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CIIAITKR   I. 

IN    'VVHICU    THE    CUUTAIX    GOES    L'V   WITH    CIIEEItS. 
"  Quid  turbs  cat  apud  funim?  "—  Tkoenck. 

MANY  majinificcnt  3011th  were  gathered  about  the 
steps  and  through  the  corriilors  of  Parker's,  —  a 
famous  Boston  hostelry  of  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
There  was  ])ushing,  jostling,  loud  talking,  and  exeited 
grouping.  Coaehes  and  haeks,  drags  and  tilburies,  and 
every  manner  of  turnout,  continually  arriving,  set  down 
other  gorgeous  3'oung  fellows,  who  quickly  merged  and 
were  lost  in  the  crowd  of  their  compatriots.  Now  and 
then,  as  a  coach  drew  up,  a  rush  was  made  for  it  with 
much  friendly  ambition  :  its  inmates  were  fairly  pulled 
from  their  seats,  and  carried  otf  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
captors;  while  a  voice  cried  out,  ''Tliree  cheers  for  Per- 
kins !  "  or,  "  Three  cheers  for  Varnum  !  "  or,  "  Now,  fel- 
lows, tlu"ee  times  three  for  "NVitherspoon !  "  as  various 
favorites  appeared ;  and  sharp,  ring;ing  cheers,  with  an 
explosive  snap  as  of  pistols,  went  up  again  and  again, 
echoing  loudl}'  from  the  stone  walls  of  King's  Chapel 
opix)site. 

It  is  midsummer ;   and  the  few  passers-by  are  rather 

amused  than  annoyed  by  the  jolly  demonstrations,  —  the 
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Bombrc  merchants  making  their  way  to  their  families 
summering  at  Nahant  and  Cuhasset,  Swampscott  and 
Ncwixjrt ;  the  smart  clerks  scurr3ing  from  the  hot  and 
depleted  city  for  a  brief  season  of  salt  sea-air  or  moun- 
tain-cUmliing;  the  fair  young  beauties  returned  from  their 
bronzing  simimer-pleasures  for  a  day's  tour  among  shops 
and  bazaars  ;  and  the  rest.  To  the  celeelic  eye  of  au- 
thorit}",  however,  shining  above  an  elaborate  tin  breast- 
plate, and  looking  on  from  the  corner,  the  noisy  hubbub 
is  becoming  a  breach  of  the  city's  peace ;  and,  after  a 
friendl}-  warning  or  two,  —  ''Softly,  young  gentlemen; 
not  quite  so  much  noise,  if  jou  please,"  —  the  shouting 
and  cheering  arc  at  an  end,  and  the  crowd  moves  in  ui)on 
the  interior  of  the  hotel,  leaving  the  street  deserted,  in  the 
bands  of  the  police. 

To  a  miiKUe-aged  gentleman  dining  with  his  nephew  in 
a  far  corner  of  the  salle-a-mangery  the  cause  of  all  this 
street-noise,  graduall}"  taking  i)ossession  of  the  hotel,  and 
storming,  as  it  were,  its  ver)'  citadel,  was  quite  a  mystery. 
His  pepper-and-salt  travelling-suit,  of  a  decidetUy  Knglish 
cut,  covered  a  well-knit  fi:ime  somewhat  inclining  to  heavi- 
ness ;  and  his  gray-black  hair  and  closely-clipped  gra}' 
mustache  told  him  to  be  a  man  of  between  fort}-  and 
liHy.  A  beamish  blush  on  each  check  rendered  a  closer 
estimate  of  his  age  dillicult :  and,  by  the  same  token,  the 
brisk  waiters  under  whose  hands  he  found  himself  so  often 
in  his  roving  life  were  led  to  forage  for  the  choicest  bits, 
the  most  delicate  dishes,  for  his  table ;  and  they  were  not 
mistaken  in  their  man. 

All  that  we  care  to  know  further  of  him  at  this  point  in 
his  history  is,  that  he  is  taking  his  first  dinner  in  Boston 
for  a  space  of  twenty  3'ear9,  most  of  wliich  he  has  spent 
in  China ;  and  that,  at  this  latter  stage  of  his  meal,  — 
lifter  he  has  disposed  of  the  more  substantial  courses,  with 
the  aid  of  a  bottle  of  claret  and  a  half-bottle  of  sauterue, 
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—  a  straight  cut  over  tlic  right  eye,  scarcely  visible  at 
other  times,  comes  out  as  a  Idood-red  line  across  the 
forehead,  ami,  like  the  Mussuhnau  character-signs,  seems 
to  i)oint  to  some  early  escapade,  or  encounter  of  a  dubious 
nature.  What  or  when  this  may  have  been  no  man  tver 
learned  ;  and  a  way  which  he  had  of  turning  somewhat 
fiercely  u\k>ii  you  in  conversation,  with  an  interrogative 
"  Eh?  "  was  a  suflicient  bar  to  curiosity  and  impertinence 
on  all  subjects.  And,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  .scar,  there  was 
also  the  natural  instinct  which  everylnxly  had,  —  that  its 
origin  was  essential!}'  a  private  matter,  and  not  the  world's 
concern.  Young  Buddicombe,  indeed,  had  blandly  in- 
quired about  it  at  the  English  legation  in  Canton,  whilo 
jjrotfering  a  cigar;  but  the  indignant  "Eh?"  and  the 
combing-down  that  he  received,  were  the  talk  of  the  colony 
fur  months  afterwards.  C'apt.  Ihmgalow  too,  II.  IJ.  M. 
Iloyal  I'onrth  Artillery,  and  ririwinkle  of  the  American 
legation,  and  various  too  inquisitive  friends  of  both  sexes 
at  h(»me  and  abroad,  had  attacked  the  subject  in  vain. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

The  healthy  apjK'tite  which  he  of  the  blush  and  the  scar 
carrie(l  with  him  around  the  world  (and  what  i)hilosoi)her 
shall  say  that  it  hath  not  its  value  above  learning  and 
riches?)  was  none  the  less  nigged  to-day  after  a  dust}' 
ride  from  New  York  in  a  much-delayed  train.  The  3'oung 
gentleman  opposite,  in  blue  flannel  suit  and  simple  black 
scarf,  though  far  from  a  pygmy  himself,  was  satisfied  long 
before  his  robust  and  rubicund  uncle,  at  whose  red-lined 
forehead  he  looked  with  a  sort  of  inquiring  wonder ;  for, 
to  3ay  truth,  he  had  seen  it  but  seldom  in  their  brief 
acquaintance. 

"  Uncle,"  said  he  at  last,  pushing  his  chair  slightly 
away  from  the  table,  and  choosing  a  cigar  from  the  tray 
which  Charles,  the  pet  of  the  universit}'  bons-vivans,  had 
Irought  with  the  black  coffee,  "  was  this  house  in  vogue 
when  j'ou  were  in  college?  " 
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"  Eh?  "  said  that  worthy,  sotting  down  his  cup.  "  '  In 
vogue  '  ?  God  bless  my  soul,  youngster !  it  was  almost 
a  howhng  wilderness  about  these  parts  Ihirt}'  years  ago. 
Far  from  being  '  in  vogue,*  it  was  not  even  built  or 
thought  of.  Why  —  Lonl,  how  it  comes  back  to  me ! 
On  this  ver}'  spot  where  wc  sit  —  it  must  have  been  alx)ut 
here  —  there  was  a  nuist}-  old  bookstore,  Maggliabeck's, 
where  the  '  digs  *  used  to  come  and  iH)ke  their  learned 
noses  into  old  black-letters  and  folios,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  rubbish.  Next  door,  towards  the  alle}',  was  a  little 
milliner,  Madame  Grimaldi,  with  her  roomful  of  sowing- 
girls  :  your  grandmother  has  had  man}'  a  fine  head-rig 
from  that  shop,  you  may  doi)cnd,  sir.  On  the  corner  was 
an  old  cofTce-housc,  Ilarrj'  —  Harry  —  I  forget  his  name  ; 
a  round  little  roly-poly  of  a  chap,  with  a  i)erennial  '  He, 
he !  '  and  shaking  of  his  jolly  sides.  Gad,  sir,  v.hat 
larks  those  three  shops  had  to  witness  sooner  or  later! 
Madame  Grimaldi !  —  why,  I've  scon  her  chasing  a  dozen 
students  out  of  her  front-door,  while  as  many  more  were 
passing  in  by  the  little  wicket  that  gave  ujwn  the  coflec- 
room  in  the  rear.  It  was  surprising  what  a  rage  for  old 
vellum  and  edilio  jirinrrjis,  Elzevirs,  incunabula^  and  anti- 
quarian lore  generally,  took  hold  of  the  university  all  at 
once;  and  how  of  a  sudden,  just  about  contemixjrancous 
with  the  oix»ning  of  Madame  Grimaldi 's  shop,  a  cofToc- 
driuking  mania  broke  out  such  as  could  only  be  quieted 
by  a  cosc}'  little  supper  at  Harr^'  Teabun's :  that's  his 
name,  —  Harry  Tea1)un.  Well,  sir,  one  night,"  said  the 
rosy  old  boy,  li-aning  forward  on  the  table,  and  holding  his 
cigrr  on  a  level  with  his  e3-c,  as  though  he  were  talking  to 
it,  instead  of  his  nephew, — "one  night,  Jim  Minturn 
and  1(1  admit  we  had  been  dining  at  Harry's,  and  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  gone  straight  to  Cambridge),  passing 
through  the  wicket  at  the  rear  of  the  shop —  Good  gad, 
Charles!  what  mnj-  all  this  row  be?  "  he  exclaimed  sud* 
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denly,  turning  to  the  waiter  who  stood  near,  as  the  crowd 
outside,  routed  by  the  poheeiueu,  rushed  pell-mell  through 
the  corridors,  carrying  Witherspoon,  hero  of  many  a  hotly- 
contested  boat-race,  on  their  shoulders,  and  shouting  as 
thoy  went.  Nor  did  they  stop  until  they  had  surged  into 
the  dining-room,  where,  seating  themselves  at  dilFcrent 
tables,  and  depositing  Witherspoon  not  far  from  our 
friends,  they  broke  up  into  quieter  groups  ;  while  the 
waiters,  who  stood  grinning,  were  saluted  with  such 
remarks  as,  "Halloo,  CharUe  !  "  "  IIow  do,  John?" 
''  Trot  out  your  grub  now,  old  boys !  "  and  other  saluta- 
tions equally  familiar. 

"  '  Kow,'  sir?  Harvard  class-races  to-day,  sir.  Fel- 
lows just  coming  up  for  a  little  joUilyiug,  sir,"  returned 
Chailes,  twisting  his  napkin. 

"  Indeetl !  And  who  may  the  ^oung  fellow  be  who  was 
brought  in  on  their  shoulders?  " 

"That,  sir?  —  that  fellow  with  the  shavetl  head  and  the 
mustache?  Why,  that's  the  great  Witherspoon,  stroke 
of  so[>homore  crew:  just  won  the  race,  I  believe,  sir." 
And  the  uncle  ami  Tom  squared  themselves  to  have  a  good 
view  of  this  young  demigod  of  the  hour  and  his  friends. 

It  is  a  striking  group,  a  motley  collection  of  all  classes 
and  tyixjs  of  students.  What  marvellous  combinations 
of  colors !  What  ferocious  cravats  and  collars,  striking 
terror  into  the  beholder  !  "What  a  museum  of  canes  !  — the 
light,  the  herculean,  the  smooth,  the  knobb3',  the  play- 
thing of  the  festive  sophomore,  the  dignified  s3-mbol  of 
the  senior.  What  checks  and  plaids,  diagonals  and 
stripes,  careless  shooting-jacket,  English  walking-coat, 
trig  "  reefer,"  and  all  the  varied  shapes  and  styles  of 
garment  known  to  Van  Nason  and  Randidge,  and  the 
other  favorite  university  tailors  ! 

Here  is  httle  Fcnncx,  temporarily  removed  from  the 
hilaiious  air  of  Cambridge  bj'  order  of  the  collesie  auf boii- 
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ties  for  nailing  Tutor  Lummus  into  bis  room  one  fine 
night,  whence  that  agile  instructor  of  dead  languages  was 
seen  to  issue  b}'  the  window  for  next  morning's  prayers. 
BehuM  him  now,  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  the  kiml 
mothiT  that  had  spurned  liim,  resplendrnt  in  white  llau- 
nel  suit,  with  a  flaming  wonder  of  crimson  neckerfhirf.  a 
pin  of  death's  heail,  sleeve-buttons  to  match,  a  striped 
horror  of  a  shirt,  and,  oh!  such  a  jocund,  devil-may-care 
ftir,  as  of  one  that  had  done  great  detnls,  and  deserved 
Well  of  his  country-  forsooth. 

Here  are  the  members  of  the  crews,  fine,  stalwart  Al- 
lows, not  ov«'r-mindful  if  their  collars  flare  a  bit  in  fn)nf, 
antl  disclose  their  well-tann(Hl,  muscular  throats,  —  Heaven 
Itless  them!  they  have  pulled  a  glorious  race  to-day, — 
"Walton  and  Kinloch  and  Miles,  a  promising  freshman 
oar,  and  Tallman,  the  celebrated  single-scull,  with  a  host 
of  otiu-rs;  an<l,  topping  them  all,  Witliersi»oon,  stroke  of 
the  sophomores,  antl  head  of  the  river  to-day,  whoso 
fame  as  a  boating-man,  mutnto  nomhio,  will  live  long 
among  those  who  have  lunig  up  their  dripping  oars  in  the 
vestil)ule  of  the  universit}-. 

Pale  scholars,  flourishing  a  feeble  hilarity  by  force  of 
example,  arc  scattered  hero  and  there,  hail-fi'Uows  to-day 
with  their  more  athletic  comrades,  —  Dwight  and  Dana 
and  Percy,  mightj*  on  the  rank-list ;  and  Latimer,  paler 
than  the  rest,  head  scholar,  and  {)robable  orator  of  the 
juniors. 

Luxurious  young  aristocrats,  patrons  of  s|X)rts,  athletic 
graduates,  gentlemen  from  the  schools,  all  classes  of  the 
3-oung  and  middle-aged  interested  in  the  l)oating  rivalries 
of  Alma  Mater,  are  on  hand  to-day,  joining  in  the  d»*mon- 
siration. 

On  hand  also,  and  joining  in  the  festivities  in  a  certain 
way  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  not  api)reciatcd  by  the 
timid  in  those  days  of  the  ncaiing  dog-star,  are  a  nmnbel 
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of  dogs,  forbitltleu  proijcrty  at  the  uuiversiity,  but  clandes- 
tinely noun:>hed  iu  coal-closets  and  other  hidden  retreats, 
crouching  now  among  table-legs  and  chairs,  or  coming 
out  to  add  their  notes  in  the  recognized  terrier-like  cheers 
Mhich  their  masters  and  their  friends  are  giving,  — tailless 
ratters,  a  i)ointer,  a  setter,  a  truculent  bull-dog  black  of 
one  eye,  which  snaps  trai>-Uke  at  llics  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  trouser-kgs,  preserving,  however,  a  decent  ca- 
nine regard  for  the  immaculate  belongings  of  his  master 
Fennex,  at  whose  feet  he  lies. 

"  Ma}'  I  trouble  you?  "  asked  our  middle-aged  friend,  — 
he  of  the  scar  and  the  gray  mustache,  —  leaning  toward  a 
brawny"  young  lad  at  an  adjacent  table.  "  Has  there  l)eeu 
a  race  to-day?  ami  who  has  won,  if  1  may  be  so  bold?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replie^l  the  youth,  turning  upon  him  a 
frank,  fresh  face,  such 'as  we  like  to  fancy  typical  of  col- 
lege men,  —  "  certainly.  Our  annual  Harvard  class-races 
have  just  closed  to-tlay.  Presume  you're  a  stranger,  sir? 
Great  rejoicing  to-da}-,  as  Withei-siioon  yonder,  —  fellow 
next  the  window,  —  who  jiulled  stroke  of  the  winning 
crew,  is  looked  upon  as  tlie  only  man  to  take  the  place  of 
"Way land  in  the  'varsity  next  year.  'Twas  a  great  race 
to-day,  sir,"  continued  he,  seeing  that  more  information 
would  be  acceptable.  "  The  juniors  were  supposed  to  be 
the  strongest  crew  by  all  otlds  :  betting  was  verj'  much  in 
their  favor.  But  old  Withersixjou  there  rowed  a  waiting 
race  for  'cm  ;  and  just  after  turning  the  stake  (it  was  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  return)  —  Lord,  what  a  spurt  he  put 
on  !  Came  in  live  lengths  ahead  ;  and  Robbins,  bow  of  the 
juniors,  as  game  a  fellow  as  ever  pulled  an  oar,  fainted 
immediately  after  crassing  the  line.  Sorr}-  for  him  :  par- 
ticular pal  of  mine.  But  we  won  the  cup,  if  we  did  have  to 
work  for  it."  And  the  glowing  3-oung  fellow  wagged  his 
head,  and  looked  at  his  open  palms,  which  were  a  mass  of 
bUsters  and  torn  flesh.  At  such  cost  is  the  head  of  the 
river  gained. 
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"So  you  were  in  the  wirmiug  crew,  eh?"  asked  out 
uncle,  beaming  upon  the  ardent  oarsman  with  a  sort  of 
fathcrl}-  interest. 

"  I  should  say  so,"  returned  he.  "  My  name  is  Twewly, 
sir.  Allow  me  to  show  you  the  schedule  of  the  race?" 
And,  fiuuhlini^  in  his  pocket,  he  priKliiccd  a  CJinl,  which 
the  uncle  and  the  nephew  fell  to  examining  eagerly.  It 
ran  as  follows  :  — 


1 

H>VRV.AJtt)    CL^VSS-U>VCKS. 

CnAULES-IUVEIl  COURSE. 

Saturday,  July  13,  18S~. 

Distance  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  return. 

Junior. 

Pine  Khrll, 

4t)  ffcl  l<ing, 

160  puunds. 

Sophnnuirt. 

Ovlar  Bhcll, 
44  f«rl  |..ni{,     1 
162  pouuda. 

Frrnhman. 

rinc  »hcll, 
3S  feet  lunK. 
141  pounds. 

Cnzir. 

Weioht. 
I'ouNDa. 

CohOUB. 

E.  IT.  Wnlton  (.trokc)     .    .    . 

U.  M.  Uttluun 

T.  Hinllh 

•T.  L.  !■<  rkln« 

V.  T.  .\b)KiU 

IC  llobbina  (bow) 

C.  I.  Wlthempoon  (■trokc) .    . 

11.  E.  KInloch 

M.  \'ariniin 

E.  T.  C.irtlii 

(J.  Wjll;.r.l 

.A.  Twii.ly  (bow) 

I.  MlIoB  (Mrokc) 

<>.  A.  I^.rlnK 

U.  L.  (iiilnry 

H.  Aj>j)lii»n 

T.  n.  M<(ir«irr,r 

,  V.  Urecu  (bow) 

158  1 

l.VJ 

1.'4 

140 

140 

112  . 

Ifl2  "1 

1.'4 

1.W 

145 

147 

130  J 

14S   "1 

141 

l.Tfl 

1.10 

1.T3 

131 

> 
> 

Criinnon 

bondkiTrlih'fii; 

boru  bucks. 

hondkcnhlini; 

bluf-nn<l-whltu 

sbiru. 

Com.colorod 

han<lk<  nliU'fs; 

wblu-  shlru. 

"  Eh  ?  Bow  of  the  winning  crew  ?  Gatl,  sir,  I  congrat- 
ulate you  !  And  will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  presenting 
me  to  some  of  your  friends?  Allow  me,"  and  he  handed 
him  a  small  but  heavy  card,  with  "  Mr.  Gabion  Ilamnnr- 
smith  "  in  small  script  on  it,  s.aying  at  the  same  time, 
"This  is  my  nephew,  Tom  llamnuTsniith  ;  and  we  arc 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  politeness,  sir.  — 1  say, 
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Charles,"  and  between  the  champagne  which  was  ordered, 
and  the  introduction  to  "\Vithersi>oon,  Walton,  Varnum, 
Dana,  and  others,  Mr.  Gaj-ton  Hammersmith  felt  the  time 
shpping  away  merrily,  and  himself  slipping  back  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  years  into  the  past,  when  he,  too,  was  a 
jolly  young  student,  draining  the  cup  of  enjoyment  just 
as  eagerly  as  these  gay  boating-men,  with  just  as  happy 
an  obhvion  of  the  moiTow. 

And  Tom?  lie  felt  that  he  had  entered  into  a  new 
world,  with  his  uncle  as  Jidus  Achates;  and  as  he  sat 
modestly  listening  to  the  general  talk  of  the  day's  sports, 
the  explanations  of  defeat,  the  gratulation  for  victory, 
the  happy  banter  of  the  ditferent  crews,  and  his  uncle's 
none  the  less  entertaining  side-remarks  and  footnotes,  it 
was  only  by  an  ctfort  of  the  will  that  he  could  identify 
himself  as  the  same  Tom  who  had  imagined  hhnself  such 
a  genius,  such  a  sufllcicncy,  such  a  knowing  one,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  so  short  a  while  ago.  His  dusty 
tutor,  and  his  saddle-horse,  and  his  lame  setter,  and  the 
humdmm  life  that  his  widowed  mother's  family  led,  —  bah  ! 
Here  was  the  life,  here  were  the  dasliing  fellows,  for  him  ! 
Who  shall  blame  him  if  his  past  Ufe  seemed,  in  the  face 
of  the  present,  a  might}*  stale  and  commonplace  affair,  as 
old  Pepys  might  say,  and  these  cheerful  youth  the  only  fit 
companions  for  one  of  his  mettle  ? 

Mr.  Hammersmith  has  risen  at  last,  shaking  hands  with 
Tweed}'  (who  regrets  that  he  has  no  "  pasteboard  "  about 
him,  —  "A.  Tweedy,  sir:  anybod}*  can  tell  you  where  I 
am  in  Cambridge ;  glad  to  see  j'ou  and  your  nephew  at 
an}'  time  "),  and,  bowing  in  his  most  magnificent  Oriental 
fashion  to  Witherspoon  and  the  rest,  walks  off  with  his 
nephew  to  their  rooms. 

"•  Regular  old  brick,"  sa3's  Witherspoon  ;  "  and  young 
'un  a  promising  fellow  for  the  crews,  eh?  WaHon, 
Tweed}',  I  say,  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Ga}-ton  Hammer- 
smith!" 
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"  And  his  nephew,"  inteq^ses  Tweedy. 

"No,  sub-freshman,  hang  him!"  8333  Uttle  Fcnnex, 
universal  hater  of  his  race,  because  of  his  recent  u  iploas- 
antness  at  Cambridge. 

And  Mr.  Ilanuncrsmith  turned  again  to  bow  his 
acknowlodgmcnts ;  while  Tom,  who  had  caught  just 
enough  of  the  above  colloquy  to  make  him  a  bit  unhai>i>y, 
inarched  stillh  out  of  the  dining-hall. 

"  Well,  Tom,  my  boy,  what  do  you  tlxink  of  your  new 
compatriots,  if  they  are  to  be  compatriots,  ch?  Kather  a 
Budden  introduction  to  the  '  Vita  Nuova^'  don't  you 
think?" 

"Jolly  set  of  fellows,  I  should  say,  sir.  Some  of  llura 
are  regular  topi>ers ;  but  there  arc  otliers  that  I  know  I 
bIiouM  hate.  What's  the  name  of  the  little  fellow  in 
white  flannel?  " 

••  I  don't  remember.  Don't  think  I  was  introduced. 
Why?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Tom,  who  ftit  that  only  a  mortal 
combat  with  this  particular  voung  student,  author  of  the 
obnoxious  epithet  "  sub-freshman."  would  satisfy  him  in 
his  i>resent  frame  of  mind  ;  and  his  uncle  smiled  slyl}'. 

The}'  went  to  their  rooms,  and  passed  the  small  fraction 
of  the  evening  that  was  left  in  discussing  the  men  with 
whom  they  had  been  thrown, — Tom  dissecting  them  in 
rather  an  off-hand,  provincial  vfay;  the  uncle  according 
them  that  liberality  of  construction  which  he  wished 
granted  to  himself,  and  which  the  man  of  the  world  knows 
80  well  how  to  l>estow. 

As  Tom  passed  into  the  connecting  room  to  retire,  the 
songs  of  the  men  below,  now  gathered  in  smoking-room 
and  billiard-hall,  came  pulsing  up  through  the  house,  scat- 
tering what  slight  clouds  might  have  arisen  in  his  sky ; 
and  he  closed  his  C3-es,  with  his  mind  filled  with  roseate 
pictures  and  happ}-  auguries. 
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A  half-hour  later,  as  his  uncle  rang  to  despatch  a  mcs- 
Bage  to  Mr.  Tom's  mother,  announcing  their  s;ife  arrival, 
he  looked  into  Tom's  room,  and  saw  him  l^ing  asleep, 
breathing  quictl}'.  The  fond  old  gentleman  looked  at  him 
earnestly  for  a  moment,  and,  with  a  hearty  "  God  bless  hia 
3'oung  heart !  "  turned  to  his  table,  and  sat  for  a  long  time, 
■witli  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  in  thought. 

The  window  was  open  ;  and,  as  he  sat  thus  in  marked 
contrast  to  his  gayer  self  at  dinner,  the  sweUiiig  strains 
of  "  Fair  Harvard,"  echoing  up  from  the  street  below, 
where  the  "  student-men  "  were  setting  off  for  Cambridge, 
floated  in  u\K)n  the  night-air  to  this  graj-haired  cosmopoli- 
tan, bus}'  with  the  memories  of  his  youth. 

He  arose,  and  leaned  a  while  from  the  window,  whence, 
with  a  "heigh-ho!  "  and  a  yawn,  he  turned  before  long 
to  his  couch,  —  happy  refuge  alike  of  the  man  of  the 
world  and  the  ardent  schoolboy,  the  sorrowing  mother 
and  the  "  too,  too  happy  "  belle  fresh  from  her  "  too,  too 
lovely"  ball;  anodyne  alike  for  the  griefs  and  the  joys, 
the  hopes,  fears,  hates,  and  loves,  of  men. 
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cilut:er  II. 

SOKE   OF  THE   BRAKCDES  OP  TUE   STOUT  IIAMMEBSMmi  TREE. 

"  Tour  family  I  —  I  dont  believe  you  ever  had  a  grandfather."  —  FooTB. 
"  OvU  acqultttr  ovcm  ct  tlllu*  scqultur  opcm  patrl  lul." 

PACI.C8  Faoiu8,  EpUtola  XuncupatoHa,  1543. 

THERE  had  boon  a  ITnmuicrsmitli  in  the  university' 
from  time  immeniorijil.  I  doultt  if  the  chapol-lK'U 
cotiM  have  runf?,  or  the  Caiuliridge  town-clock  havo 
marked  the  hours  of  day  and  night  for  burgher  and  stu- 
dent life  alike,  if  they  had  not  known  that  the}'  were 
serving  some  jouthful  member  of  this  nourishing  New- 
England  family,  calling  him  reluctantl}*  to  morning  and 
evening  prayers  in  the  olden  time,  and  scoring  olf  the 
hours,  which  were  so  many  milestones  on  his  way  from 
downy  youth  to  confident  young  manhood. 

Certainly  the  various  Hammersmiths  of  the  last  two 
centuries  had  done  their  full  share  in  harassing  these  two 
monitors  of  duty,  from  that  colonial  night,  long  past, 
when  the  nomadic  guardian  of  the  peace,  patrolling  the 
thin  village,  and  calling  the  hours  of  the  night  in  ancient 
fashion,  captured  a  Hammersmith  in  act  of  draping  the 
respectable  parish  dock-dial  in  a  sheet,  showing  the 
maternal  initials  "  M.  E.  H."  8titche<l  in  red  in  its  cor- 
ner, down  to  these  latter  days,  when  his  not  unworthy 
descendants  and  kin  wage  war  with  paint-brush  and  tar- 
pot,  hammer  and  chisel,  against  "  the  chiding  of  the 
sharp-tongned  bell,"  and  return  from  Astolfian  voyages 
to  the  steeple,  laden  with  clock-hands  and  fractions  of 
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gilded  numerals,  to  the  no  slight  disturbance  of  the  town's 
business  on  the  morrow.  , 

No  wonder,  that,  when  in  stout  condition,  they  clang 
and  whir  with  an  almost  sentient  malice  at  the  thought 
that  they  are  sending  some  scion  of  this  vexatious  stock 
unwillingl}'  about  his  duty  ;  as  though  they  said,  '*  There, 
bang  !  Your  grandfather  choked  my  inverted  tliroat  with 
coal-tar,  thermometer  at  zero ;  and  your  uncle  ai)proi)ri- 
ated  my  clapper  one  cloudy  night.  Bang,  bang !  —  out 
of  your  snug  bed  there,  and  away  to  dim  praters,  bang !  " 
Or  the  clock,  "  By  Chronos,  I'm  even  with  you.  Sir  Ham- 
mersmith, for  all  your  insults  to  my  face,  and  all  your 
inherited  trophies  from  my  tower !  I'lump  eleven  o'clock 
1  mark.  Your  Latin  recitation,  too  many  times  evaded, 
calls  you  in.  And,  by  the  way,  here  goes  my  pretty 
Edith  Summerdale,  as  blooming  as  the  morning,  fresh  as 
are  my  own  new  hands  ;  and  she  walks  without  an  escort. 
Away  to  jour  classroom  !  " 

The  universit}'  printer,  too,  and  he  who  concocts  the 
immortal  roll  of  enigmatic  honors  for  the  sons  of  Ahua 
Mater,  the  M.M.S.S.y  in  Corujr.  Amer.  Deleg.  et  Jlcrum,' 
pub.  Feed.  Repr.  et  Senator,  S.T.D.  Neo-Cces.  and  such, 
—  what  would  they  have  thought  if  at  least  one  new  Ham- 
mersmith were  not  under  their  hands  for  each  triennial 
catalogue?  Indeed,  I  have  heard  the  latter  gentleman 
declare,  —  and  the  curious  may  satisfy  themselves  by  an 
easy  computation, — that,  if  all  the  honors  and  titles  and 
name-handles  of  all  the  Hammersmith  graduates  were 
brought  together,  they  would  make  so  formidable  a  hst, 
that  the  university  would  feel  prouder  than  ever  of  the 
family,  and  would  straightway  proceed  to  mark  its  ap- 
preciation of  their  concentrated  worth  by  adding  fresh 
honors  and  grander  titles. 

Everybody  in  the  sendee  of  the  university',  from  the 
president  down  thiough  spectacled  professors,  imix>ilant 
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tutors,  nimble  proctors,  puuctual  janitor,  even  to  tlio 
ancient  "goodies,"  and  the  itinerant  "old  clo' "  man, 
who  may  almost  be  said  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  nni- 
versity,  so  faithful  are  his  \'isits  and  his  ministrations, — 
all  were  accustomed  to  the  stunl}'  name  of  Hammersmith, 
anil  acquainted,  if  only  throujih  dim  tradition,  with  the 
fame  of  the  perennial  family,  its  prowess  in  all  manner 
of  si)orts  and  i)ranks,  its  sjKiradic  saintliness,  its  generous 
ojRMi-hearteilness,  the  intermittent  llarae  of  scholarship 
which  shone  along  the  lino,  and  above  all  with  its  high 
sense  of  honor,  reaching  almost  to  a  dangerous  sensitive- 
ness. 

So  regular,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  succession  of  the 
bearers  of  this  name,  that  the  university  wouKI  have  felt 
a  certain  inconipk-teness  williout  one  or  more  of  them  in 
its  catalogue  and  on  its  sacrificial  benches.  "What  m.aj 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  family  name,  whetlier  it 
pointcil  back  to  a  hardier  Norseman  era,  when  the  smiths 
of  the  hammer,  the  workers  in  iron  and  brass,  were  guilds 
by  themselves,  and  held  in  higher  rejmte  than  in  the 
morc  refined  civilization  of  to-day,  is  not  our  puri>ose  to 
iuijuire.  Certainly  the  robust  traits  which  that  origin 
might  imply  were  not  lacking  in  "their  joyous  gene- 
alogv,"  as  Sterne  would  call  it;  for  they  were  a  haniy, 
eui)eptie  race,  with  a  Norseman's  love  of  exix>sure  and 
adventure,  and  an  occasional  inspired  singer  among  them 
to  illumine  their  rather  drear}-  sameness  of  virtues  and 
vices. 

In  the  small  days  of  the  universit}',  when  the  grim  life 
of  the  colonies  was  vexed  by  "  French  Papists  on  the  one 
hand,  Indian  Pagans  on  the  other,  and  the  ambushments 
of  Satan  to  fill  up  any  gaps  of  their  leading,"  to  adopt  the 
jihrase  of  a  lovingl3-remembered  professor ;  when  more 
than  half  of  the  graduates  became  clerg>-men,  and  went 
forth  to  fight  the  barbarous  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
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(with  a  wide  generalization  sufficient  to  inclule  Quakers 
and  Anabaptists,  as  well  as  the  more  obvious  heathen), — 
there  was  a  goodl}'  crop  of  Reverends  Ilammcrsniith  an- 
nually produced,  hard-smiting,  stern-visagcd  gentr}',  who 
could  do  a  day's  farming,  lay  a  stone  wall,  carry  their 
matchlocks  against  the  Indians,  or  do  the  Lord's  work, 
with  ecjual  earnestness  and  success. 

On  an  ancient  commencement,  when  these  reverend  gen- 
tlemen had  come  on  horseback,  carefully  attendetl,  from 
their  distant  parishes  in  the  wilderness,  you  might  have 
seen  them  walking  sedately  in  small-clothes.  rufTs,  and 
steeple-crow ne<l  hats,  alx)ut  the  ojx'U  plain,  skirte<l  on  the 
cast  by  marshes  and  ox-pastures,  whortleberry-patches 
and  nascent  orchards,  where  is  now  the  campuff,  with  its 
arching  elms  and  well-ranged  quadrangle,  flanked  with 
halls,  A  brother  Hammersmith  from  his  Medford  fann, 
or  the  far-off  Thule  of  Plymouth,  or  a  cousin  of  different 
cloth,  from  the  Indian  war  in  Connecticut,  draws  near ; 
and  these  ancient  worthies  exchange  the  lusty  gossip  of 
tlie  }>eriod  with  a  gusto  bom  of  famil}'  pride,  and  a  sense 
of  their  rare  meetings.  What  stalwart  figures !  Of  what 
a  larger  life  they  seem,  as  seen  through  the  distorting 
mists  of  intervening  years  ! 

And  so  down  through  the  history  of  the  university,  the 
names  and  exploits,  the  professions  and  the  glories,  of  the 
IIammei*smiths  might  be  gathered,  far  too  niunerous  for 
the  scope  of  this  chronicle.  It  was  a  Hammersmith,  in 
IGGJ,  when  the  only  Indian  graduate,  Cheeshahteaumuck, 
was  about  taking  liis  degree,  who  stepped  up  and  defended 
him  from  the  insults  of  the  Seldens  and  Vassals,  Boling- 
brokes  and  Cokes,  and  other  young  aristocrats  of  the 
time,  who  were  taunting  him  with  his  doubtful  parentage. 
And,  as  if  following  out  this  kindly  trait,  it  was  the  Rev. 
Jabez  Hammersmith  who  aided  the  apostle  Eliot  and  the 
interpreting  Indian  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
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the  native  longiie,  and  followed  the  aix)stle  among  the 
Naticks  ami  other  tribes  in  his  efforts  at  Christianity. 

There  were  8trong-limbe<l,  martial  Ilaramersmiths  in  the 
Pequot,  King  riiiUp's,  and  French  and  Indiau  wars,  un- 
doing the  works  of  the  Kcv.  Jabez  ;  and,  by  a  still  more 
curious  inversion,  it  was  a  madcap  of  a  IlanimorsmiUi, 
who,  man}-  years  later,  fired,  perhaps,  by  the  traditions  of 
his  ancestors,  was  brought  before  the  college  government 
I)}'  an  indignant  Cambridge  citizen  for  appropriating  a  pair 
of  Indian  images  from  off  his  manorial  gate-posts  one 
cloud}'  November  night. 

There  was  always  a  pushing  vitality  about  them,  which 
must  find  its  vent  in  some  way;  if  not  b}'  the  hoarse 
channel  of  war,  and  the  thunders  of  anathema  from  the 
pulpit,  then  by  the  tamer  outlet  of  mere  wantonness.  If 
all  the  sui^erfluous  animal  spirits  of  a  race  like  the  Ham- 
mersmiths could  only  be  utiHzed  from  jouth  to  old  age, 
what  an  era  of  improvement  might  dawn  for  the  world  ! 

"When  that  "wicked  book,"  "The  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  "World,"  by  Robert  Calcf,  arrived  in  the  colony 
from  London,  and  was  biu"ncd  in  the  college-3-ard  by 
order  of  I'resident  Mather,  the  records  of  the  family  set 
forth  that  there  was  a  30ung  sophomore  Hammersmith 
present  at  the  bonfire,  dancing  about  it  in  great  glee,  in 
company  with  his  fellows,  and  seeing  in  it  a  precedent, 
and  a  high  one,  for  the  later  fires  and  exi)losions  and 
cffigA'-burnings  which  successive  generations  of  students 
have  maintained  in  ahnost  unbroken  illumination,  like  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  ancient  Roman  colonics. 

To  advance  to  later  days,  you  may  be  sure,  that,  in  the 
hot  times  of  the  Revolution,  the  Hammersmiths  were  on 
band,  and  acted  their  parts  with  spirit  and  dignit}-. 

"When  the  General  Court,  complaining  of  the  British 
troops  and  cannon  in  Boston,  was  transferred  I)}'  the 
governor's   orders  to   Cambridge,  and   held   its  sessions 
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for  a  period  in  the  college  chapel,  the  stuclent-Hfc  was 
brousrht  iuto  vitalizing;  nearness  to  the  stirring  events  of 
the  day  ;  and  when  Janios  Otis,  himself  a  «rradiiate  of 
1713,  before  the  opening  of  the  court  one  morning,  deliv- 
ered one  of  his  most  impassioned  orations,  and,  turning 
to  the  large  body  of  students  present,  besought  them  to 
remember  the  example  of  the  classic  ages  which  they 
Wi.TC  then  studjing,  and,  reminding  them  that  their  time 
to  do  and  suffer  for  their  country  might  come,  closed  with 
the  watchword,  '■'Duke  it  decorum  est  j)ro  patrla  mori/' 
there  were  at  least  two  Hammersmiths  in  the  throng  who 
were  fired  to  a  high  pitch  of  [)atriotism,  and  rendered 
good  account  of  themselves  in  the  war  which  began  soon 
after.  They  were  even  then  in  martial  training  ]\Iajor 
and  Orderly  Sergeant  Hammersmith  of  the  Marti  Mercu- 
curian  Band,  a,  comjiany  of  the  most  imposing  students, 
with  frequent  parades,  and  a  banner  with  the  motto 
'•  Turn  Mitrti  cjnam  Mcrcurio."  Of  all  that  dazzling 
squad  of  young  students  in  blue  coats  faced  with  white, 
nankeen  breeches,  top-boots,  and  cocked  hats,  the  major 
and  the  orderh*  sergeant  were  conspicuous  for  not  onl}' 
their  stalwart  figin-es  and  soldierly  beaiing,  but  a  certain 
seeming  scorn  of  theii-  trajipings,  which  became  them 
well. 

The  major,  Jacob  Hammersmith,  accompanied  "Wash- 
ington through  most  of  his  varying  campaigns,  and  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  with  Roehambeau. 
The  orderly  sergeant,  Benjamin,  lost  his  life  in  that 
gallant  charge  at  Stony  Point  in  1779,  under  "  ]\Iad 
Anlhouy,"  where  the  troops  advanced  up  a  steep  hill  in 
double  column,  ofllcers  at  the  head,  with  fixed  ba3-onet.s, 
without  firing  a  shot.  It  was  a  grandson  of  the  latter. 
Col.  Rupert  Hammersmith,  that  led  the  famous  charge  at 
Buena  Vista,  seventy  j-ears  later,  which  routed  the  Mexi- 
can Lancers,  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  our  favor.     I 
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have  it  from  ftUow-ofllccrs  of  his  on  the  battle-fiolcl,  that 
when  he  liftcil  his  hat,  and  shonted,  "Charge,  gentlemen, 
charge!"  as  though  he  were  leading  the  company  of  Do 
Champernoun  into  France,  the  troops  seemed  inspired  l>y 
his  nohlc  command,  and  swept  down  the  hill,  and  over  the 
Mexicans  as  thoui^h  they  were  field-mice. 

"When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Monroe, 
visitetl  the  univcnsity  in  1817;  when  Lafayette,  in  his 
triumphal  tour  of  1821,  came  to  receive  the  plaudits  and 
the  honors  of  college  government  and  students  alike  ;  and 
later,  in  1833,  when  President  Jackson  was  weleomc«l  to 
Camliriilge,  —  yon  may  he  sure,  that,  among  tlie  olllecrs 
and  privates  of  the  smart  Harvard  Washington  Corps 
which  did  escort-duty  on  those  occasions,  the  distinguished 
visitors'  cjes  were  attracted  b^'  the  soMicrly  figures  of  the 
Hammersmith  family,  and  that  at  least  the  haitl-featurcd 
hero  of  New  Orleans  made  favorable  comment  on  their 
martial  bearing.  It  was  a  Hammersmith,  indeed,  who 
was  called  up  and  complimented  I)}'  lYesident  l\Ionroe, 
together  with  the  commaniler  of  the  corps,  who  was 
oflfcred  a  position  at  West  Point  if  he  would  choose  to 
accept  it. 

The  records  of  the  family  do  not  show  it,  but  I  have  it 
from  a  tnistworthy  source  (the  son  of  the  college  janitor 
of  the  day),  tliat  the  student-marshal  who  stcpix*d  from 
the  ranks  of  the  procession  to  offer  an  umbrella  to  tlio 
vencral)le  Lafayette,  as  a  protection  against  the  August 
sun,  was  a  Hammersmith,  —  father  or  uncle  of  that  Kupert 
who  distinguished  himself  at  Buena  Vista.  "We  all  know 
that  the  genial  old  marquis  turned  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Thank  you,  young  gentleman  ;  but  I  love  the  sun  in  all 
its  waniith  and  all  its  briGrhtness." 

If  we  wore  to  give  a  list,  however,  of  all  the  exploits 
of  the  undergraduate  Hammersmith  family,  all  the  college 
societies  to  which  tliey  bclougetl,  and  sixjrta  which  they 
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patronized,  as  well  as  the  literar}-  honors  wliich  from  time 
to  time  were  liung  upon  the  family-tree,  we  should  be  not 
only  overstepping  our  limits,  but  taking  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  our  hero,  whose  career  is  to  follow.  Suflice  it, 
that  in  all  the  forrays  and  larks  of  student-life,  the  hazings, 
the  rc'bc'Uions,  the  sign-lilchings,  the  paintings  of  obnox- 
ious tutors'  doors,  the  stcaUng  of  college  Bibles  from  the 
chapel,  attacks  on  recognized  institutions  like  the  clock 
and  the  bell,  burning  of  elllgies,  and  blowing  up  of  build- 
ings, (innocent  siK)rts  these!)  the  daring  Hammersmiths 
could  always  be  counte<l  on  to  lend  a  hanil,  and  generally, 
if  it  must  be  confessed,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  allair. 
In  all  the  societies,  —  be  they  sporting,  convivial,  dra- 
matic, nautical,  musical,  miUtary,  purely  Uterary,  or 
purely  religious,  Marti-Mercurian,  Med.  Fac,  Lazy  Club, 
Nav}',  Washington  Corps,  Ilcrmetick,  'A■Al^l^}o).oyovnlv<u, 
Patriotic  Association,  Jnmoquyoi,  Pierian  So«lality,  Glee 
Club,  Pudding,  PorccUian,  Institute  of  1770,  and  the 
swarm  of  (Jrcck-U-tter  societies  of  later  days, — members 
of  the  family  were  generally  found  among  the  most  active 
and  ardent  of  their  supix)rters ;  and  in  the  prizes,  exhi- 
bitions, and  commencements,  as  well  as  in  that  no  less 
important  catalogue  of  the  honors  bestowed  by  the  votes 
of  the  class,  the  spoils  that  fell  to  the  Ilammersmitlia 
were  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Tlie  dire  truth  must  be  stated,  however,  that  of  late 
their  Uterary  achievements  were  yearly  growing  less  and 
less.  Whether  the  superabundant  vitaht}-  which  had 
worked  itself  off  in  more  vigorous  ways  in  early  colonial 
days  was  restive  under  modern  restraints,  or  that  the  fam- 
ily was  returning  to  a  wild  state, — like  those  neglected 
apple-trees  which  one  sometimes  sees  in  pastures  and 
by-lanes,  — certain  it  is  that  latterly  the  honor-list  of  the 
university  held  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  time-hallowed 
names,  and  that  oftener  and  oftener  a  Hammersmith  was 
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called  before  the  dread  faculty,  charged  with  some  con- 
tinued neglect  of  duty,  or  with  complicity  in  some  wild 
midnight  escapade. 

It  was  especially  in  the  second  year  that  this  correction 
was  apt  to  he  apitUed  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  many  a 
Hammersmith  had  iu  that  year  been  cither  temiK)rarily 
suspended  from  the  university  for  a  certain  periotl,  or 
remanded  utterly  to  the  limbo  of  onlinary  citizen-life.  So 
it  came  about  that  sophomore  year  was  at  length  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  Rubicon  for  the  family.  I'aternal  Ilanimer- 
sniitlts  gave  their  sons  sage  advice  on  entering  its  danger- 
ous terms,  while  related  llammei-smiths  inquired  anxiously 
if  Tom  or  Kui)ert  or  Nat  had  been  susiKMuled  yet. 

It  was  looked  upon  rather  as  the  fullilmcnt  of  prophecy 
than  as  a  novelty,  therefore,  that,  some  time  before  the 
mi<ldlc  of  the  present  century,  the  rumor  rushed  through 
the  far  and  near  branches  of  the  stock,  that  Mr.  (iayt<m 
Hammersmith,  sophomore.  —  the  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Hammersmith  of  Quincy, — the  favorite  of  his 
class,  and  first  man  in  their  sjwrts,  but,  alas  !  not  in  their 
class-rooms,  had  been  expelled  from  the  university.  "  For 
continued  neglect  of  the  college  curricuhnn^  and  late  dis- 
orderly conduct  too  marked  to  be  i)assed  over  in  silence," 
the  note  of  the  president  ptit  it ;  the  said  disorderly  con- 
duct having  been  the  heading  of  a  crowd  which  had  col- 
lected all  the  barber-ixtles  and  available  signs  of  the  town, 
and  burned  them  en  via^tse  in  front  of  the  chai)el,  where, 
the  following  morning,  the  rushing  throng  of  worshipiMTS 
bad  to  pass  through  their  charred  remains.  This  rumor 
was  coniinncd  a  few  days  later  by  the  appearance  at  home 
of  the  young  man  in  question,  who,  for  obvious  reasons, 
by  the  way,  had  l>een  passing  by  the  signiQcant  name  of 
Gay  Hammersmith,  at  Cambridge,  for  many  months  past. 
He  invaded  placid  Quincy  with  the  airs  of  a  conqueror, 
iu  most  gorgeous  raiment,  and  carried  himself  as  bravely 
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as'a  prince,  receiving  as  so  much  homage  to  his  rK)wers 
the  silent  stares  of  his  neighbors  and  townsmen,  and  the 
timid  wonder  of  his  fair  30ung  friends,  who  thouglit  him 
"  awfully  wicked,"  but  still  "  so  fascinating  !  " 

The  humiliation  and  disgrace  which  Mr.  Ga\-ton  carried 
off  so  I>ravcly,  an<l  which  nobod}'  seemed  to  hold  imi)or- 
tant,  seeing  the  young  gentleman's  happ}'  manner  and  his 
father's  read}'  forgiveness  (he  had  been  a  young  Hammer- 
smith once  himself) ,  came  with  especi:il  heaviness  to  his 
elder  brother  Richard,  a  senior  at  the  lime  of  the  expul- 
sion, and  rightly  looked  upon  as  the  most  promising  of  the 
family  for  several  generations.  As  the  same  stock  will 
produce,  now  a  mighty  scholar  and  now  a  might}-  brawler, 
now  a  saint  and  now  one  in  whom  Lavater's  ''  devil- 
moments "  preponderate,  there  were  at  the  same  time  in 
college  these  two  l)rothers  of  cssentiall}*  different  tem- 
peraments and  tastes,  —  Kichard,  the  scholarly,  the  re- 
Ber^•ed,  the  sensitive  even  to  shrinking ;  and  Gayton,  the 
hilarious,  the  athletic,  the  hail-fellow  of  his  class.  It  was 
a  bitter  experience  for  Kichard,  this  seeing  his  brother  go 
on  from  l)ad  to  worse  in  spite  of  his  repeated  protests, 
and  finall}-  end  his  university  career  so  ingloriousl}- :  it 
seemed  a  blow  to  his  own  amour  prop  re,  or  at  least  to  his 
family  pride ;  and  he  said  afterwards  that  he  felt  it  had 
affected  his  whole  afler-life,  —  so  sensitive  he  was  I 

Did  space  allow,  we  might  follow  these  brothers  in  their 
subsequent  variant  fortunes,  and  obsene  how  different I3' 
the  Fates  parcelled  out  their  lots.  We  might  follow  the 
younger  as  he  sailed  away  to  China,  and  chronicle  his 
golden  progress  in  that  land  of  the  almond-eyed, — a 
golden  progress  which  soon  procured  him  the  name  of 
"The  Duke"  among  his  friends,  from  a  certain  lordly 
and  imperious  manner  natural  to  him.  We  might  follow 
the  elder  till  we  found  him  hving  in  a  mild,  ecclesiastical 
way,  as  the  Rev.  Richard  Hammersmith,  in  his  Uttle  par- 
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sonage  "Ivy  Hill,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  \nlh 
his  wife,  his  sons  Tom  and  Dick,  and  liis  sweet  young 
daughter  Mabel. 

If  we  could  linger  on  this  portion  of  our  stor3',  we  might, 
too,  dwell  for  a  brief  space  uj>on  that  sad,  sad  day  when 
J\Ir.  Gaj'ton  arrived  from  China  just  in  time  to  have  his 
brother  die  in  his  anus,  —  the  same  arms  which  had 
brought  him  such  fame  in  his  athletic  college-days,  and 
which  now  caught  up  the  tall,  wasted  i)reacher  as  if  he 
had  l)een  a  babe,  and  bore  him  about  the  house  from  one 
sunin*  sjKJt  to  another,  until  his  eyes  were  closed  forever, 
and  his  soul  was  bound  on  its  last  brightening  journey. 
We  might  follow  the  jovial,  sunny-hearted  "Duke,"  as 
be  strove  to  comfort  the  forlorn  widow,  and  bring  order 
out  of  the  business  chaos  in  which  her  aJfairs  had  been 
left  by  her  husband.  We  might  follow  him  as  he  argued 
and  protested,  and  argued  again,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tom's 
being  forthwith  prepared  for  the  university. 

"It  will  i)reak  my  heart  to  have  him  go,"  she  had  said, 
shaking  her  head.  IJut  the  dear  old  (iayton  ha<l  painted 
Mr.  Tom  as  a  hero,  returning  every  half-year  to  glailden 
her  eyes  and  soul  with  his  load  of  honors  ;  and  she  smiled 
feebl}-. 

"I  shall,  at  an}'  rate,  go  and  live  in  Cambridge,  and 
look  af^er  him,"  she  continued,  yielding  a  point.  I>ut 
he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  coddling  a  Hanimersmilh. 

"  Might  as  well  bring  up  a  young  eagle  on  a  bottle,  you 
dear,  little  anxious  mamma !  >>'o,  no,  Clotl  bless  me ! 
let  hini  flop  about  for  himself  a  while.  What  if  he  does 
have  a  fall  or  two?  I've  watched  him:  he's  the  right 
stulf,  madam;  and,  on  the  word  of  a  Hammersmith,  he'll 
go  through  it  all,  and  come  out  a  man  to  make  your  i)oor 
broken  heart  dance,  ma'am." 

And  then,  if  we  were  telling  the  story  of  young  Ham- 
mersmith's "  coacliing  "  days,  we  might  follow  him  for 
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the  two  and  a  half  years  that  he  was  under  the  hai  ds  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Pipon  (II.  U.  180-),  a  learned  young  tutor 
with  the  6eir-unix)rtanee  of  recent  graduation  still  dewy 
upon  him  ;  showing  how  he  advanced  in  amazingl}'  quick 
fashion  through  his  chissics  and  mathematics  and  hihtorv  ; 
how  he  rode  and  swam,  and  pulled  an  oar  better  and  l)etter 
as  his    strength   develoiK'd,  —  a    fact    which    pleased    his 
uncle's  stout  lieart  even  more  than  his  conmiendable  i)rog- 
ress  in  his  studies,  as  the  cheery  "  Duke  "  rushed  on  from 
his  Boston  club  now  and  tht-n,  and  beanu-d  upon  the  still 
life  at  "Ivy  Hill;"  how  his  young  soul  was  fired  with 
the  marvellous,  and,  I  must  own,  rather  apocryphal  stories 
])oured   into   his  ear  by  his   neighbor    IJob    Kuddinian,   a 
student  at  Yale,  in  recounting  the  wonderful  deeds  of  him- 
self and  his  class  ;  how  ho  thrashed  to  the  bellowing  i>oint 
the  hulking  son  of  Mangul  V.'urzel,  the  comer  grocer,  who 
had  called  him  a  ''  mammy-dear,"  or  some  such  obnoxious 
name,  returning  with  blootly  face  and  torn  jacket  to  burst 
in  ni)on  the  sewing-society  in  full  cackle  in  his  mother's 
drawing-room  ;  and  how  his  mother   alternated   between 
solicitude  and  a  Ilickering  ambition  for  her  bo}',  whose 
rapid  progress  she  almost  begrudged,  as  it  brought  him 
nearer  and  nearer  the  day  of  separation,  —  the  da}-  when 
he  would  leave  her  mild  ways,  and  take  his  place  among 
those  nois\-,  important,  conceited,  "horrid"  college-men. 
lint  that  da}'  at  last  came.     iMr.  Andrew  Pipon,  having 
exhausted  his  power  of  "tutoral  glazing,"  and  declaring 
liis  pupil  amply  prepared  to  pass  the  severest  examination, 
if  onh-  he  would  have  contidence,  was  dismissed  b}-  ]SIr. 
Gaytou  Hammersmith,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before. 
The  worthy  tutor,  not  quite  so  all-knowing  as  on  his  arri- 
val, but  with  fuller  ])urse  and  figure,  left  for  his  mother  and 
sisters  in  ^Massachusetts  (whom  he  was  largely  suppoit- 
ing  from  his  earnings) ,  w  ith  the  best  of  feelings  between 
himself  and  Tom. 
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•'Come  and  see  me  in  Cambridge,  won't  30U,  old  fel- 
low?" Tom  had  said,  pressing  his  hand  warmly  at  part- 
ing. Then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  had  addetl, 
"  that  is,  if  I  pass  the  confounded  old  examinations,  which 
I  very  much  doubt." 

And  then,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  confidence  and  dis- 
may, and  with  a  large  part  of  his  technical  actjuin-inents, 
such  as  the  irregular  (Ireek  verbs  an<l  niathematical  for- 
mulae.  confided  in  a  small  hand  to  numerous  little  cards 
(which  he  carried  about  with  him,  and  studied  at  odd 
intervals),  30ung  Tom  soon  aller  left  for  IJoston,  with  his 
uncle,  in  a  rain  of  mingled  tears  and  blessings  from  his 
mother. 

lie  had  turned  on  leaving.  "NVitli  his  ann  around  her, 
he  said,  — 

•  Don't  carry  on  so,  my  little  mother  !  I'm  not  in  yet : 
|x*rhaps  I  may  never  l»e.  But,  whatever  happens,  I  shall 
always  love  you  just  the  same.  And  3'ou  can  depend  that 
I  will  never  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  you  or  father: 
can't  you?" 

"That  I  can.  my  dear  boy,"  she  answercil,  smiling 
tearfully  ;  and,  with  a  kiss  and  a  last  wave  of  the  hand,  ho 
was  gone,  —  the  boy  going  forth  full  of  hope  to  meet  the 
shadowy  future;  the  mother  remaining  to  live,  ami  brood 
over  the  more  real  past,  and  to  i)ray  for  her  dear  boy  ii 
the  new  life  to  which  he  was  rushing  so  gleefully'. 
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ciiaiti:r  III. 

TiiE  INQUISITION  OK  Till;  nir.-wios. 

MAcadomle  meada  UfmbUnK  vitli  the   earthquake   of  Athenian  pcripati-Ucf 
piicing  ui>  uiiU  Ji>un."  —  Kiciiaicu  or  IJfiiT. 

"  U  iiiii  Ul  li.>r  nu  ctrliL-."  —  Dklla  L'ulscan  Motto. 

IV  the  merrv  scvnc  at  Parker's  had  seemed  to  young 
Tora  a  very  startliii*:^  novehy,  before  whieli  all  his 
pre\iou.s  life  sank  into  the  coininonphiee,  his  first  sijiht 
of  the  noble  halls  and  elm-shadowe<l  vistas  of  the  univer- 
sity was  something  never  to  be  quite  forgotten. 

Mr.  Tom  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  uninviting 
surroundings  tlirough  whicli  they  had  been  passing  —  he 
ami  the  ''Duke" — in  a  hack,  one  morning  not  long 
afler  the  going-up  of  the  curtain  at  Parker's  ;  the  uncle, 
indeed,  beginning  to  think  that  the  youngster  was  taking 
it  all  "  dcusedly  as  a  matter  of  course,  begad !  "  Tom's 
heart  began  to  beat  quickly,  however,  and  he  leaned  eagerly 
out  of  the  carriage- window  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
solitl  halls  and  picturesque  grounds  of  the  old  university, 
—  the  Gothic  Library  ;  the  massive,  granite  Boylston  Hall, 
cutting  off  a  view  of  the  quadrangle  ;  the  Aistas  of  arch- 
ing elms  and  distant  halls,  whose  names  even  Tom  did 
not  yet  know ;  and  scurrjing  students  and  slow-pacing 
professors  scattered  here  and  there.  The  "•  Duke,"  l3ing 
comfortably  in  one  corner  of  the  hack,  was  amused  at  the 
vounsc  fellow's  sudden  interest,  and  smiled  to  think  that 
he  had  ever  felt  the  same  quickenuig  of  blood  iu  hiiastlf, 
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not  many  decades  ago,  at  eight  of  tliis  same  brick  and 
mortar  and  stone. 

If  he  had  scoured  both  hemispheres  since  then ;  had 
made  his  bow  in  palaces,  and  been  inlloried  at  great  din 
ners,  with  a  dowager  countess  on  either  hand  ;  had  hob- 
nobbed wit!i  the  great  and  the  blase  from  China  to  Pern, 
and  had  begun  to  feel  that  every  thing  was  a  bit  etale,  — 
he  was  not  displeased  to  watch  the  zest  of  ardent  young 
fellows  like  Tom,  rushing  headlong  to  the  great  show  of 
life.     "What  confiding  young  fools  they  arc  ! 

A  half-hour  later  they  stood  in  the  study  of  Professor 
Kiiyland  I)arl»y,  on  a  retiretl  Cambridge  street,  presenting 
a  letter  of  intnxluetion  from  the  late  tutor,  Mr.  Andrew 
I'ilKjn,  which,  by  the  way,  as  a  siKjcimen  of  i>edantic  i)hra- 
seology,  might  well  bear  transcript  into  these  pages. 

The}'  were  a  striking  coui)le,  —  the  slim,  broad-shoul- 
dered nephew,  with  a  straight-in-the-e3e  look  which  caught 
you  at  once,  and,  for  one  so  young,  a  large  sharc  of  that 
shadow^'  somewhat  called  a  presence,  which  was  sure  to 
aiuiouuce  itself  the  moment  that  he  entered  a  room  with 
others  ;  the  imcle,  Iarg<T  of  girth  than  when  lie  climbed 
the  barber-iKjles  some  thirty  years  ago,  broad-clu-sted  like 
Tom,  and  with  the  rather  distinguishing  marks  of  llie  scar, 
the  close  gi'ay  mustache  and  sUghtly-waving  grayish  hair, 
before  mentioned. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Hammersmith  and  ^Ir.  Ilannncrsmith.  I 
am  very  hapjiy  to  meet  you.  ^lay  I  not  ask? — yes,  it 
must  be!  Mr.  Ilauunersmith,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, you  left  Camluidge  just  before  I  entered.  Your 
fame  lingered  after  you,  sir,"  sai«l  the  professor  ;  at  which 
the  two  elders  smiled  a  broad  smile,  to  Tom's  wonder. 

"  Yes  :  the  air  of  Cambridge  did  not  agree  with  me.  — 
It  has  grown  much  more  health^'  since  then,  Tom,"  said 
the  *'  Duke,"  turning  to  his  nephew;  and  the  "  Duke  " 
and  the  professor  wont  olT  into  a  Gt  of  explosive  laughter, 
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wliitli  Tom  niatlo  his  uncle  explain  the  moment  they  wore 
outside  the  door,  —  the  young  innocent  ! 

''  And  so  you  arc  coming  up  to  live  among  us,  Mr. 
Ilannnei'smith?  "  said  the  professor,  addressing  Tom. 

'•  I  can  hardly  say  that  as  yet,  sir:  I  wish  I  might! 
lint  1  am  going  to  try  pretty*  hard,"  answered  Tom. 

-Try,  man!"  interix)sed  the  '*  Duko."  ''It's  the 
same  thing,  or  you're  no  Ihuimiersmitii,  sir  I  Try  !  (lofl 
bless  me  I" 

"I'm  very  glad  to  welcome  you,  ver}'  glad  indeed," 
continued  the  professor.  "You  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  class  this  year  promises  to  be  exccedingl}*  large. 
The  schools  are  sending  up  very  large  numl»ers,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  hear,  of  very  gtxxl  material.  But  it  is  draw- 
ing near  to  nine  o'clock.  Shall  I  accompany  you  to  the 
university,  and  introilucc  you  to  some  of  the  examiners? 
]My  duties  do  not  carry  mc  therc  to-tlay  ;  but  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  do  what  I  can  to  make  the  plunge  easier 
to  you.  Have  you  been  in  Ciunbridgc  before?  No? 
V.'cll,  I  hojM?,  Mr.  "Hammersmith,  that  you  and  your 
nephew  will  make  my  house  your  headquarters  while  hero, 
and  do  me  the  honor  of  dining  with  me  to-day." 

And  the  "Duke"  accepted  with  a  courtly  bow,  and  a 
"  Thanlcs,  very  much  ; "  while  Tom,  as  they  walked  to  the 
college,  found  himself  talking  with  unusual  opeu-hearted- 
ness  to  the  professor,  to  whom  he  had  warmed  at  once,  as 
he  saw  the  genuine  interest  with  which  he  had  welcomed 
them,  and  the  sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  his 
own  rather  anxious  feeUngs.  The  apiKjintmcnts  of  his 
study,  too,  —  a  collection  of  fragiant  pipes  on  the  mantel, 
a  gun  in  a  corner,  a  pair  of  horns  over  the  door,  a  mysteri- 
ous black  sign  with  •'  II.  Darb}-  "  in  white  letters  on  the 
Untel  of  the  door,  and  many  other  cheering,  unprofessional 
marks  which  caught  his  eye,  —  tohl  him  that  here  v/as  a 
man  not  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pipon  and  the  typi- 
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oal  profissor,  but  one  in  whom  he  could  look  for  hearty 
fclluw-feoling  and  :m  ai»i>rec-iati<»n  of  the  youn<r-ni:in 
world. 

Would  3"ou  follow  Mr.  Tom  thron<,di  the  dc'tails  of  his 
t^vo-days'  martyrdom?  If  the  familiars  of  the  raik  and 
thumb-screw  had  your  brotlu-r  in  iharfje,  pentle  reader; 
or  your  son,  ni}'  dear  madam,  were  doomed  to  sit  for  a 
])eri(Ml  with  his  i)reciou9  feet  in  the  stocks  (which  may 
the  Fatt'S  fon-fcnd  I)  —  would  you  be  present  to  watch  his 
torture?  Well,  perhaps  you  would,  with  that  tender 
compassion  which  is  one  of  your  sweetest  ]>ossession8,  or 
]K'rhaps  from  a  spirit  of  iufiuisition  in  another  sense,  for 
which  man-moralists  jrive  you  cre<lit.  lint  I  like  to  thijik 
that  you  would  jirefer  to  keep  out  of  the  way  while  the 
screws  were  turnint;,  and  the  boards  were  ])ressin!X.  and 
be  on  hand  to  reci'ive  the  ]»«M»r  fellow  after  it  was  all  over, 
an«l  cover  him  with  the  mantle  of  your  sympathy  an<l  hjve. 

Who  that  has  been  through  it  docs  not  remember,  as 
though  of  j-esterday,  tlie  restless  commingling  of  candi- 
dates, like  a  l>and  of  wihl  horses  as  yet  without  a  leafier? 
The  clannish  bmly  from  the  great  schools.  —  Exeter, 
Andover,  Dixwell's,  Boston  and  IJoxburA"  Latin, — each 
with  i>etty  chiefs  of  its  own,  and  each  destined  to  strive, 
in  a  measure,  for  the  mastery  of  the  class?  the  irregulars 
from  distant  cities,  and  private  tutors,  and  from  country 
hamlets,  where  the  departure  for  Cambridge  of  the  solitary 
candidate — hero  of  the  village  Debating  Societj-  —  was 
the  event  of  the  summer,  hamlet-shaking?  and  Harvard 
Hall,  with  its  i>oiiraits  of  placid  benefactors  of  the  uni- 
versity smiling  down  upon  many  a  lad  flounduing  in  an 
ebbing  fl<x)d  of  classics,  and  consuming  his  pencil  in 
despair  ;  its  long  rows  of  tables  and  iK-nches  of  8_\Tnl)olic 
greenness ;  an  aw  ful  knot  of  professors  and  big-wijj^s 
gathered  in  the  middle,  opjwsite  the  door;  with  soil- 
footed  tutors  and  proctors,  quick  of  e^^e,  and  suspicious. 
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from  recent  personal  knowledge,  patrolling  the  lines,  — 
suave  of  speech,  but,  oh!  so  negative  in  ans'Wer?  the 
various  smaller  rooms  in  Harvard  and  University  relocat- 
ing this  scene  on  the  second  ilay,  the  day  of  the  viva  voce 
examinations?  and,  giving  the  throb  to  all  this  machin- 
ery, tlie  fervent  youth,  working  as  for  life  at  the  benches, 
rushing  from  one  examination  to  another,  or  powwowing, 
Imlian  fashion,  on  the  small  grass-plats  b\'  University 
steps  (a  favorite  rallying-point  in  Hammersmith's  day), 
discussing  their  pajK-rs,  their  success,  their  professors, 
•whom  they  already  begin  to  call  "Old  Darby,"  or  "Old 
IJrimblecom,"  or  "  Old  Bone,"  and  beginning  even  now 
to  crystallize,  like  all  new  Ixxlies  of  men,  around  certain 
leaders  and  oracles? —  ah  !  how  it  all  comes  up  before  me 
again  these  thousands  of  miU'S  away  ! 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  an  unusuall}*  stiff  mathemat- 
ical pai)er,  on  the  first  day,  when  Professor  Darb}-  walked 
quietly  to  Tom,  whom  he  had  seen  squirming,  and  consult- 
ing his  hair  for  some  minutes,  and  asked,  — 

"  Well,  sir,  how  are  you  getting  on?  " 

''  Making  a  i)retty  Itad  mess  of  it,  Um  afraid.  Fd 
give  a  j-ear's  growth  to  know  the  answer  to  No.  8  !  " 

"  Yes?  Let  me  see."  And  glancing  at  the  paper  and 
Tom's  manuscript,  which  was  in  a  bold,  large  hand,  he 
added,  "  Well,  it  is  rather  a  tough  one  ;  but  you're  coming 
on  all  right;  don't  despair,"  and  walked  off  towards  a 
sturdy  young  fellow  in  the  corner,  whom  Tom  had  noticed 
as  a  man  of  some  imiK)rtance  among  his  fellows.  They 
T.hispered  together ;  and  the  3'ouug  man  looked  towards 
Tom. 

After  this  pajxr  was  over,  and  as  the  young  men  were 
separating  for  dinner,  Professor  Darb}'  appeared  at  the 
outer  door,  and,  taking  Tom  by  the  arm,  approached  the 
young  feUow  with  whom  he  had  whimpered,  saying, 
"George,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Hammersmith, 
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—  I\rr.  Tom  Ihiiumersinilli.  My  nephew,  George  doldie, 
Ml'.  Haniniersmith.  lie's  a  stranger,  George,  ami  I  would 
like  you  to  intro<Uiee  him  among  your  friends."  And  the 
two  young  fellows,  eying  eaeh  other  as  though  they  were 
seleetiiig  nn'mhers  for  a  crew,  shook  hands  jKwerfuUy 
(after  the  manner  of  hoating-men),  and  walked  into  eaeh 
other's  aequaintanee  and  tastes,  hoix?s  and  fears,  at  onee, 
meanwhile  taking  their  way  to  the  professor's  to  dinner. 

And  the  "Duke"?  "Well,  he  walked  altout  the  old 
familiar  neighborhood  (hiring  these  two  days  of  trial ;  he 
smoked  the  professor's  study  full  of  smoke  a  dozen  times 
or  more  ;  he  waited  anxiously  for  his  ni'phew  at  the  college- 
dooi-s  now  and  then,  and  a.sked  Trofrssor  Darhy  again  and 
again,  "  (iad,  I  hoiK^  the  young  fellow's  going  to  i)ass 
muster,  eh?  "  In  fact,  old  cosmopolitan  as  he  was,  and 
cool  philosojiher,  he  was  most  uncommonly  interested  on 
Tom's  account,  and  hetr.ayed  his  solicitude  to  an  extent 
for  which  he  severely  reprimanded  himself  when  lo«jking 
in  the  glass  next  morning.  IJnt  the  beaming  young  fellow 
came  up  with  such  a  smiling  face  after  every  encounter, — 
as  the  IIanunersn)ith  fashion  was,  after  success  and 
defeat  alike,  —  that  the  anxious  old  Itoy  was  confident  it 
wouhl  all  come  out  right,  and  was  proud,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  such  a  handsome  and  resolute  young  candidate  in  his 
charge. 

I  suppose  that  the  man  waiting  to  he  hung,  or  the  soldier 
blindfolded  standing  to  be  shot,  or  Miss  Arabella  waiting 
to  be  taken  out  in  the  "  Gcnnan,"  and  only  a  half-hour 
left,  or  the  lawyer  cxijccting  his  first  brief,  or  any  other 
anxious  person  in  any  expectant  mood  that  you  ma}' 
jtieture  to  Nourself,  is  in  a  rather  unenviable  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  or  of  animation  so  intense  as  almost 
to  seem  breathless.  But  1  doubt  if  the  jHSsition  of  any 
of  them  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  young  candi- 
date who  waited  in  old  University  Chapel  in  Hammer- 
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smith's  time  (it  is  bisected  in  two  directions  now,  I  hear, 
and  devoted  to  other  use).,  and  waited  and  waited  till  his 
name  was  ealknl  by  Fate,  and  he  left  his  friends  —  as 
others  had  lell  him,  one  by  one  —  to  meet  the  (b'ead  pres- 
ence in  the  faculty  room,  —  tlie  arsenal  of  so  much  direful 
enginery.  "Why  the  names  of  the  frcsliman  candidates 
were  not  posted,  as  abroad,  or  the  papers  liandcd  about 
in  a  more  wholesale  wa}-,  the  aspirant  of  earlier  days 
■wondered  in  vain,  but  concluded  with  imagining  that  the 
faculty  had  prescribetl  the  solitary  method  as  a  sort  of 
civilized  barbarism,  or  rumiing  of  tlic  gauntlet,  for  the 
more  stoical  training  of  its  neoi»Iiytes. 

-  (Joldie  !  "  had  been  called,  ■•  IVnliallow  !  "  and  "  Free- 
mantle  !  "  and  many  others  whom  Tom  did  not  know 
personally  had  been  ealleil.  Shouts  were  heard  outside, 
below  stairs,  as  the  successful  men  rushed  into  the  anns 
of  tlieir  classmates.  Ami  at  last,  when  Tom  had  nearly 
twiddled  a  button  off  the  cushion  on  which  he  sat,  "•Ham- 
mersmith !  "  was  shouted  by  the  proctor  at  the  door  ;  and 
Tom  scuttU'd  into  the  faculty  room,  where  the  president, 
^Egidius  Dununer,'   stood  holding  a  paper  towards  him, 

*  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated,  that  the  rather  nebulous  characters  of 
DummtT  and  other  members  of  the  colU'ife  facuhy  Introduced  in  thci<e  pages  arc 
purely  Imuifliiury.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  biographer  of  llaramersmith  did  not 
even  know  the  name  of  the  honored  occupant  of  the  prefidcntiul  chair  at  Cam- 
bridge when  ^E^'iJius  Durainer  was  tirst  selected  for  sers-ice  in  Ilamraersrailh's 
day.  A  brotlu-r  alumnwi  who  was  captured  on  his  travels  by  the  present  chroni- 
cler, and  made  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  manuscript,  whether  he  would  or  not, 
has  kindly  suggested  that  a  suspicion  of  caricature  might  be  raised  by  the  rather 
gruleiique  name  chosen  for  the  head  of  the  university.  This  note  is  appended 
to  lay  that  suispicion.  The  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris,  excommunication  by  Alma 
Mater,  or  any  other  dire  punishment,  would  be  too  good  a  fate  for  one  who 
could  dare  to  attempt  caricature,  or  direct  portraiture  from  real  life,  in  a  place 
like  this.  The  present  writer,  at  any  rate,  who  retains  nothing  but  the  most 
respectful  regard  for  the  gentlemen  under  whom  his  youthful  days  were  passed 
in  Cambridge,  would  prefer  that  these  pages  should  remain  forever  unread, 
rather  than  that  he  should  be  accused  of  indulging  in  burlesque  of  their  high 
offices,  than  which  none  can  be  higher.  'Why  a  semi-humorous  i.ame  was 
chosen  for  the  hi-ad  of  the  university,  and  why  Professor  Darby,  Di .  3rimble- 
com,  auJ  others  were  drawn  as  they  have  been  in  the  pages  which  follow,  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the  needs  of  a  book  like  this,  and  who  wiL 
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and  l)Owing  in  silence,  like  the  dummy  which  he  was  called 
in  nickname. 

Tom  took  the  paper,  and  waited  for  the  pi*esident  to 
say  something  on  his  case.  As  he  said  notliing,  except 
"Mr.  Hammersmith,"  and  continue<l  to  bow  as  before, 
and  as  another  man  was  coming  up  for  his  papers  at  the 
moment,  Tom  bowed  in  return,  and  went  (Mit  by  a  side- 
diMjr,  rushing  down  the  stone  steps,  with  pajM'rs  in  hand, 
but  having  not  the  least  idea  whether  he  had  been  admit- 
ted or  ignominiou,sly  rejected. 

"  Ibnv  is  it,  Ilammei-smith? "  called  doldie  and  a 
dozen  others,  rushing  at  him. 

"  Haven't  the  least  idea.  He  never  said  a  wonl,"  an- 
swered Tom  innocentl}' ;  but  Ci oldie  tore  open  iiis  pni)er8 
antl  sliouted,  — 

"Hurrah!  Admitted  without  conditions!  Congratu- 
late you,  old  boy!"  And  he  huggt'd  him  with  the  hug 
which  Tom  soon  leanietl  was  the  sign  of  exceeding  great 
joy  at  the  university, — the  acme  of  congratulation.  Hut 
Tom  hardly  stoppc«l  to  receive  the  hands  ami  the  i»laudits 
of  his  friends,  nor  to  regard  more  than  in  passing  several 
woful  figures  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd,  —  Brand  and 
Mountfort  and  Cleland  and  others,  who  had  come  up  con- 
fidentl}*  to  examination  vcar  afler  year,  and  were  every 
time  rejected  by  discriminating  Ahna  Mater. 

He  was  rushing  headlong  to  Professor  Darby's,  to 
carry  the  good  news  to  his  uncle,  when  a  voice  at  the 
college-g.ite  arrestetl  him:  "Tom,  Tom,  where  are  you 
going?"  and  he  turned  to  find  the  anxious  old  "Duke" 
in  a  hack  drawn  up  outside  the  college-gate,  where  he 
had  flriven  to  get  tidings  as  soon  as  ixwsible.  "  All 
right,  all  right,  uncle  !  Admitttxl  without  conditions  !  — • 
H-i-g-h !  "  shouted  Tom,  and  jumping  into  the  hack,  and 

be  good  enough  to  follow  the  counro  of  Dummcr  and  the  rest  as  It  eolncidca  with 
the  path  of  H&mmcremith,  or  runs  counter  to  it,  aa  the  case  may  be. 
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ordering  the  driver  to  make  haste  to  Professor  Darby's,  ho 
handed  his  uncle  the  papers,  and  sank  on  the  seat,  looking 
back  at  the  buildings  as  they  whirled  away,  with  a  sort  of 
possessory  interest  vastl}'  ditferent  from  the  feeling  with 
which  he  had  first  approached  them. 

How  the  old  gentleman  hugged  him,  and  congratulated 
him,  anil  looked  fondly  at  the  young  fellow's  radiance  ! 
And  how  the  professor's  family  repeated  the  operation, 
with  mollifications !  for,  though  we  have  not  mentioned 
it,  there  were  members  of  the  professor's  household  from 
whom  to  receive  the  uncle's  congratulations  in  exact  kind 
wouUl  hardly  have  been  proper.  What  a  dinner  they  had 
that  evening,  with  Goldie,  Penhallow,  Freemantle,  and 
Arthur  Twceily,  the  last  of  whom  hatl  shown  many  polite 
attentions  to  Tom  during  his  examinations  (•'  I'm  a  junior 
now,  traditional  friend  of  freshmen,  you  know,"  he  had 
remarked  to  the  "  Duke,"  who  was  thanking  him  for  his 
kindness),  it  docs  not  concern  us  to  describe. 

We  may  pass  over,  also,  the  proud  3'oung  fellow's  tri- 
umphal reception  at  "  Ivy  Hill ;  "  his  fond  mother's  tears, 
and  Mabel's  and  young  Dick's  delight  ;  and  how  he  strut- 
ted about  the  stables  anil  dog-kennels ;  patronized  his 
mare  and  Trim,  the  lame  setter ;  looked  deprecatingly  at 
his  lapstreak  in  the  boathouse ;  and  altogether  bore  him- 
self as  many  a  happy,  high-spirited  lad  has  carried  himself 
before  and  since,  and  will  carry  himself,  let  us  hope,  to 
the  end  of  time,  so  long  as  health  and  spirits  and  youthful 
pride  shall  be  held  the  good  things  that  they  are. 

As  his  own  thoughts  and  yearnings  are  carrj'ing  him 
now  continually  awaj*  from  his  quiet  home  to  idealized 
Cambridge,  and  the  stirring  life  awaiting  him,  we  will  fol- 
low their  du-ection,  and,  passing  over  the  few  weeks  spent 
at  "  I\-y  Hill,"  — Tom's  restless  impatience,  the  notes  of 
preparation,  the  boxing  of  choice  books  and  pictures  and 
room-ornaments  culled  from  the  widow's  none  too  abun- 
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(lant  store,  and  the  final  blessings  at  parting, —  meet  liiin 
rctuined  to  the  uuiversit}',  and  preparing  to  find  his  niehc 
in  tlie  little  world  of  four-years'  whirling  into  wliieh  he  had 
beeu  Introdueed. 
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CI  I A  ITER    IV. 

A    SCKIMMAGE    AM)    A    SLDDKN    ALLT. 

"  Unus  homo  mibU  currendo  rcatliult  rem."  — EsNirfl. 
"ContcuJinK  Willi  twith  and  nuil." 

Is'l.siAM  WiNZLT,  Locke  of  four  tcoir  thrt  (jueationl. 

I  SAY,  Golclic,  arc  you  going  into  the  football  match 
to-morrow?  " 

"  or  course  I  am  !  So  are  you,  or  you're  not  the  fellow 
I  take  you  for." 

The  first  speaker.  Hammersmith,  who  had  come  over 
from  his  quarters  in  Brattle  House,  was  seated  in  the 
luxurious  win<low-seat  of  CJoldie's  Ilolworthy  room,  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  fall  terra.  Goldie  himself  was  lying 
prone  on  his  sofa,  with  knees  crossed  high  in  air,  blowing 
rings  from  his  pipe  towards  the  ceiling,  and  tning  to  prod 
them  with  his  right  foot  as  the}-  rose.  His  chum,  Pinck- 
ney,  an  open-hearted,  somewhat  comlmstible  Southerner, 
■was  out  visiting  his  new  classmates,  or  promenading  the 
town,  or,  perhaps,  already  running  his  neck  into  danger 
from  tyrannical  sophomores  even  thus  earl}'  in  his  univer- 
sity life, — impetuous  fellow  as  he  was. 

It  was  a  peaceful  Sunday  afternoon.  A  breeze  was 
just  rustling  the  drooping  foliage  of  the  elms,  wliich  were 
casting  flickering  shadows  on  the  close-cut  tnrf,  where  the 
merry  al  fresco  dances  of  Class  Da}-  (not  yet  become 
obsolete  or  unpopular)  had  so  recently  been  held,  radiant 
with  youths  and  maidens, 

"Dancing  "iieath  the  checkered  sliade." 
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The  chimes  on  Christ  Church  were  ringing  for  afternoon 
service,  ami  their  pensive  music  floated  harmoniously  into 
the  current  of  the  young  men's  thoughts  and  revery. 
How  many  a  lad,  fresh  from  a  far  home,  lus  boyhood 
behind  him,  the  big  future  Uxjming  before,  has  sat  thus, 
and  listened  to  the  chimes  which  were  sounding  this  after- 
noon for  the  new  freshmen  for  the  first  time!  What  aro 
tluir  thoughts?  Are  they  brave?  Are  they  despondent? 
Do  they  think  of  the  niothers  and  sisters  that  they  have 
left,  behind?  Do  they  long  for  fame,  and  a  great  name 
among  men?  Or  arc  they  content  with  the  pR'sent,  and 
resolved,  for  these  happy  four  years  at  least,  to  live  and  bo 
merry,  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself,  as  the  past 
has  done? 

"  Why,  all  the  fellows  arc  going  in,"  continued  Goldie. 
"  Freemanlle  says  it's  often  the  making  of  a  man's  uni- 
versity fiime  ;  and  lie's  seen  a  good  many  games  since 
he's  been  at  Dixwell's." 

"  Freemantlc  !  Can  he  kick?  He  looks  too  delicate, 
and  weak  on  his  jiins,"  said  Tom. 

"  Kick  !  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  guess  you  haven't  seen 
tlie  game,  eh?  or  heard  of  it?  See  that  picture?  "  l>low- 
ing  a  cloud  of  smoke  towards  a  colored  print  next  his 
liedroom-door,  —  "The  Chicken"  and  "Yankee  Boy" 
in  attitude  of  defence.  Tom  nodded.  "  Are  those  birds 
kicking?  Kicking  has  no  more  to  do  with  this  football 
game  than  with  the  sparring  of  those  bullet-headed  fellows 
vonder!  Do  you  box?"  and  Tom  was  about  to  answer, 
wondering  what  strange  rules  could  govern  the  football 
games  of  the  university,  when  I'inckney  entered  with  a 
number  of  freshmen.  They  were  intnxluced,  shook  hands 
wannly.  and  subsided  into  easy-chairs  and  window-seats. 

"  Well,  George,  I've  seen  lots  of  the  fellows  this  aHer- 
noon,"  said  Pinekney,  — "  they're  coming  over  in  crowds 
flora  Boston  and  Brooklinc  and  Uoxbury ;  lucky  dogs  to 
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be  able  to  spend  Smulay  at  home  !  —  and  I  tbiuk  we  shall 
make  a  pretty  good  stand  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Are  the}'  all  going  in?"  asked  Goldie,  tnrning  on  his 
elbow  towards  the  new-eoniers. 

The  freshmen  present  made  impressive  vows  of  loyalty, 
such  as  ''  You  bet  we  are  !  "  "  Well,  I  rather  thiixk  so  !  " 
and  so  on  ;  and  l*inekney  continued,  — 

"  Yes,  haven't  seen  a  frllow  that  was  chieken-hearted  ; 
and  a  mighty  good-sized  lot  they  are  !  Oh,  yes  !  there's 
one  chap —  What's  his  name?  —  He  rooms  in  your 
entry,  lirinton,  right  across  from  you." 

*'  A —  Breese,  you  mean?  " 

"  Yes,  Breese.  Kural  chap,  I  should  say  ;  strong  smell 
of  turnips  in  the  room.  A  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  a 
fist  like  a  bargeman's.  Jove,  I  thought  he'd  break  ever}' 
bone  in  my  fingers  when  I  shook  his  ugly  (lipi)or  just 
now!  "  And  Pinekney  looketl  at  his  own  white  tapering 
hands  sympathetically,  and,  passing  them  through  his  black 
forelock,  added,  '*  Guess  he's  one  of  your  strait-laced 
coves,  —  Sunday  school,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  He  said 
he  had  heard  that  it  wasn't  a  square  game,  but  a  fight ; 
and  he  should  decline  to  join  —  on  principle.  Hang  his 
jirinciples !  What  we  want  is  muscle.  He'd  make  a 
rattlPr  for  a  rush  1  " 

"Can't  we  secure  him?  "  asked  Goldie,  with  the  air  of 
a  general  about  to  lose  a  valuable  adjutant. 

"•  'Fraid  not ;  firm  as  a  rock,  I  imagine,  when  he's  made 
up  liis  mind.  They  say  he  walked  all  the  way  from  Ohio 
here.     Pity  to  waste  such  leg-muscle,  eh?" 

"  I  know  a  fellow  that  knows  him,"  interposed  a  small 
man,  perhaps  not  sorry  that  such  a  musclcman  should 
be  on  hand  as  a  possible  buckler  for  himself  in  the  con- 
test.    '•  I'll  ask  him  to  speak  to  him." 

"Of  course  you're  going  in,"  said  Pinekney,  turning 
to  Hammersmith. 
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"  "^Tien  3'ou're  in  Rome,  and  so  forth,"  said  Tom- 
"  I've  never  seen  the  game,  and  I  don't  liox  :  Imt  I  tliiuk 
I  can  do  some  pretty-  tall  knocking  about."  And  the 
men  present  looked  aihniringly,  and  at  the  same  time 
l)ityin;ily,  at  him. 

Provident  fellows  !  Every  one  of  them  had  K-cn  postur- 
ing, and  hitting  from  the  .shoulder,  antl  learning  tlie  rudi- 
ments of  the  manly  art,  for  months  now,  from  various 
square-visaged  gentry  in  dilfercnt  places,  hut  mostly  from 
"The  Chicken,"  —  a  notorious  Boston  light-weight,  at 
l)rcsent  a  great  favorite  with  university  mm.  In  fact, 
Ilcnchmnn  and  some  of  the  fast  set  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  invitirjg  him  to  Cambridge  to  liltle  sujjpers  and  wines, 
at  whicii  his  cropj>ed  head  and  flattene<l  nose  made  a 
startling  contrast  to  the  modish  young  students;  and 
his  quick  sparring  anil  nimble  "  fives,"  when  the  tables 
were  moved  and  the  gloves  put  on,  were  rather  too  nnuh 
for  the  amateurs  who  stoo«l  up  against  him. 

This  i)racticc  had  come  to  a  sudden  end,  however,  afJer 
a  peculiarly  uproarious  supper  at  Porter's,  —  a  neighbor- 
ing tavern,  —  whence,  after  a  night  of  carousal  and  con- 
siderable fist-practice,  the  company',  none  too  8tea«ly  in 
the  night-air,  descended  upon  Cambriilge,  jwunded  suc- 
cessive remonstrant  watchmen  in  turn,  and  at  last,  after 
a  desperate  struggle  with  the  united  police-force,  left 
"  The  Chicken,"  weary  with  much  fighting,  but  still  game, 
safely  jugged,  with  several  of  their  number,  in  the  town 
jail.  Three  of  them  were  susi>ended  next  day  ;  and  "  The 
Chicken"  was  a  hero  in  college-circles  from  that  day  on. 
Though  shy  of  Cambriilge  supi>ers,  proctors,  and  i>olicc, 
he  remained  the  jx't  of  the  fast  and  the  muscular  sets, 
and  received  full  p.ny  from  his  pupils  for  the  sudden 
stars  that  he  showed  them  at  his  dingv  little  office  adjoin- 
ing Milo's  g^-mnasiura  in  Host  on, — an  ofilce  stale  with 
bad  tobacco,  and  hung  with  Qaring  pictures  of  the  P.  R., 
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—  grantliose  ludlies  with  bulf^ing  biceps,  standing  ever 
ready  to  strike,  but  never  striking. 

As  all  proscril)ed  men,  like  forbidden  fruit,  have  a  pecu- 
liar piquancy,  "The  Chicken"  found  himself  6urfeit(>d 
with  popularity;  ami  not  only  undergraduates,  but  men 
from  the  schools,  and  young  lads  not  comiug  up  for  years, 
buttoned  on  his  gloves,  and  stood  up  in  his  littli'  ollico  (o 
be  pounded,  and  have  their  eyes  opened  and  shut  to  the 
beauties  of  the  manly  art. 

So  Tom  sat  n(jw  and  listened  to  the  talk  of  "  The  Chick- 
en's "  pupils,  their  descriptions  of  other  games,  their  sev- 
eral plans  and  devices  for  this  one  in  particular;  aiid, 
b(>fore  he  \vt\,  he  hail  received  a  fair  though  quite  new 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  first  inter-class  contest. 

Freemantle  came  in  from  his  room  at  Morgan's,  —  a 
fast  man  of  the  better  sort,  if  such  an  expression  ma^-  bo 
usfd, — ricli,  handsome,  thin,  but  wiry  and  muscular,  a 
capital  boxer,  runner,  and  fencer,  but  hardly  up  to  the 
more  sturdy  sports.  He  was  received  with  the  homage 
which  is  generally  paid  such  men  by  young  hero-worship- 
pers ;  and  sitting  down,  half  on  the  sofa,  half  on  Goldie's 
feet,  he  entered  at  once  into  their  conversation. 

lie  had  not  said  five  words  before  Tom  recognized  his 
mistake  in  thinking  him  ignorant  or  incapable  of  the 
game  ;  and  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  turned  their  ram- 
liling  talk  into  a  business-like  discussion  of  wa3's  and 
means  of  organizing  their  men,  and  working  together  for 
victor}-,  showed  the  30unger  fellows  that  here  was  a  man 
to  whom  the}'  might  look  as  a  leader,  and  one  likel}-  to 
deser^■e  well  of  his  part}'. 

^lore  men,  freshly  arri\-ing,  dropped  in.  The  strength 
and  abilities  of  most  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
class  were  already  pretty  thoroughly  canvassed ;  and, 
when  the  bell  for  afternoon  chapel  rang,  the  make-up  of 
theii*  party  for  the  gi-eat  football  match  was  as  complete 
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as  could  be  cxix^ctcd  from  the  raw  recruits  under  their 
command. 

Frcemantle  and  Hammersmith  went  off  arm  in  ann  to 
clinpcl,  which  was  not  yet  become  tlie'  importunate  temple 
of  w«>r.siiip  that  four  years'  comiuilsory  attendamv  on 
prayers  and  services  contrive  to  render  it  in  the  minds  of 
most  undergraduates.  And  as  the  reverend  preacher  rose 
in  his  place,  and  began  to  rcail,  '■'  I  have  fought  a  goo*^ 
fight,  I  have  finished  m}'  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith," 
more  men  than  Hammersmith  and  Freemantle  smiled,  and 
looketl  mischief  at  each  other,  and  wondcrcil  if  that  grave 
faiv  an<l  devout  manni-r  could  shelter  a  donhle  entendre. 

TIhtc  wa.s  a  ucw  choir  that  day,  and  several  d::inty 
boiujcts  in  the  ix'ws,  to  which  Freemantle  had  called  atten- 
tion wlien  they  entered  ;  so  that  between  all  these,  and 
the  crowding  memories  of  home,  which  the  place,  and  tlio 
hour,  and  tlic  parental  associations  with  the  preaclier's 
otiicc,  called  nj),  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Tom  could  have  given  so 
fair  a  synopsis  of  the  sermon  as  he  had  been  used  to  giv- 
ing of  his  dear  father's  at  home,  just  Ijefore  the  lamps 
were  brought  in,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  dusk.  His 
mind  was  busy  with  all  the  teeming  thoughts  natural  to 
his  new  departure  in  life,  and  esi>ecially  with  the  anlicipa- 
tion  of  the  great  struggle  which  he  had  just  heaixl  dis- 
cussed, and  which  was  so  soon  to  come  olT. 

•  ••••••••a 

When  ^liss  Darby,  and  her  cousins  the  Barlows,  from 
Jamaica  I'lain,  drove  up  in  their  carriage  to  the  Delta,  the 
following  evening,  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  they 
found  that  ancient  playground  —  scene  of  so  man}'  s^wrts 
and  struggles  —  surrounded  on  every  hand  with  several 
rows  of  carnages  and  horsemen  and  i)edestrians,  gath- 
ered to  witness  the  struggle  and  scrimmage  which  went 
under  the  name  of  the  footltall  match. 

Cambindge  and  the  neighboring  towns  and  country  were 
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out  in  full  force  to  see  a  brother,  or  a  cousin,  or  a  son, 
loish  into  somebody's  else  brother,  or  cousin,  or  son,  or 
fall  over  the  ball  now  and  then,  or  stand  up  to  be  knocked 
down,  or  jK'rfonn  other  brave  deeds,  for  the  honor  of  his 
class.  Small  boys,  ginning  with  foreknowledge  of  the 
sport,  were  perched  on  the  ])osts,  or  maintained  a  dubious 
e(iiulil)ninn  on  the  upturned  angle  of  the  fence-rails. 
Tutors  and  proctors,  and  here  and  there  an  old  professor 
^ilh  a  young  heart,  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  prepared  to 
watch  the  questionable  sport, — a  sjwrt  which  was  not 
forl)idden  by  the  faculty,  to  be  sure,  but  regarded  rather 
as  the  inevitable  though  degenerate  reUc  of  ancient  usage, 
and  a  not  undesirable  safety-valve  for  the  semi-host ilo 
feelings  of  sophomores  and  freshmen,  better  worked  olf 
in  these  earlier  and  less  occupied  days  of  the  tcim  than 
later. 

•*  VTliy,  Ellen,  are  we  late?  Oh,  dear!  we  shall  have 
no  view  at  all.  "What  a  crowd  there  is  !  "  said  ^liss  Bar- 
low, addressing  her  cousin  Miss  Darby ;  and  the  young 
ladies  stood  up  a  moment  in  the  open  carriage  to  have  a 
better  view. 

"Sit  down,  won't  jou !  "  said  the  peremptory  Xed. 
"  Game  hasn't  begun.  "What  do  30U  want  to  stand  up 
for?  Girls  are  always  so  curious  !  "  and  the  young  ladies 
subsided. 

At  tliis  juncture  the  dowager  Mrs.  Malachite,  whose 
old  fashioned  barouche  was  just  inside  the  Barlows',  next 
the  fence,  spoke  sharpl}-  to  her  coachman  ;  and  the  ancient 
Tehiile,  with  much  cramping,  and  backing,  and  disturb- 
ance of  neighbors,  hmibered  out,  and  rolled  towards  Bos- 
ton. The  patient  dowager  had  waited  an  hour  now  to  see 
her  darling  Sam  march  out  to  do  battle  with  the  freshmen, 
and  she  was  due  at  the  Minturns',  Beacon  Street,  at  eight 
o'clock,  for  a  quiet  rubber  of  whist,  —  the  Minturns  hav- 
ing relui'ued  early  from  Xahant,  on  account  of  the  raw 
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weather  wliitli  bad  sot  in  prematurely  on  the  soashoro ; 
and,  "  if  there  was  an}-  thing  in  all  the  world  "  that  Mrs. 
IVIinturn  and  the  drar  girls  ''  hatc<i,"  it  was  "  those  awful 
east  winds,"  which  went  through  their  iK)or  pamfx^red 
bodies  like  knife-hlades. 

So  old  JIi-s.  Mahuhite  bowletl  o(T  to  her  whist  and  her 
dihh  of  tea  with  the  dear  Minturns  (^Ir.  Minturn  and  tho 
late  Malachite  IkuI  been  partners  in  the  East-India  trade; 
and  th'.y  do  say,  that,  if  Maladiitc  had  not  been  so  ex- 
pctlitiou3  in  marrying  Mrs.  Malachite  out  of  hand,  Mr. 
Jlinturn  —  but  that  is  mere  gossip,  an<l  d(K'S  not  coneorn 
us),  —  Mrs.  Malachite,  I  sa},  was  tnm<lled  away  to  her 
nibber  of  whist ;  and  the  Barlows'  carriage  slid  quietly  up 
into  the  vacant  place. 

The}-  were  so  near  now,  that  they  could  see  the  fresh- 
men 1}  ing  in  groups  under  the  trees  towards  the  a[)cx  of 
the  Delta.  Several  of  their  leaders  were  moving  among 
them,  apparently  giving  advice.  If  the  yoimg  ladies  had 
been  still  m-arer,  they  would  have  seen  several  small 
freshmen  sheepishly  extracting  cotton-wool  and  old  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  other  such  padding,  from  their  boot-legs, 
and  nii'iht  have  heard  them  chafllng  each  other  on  their 
ignorance  of  the  game  and  the  precise  \H)'mt  of  attack. 
Lut  they  were  not  near  enough  for  that,  or  to  see  tho 
blanched  lips  of  many  of  the  young  fellows,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  brought  into  such  an  arena,  and  feeling 
that  the  coming  stniggle  was  big  with  Fate  for  them. 

They  could  only  i)ity  the  raw  young  fellows  in  a  geu- 
eral  way,  and  look  aliout  them  at  the  faces  that  they 
knew,  in  carnages  and  elsewhere. 

"  "NMiy,  there's  i^Iiss  Fayerweather !  I  thought  she 
•was  in  Newport,"  said  Miss  Barlow.  ''Who's  that  on 
horseback  talking  to  her?  " 

"  One  of  the  Abbotts,  I  tliiuk,"  said  her  sister  Madelon. 
"  But,  Ellen,  as  suic  as  you  live,  isn't  that  your  father 
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leaning  against  the  post?  In  a  line  with  tliat  horrid  red 
shawl  —  don't  you  see?  " 

"  Kcd  shawl?  It  certaiul}- is.  I  thought  he  had  some 
I^atin  paiM'rs  to  look  over.  But  what's  that  noise?" 
asked  !Miss  Darby. 

''  There  they  come  !  "  shouted  young  Barlow,  forgetting 
his  awful  self  in  the  exeitemeut.  "Aren't  they  a  jolly 
set  of  coves?  " 

As  he  speaks,  a  long  procession  comes  in  ^^ew.  Can 
they  be  students,  these  tatterdemalions  in  old  coats  and 
older  hats,  in  winged  raggedness  both,  marching  two  by 
two  past  Ilolworthy,  and  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
some  popular  college-song,  —  "We  won't  go  home  till 
morning,"  I  think  it  was!  They  file  out  of  the  quadran- 
gle, cross  the  street,  and,  entering  the  enclosure  by  an  old 
gate  long  since  vanished,  take  up  their  places  by  the 
two  spreading  trees  which  formerly-  stood  guard  near 
the  broad  end  of  the  Delta. 

It  is  all  changed  now  :  the  noble  Memorial  Hall  has 
been  flung  down  into  the  middle  of  the  Delta  ;  and  the 
noise  of  knives  and  forks  in  commons,  the  rounded 
l)eriods  of  orators,  and  the  festive  music  of  commence- 
ments, have  chased  awa^-  the  echoes  of  the  games  and 
contests  of  Ilanmaersmith's  day.  Whether  these  two 
trees,  the  rendezvous  in  so  many  different  sports  of  the 
earl}-  times,  have  given  way  before  the  eastern  fa(;'ade  of 
Memorial  Hall,  I  know  not,  in  my  exile  ;  but  they  spread 
a  welcome  shade  for  the  young  cricketers  and  athletes  of 
the  da3s  of  which  I  write.  And  under  them  now  our 
soi)homores  have  collected,  depositing  their  coats  at  their 
bases,  and  looking  across  at  the  band  of  freshmen. 

The  latter  have  risen,  and  are  bunched  near  the  middle 
of  the  Delta. 

"  Do  you  know  many  of  the  men?"  said  Miss  Made- 
Ion,  addressing  Miss  Darby.  "  What  flights  those  soplia 
are!" 
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*'  Only  niv  cousin  George  Goldie,  a  classmate  of  liia 
nanu'd  Ilaniuicrsmitli,  and  one  or  two  others." 

"  Ilanunersmith !  One  of  the  Ilainniersmiths?  Is  ho 
nice?" 

"  M — m  —  I  hardly —  There  he  is  now,  l(Mjking  this 
way  ;  "  and,  as  ^Ir.  Tom  raisi-d  his  cap  to  her,  she  said, 
"Ilcnv  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hammersmith?"  in  that  bated 
whisiK'r  with  which  one  addresses  iK»oi)le  rcxls  away,  feel- 
ing iMcxpressihly  silly  for  it  arterwanls. 

"  Yes ;  ami  there's  George  going  over  towards  the 
sojthomores;  and  that  hig  fellow  has  tlie  ball.  They're 
going  to  begin,"  she  added. 

Miles  advances  with  the  ball,  Goldie  meeting  him  half 
way. 

"  Ib'ads,  or  tails?"  says  Miles,  holding  a  coin  in  his 
hand. 

"  I'll  wait  till  you  flip  it  up.  Heads!  "  says  Goldie, 
as  the  coin  is  in  air. 

''  Heads  it  is,"  answers  Mili-s.  jiieking  up  the  piece,  and 
delivering  the  ball  to  Goldie,  who  returns  to  his  l»arty, 
now  considerably  elated  at  their  winning  the  toss  and  the 
8en<l-otr. 

Goldie  calls  about  him  the  Pretorian  Band,  made  up 
of  the  largest  freshmen  and  the  boxers. 

"  Now,  fellows,  keep  close  together.  Don't  strike  a 
man,  unless  necessary  (keep  all  your  strength  for  nishing 
the  ball  through)  ;  but,  if  you're  struck,  give  as  good  as 
you  receive.  —  And  you  fi-Uows,"  addressing  the  crowd 
in  the  rear,  "  don't  get  exciteti !  Trip  up  any  fellow  rush- 
ing towards  goal  with  the  ball ;  and,  if  we  here  are  making 
headway,  press  in  after  us  hot  and  heavy.  But  leave  a 
dozen  men  always  in  the  rear.  — Hammersmith,  keep  close 
to  us,  but  don't  get  into  a  fight  if  you  can  help  it."  And, 
turning  to  the  sophomores,  he  cries  out,  — 

"Warners!  " 
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"  Take  *om  !  "  returns  Miles  ;  and  GoMie  gives  a  rapid 
run  for  the  ball,  l^ing  fifty  feet  ahead  of  him  on  thr>  ground, 
His  band  following  by  his  side.  He  makes  a  magnificent 
arivc ;  an<l  the  bull  rises  over  the  heads  of  the  advanced 
sophomores,  fulling  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  behind. 
Goldie  ami  his  men  forge  ahead,  and,  before  a  return-kick 
can  be  given,  ai'e  well  among  the  sophomores,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  on  every  side. 

The  liall  comes  bounding  toward  them.  Pinckney 
jumps  higli  for  it,  catches  it,  and  starts  to  run  toward  the 
enemy's  goal.  A  dozen  blows  arc  aimed  at  him,  several 
of  them  telling  severely  ;  but  he  holds  on  to  the  ball,  IMiles 
and  other  sophomores  closing  round  him.  The  pupils  of 
'•The  Chicken"  are  working  bravely  now:  but  they  are 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  question  is  the  old  Waterloo  prob- 
lem, which  can  "  ixjund  the  longer,  gentlemen."  I'inckney 
catches  a  stinging  blow  under  his  left  ear,  and  turns  invol- 
untarily to  see  his  assailant.  A  small  soi)homore  immedi- 
ately trips  him,  seizes  the  ball,  and  darts  obliquel}'  for  tho 
front. 

"After  him!"  shouts  Goldie;  and  as  man}'  as  can 
evade  the  press  start  in  pursuit.  Tom  happens  to  be  in 
his  path,  and  throws  himself  wildl}'  on  the  runner.  They 
both  fall  heavily,  in  a  cloud  of  dust ;  but  the  little  man 
rigiits  himself,  and  tosses  the  ball  to  his  friends. 

Several  of  the  freshmen  are  limping  and  bloody  by  this 
time.  Tom  has  lost  half  a  coat-lapel ;  rinckne3-'s  loft 
hand  is  disabletl ;  Freemantle  keeps  one  ej'e  knowingh' 
closed ;  Goldie  and  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  are  panting  hard 
with  the  exertion,  but  ralljing  boldl}'  after  the  ball  as  it 
goes  here  and  there. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  rabble  of  inexperienced  lads 
to  stand  against  the  organized  sophomores,  who  have  been 
tiirowirh  the  mill  before,  know  each  other's  strouGC  and 
weak  points,  and  are  to-day  "  regulai"s  "  fighlmg  against 
"raw  recruits." 
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The  freshmen  hold  out  pUu-kily,  however.  Stand  aftor 
stand  is  made;  roostiny;  urchins  on  the  fence  cry  out, 
*■*■  Well  done.  Fresh}' !  "  and  bright  eyes  Hash  with  athnira- 
tion,  or  melt  in  pity,  as  Tom's  classmates  make  a  good 
sally,  or  some  unhappy  fdlow  finds  himself  ploughing 
through  the  ground  on  his  nose. 

Tom  has  a  bout  with  the  small  sojihomoro  again  on  the 
edge  of  the  game,  and  discovers  him  to  l>o  the  same  little 
wretch  that  had  insulted  him  at  Parker's,  when  a  sul)- 
freshman.  But  they  arc  both  novices  at  pounding ;  and 
aflcr  a  good  deal  of  squaring  al)out,  and  truculent  regard- 
ing of  each  other,  the}'  are  not  sorry  to  sec  the  crowd 
swaying  in  their  direction,  and  sweeping  over  their  battlo- 
ful.i. 

So  the  ball  and  the  surging  crowds  go  back  and  forth; 
men  are  r(^lle<l  over,  and  come  up  the  color  of  mother- 
earth  ;  and  pla^'ers  on  both  sides,  who  have  won  their 
local  glory  at  Exeter  or  DixweU's,  or  the  other  schools, 
jHrform  pnxligies  of  valor,  striving  for  still  wider  fame, 
lliit  slowly  and  surely  the  freshmen  are  driven  back 
towards  their  goal,  contesting  every  foot.  A  rush  by 
3Iilcs  and  his  crew,  a  lively  scrimmage  under  the  trees 
by  Professor's  Row,  and  the  ball  is  sent  Hying  over  the 
freshmen's  goal,  while  Miles  shouts,  "  Game  !  " 

There  arc  cheers  and  shout-s  from  the  BiKCtntors,  and 
many  cries  of  admiration  for  the  freshmen's  pluck, — 
"  liravo,  freshmen  !  better  luck  next  time  !  "  "  Oh,  well 
led,  Cloldie !  "  and  so  on.  The  parties  change  sides, 
resting  a  while  under  the  trees  at  either  end.  The  sojdio- 
mores  scatter  more  or  less,  some  of  them  going  out  to 
chat  with  their  friends  in  the  carriages,  their  chests  still 
heaving  a  little,  but  conscious,  let  us  suspect,  that  their 
muscles,  and  their  torn  clothing,  and  the  "drops  of 
onset,"  lend  a  peculiar  interest  in  certain  eyes. 

"  How  could  you   trip  up   that   poor  little   freshman, 
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though?"  says  Miss  Faycrweathcr,  bcamiug  fixjm  her 
caniage  uyKni  Appleton,  one  of  the  waist  oars  of  the 
sopliomorc  crew.  Aiul  Appleton  shoots  a  return-beam, 
and  begins  something  about  "  What's  a  freshman?  "  when 
Miles  calls,  "  Warners !  "  again  ;  and  ho  lifts  his  liat,  and 
nms  off. 

G oldie  had  spoken  a  few  words  to  his  fellows  as  Ihcy 
lay  under  the  two  trees  before  mentioned,  had  compli- 
mented them  on  their  pluck,  and  made  some  changes  iu 
organization. 

''  We  are  not  strong  enough  in  front.  Don't  3"ou  see, 
we  want  more  driving  force?  Penhalluw,  Hammersmith, 
and  some  of  you  fellows,  keep  closer  with  us,  and  go  in 
for  the  rushes.  If  I  shout  '  Cio  it ! '  let  every  man  lay  to, 
and  do  the  best  boxing  that  he's  capable  of.  Wu  shall 
have  tlie  wind  this  tin)e,  and  we'll  give  'em  a  closer  rub, 
or  my  name's  not  Goldic.  AVhat  do  you  say?"  And 
they  wagged  their  heads,  and  tightened  belts,  maJcing  up 
their  minds  to  do  or  die  this  very  afternoon. 

Miles  kieks  ;  and  the  ball  goes  .skimming  over  the  heads 
of  the  freshmen,  even  farther  than  at  the  fa-st  kick-off. 
The  very  rear-guard  —  made  up  of  the  laggards,  the  timid, 
and  the  deUcatc  —  piek  it  up,  and  rush  it  forward  to  the 
van,  who  have  turnetl  to  meet  it.  But  the  sophomores 
are  upon  them,  charging  with  the  idea  of  making  short 
work  of  this  inning,  and  overturning  freshmen  right  and 
left  as  they  plunge  in.  Goldie  looks  serious.  He  sees 
that  they  ai-e  to  have  rough  work,  if  they  would  win. 
lie  shouts,  "Go  it!  "  to  his  band;  and  at  the  signal 
lliey  square  off,  and  begin  to  use  their  fists  in  earnest, 
each  selecting  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel. 

Yes,  madam,  they  begin  using  their  fists,  —  experto  crede, 
—  on  j-our  darling  of  a  Sam,  m}'  dear  Mrs.  ilalachite,  and 
on  other  devoted  oflspring  by  his  side.  I  can  only  hope 
that  jour  Sammy  was  in  the  front  rank,  taking  his  pound- 
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iny:  like  a  man.  It  would  be  somewhat  of  a  consolntioti  foi 
this  chr<juicler  of  a  bygone  savage  custom  to  know,  tliat, 
if  the  custom  must  be  sustained,  every  man  was  on  hand 
and  doing  his  share  of  the  hard  work.  This  is  a  chroni- 
cle, and  not  a  sermon  ;  and  if  your  Sam  came  home  with 
a  very  ensanguined  eye  that  week,  ra}'  dear  madam,  and 
if  Ilammcrsmitli  was  its  colorist,  you  must  bhime  ncithtr 
me  nor  Ilanunorsmith.  I  am  but  the  biojrrnpher  of  a 
brief  pcrio*!  of  his  life:  he  is  merely  a  f«)llower  of  your 
own  cherub  in  his  adherence  to  a  lime-honored  institu- 
tion, —  '•  tirae-hon'rd  inchtooshon,  very  long  time-hon'rcd 
inchtooshon,"  as  your  son  and  heir  proclaimed  it  this 
very  evening  after  the  gjune  at  a  festive  little  meeting  iu 
McGregor's  rooms. 

The  game  goes  whirling  on.  The  ball  is  almost  lost 
Bight  of  for  a  while,  as  the  leaders  of  both  p:u1ies  aro 
engaged  in  single  combat,  an<l  the  rest  await  the  issue. 

Tom  had  met  more  than  his  match  this  time,  ^^■ilen 
Goldio's  signal  cam*?,  he  fotmd  himself  near  the  fence, 
towards  the  quadrangle ;  and,  turning  to  select  his  man, 
he  ran  i>lump  int.)  McGregor,  a  smallish  but  long-arme<I 
boating-man,  who  immediately  made  for  him,  ami  put 
him  on  his  defence.  IVwr  Tom  put  in  practice  the  few 
liints  on  counter  and  defence  that  (Joldic  had  given  him ; 
but  the  science  an«l  long  arms  of  the  boating-man  were 
too  much  for  him.  He  received  a  shivering  blow  under 
the  chin,  staggered  a  moment,  Init  came  up  with  a  goml 
defence  and  clinched  teeth.  An  old  gentleman  on  the 
sidcwallv  leaned  over  the  fence,  and  shook  his  cane  dep- 
rccatinglv,  "  "Wliv,  voung  men,  vou're  (liilUing,  vou're 
fighting!  "  and  3'oung  la<lies  looking  on  held  their  breath 
to  sec  the  way  that  Tom  stood  up  under  the  blows,  which 
•were  coming  faster  and  more  effectively  as  he  began  to 
lose  his  head  more  and  more.  lie  remeralxired  aftcrwaixl 
hearing  the  old  gentleman's  call,  and  vowing  that  he'd 
die  game  for  the  old  man's  edification,  at  any  rate. 
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McGregor  was  not  to  be  8toiJ|>cd  longer  b}'  this  stub- 
born freslunan,  however,  «nd  made  a  furious  rush  at  him. 
Tom  caught  the  blow  on  his  right  eye,  anil  fell  backward 
heavily  just  a  second  too  soon;  for  C  oldie,  who  had  had 
a  drawn  battle  with  Miles  not  far  away,  si)>ing  Tom's 
lilight,  dashed  towards  him,  and  sent  McGregor  reeling 
in  tlie  opfjosite  direction.  The  crowil  now  came  tcar.ng 
tiiis  way  with  the  ball,  and,  before  Tom  and  McGregor 
could  rise,  had  rushed  comitletely  over  them,  leaving 
freshmen  and  sophomores  piled  about  them  and  above 
them. 

"All  right?"  asked  Goldie,  as  he  pulled  Tom  from 
under  a  wreck  of  freshmen. 

'•  Y-e-s,  I  tliink  so,"  said  Tom,  trying  his  jaw,  and 
blinking  with  one  eye,  wliile  he  grinned  through  a  dusty 
stratum. 

'*  Follow  me,  then,"  returned  Goldie,  plunging  like  an 
old  war-horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  light ;  and,  followed 
l)y  Tom,  he  made  his  way  as  best  he  coukl  towards  the 
liall. 

Heavens  !  Miles  has  it !  He  has  passed  the  van  of  the 
frcslnnon,  and  is  midcing  with  long  strides  for  their  goal. 
"Will  nobotly  stop  him?     But  what  is  this? 

From  the  freshmen's  very  rear  a  tall  figure,  in  long, 
flapping  coat,  suddenly  darts  towards  the  rushing  Milos 
as  he  is  preparing  to  kick  the  ball  over  the  goal.  He  falls 
upon  the  very  kick,  as  it  were,  plucks  the  ball  from  him, 
and  dashes  forward,  Miles  striking  at  him  in  vain.  He 
dodges  men  and  blows  alike  ;  his  men  gather  in  his  wake, 
but  he  presses  on  ahead  of  them  all. 

"Who  is  he?"  "Is  he  a  freslunan?"  "He's  the 
de\il!" 

"By  Jove,  it's  Breese,"  gasps  Pinckney, — "  the  fellow 
that  nearly  broke  my  fist.  Follow  him  —  hurrah  !  "  And 
the  gallant  Pinckney,  almost  gone  with  fatigue  from  hia 
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rnpid  work,  —  for  he  lias  been  everywhere,  —  makes  af^ei 
him  with  the  rest  of  the  freshmen. 

An<l  Brecsc  strides  and  rolls  on  through  the  crowd,  ns 
tijough  he  werc  himself  india-nihl)er.  Blen  dart  out,  :iiid 
deal  him  Mows;  but  he  brushes  them  olf  with  his  long, 
sinewj-  arms.  Thev  trip  him  up ;  but  he  rolls  over  and 
over,  and  eomes  up  luifrcring  the  ball  as  if  it  were  a  pet 
"  priiieiple,"  or  he  a  kangaroo  in  lliglit.  The  llt'clest 
runners  make  after  him  ;  but  he  only  shows  them  liis  long 
coat-tails  floating  horizonUdly  on  tlic  breeze. 

"  lie's  down!  " 

lie  surely  is;  and  a  mass  of  struggling  men  —  Miles, 
Appleton,  Mc<lregor,  Goldic,  and  many  others — are 
fighting  and  falling  about  him.  Nobody  can  see  for  the 
dust,  and  the  crow<l  outsitle  the  Delta  is  tilled  with  excite- 
ment ;  for  it  is  the  turning-point  of  the  game,  as  every- 
body can  sec,  and  the  apparition  of  the  long-skirted  one 
is  a  novelt}'  in  the  learned  neighborhood. 

Nolxnly  can  see  and  nobodj'  can  tell  who  will  emerge 
with  the  ball ;  but  as  the  struggling  and  pushing  go  on, 
and  a  dozen  men  are  rolling  in  the  dust  about  IJrecse.  he 
suddenly  extracts  himself  from  the  mass,  holding  the  ball, 
and  rushes,  with  a  solitar}*  coat-tail  now  following  him 
like  an  exclamation-point,  for  the  sophomore  goal.  A 
few  men  are  standing  guard,  expecting  a  njsh  ;  but,  just 
before  reaching  them,  he  takes  a  drop-kick,  and  sends  the 
ball  flying  far  up  into  the  apex  of  the  Delta. 

The  freshmen  cry,  "Game,  game!"  and  run  up  to 
congratulate  Breese,  who  does  not  wait  for  them  ;  but, 
vaulting  the  fence  in  an  easy  manner,  makes  his  way 
through  the  carriages,  and  quietly  walks  towards  the 
halls. 

"Breese,  Breese,  come  back!"  his  cl.assmntes  shout; 
and  Goldie,  Pinckney,  and  others  rush  after  him. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  come   back,   man!     Where   arc 
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you   going?      You've   saved   our  side,  my  dear   fLllow. 
Aren't  you  well?  "  asked  Goldie. 

"  Perfectly  so.  I've  had  enough,  that's  all."  And  nc 
amount  of  beseeching  and  coini^limenting  coukl  bring  him 
back.  He  went  off  slowly  to  his  rooms,  as  though  return 
ing  from  an  afternoon  constitutional :  and  the  freshmen 
felt  much  like  the  Komans  after  the  battle  of  the  Lake 
Regillus  and  the  disapix-arance  of  the  two  horsemen  ;  or 
as  the  people  of  Iladley  after  the  Indian  fight,  and  their 
deliverance  by  the  mysterious  old  man  in  white  hair,  sut>- 
posed  to  be  a  regicide,  who  fought,  aiid  saved  them,  and 
vanished  into  the  night. 

The  evening  light  is  going  fast,  however ;  and  Goldie 
is  calling  "Warners  !  "  again  ;  for  the  rubber  comes  now  ; 
an<l  the  freshmen  will  have  ample  tiiue  after  this  to  discuss 
their  curious  victor}'. 

We  need  hardly  follow  them  through  this  last  struggle. 
The  game  wavered  and  varieil  much  as  before,  except  that 
the  freshmen  had  not  the  endurance  of  their  opponents, 
and  worked  with  less  vim  now.  The  encouragement  of 
tlieir  victory,  however,  was  almost  a  counterpoise  for  their 
fatigue ;  and  they  girded  themselves  for  their  work  with 
grim  determination. 

Only  those  who  have  struggled  in  an  ui)-hill,  stubl)oru 
game  like  this  for  hours,  who  have  felt  that  the}'  had  a 
furnace  for  lungs,  and  a  scorching  lime-kiln  for  a  throat, 
but  who  have  yet  put  all  their  remaining  strength  into 
the  last  desix'rate  charges,  can  ai»preciate  the  condition 
in  which  both  sides,  and  more  especially  the  freshman, 
are  pUmng  this  decisive  rubber.  It  is  a  tenible  strain  on 
the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  a  test  of  the  stoutest  pluck. 

Only  one  episode  marks  the  grim  monotony  of  the  game 
now,  which  is  played  in  almost  complete  silence. 

The  ball  flies  over  the  fence,  and  falls  in  the  street, 
among  a  number  of  cairiages  drawn  up  near  the  Delta. 
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Horses  snort  and  prante  ;  ami  a  half-dozen  wen  of  both 
sides,  who  have  f^onc  over  the  fence  like  deer,  dash  in 
among  them.  ]Mc(irej4or  has  the  ball ;  hut  a  pair  of  hij;h- 
stepping  grays,  from  nndir  whose  feet  he  had  pulled  it, 
l)hinge  and  rear;  and  there  is  a  cry  of  horror,  as  Pinek- 
ne}",  trying  to  avoid  tlii-ni,  is  knockixl  over,  and  lies 
motionless  under  the  forward-whi'i-ls  of  ti«e  earriago. 
There  is  a  rush  for  him  ;  and  while  men  of  lioth  sidi-s 
swarm  over  the  fence,  and  many  too  inquisitive  strangers 
press  around  him,  (lohlie,  the  glorious,  comes  vaulting 
over  the  rails,  and  diving  through  the  crowd. 

'•  For  (ioil's  sake,  give  him  air,  gentlemen  !  "  he  (shouts, 
ns  he  pushes  them  away,  ami  lifts  the  flaccid  form  of  his 
chimi.  "  rinek,  I'inck  !  arc  you  hurt?  Where  is  it  ?  — 
Some  water,  quick,  some  of  yt>u  !  "  And  somebody  runs 
for  the  quadrangle. 

I'inckney  opens  his  eyes  at  length,  draws  a  long  breath, 
with  wide-opened  mouth,  and  puts  his  hand  to  his  side. 
It  was  a  cnicl  kick  in  the  side,  which  had  knocked  the 
brrath  out  of  him  for  tlie  moment,  Init  has  workcil  no 
permanent  injury. 

"  Shall  we  stop  the  game?  "  asked  iMiles. 

"  No,  no!  —  You  can  go  on,  can't  30U,  Pinck?"  said 
Goldie. 

"  I  think  so,"  answeretl  Pincknc}' ;  and,  straightening 
himself  with  an  etfort,  he  climbed  the  fence,  and  took  his 
position  ;  while  the  united  classes  and  the  crowds  about 
the  Delta  joined  in  a  mighty  shout,  an<l  clapi)ing  of  hands. 

*' Take  your  kick,"  called  Goldie;  and  the  sophomore 
kicked  otf.  IMnckncy  started,  as  of  old,  in  the  direction 
of  the  ball,  but  doubled  over  as  a  sharp  stitch  in  his 
muscles  caught  him.  He  walked  to  the  side  of  the  Delta, 
lenntH.1  wcaril}-  against  a  stone  post,  and  saw,  with  a 
bitter,  sickly  fccUng,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  the  victo- 
rious sophomores  diiving  tl/e  ball  over  the  frcslunan  goal 
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Victory  had  suttlod  with  the  sophomoi-cs,  to  b(.  sure. 
But  as  the  conquerors  antl  their  not  unwortliy  opponents 
mingU'd,  anil  walked  towards  the  quadrautjie,  and  the 
mass  of  spectators  broke  up  and  m"ltcd  away,  if  you  liad 
been  anionj^  them,  you  would  have  heard  them  declaring 
that  such  a  well-fou,i£ht  game  had  never  been,  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  *;raduate.  !Miles  and  Cloldie,  leaders 
and  followers,  were  complimented  on  their  brilliant  play  ; 
and  Tom  felt  that  his  cup  was  full  when  ISIcCiregor,  who 
had  knocked  him  down,  caught  him  up  as  they  were  near- 
ing  the  halls,  and  extended  his  hand  frankly,  saying,  — 

'•  How's  the  eye,  Hammersmith?  You're  the  toughest 
customer,  for  a  novice,  that  I  ever  got  hold  of."  Aiul 
Tom  opened  a  rather  unhai)py  eye  for  proof,  and  became  a 
fast  friend  of  his  generous  antagonist,  from  that  day  on. 

So  the  first  rough  initiation  into  his  university  Ufe  had 
come  and  gone  ;  and  Tom  (who  could  call  tliis  his  first 
initiation  without  tautology,  for  he  was  to  have  many 
more),  in  spite  of  iMjunding  an<l  bniises,  weeping  eye,  and 
somewhat  of  disgust  at  the  rather  barbarous  pastime,  was 
glad  that  he  had  been  through  it,  and  felt  more  of  a  man 
than  ever  in  his  life  before,  as  he  walked  to  his  room  in 
the  midst  of  these  fellows,  who  could  give  and  take  such 
severe  punislmient  without  wincing. 

Philosophers,  and  30U,  gentle  readers,  may  smile ;  but 
such  was  the  fact.  I  find  in  Tom's  diary,  under  date  of 
^Monday,  Sept.  10,  I-Sj-,  the  following  entry  :  — 

'•  We.ither  fine  all  day.  Recitations  not  yet  under  way,  except 
in  Latin.  D;irby  is  a  brick.  Took  little  lesson  in  boxing  in. 
GoUli'^s  room.  Football  match  in  evening;  great  crowd.  Bowed 
to  Miss  Darby;  bad  pretty  girls  with  her.  We  won  only  one  in- 
nings, —  tlie  second.  Breese,  queer  fellow,  ran  clear  through  with 
ball.  Fight  with  McGregor;  knocked  down;  bad  eye.  Pinckney 
kicked  by  horse.  '  Bloody  Monday '  night;  lots  of  hazing.  [Here 
occurs  a  star,  referring  to  a  blank  page  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
where  he  went  for  space  to  describe  the  hazing  of  that  evening. 
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We  need  not  follow  him  now.]     Feel  more  of  a  man  to-night  than 
ever  in  my  life.    Began  a  letter  home." 

•  ••••  ■••• 

Of  all  the  ring  of  si)cctators  that  day,  who  cheered  and 
shouti'd,  held  their  breath,  and  laughed  at  the  horizontal 
coat-tail,  there  was  no  one  who  followed  the  game  in  gen- 
eral, and  Mr.  Tom  in  particular,  with  UiOre  interest  than 
our  friend  the  "Duke,"  silting  in  a  drag  with  hi.s  old 
classniato  Shaw,  who  was  just  home  from  a  two-years* 
absence,  hunting  in  South  Africa. 

He  had  settled  himself  in  his  club  —  drear}'  and  de- 
serted enough  at  this  time  of  year  —  for  an  afternix)n  of 
letter-writing,  where  Shaw  had  caught  him,  and  wlu-nec 
he  had  whisked  him  out  to  Canibridge  to  renew  his  youth 
(if  the  young  old  boy  could  be  said  to  nec<l  such  a  reno- 
vation) 1)3'  a  look  at  the  match.  They  were  late,  and 
drew  up  near  the  corner  of  Quincy  and  Cambridge  Streets, 
just  in  lime  to  see  Tom  squaring  olF  in  his  fatal  bout  with 
McGix'gor. 

"  GocmI  pad!  there's  my  youngster  at  it,  like  a  pile- 
driver  I  Whew  I  he's  down!  Can't  you  drive  a  litllo 
nearer,  Shaw?"  And  the  anxious  uncle  stood  up  in  his 
place,  and  almost  lost  his  balance,  as  the  tandem  wound 
about  to  a  nearer  jwint  of  view.  "Ah!  he's  up  again, 
grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat.  Tliere  he  goes  !  "  And  he 
rattled  on  thus  about  his  beloved  charge,  while  Shaw  kept 
his  restless  horses  in  control. 

He  had  followed  the  Iliictuating  game  with  the  most 
absorbed  interest,  giving  a  long,  old-fashioned  cheer  when 
the  freshmen  had  won,  and  following  Tom  with  his  eyes 
cver3"where.  He  saw  Tom  rendering  a  good  account  of 
b.'mself  in  the  rushes  and  struggles  and  set-tos  •  f\u(\  he 


"CO" 


smiled  as  he  thought  that  he  was  bringing  no  di.-graee 
on  the  stout  old  Hammersmith  name  by  skulking,  or 
banging  back,  or  avoiding  his  share  of  the  fight.     He  had 
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laughed  till  the  scar  on  his  forehead  grew  red  as  fire, 
•when  he  saw  the  widowed  coat-skirt  of  Breesc  floating 
behind  him  in  his  flight.  He  had  stood  up  again  with 
many ''Good  gad,  sirs!"  when  l*inckney  was  knocked 
over,  and  the  crowd  had  gatht-red  about  him. 

But  when  the  game  was  over,  and  the  men  were  scat- 
tering, he  had  lost  sight  of  Tom,  and,  not  finding  him  at 
his  rooms,  had  driven  l»ack  to  a  late  dinner  with  Shaw; 
after  which,  they  dressed,  and  dropped  in,  at  the  end  of 
the  evening,  at  Mrs.  Minturn's,  disturbing  Mrs.  INIala- 
chite's  (]uiet  t<'te-h-ti'te  with  the  host,  by  delivering  to  tliat 
indefatigable  whist-player  and  indulgent  mother  the  news 
of  her  Sam's  victory  at  Cambridge.  History  does  not 
relate  what  especial  prowess  the  descendant  of  a  hundred 
Malachites  displayed  that  day.  I  fear  me,  however,  that 
he  was  dancing  wildly  in  the  rear  of  his  jvirty,  and  shout- 
ing, "  At  'em  !     At  'em !  "     But  he  was  small. 
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riT.MTF.rv  V. 

WinCII    DISCLOSES    A    MOUEIIN    FORUM. 

"  Bnplfntinm  albl  adlmunl  qui  fine  ullo  Judlcio  liivmi:!  iimjorum  prubont  el 
ab  allln  |>(>cu(luin  more  ducuntur."  —  Lactaktius. 

"  Tonto,  •In  ubcr  I.AUn,  nuncs  cm  gna  lonlo."  —  n-A .^  i:-ii  ruovEiin. 

now  simple  and  artk-ss  seem  those  early  we<'k.s  of 
fnshinan  life  in  retrospeet !  and  yet  how  prand 
and  world-shakin<^  they  were  in  the  minds  of  the  yoimg 
neophytes  !  1  donlA  if  any  of  the  ehiefs  whom  wc  follow 
in  later  life,  in  ehnrch,  or  state,  or  soeial  ways  (if  so  bo 
wc  follow  any),  have  the  satisfyin}^  proi)ortions  of  those 
earlier  eaptains  of  our  class-room,  our  sports,  and  our 
soeial  world, — so  roseate  is  the  imaixination,  so  facile  the 
admiration,  of  youth  !  How  wc  hM)ked  up  to  the  tremen- 
dous senior  walking  slowl>-  in  deep  thought,  like  the 
ancient  Greek,  whose  learned  men,  according  to  Winckel- 
niann,  were  always  slow  of  gait!  How  the  insouciance 
and  easy  manners  of  the  middle  classes,  freed  from  hohlilc- 
dehoyhoo<l,  but  not  yet  feeling  the  weight  of  ultimate  dig- 
nity, filled  us  with  wonder  and  admiration! — would  ice 
ever  leave  our  simple  ways  behind  us,  and  make  so  daz- 
zling a  picture  to  others?  And  tlie  heroes  around  whom 
wc  began  to  cluster  in  our  own  class,  were  there  ever 
greater?  —  Brown,  who  had  carried  olf  the  honors  at  Exe- 
ter, and  was  making  faultless  recitations,  passing  jxTfect 
examinations  in  the  larger  fields  of  Cambridge  letters ; 
Jones  the  athlete,  who  could  whirl  the  hunilred-jmund 
clubs  as  easily  as  you  or  I  the  Jil\y,  and  had  been  known 
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to  pull  himself  up  with  one  hand  in  the  rings  three  times 
running,  — the  sianma  cumlande  of  bic-eps  excrci«e  ;  Rob- 
inson, champion-walker  of  the  class,  who  had  dene  the 
distance  from  the  Kevere  House  to  Harvard  S(juarc  in 
tliirty-six  minutes  by  a  stop-watch,  —  good  square  heel- 
and-toe  walking  ;  and  all  the  other  head  men,  whose  l>rain, 
muscle,  or  personal  magnetism  were  carrying  them  to  the 
front,  and  enrolling  an  army  of  worshippers  behind.  Ah, 
how  many  of  them  have  exchange<l  sceptres  since  then ! 

Our  mojest  Tom,  even,  had  had  a  brief  lease  of  immor- 
tality, and  been  revered  for  a  season  as  the  coming  Greek 
scholar  of  his  class.  His  "  fit  "  in  that  "  ancient  mummy- 
bandage  "  had  been  cinite  i»oi-f(.'ct.  thanks  to  Mr.  Andrew 
I'ipon.  He  iiad  passed  a  v«tv  fair  examination  in  it  at 
entrance  ;  and  when,  some  three  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  fall  term,  it  was  learned  that  he  had  rcccivetl  maximum 
in  his  firet  Greek  examination,  his  fame  was  immediate 
and  vast.  Less  successful  men  ixjintcd  him  out  to  each 
other  as  he  walked  past  their  rooms,  and  wished  that  the}' 
had  that  fellow's  brain  ;  (the  young  cannibals  !)  the  most 
scholarly  men  of  the  class  received  him  among  them,  think- 
ing that  they  had  at  least  secured  a  Maea-nas,  if  not  an 
eminent  genius ;  the  Greek  professor,  even,  so  it  was 
rumored,  had  called  Tom  up,  and  congiatulated  him  on  his 
success,  hoping  to  hear  the  "same  good  report"  of  him 
always ;  while  Mr.  Tom  carried  his  chin  a  little  higher,  to 
be  sure,  but  otherwise  behaved  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
of  course,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  —  Greek 
examinations,  what  were  the}- !  He  would  stroll  in  and  do 
his  paper  as  easily  as  he  would  write  a  letter  home,  —  and 
so  out  again,  perennial  -Nictor ! 

The  instructors  under  whom  ^Ir.  Tom  was  placed  in 
this  first  year  of  his  college-career,  as  they  made  more 
Impression  on  his  tender  life  than  those  of  later  3ears, 
demand  a  few  words. 
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Chief  among  tLcm,  in  Tom's  mind,  was  'iie  I^iofi'ssc 
I)ar])y  at  whom  we  have  hastily  glanced  once  or  twice 
alivatly.  As  we  shall  meet  him  many  times  again,  pleaso 
God,  we  need  add  little  to  his  sketchy  outline  in  this 
l>lace,  except  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  a  scholar  hy  instinct  and  inheritance,  an«l  filled  with 
a  hearty  zest  and  enthusiasm,  which  esiK-cially  endeared 
him  to  his  young  pupils.  They  sat  through  his  longest 
lectures  on  Koman  literature,  and  his  most  tortuous  mo» 
diieval  genealogies,  because  he  made  every  fact  a  breath- 
ing reaUt}'  to  them.  And  hatl  they  not  seen  him  tliis 
very  afternoon  watching  their  cricket-game  from  over  tho 
fence,  smoking  his  cigar  in  conti  niplative  after-dinner 
cc^ntent?  Hadn't  he  complimcntiil  Clilford  on  his  bril- 
liant iKjwling,  when  he  passetl  by  the  professor  in  pursuit 
of  the  ball?  — ''  Beautifully  Ixjwletl,  Mr.  CHfford  !  Pi-ctty 
little  corner  of  the  game  you  make ;  you  as  bowler,  and 
ThoriJC  at  nnd-wicket."  And  weren't  they  aware  that  ho 
was  present  at  every  regatta  and  match,  if  possible,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Miss  Kllen,  applauding  with  tho 
most  enthusiastic  I  Ah  I  and  how  they  wished  they  had 
him  for  president,  in  place  of  "old  Dummer,"  yl2gi(Uu8 
Dummer,  faugh !  In  lact,  he  was  the  most  popular, 
because  the  most  natural  and  hearty,  of  the  professors  of 
Tom's  day;  and  '*the  fellows"  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  blowing  up  their  grandmothers  as  of  making  a 
disturbance  in  his  class-room.  The  "  Old  Darl»y  "  which 
they  calUd  him  was  a  sign  of  the  most  dcvotetl  affection, 
far  dilferent  from  the  feeling  covered  by  "  Old  Dummer," 
or  "  Old  Wizzen,"  or  •'  Old  Bone."  Easy  popularity,  if 
all  instructors  were  onh'  gentlemen,  and  could  treat  their 
charges  as  though  the}'  were  tlesh  and  blood,  and  not 
anatomist's  specimens. 

Tutor  Bone,  —  Philander  Bono.  —  head  scholar  of  his 
class,  now  several  yeai-s  graduated,  at  present  iustructor 
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in  physics,  and  locturcr  on  chemical  anal3sis,  was  at  the 
antli>oclcs  from  I'rofessor  Darb}'  in  point  of  personal 
jxtpuhuity.  If  he  had  applied  at  the  State  Department 
for  a  i)as.si)ort  to  foreign  parts,  — a  thing  which  his  ardent 
patriotism,  and  his  hatred  of  the  "  eflete  civilizations  of 
Kurope,"  would  never  allow,  —  his  description  therein 
would  have  read  somewhat  as  follows:  "  I'hilander  Bone, 
tutor  of  youth,  age  twent^'-scvcn,  height  five  feet  ten 
inches,  weight  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  ix>unds,  eyes 
blue,  hair  yellow,  figure  very  spare,  no  visible  hair  on  the 
face,  uses  glasses,  has  a  slight  lisj)."  His  head  was 
enormously  develoiKnl,  his  ears  standing  almost  at  right 
anglrs  with  it  ;  and  when  he  donned  his  soft  black  hat,  of 
a  style  that  he  always  alfected,  with  all  this  expansive 
head-gear  he  gave  one  the  impression  of  a  porter  approach- 
ing, with  a  mass  of  baggage  on  his  shoulders.  He  was  a 
most  exemplary  man,  I  doubt  not,  but  quite  out  of  his 
place  as  a  "tutor  of  youth."  lie  was  like  Thoreau's 
h(>avy-topiK'd  men,  of  ideas  instead  of  legs,  —  a  sort  of 
intellectual  centi[)ede,  that  made  you  crawl  all  over. 
Certain  am  I,  that,  if  Sydney  Smith  had  met  him  in  the 
streets  of  Cambridge,  he  would  have  buttonholed  him, 
and  said  in  a  tragic  whisper,  "  M}-  dear  unknown  friend, 
jour  intellect  is  indecently  exposed.  Run  as  fast  as  jour 
legs  will  cany  you.     Here's  a  poHceman." 

Ranged  between  these  antipodes  —  Darby  and  Bone  — 
were  several  other  instructors  of  more  or  less  negative 
characteristics,  under  whose  ministrations  Tom  and  his 
classmates  came. 

Dr.  Brimblecom  alone  stood  out  among  them  as  an 
especial  friend  of  the  students.  —  a  mild-mannered  man, 
whose  quiet  gaze  seemed  hardh'  to  comprehend  his  sur- 
roundings, but  whose  ample  heart  had  room  for  the 
troubles  and  trials  of  anj-  or  all  of  the  undergraduates 
who  chose  to  come  to  him.      How  manj-  who  knew  it 
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went  to  him  for  advice  and  consolation  as  a  kindly  rcix)si 
tor}'  for  their  student  jj^riefs  ! 

Let  mc,  in  this  place,  distinctly  state,  however,  before 
proceeding  farther,  that  I  do  not  hope  or  endeavor,  in 
these  i)nges,  to  do  justice  to  the  great  kindness,  the  self- 
sacrificing,  scholarly  lives,  of  the  various  members  of  tho 
faculty  of  Ilammcrsmith's  day.  This  chronicle  can  do 
little  more  than  follow  the  histor}'  of  Mr.  Tom  and  his 
ininu'<liate  friends,  a.s  I  find  it  set  down  in  his  journals, 
and  gather  it  from  the  young  gentleman's  lips ;  and  into 
it  can  he  introtluced  onl}'  the  two  or  three  instructors  who 
had  more  or  less  influence  on  the  histor}'  in  question. 

lA't  the  indulgent  reader  continue  to  imagine,  therefore, 
this  more  solwr  hnckground  of  porsevenng,  kind-hearted, 
ollen  distinguished  IkmIv  of  gentlemen,  against  wiiieh  tho 
light  movements  of  the  ^oiuig  juidergniduati's  stand  out 
in  ri'lief ;  and  let  mc  not  seem  insensible  to  their  larger, 
more  scholarly  life,  l)ecausc  the  limits  of  this  biography 
do  not  allow  of  the  introiluctiou  of  nuuiy  of  their  number 
into  its  pages. 

There  was  an  aiieieiil  siijKi>liii(jn,  —  I  know  n<>(  iVoin 
wiiat  dim  source, — that  societies  of  all  kinds  w»'re  pro- 
hiliited  in  freshman  year.  ^Vhethcr  it  was  really  derived 
from  the  "College  IWble,"  —  as  the  ruh-s  and  regula- 
tions are  called,  — or  had  as  ghostly  an  origin  as  the  leap 
of  ]\Iclvian  from  Ilollis  to  Harvard  Hall,  or  as  those  fal)- 
ulous  legends  which  are  retailed  for  the  puii)ose  of  making 
each  particular  freshman  hair  to  stand  on  end,  is  not  at 
this  distance  known.  The  veneration  usuall}-  paid  to  col- 
lege stiperstitions,  however,  of  never  so  recent  growth, 
was  accorded  to  this,  as  a  general  thing. 

But  there  was  a  clannish  spirit,  as  well  as  a  sprouting 
genius,  in  Tom's  class,  which  could  not  endure  the  inliilii- 
tory  maxim.  Tom  and  his  friends  had  not  been  many 
weeks  in  Cajiibridge,  therefore,  before  a  club  was  foraicd 
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"  for  purposes  of  mutual  improvement,  debate,  and  the 
learning  of  i)arliamentary  law,"  as  its  preamble  set  forth 
rather  clumsily;  the  "mutual  improvement"  admitting 
of  a  wide  solution,  as  Sir  Tiiomas  Browne  would  saj', 
according  to  the  tastes  and  interpretations  of  tlie  mem- 
bers, and  eoveriug,  perhaps,  the  K'ssons  in  manners  and 
customs,  the  comparative  coloring  of  meerschaums,  and 
the  free-aud-easy  proceedings  of  their  ordinary  meetings, 
as  well  as  mattei-s  more  jjurely  literary.  It  was  "  an  awful 
secret,"  this  club,  — "  exiK'lled,  if  we  are  fouu'l  out," 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  after  the  first  meeting  in 
All)emarle's  rooms,  where  the  subscribers  were  heavily 
sworn  to  secrecy  and  loyalty,  they  went  about  their  col- 
lege-iluties  burileucil  with  a  sense  of  the  fearful  risks  they 
ran,  and  the  tremendous  effect  they  were  to  have  in 
shaping  the  thought  of  the  age.  It  was  to  be  no  con- 
vivial or  wide-ranging  society,  like  many  that  might  be 
mentioneil.  Its  purpose  was  plain,  its  character  was  to 
be  severe:  what  olher  name  than  "The  Forum"  could 
satisfy  these  classicid  name-hunters? 

Albemarle  —  a  Boston  man  of  the  severely-classical 
type,  cold-bloo<.led,  if  you  will,  and  conse^^•ative,  but 
of  keen  mind  and  scholarly  tastes  —  was  its  first  presi- 
dent. Goldie,  our  friend,  was  secretar}-.  I'inekne}-,  Free- 
mantle,  Hammersmith,  IVnhallow,  and  several  others, 
some  of  whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  were  members. 

Can  any  thing  exceed  the  gravity  and  range  of  the 
discussions  of  these  joung  orators ?  As  nothing  but  the 
most  substantial  of  names  would  satisfy  them  for  the  club, 
so  the}  would  endure  none  but  the  most  ponderous  sub- 
jects for  debate  and  oration.  There  were  to  be  none  of 
your  ordiuary  schooll)03-  themes:  "Which  is  the  better 
place  for  a  university,  —  city,  or  country?  "  and  the  lilce, 
but  heavy,  solemn  queries,  which  have  vexed  the  tough 
brains  of  philosophers  and  statesmen  for  centuries,  be- 
sides others  evolved  out  of  their  own  intellects. 
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It  is  curious  to  follow  the  careers  of  these  anihilious 
young  debaters  among  whom  Mr.  Tom  first  tried  Iiis 
teeth  ou  the  tough  nuts  of  philosophy  and  iM»Iitic9. 
Time,  alas  !  has  dealt  roughl}'  with  some.  Many  nf  fhoso 
j-oung  forms  that  stood  up  so  proudly  in  doltate  have 
marched  with  prouder  grandeur  to  meet  the  stern  argu- 
ment of  war.  Many  have  gone  down  in  nameless  strug- 
gles. Some  have  U^en  lost  in  the  great  rahltle  of  life, 
jostling  and  pushing  —  towards  what  ?  Some  have  risen 
to  eminence  ;  others  are  known  in  both  hemispheres.  A 
few  pass  each  other  with  a  cold  nod  ;  still  fewer  retain  the 
fire  and  zest  of  those  early  days. 

And  thrir  callow  arguments  and  0]»inions,  where  are 
they?  Here  is  Wasson,  who  was  the  daint}'  aristocrat  and 
conser^•ative  iK)litician  of  the  d.ay  and  "  The  Forum,"  who 
made  ringing  sjieeches  about  this  being  a  "  white  man's 
goveniment,"  and  advocated  sending  the  negroes  back  to 
LiU'ria  (•'  Yes,  sir;  ever)'  mother's  son  of  them,"  he  had 
shouted  in  his  peroration,  for  which  he  was  called  to  order 
by  the  i-hairman,  "  Cnshing's  Manual  "  under  his  thumb), 
—  Wasson,  I  say,  who  joined  the  John  lirown  party  in 
Kansas,  and  fell  by  the  rifle  of  a  l>order-nilllan  near  Ossa- 
wattomie.  Here  is  Lytton,  who  maintained  that  jwetry 
was  the  tnie  lever  of  society,  and  inveighe*!  for  alx)ve  an 
hour,  at  a  protracted  meeting,  against  materialism  and  its 
emroachnunts,  —  L\-tton,  who  presides  at  the  best-laid 
table  in  Xi'W  York,  is  vice-))i*esident  of  the  Four-in-hand 
Club,  and  has  several  material  sons,  who  are  diving  deep 
into  his  money-chest  for  their  quite  material  luxuries. 
An<l  Freemantle  and  Goldic  and  Hammersmith,  and  the 
rest  ?     We  shall  see  moi-c  of  them  before  we  are  through. 

Small  wonder  if  "  The  Forum,"  with  its  weekly  meet- 
ings, and  its  cudgelling  of  knottv  argiunents,  came,  after 
a  while,  to  be  regarded  as  rather  a  sombre  institution,  and 
if  its  members  were  just  a  tiillc  sated  with  the  heavy  faro 
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served  up  to  them  every  sennight.  Like  so  mnnj'  institu- 
tions, however,  which  do  not  know  how  to  die  graeefull}-, 
it  continued  to  drag  on  an  enfeebled  existence,  and  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  adjourn  sine  die,  when  an  event  occunod 
which  put  a  new  Ufc  into  it,  or,  at  least,  stirred  its  dying 
ashes  a  bit. 

liroese's  novil  appearance  at  the  football  game,  his 
kangaroo  race,  his  victory,  and  stout  refusal  to  join  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  game,  had  naturally  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment  among  his  classmates.  Men  asked 
each  other  who  he  wa.s,  where  he  was  from,  what  sort  of 
a  fellow  he  was,  and  where  he  live<l  in  college,  and  specu- 
lated as  to  what  he  could  mean  by  such  odd  behavior  as 
leaving  them  in  tlie  lurch  in  that  way.  The  college  cata- 
logue gave  them  answers  to  some  of  their  questions : 
'' John  IJreese,  Cincinnati,  (J.,  Graduates  Hall.  N<>.  IS." 
lint  whatever  pique  or  disgust  they  might  feel  at  his 
strange  conduct  was  stilled  by  the  consideration,  that 
but  for  his  charge,  strange  as  it  was,  and  with  so  strange 
a  sequel,  they  would  have  won  absolutely  no  glory  in  the 
game  in  question  ;  so  that  lireesc  became,  in  a  sense, 
master  of  the  field,  and  kept  his  own  counsel. 

lie  was  known  to  live  in  Graduates  Hall.  Men  had 
been  to  his  rooms,  and  reported  their  plain  furniture  and 
scanty  arra)'  of  books  ;  both  furniture  and  books  of  rather 
an  heroic  t^-pe,  as  the  simple  iron  bed,  and  the  Marcus 
AureUus,  P^pictetus,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  other  well- 
thumbed  books,  showed.  He  was  known  to  be  making 
briUiant  recitations,  his  attendance  at  chapel  was  as  regu- 
lar as  the  tolling  of  the  bell ;  but  he  was  seldom  seen 
walkinsr  or  talking  with  his  classmates.  He  took  long 
constitutionals  by  himself,  flourishing  a  stout  walldng-stick 
of  knotty  oak  ;  and  it  was  when  returning  from  one  of 
these  that  he  met  Ilanunersmith  near  Fresh  Pond,  coming 
across  from  Belmont  by  the  railway.     The  men  were,  of 
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course  known  to  oadi  other  bj-  name  long  before  this  ;  and 
though  IJreesc  jnit  on  a.  Httle  more  steam,  and  lengthened 
his  pace  for  Cambridge,  Tom  overhauled  him  with  a 
eheerv,  '*  How  are  you,  IJreese?  JStretehing  your  legs  a 
bit,  eh?  I'll  walk  in  with  you,  if  you  don't  mind."  And 
tlie  two  came  in  side  by  siik-  to  Harvard  Scjuare,  much  to 
the  wonder  of  some  of  Tom's  friends,  who  were  going  in 
to  afternoon  recitation. 

That  evening  the  following  conversation  took  place  in 
Hammersmith's  rooms,  where  Goldie  and  rinekney,  and 
several  other  men,  had  "  dropjjcd  up,"  as  they  oxpresHcd 
it,  to  discuss  a  hamixT  just  received  by  Tom  from  the 
-  Duke." 

"I  say,  Goldie,  think  I've  marie  a  find  for  'The 
Fomm,'  "  said  Hammersmith.      "  Wliom  do  30U  think?  " 

"  Why,  llrcesc,  of  course  !  Didn't  we  see  you  toddling 
in  with  him  this  aHcrnoon,  chummy  as  could  be?  He's  a 
line  bird  for  '  The  Fonnn,'  eh,  I'inck?  " 

"  I  should  say  so,  '  Agriculture,  ^Ir.  1 'resident  and 
fellow-IJomans,  ix)tatoes,  onions,  turnips  ' — fiddlesticks  !  " 

"  Well,  now,  don't  you  be  in  such  a  huiTV,  my  dear 
fellow!"  said  HammcrHmith.  "  Have  30U  overbad  five 
words  with  him,  except  when  he  squeezed  your  fist  so? 
I  have  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  he  talks  like  a  book,  has 
mighty  clean-cut  ideas,  and  isn't  afraid  to  blurt  'em  out. 
He's  a  topping  go(j<l  wallcer,  too,  by  Jove  !  I^Iy  res|>ect 
for  him  has  increased  a  lumdred  per  cent  since  he  spurted 
in  from  Fresh  Pond  at  such  a  pace  this  aflernoon." 

"  Thought  you  looked  a  little  blown,"  chimed  in  Pinck- 
ney,  leaning  forwanl  to  protl  a  jjiekle. 

There  was  no  especial  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of 
Breese  manifested  ;  but,  as  the  host  of  the  evening  had 
made  the  projiosition,  it  was  decided  that  Tom  should  be 
ajipointed  ambassador  to  negotiate  with  P>reese.  and  "•  pro- 
duce either  him  or  his  dead  body,"  as  somebody  proposed 
by  way  of  codicil. 
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The  result  was,  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  "  The 
Fomm,"  which  occurred  iu  Tom's  own  rooms,  —  for  the 
cliil)  Avas  nomadic  b}'  necessity, — lireese  appeared,  was 
duly  sworn,  and  continued  from  that  day  an  active  Roman 
citizen.  He  had  pooh-i)oohed  the  idea  at  first,  and  even 
stoutly  refused. 

"  >i'o,  uo,  can't  think  of  it,  Hammersmith!  You're 
"\  ery  kind  ;  but  really  1  fear  it  w  ill  do  me  more  harm  than 
good." 

"What  do  you  mean  l)y  that?"  asked  Tom,  witL  a 
tinge  of  honest  Koman  indignation. 

Lreese  waited  for  a  moment,  looking  at  Tom  the  while 
steatlily,  from  his  boots  up.  Tom  felt  a  bit  nervous. 
Then  he  said,  — 

"  I'll  tell  30U.  I  came  up  here  to  Cambridge  with  a 
definite  purpose,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  with  a  little  enthu- 
Biasm  and  some  few  ideas  of  my  own.  AVhat  I  fear  is 
that  your  club  w  ill  talce  the  enthusiasm  clean  out  of  me, 
aud  that  you  fellows  will  interfere  with  my  settled  purpose 
in  coming  here." 

Tom  didn't  understand  him  at  all,  but  looked  out  the 
window  for  rehef ;  while  IJreesc  continued, — 

"  What  do  you  fellows  do  in  the  club  ?  And  what  is  the 
curse  of  this  college?  The  curse  of  this  place  is  the  lazi- 
ness of  many  of  the  best  minds  in  everj'  class  ;  or,  i)erhaps, 
I  should  say  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  curriculum,  which 
everybody  knows  is  narrow  and  old-fashioned  enough ! 
As  to  what  you  fellows  in  the  club  do,  of  course  I  can 
only  judge  from  what  jou  tell  me ;  but  I  should  imagine 
that  most  of  30U  don't  know  what  30U  are  talking  about, 
aud  the  rest  don't  even  know  what  thej'  came  up  for." 

Tom  took  this  for  almost  a  personal  insult.  He  was  not 
used  to  plain,  unvarnished  tniths.  He  rose,  bowed  slightly 
and  stittly,  and  said,  — 

"I'm  sure,  ^Ir.  Breese,  I  beg  pardon  for  inviting  you  to 
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join  such  a  worthless  set  of  fellows.  I  thoiipht  we  knew 
pretty  well  Mliat  we  were  nfter,  and  were  aiming  for  it. 
But  as  you  say  we  don't,  why,  I  suppose  "  — 

"Sit  down,  sit  down.  Hammersmith!  I  shall  not 
allow  you  to  leave  me  in  this  way.  And  I  really,  on  seeond 
thoti<ilit,  shall  he  <:lad  to  join  you,  if  you  will  take  such 
an  out-and-out  tmth-teller  as  I  am,  and  on  the  condition 
that  you  will  trk*  to  pve  up  the  prandiosc  style  of  dehato 
and  oration,  in  which  I  should  infer  that  you  must  havo 
been  induljriufj,  and  desct^nd  to  things  tliat  we  all  know 
and  can  talk  ahout.  If  there's  any  one  thing  settletl  in 
this  age,  it  is,  tliat,  when  a  nian  has  any  thing  to  say,  ho 
can  say  it  plainly,  elfeetively,  without  need  of  flourisli. 
IJut  all  the  genius  in  the  world  can't  put  a  soul  under  tlio 
ribs  of  borrowed  thinking,  or  make  of  pxuTot-siK'nking 
any  thing  but  ii  travesty." 

They  talked  a  while  longer  on  this  theme,  Brecse  wann- 
ing to  his  work,  and  striding  up  ami  down  the  room  as  ho 
81)okc.  And  Tom,  thinking  him  at  first  a  most  deusedly- 
coneeiti'd  fellow  (to  i»ut  his  own  thoughts  into  w<»rds), 
came  gradually'  to  see  a  good  deal  of  sense,  and  what 
struck  Tom  as  originality,  in  Breese's  way  of  looking  at 
things.  That  he  was  earnest,  and  had  ideas,  there  could 
be  no  doubt. 

The  first  meeting  that  he  attended  was  rendere<l  a  triflo 
constrained  by  the  knowledge  of  Breese's  ix-culiar  esti- 
mate of  the  Koman  citizens,  which  Ilamnicrsmilh,  as 
faithful  envoy-extraordinary,  had  reported.  Brecse  sat  in 
the  corner,  with  eyes  half  closed,  the  entire  evening,  never 
speaking,  never  changing  a  muscle.  The  aroused  intellect 
of  "  The  Fonim  "  was  struggling  with  the  question  :  "  Did 
the  climate  of  Greece  have  an  appreciable  influence  on  its 
art  and  literature?  " 

You  would  have  supposed  that  Brecse  was  <li-inking 
in  ever}'  word  of  the  inspired  orators  as  a  draught  of 
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the  spiciest  originality,  so  absorbed  be  appeared  while  tho 
young  fellows  laid  down  their  axioms,  or  set  up  their  men 
of  straw  to  knock  them  over.  They  asked  him  at  the  end 
of  the  debate  if  he  would  not  say  something ;  but  he  shook 
Ills  head  sadly,  as  though  he  were  the  most  ignorant  man 
in  the  world,  saying,  ''  No,  thank  3'ou :  I  know  ver}-  little 
of  the  subject  under  discussion."  And  Hammersmith,  at 
least,  felt  that  "  The  Forum  "  was  snubbed.  lireesc,  too, 
seemed  to  feel  that  his  words  might  imply  more  of  a  snub 
than  he  intended  ;  for  he  presently  added,  — 

"  If  you've  notliing  api)ointi'd  for  next  meeting,  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  give  you  a  little  talk,  or  oration  as  you 
perhaps  call  it ;  "  and  he  smiled  ver}'  pleasantly. 

The  otfer  was  accepted ;  and  a  week  later  the  fullest 
''  Forum"  of  the  term  convened  to  listen  to  Breese,  who 
electrified  the  astonished  assembly  by  the  downright  ear- 
nestness and  almost  savage  bluntuess  of  his  siKjcch,  — 
probably-  the  plainest,  most  practical  sjicech  to  which 
their  scholarly  ears  had  ever  been  treated  in  their  ambi- 
tious club.  Its  length  prevents  its  introiluction  in  this 
place  ;  but  its  tenor  may  be  gathered  from  the  conclutUug 
portion,  given  below.  And,  in  reading  even  this  small 
extract,  it  should  be  remembered  that  lireese's  youthful 
harangue  was  delivered  full}'  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
university  was  slumbering  peacefully,  dreaming  of  the 
•fair  groves  of  Academe,  and  not  yet  roused  b}*  the  strong 
hand  that  guides  her  to-da^*.  Its  rather  severe  phiU[jpiu 
character  would  be  quite  out  of  place  under  the  new 
regime  and  the  present  liberal  universit}'  curriculum.  It 
is  presented  as  showing  the  effect  that  the  old  order  of 
things  in  Cambridge  had  u])on  a  mind  of  Breese's  order. 

"Do  3'ou  know  what  I  would  do,"  continued  Breese, 
by  way  of  peroration,  '"if  I  could  hold  the  reins  of 
power  here  for  a  day  ?  ' ' 

"  1  would  appoint  a  professor,  and  he  should  be  called 
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the  rrofcssor  of  Vim.  lie  should  have  mixed  literary 
and  social  duties  ;  but,  above  all,  he  should  have  that 
kindliuj;  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  with  us  fellows,  wliieU 
should  enable  him  to  galvanize  and  fire  all  the  dr}'  life  of 
this  place  into  a  blaze.  He  should  l>e  like  Kiehter's  ima- 
ginary tutor  from  Hesperus,  of  '  irrevocable  strictness  and 
order,  sincere  frien<lship,  good  fellowship,  and  i)crsuasive- 
ness.*  Wo  maj'  tliiuk  involimtaril^'  of  one  or  two  such 
among  our  professors,  as  I  (|Uote.  He  should  be  able  to 
receive  the  ardor  and  emulation  and  scholarly  zeal  of  the 
young  men,  as  the}-  come  crowding  up  here  from  the 
schools,  and  le.nd  them  to  still  more  glowing  heights, 
kindling  them  with  fires  of  his  own  which  wcMild  oullivo 
himself.  He  should  iK-rsuade  us  that  sports  are  g<jod  (aa 
easy  jxTsuasion),  that  studies  are  goo<l,  that  culture  is 
gotnl,  but  that  the  jx'rfect  citizen,  with  ner\'cs  and  mus- 
cles of  steel,  a  mind  equipped  and  trained  for  ever)'  emer- 
gency, and  a  spirit  informed  with  the  past,  and  alive  to 
tlie  present  and  the  future,  is  the  highest  product  which 
the  repubUc  asks  of  the  university  in  tlicsc  degenerate 
days. 

"  ^^^1J'  shouldn't  tins  professor  ai)])car,  oven  if  he  have 
not  the  new  Vim  Professorship?  Why  should  the  chiefest 
college  riv.ilry  bo  among  boating  and  8|)orting  men? 
Wh}'  —  except  that  their  training  and  contests  are  pres- 
ent, vital  matters,  stirring  to  the  blood,  while  our  class- 
rooms seem  set  up  as  a  sort  of  exhauster,  to  drain  the  sap 
and  life  and  soul  from  the  nineteenth-century  lad,  ami 
turn  him  out  a  colorless  imitation  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman, 
whose  great  men  would  have  shrivelled,  hke  liim,  under 
like  treatment  ? 

"If  he  should  come,  this  ideal  professor  or  president, 
I  believe  we  should  see  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  uni- 
versity :  it  would  be  the  age  of  vim.  I  believe  wo 
should  see  au  end  of  the  paralysis  of  young  graduates, 
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opening  Ibeir  o^ts  on  their  own  coiuitiy  and  times  for  the 
first  time,  the  clay  they  are  graduateil.  I  belirve  we 
ohoiikl  see  a  new  set  of  leaders  spreading  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  republic ;  or  rather,  for  I  will  not  be  extrava- 
gant, I  believe  we  should  see  the  habit  of  England  ap- 
jiearlng  among  us,  —  of  England,  where  the  highest  glory 
of  young  men  is  to  be  able  to  serve  their  eountr}'  under- 
fitaudingly.  And,  finally,  I  believe  we  should  see  all  of 
our  idle  IVllow.s  uj)  here  spurred  into  some  sort  of  enthusi- 
asm, uix)n  however  trivial  a  sultjeet,  and  this  drj-rot  of 
indifference  and  blase  lounging,  this  century's  curse,  come 
to  an  end. 

''  I  Ihauk  you  for  your  attention." 
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ciiAi^ER  vr. 

A    BUXDLK   OF   LETTEnS. 

**  Ffcling*  pome  and  gn  like  light  troop*  following  the  victory  of  the  present; 
but  prtnclplca,  like  Iroup*  of  tliv  line,  arc  unUUturU-d,  and  aland  UlmU" 

Kkhtsii. 

Airs.  Ilammcrsmilh  to  her  Son  Tom. 

"IvT  IIiLL,**  Pundny  Afternoon, 
Jon.  14, 18&-. 

My  daulixo  Bot,  —  Your  letter  from  Milton,  dated  the  4th 
of  J;iiinary,  came  a  fow  days  aj;i>.  I  was  vcrj-  glad  to  hear  tliat 
you  passed  the  holidays  iilcasanlly ;  hut  you  do  not  know  how  wo 
nil  missed  you  here  at  Christmas,  —  the  first  Christmas  that  you 
have  ever  sjicnt  away  fmm  nio,  my  dear  hoy.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  forgive  your  friend  IVnhallow  for  keopinf?  you  away  from  us. 
la  he  a  very  nice  young  man,  that  you  like  him  so  much? 

...  I  suppose  your  studies  do  not  let  you  go  into  Koslon  very 
often:  I  remember  your  father  used  to  B.ay  that  it  w;us  only  a  fast 
kind  of  men  who  were  alwaj'S  going  over  to  Boston,  running  away 
frt>n>  their  recitations,  and  often  8i>ending  a  lanie  part  of  their 
nights  there.  But  I  will  not  put  such  thoughts  into  your  liead. 
I  liave  no  doubt  there  arc  bad  men  in  your  chiss,  like  all  others; 
hut  I  trust  and  believe  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  wifli  lliera, 
hut  cleave  only  to  the  good  young  men  who  will  keep  your  feet  in 
the  right  way. 

Now,  I  have  been  "  lecturing"  you,  haven't  I?  Tour  next  letter 
■will  toll  me  so,  and  that  you  are  "all  right,''  as  you  always  do,  and 
will  bog  me  not  to  "  worry."  I  try  not  to;  but  what  else  have  I  to 
do  but  live  for  you  and  the  children?  And  how  can  I  lielp  l>eing 
anxious  about  my  great  generous  Tom,  so  far  away,  and  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  temptations?  But  I  will  try  not  to  "worry" 
any  more.    I  trust  you,  Tom. 

There  is  very  little  news  to  send  you.    We  live  on  in  the  same 
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quiet  M'ay,  and  the  iioigbborhood  is  entirely  without  incident. 
Tl»o  Kuddimans  were  here  till  Christmas,  but  are  in  the  city  now. 
The  young  ladies  are  very  gay,  I  liear;  and  Mr.  raiddiman  is  a 
good  deal  worried  about  Bob,  who  is  living  ])retty  fust  at  Yale,  I 
fear.  So  I  heard  yesterday  from  Mrs.  Schuyler,  who  was  calling: 
you  used  to  call  her  the  "  Grampua,"  you  bad  boy  I  because  sho 
blows  so,  going  up  staire. 

I  am  packing  a  few  things  for  you,  which  I  shall  send  very  soon, 
and  hoi>c  you  may  enjoy.  Mal>el  promises  to  write  to  you  before 
long.  She  is  growing  so  iJrctty,  and  has  improved  so  in  her  sing- 
ing!   Mrs.  Schuyler  was  quite  surprised. 

Now  good-by  for  a  while,  my  dear  Tom.    Write  as  soon  as  you 

can  find  the  time,  without  neglecting  your  studies,  wliich  I  would 

nrrrr  have  you  neglect,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.     And 

never  forget  that  you  arc  followed,  wherever  you  go,  by  the  prayera 

and  love  of 

Your  affectionate 

Mother. 

r.R.— Mabel  and  Dick  send  their  love,  and  thank  you  ever  BO 

much  for  their  lovely  presents. 

Mr.  Turn  Hammersmith  to  7*w  Mother. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  3, 185-. 

Dear  Mi^Tnrn, — Your  letter  of  inquiry  about  uncle  Gayton 
came  to  me  a  week  ago,  and  I  should  have  answered  it  instnnter  ; 
but,  fact  is,  I've  had  a  little  accident.  Don't  go  and  worry,  now, 
for  I'm  all  right  again;  or  liow  could  I  be  sitting  here  writing  to 
you?  I  had  a  pretty  narrow  squeak  of  it,  though,  as  you'll  see 
when  I  tell  you  how  it  happened. 

It  was  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  had  been  dining  at  Mrs. 
Fayerwcather's.  She's  a  mighty  nice  old  lady,  —  a  little  older 
than  you  are,  —  and  lives  out  near  Mount  Aulnirn.  Jack  Fayer- 
weather  is  in  my  class.  WeW,  you  see  we  had  finished  dinner,  and 
were  playing  a  game  of  billiards  (Jack  and  I),  when  Jack  proposed 
that  we  should  go  up  to  Fresh  Pond  for  some  skating.  So  I  bor- 
rowed a  pair  of  his  brother's  skates,  —  rockers  they  were,  and 
mighty  nice,  —  and  we  started  to  go.  His  sister  Miss  Edith  wanted 
to  go,  thougli :  so  we  waited  for  her,  and  were  driven  over  in  their 
double  sleigh  in  fine  style.  She's  a  mighty  pretty  girl,  no  end  of 
accomplishments,  and  goes  out  to  all  the  parties  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge.  I'm  almost  scared  to  talk  to  her,  she  is  such  a  friend 
of  the  seniors  and  juniors.    But  I  shall  never  get  on  at  this  rate. 
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We  found  a  lot  of  fellows  that  we  knew,  —  renhullnw  ind 
Goldie  and  Frecmantlc,  and  lots  of  others;  and  Miss  Darby  and  a 
pretty  Miss  .Siunnienlule  wore  with  T\vee<ly,  and  a  younj:  Barlow, 
some  rehitiun  to  Miss  D:irl>y.  Jack  kniw  them  all,  and  intro- 
duced me;  and  I  found  myself  sailing  round  with  them,  pretty 
soon,  as  chipiM-r  as  if  wo  had  been  friends  all  our  lives.  The 
girls  ahout  liere  skate  mighty  well,  most  of  thtm;  and  MaUd 
M-ould  be  rather  surjjrised  to  see  them  doing  the  outwar»l  roll, 
cross-cut  backwards  and  forwanls,  and  many  things  I  can  hardly 
do  myself.  Ami  thi-y  have  such  a  nice  way  of  joining  hands  insido 
tlu'ir  muffs  with  a  f«-llow  they're  skating  with:  it's  mighty  nice. 

Well,  we'd  been  skating  about  a  good  deal,  changing  our  sets 
now  and  then,  glutting  very  jolly;  and  as  (loldie  and  most  of  iho 
college-men  were  playing  a  game  of  h<x;kcy,  rushing  aixiut  liko 
mad,  and  knocking  the  ball  in  our  way,  wo  went  over  towards  tho 
B«'lmont  side;  that's  the  west  —  but  then  you  don't  know  it :  so  it 
doesn't  matter.  It  was  quieter  hen^;  only  some  juniors  cutting 
fancy  figures  on  the  ice,  —  figure-eights, circles,  initials,  and  so  on: 
so  wo  ha<l  a  nice  time.  We  were  skating  the  ontwanl  roll  back- 
wards antl  fnnvards  in  a  <iuartet.  —  Miss  Darby  and  I  b.ickwards, 
Tweedy  and  Miss  raycrwrathcr  forwards.  They're  stunning  skat- 
ers, these  two  girls  (young  ladles,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  begin  to 
say);  and  we  were  gliding  .along  iM-autifuUy,  with  such  a  wido 
swing!  when  a  small  mucker  sang  out,  "  IIullo,  Mister!  ain't  8;ifo 
there!"  I  can  remember  just  how  it  sounded,  and  shall  to  my 
dying-tl.ay.  It  was  "  Misbter"  as  ho  said  it.  And  he  h:ul  no  mr)ro 
than  got  tho  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  I  felt  the  ice  giving 
under  me. 

I  stopped  as  short  as  I  could.  Tweedy  pulled  back  with  all  his 
might,  and  he  and  Miss  Fayerweathcr  didn't  go  in.  liut  Miss 
Darlty  and  I  hatl  too  nmch  momentum ;  and,  before  I  kiiew  where 
I  was,  I  found  myself  over  my  head  in  the  coldest  water  I  ever 
felt  in  my  life.  Miss  Darby  holding  on  to  me,  and  looking  so  white 
and  scared.  She  behaved  like  a  brick,  though,  or  it  woulil  have 
been  all  over  with  us  in  a  jiffy.  I  told  her  to  put  her  hands  on 
my  shoulders,  and  she  did  it  without  a  second's  hesitation,  drop- 
ping her  muff  in  the  water;  and  I  went  on  trcatling  water  as  wcU 
as  I  could. 

I  won't  keep  you  in  suspense,  though,  dear  mother,  or  try  to 
tell  you  all  th.it  I  thought  of  in  those  few  minutes.  You  may  bo 
sure  that  I  thought  of  you  and  father,  and  Mabel  and  Dick,  and 
about  everybody  in  the  world ;   but  I  believe  I  thought  most  of 
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saving  Miss  Darby,  ami  wliat  the  fellows  would  say  if  I  let  her 
drown,  and  how  the  dear  old  professor  would  bo  cut  up.  So  I 
shut  my  teeth,  and  settled  to  it,  keeping  one  arm  under  Miss  Dar- 
by's slioulder,  wliich  was  trembling  and  slial;ing  awfully,  and 
striliing  out  witli  the  other  fnr  tlie  ice.  IJut  it  was  fearfully  brit- 
tle; and  I  no  sooner  clutched  it  than  it  broke  off,  and  I  found 
myself  afloat  again.  It  sceniod  an  age  before  help  came,  and  I  was 
about  used  up;  liut  Kroemantle  and  Goldie,  and  all  the  rest,  camo 
sweeping  down  from  the  ice-houses;  and  Tweedy,  who  had  been 
trying  to  reach  me  by  lying  flat  on  the  ice,  and  extending  his  hai.J, 
seized  one  of  their  boards,  ran  it  out  towards  me  as  quick  as  a 
fl.ish,  and  crawlctl  out  to  help  me  on. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  hold  her  up  a  moment  longer,  Hammer- 
smith I"  he  shouted;  and,  as  he  spoke,  her  dear  little  head  camo 
plumi)ingdown  on  my  shoulder,  eyes  closed,  and  1  thought  it  was 
all  up  with  her.  How  we  managed  to  get  her  out,  and  how  I  got 
out  myself,  I  never  knew  till  afterwards.  I  heard  Tweedy's  shout, 
a'.nl  after  that  was  only  aware  of  several  men  jumi)ing  into  tho 
Mater  by  my  side,  catching  us  both  in  their  strong  anns,  and  strug- 
gling with  us,  while  a  great  shouting  and  hubbub  fillecl  my  ears. 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  oiM-ned  my  eyes  on  the  shore,  found 
several  men  rubbing  me  and  kneading  me  like  mad,  and  heard 
tliem  whispering  anxiously,  "How  is  he?"  "Is  he  breathing 
well?"  "Jove,  how  cold  his  feet  are!"  "Pass  that  towel, 
13reese;"  and  soon. 

"Where  is  she?"  I  asked;  and.  the  next  thing  I  knew,  I  was 
in  my  own  room  in  the  Brattle  House,  which  was  whirling  round 
like  a  top,  a  solemn  old  party  holding  on  to  my  pulse,  and  Pen- 
hallow  turning  up  the  gas  to  throw  some  light  on  the  doctor's 
chronometer-hands. 

But  I  shall  be  exciting  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  I  shall  see 
you  popping  in  at  my  door  some  line  day,  if  I  do  not  hurry  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  really  all  right  now,  and  as  sound  as  a  trevet.  I 
had  a  pretty  hard  time  for  three  days,  however;  out  of  ray  head 
now  and  then,  the  fellows  say,  and  calling  out  all  night,  "  NHiero 
is  she  ?  where  is  she?"  The  fellows  have  been  regular  trumps, 
sitting  by  me,  and  watching  with  me,  day  and  night,  so  I  hear. 
And  some  of  the  tutors  and  professors  have  called  to  see  how  I 
was  getting  on, — Professor  Darby,  Dr.  Brimblecom,  and,  what 
cut  me  up  worse,  old  Philander  Bone,  the  curious  duck  of  whom 
I've  written  to  you,  and  whom  I've  done  nothing  but  laugh  dt  in 
his  lecture-room. 
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Yiui  x<ik  after  uncle  Gayton.  I  have  seen  nofhini?  of  him  for 
woc'ks.  lie  has  sent  nio  several  nice  things  during  the  uinlrr, 
and  used  to  run  out  here  occasionally.  I  ]ieard  of  hhu  in  Milton 
OM  Christmas,  dining  at  the  Cliffords' :  Ik-  w;is  sent  f.)r  light  after 
dinner,  liowcver,  and  so  I  didn't  see  him  at  tlie  childteu's  parly, 
liut  I  had  a  note  from  liim,  written  the  very  d:iy  ot  my  accident, 
which  the  fellows  kept  for  me  till  yesterday,  with  tlie  rest  of  my 
letters;  and  the  dear  old  fellow  is  in  a  p«^ek  of  trouhle.  He  says, 
"  I'm  in  a  t«rril»ie  InigiiJe,  my  dear  Tom;  afraid  I've  got  to  run 
over  to  China.  Long,  iShewshong,  &  Co.,  who  have  my  nanio  on 
their  pajM-r  to  a  fearful  extent,  are  re{>orted  in  a  very  hail  way. 
Tliey  write  me  that  the  river-war  h.us  interfered  a  great  deal  with 
their  trade;  hut  they  hope  to  pull  through.  You  can't  trust  any- 
bo<ly  in  this  W(»rld,  my  dear  Tom,  an<l  I  must  go  and  look  into  this 
matter.  Come  and  dine  with  me  Tuesday  evening,  if  j'ou  can  get 
aw.ay;  if  not,  send  me  any  commission  you  may  have  for  your 
mother.  I  shall  try  to  see  her  before  I  leave  New  York.  I  have 
this  Wednesday  morning. 

*'  Your  matters  ami  your  mother's  arc  safe,  I  am  happy  fo  say; 
and  I  have  asked  ray  lawyers,  Brooks  and  Bates,  both  IIar\ard 
men  an«l  good  fellows,  to  honor  your  drafts  to  the  extent  agreed 
upon  between  us  hist  year.  Try  not  to  overstep  that  limit ;  for  1 
don't  know  just  where  I  shall  bring  up.  God  bless  you,  dear 
Tom!"  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Isn't  it  a  wild,  sad  kind  of  letter'? 
And  now  he's  gone,  and  I  never  saw  him,  or  even  sent  him  a 
single  word.  I  trust  he  has  called  on  you;  and  yet  I  can  see  how 
anxious  ho  would  make  you,  bringing  no  report  of  me. 

The  box  c.ime  safely,  and  I  have  been  luxuriating  in  its  con- 
tents. Haven't  had  time  to  hang  the  pictures  yet,  which  the  fel- 
lows admire  very  raueli,  especially  the  phea-sanls  and  the  stag. 
Since  you  ask  mc,  I  will  B.ay  th-it  I  might  have  preferred  a  red 
border  to  my  dressing-gown;  but  the  gray  and  blue  go  verj-  well 
together.  Imagine  your  beloved  invalid,  arrayed  in  all  its  gor- 
geousncss  now,  sitting  in  the  gilded  ruins  of  his  h(»spital! 

Ily-by,  now,  my  dear  mother.  You  have  promised  not  to 
worry,  so  you  must  not,  but  remember  how  many  kind  fri<'n«ls  1 
have  about  mc,  and  that  I  am 

Always  your  loving 

Tom. 

In  the  long  and  effusive  letter  which  Tom  received  in 
answer  to  the  above,  Tilled  with  solicitude  and  advice,  and 
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fond,  motherly  imagining,  and  which  ho  road  hastily  one 
evening  alU-r  returning  IVom  a  lark  in  Boston, — none  too 
beneruial  to  him  in  his  i»rt-"sent  state  of  health,  —  was 
enclosed  a  girlish  note  from  Mabel,  from  which  we  quote. 

HoMK,  Kib.  17,  ISA- 
Ill  my  ruum. 

My  dkah.  dk.mj  Tom,  —  ...  Such  an  awful  thing  has  hap- 
poucd!  I  iinist  toll  you  of  it.  Bob  KudiliiiKiu  lias  l)eon  cxiK'Hi-d 
from  college.  Just  think  of  it!  And  how  mortified  his  mother 
and  f;itluT  and  sisters  must  l>e!  lie  docs  not  seem  to  care  nuich 
himself,  but  e;une  out  to  his  house  the  other  day,  with  a  couj^le  of 
servants,  and  ojicncd  the  house  (it  has  been  closed  all  winter,  you 
know;  only  old  Watson  the  gardener  left  in  charge  of  it);  and 
he  has  several  noisy  boys  st.aying  with  him.  I  don't  believe  his 
father  knows  it;  for  they  say  he  was  sent  here  to  study.  And 
they  ride  all  over  the  country  all  the  time,  and  frighten  poor  old 
l.idies  ami  little  boys  by  pretending  to  ride  over  them;  and  I  think 
he  is  a  horrid  boy. 

We  have  not  heard  just  how  he  came  to  be  expelled;  but  It  was 
something  about  a  donkey.  —  a  poor  little  hmoeeiit  donkey!  — 
which  these  bad  boys  bought  somewhere  In  New  Haven.  And 
they  took  him  into  the  chaiiel  some  way,  and  tied  him  by  the 
pulpit,  biK-k  of  some  higli  seats,  and  they  left  him  tlierc  till  morn- 
ing; and  when  the  boys  all  came  in,  and  the  minister  came  in, 
and  lie  saw  him,  lie  began  to  bray  (the  donkey,  I  mean);  and  the 
boys  all  laughed;  and  the  minister  rebuked  them,  and  told  them 
to  go  to  their  rooms;  and  they  found  out  that  Bob  and  some  other 
boys  had  brought  the  donkey  there,  and  they  were  all  expelled. 
Wasn't  it  awful  ?  But  I  am  more  sorry  for  the  poor  little  donkey. 
What  do  you  supptise  he  thought  of,  all  night  long,  tied  np  in  the 
dark  chapel,  with  nothing  to  eat  ?  I'm  sure,  if  /  had  been  in  his 
place,  I  should  have  brayed  and  kicked,  and  then  somebody  would 
come  and  let  me  out ;  wouldn't  you,  Tom  ?  I  haven't  heard  what 
became  of  the  donkey.  Do  you  suppose  the  president  killed  him, 
Tom  ?  lie  must  have  been  awfully  mad  at  him.  I  do  not  care 
half  so  much  about  the  other  boys ;  but  the  donkey,  I  think,  had 
the  hardest  time  of  them  all.  They  say  he  is  white:  so  Bob  told 
Dick. 

I  don't  ride  much  now,  of  course:  it's  too  cold,  and  there  is 
too  much  mild  and  snow :  I  get  my  habit  all  draggled.  Btit  last 
fall  I  rode  almost  every  afternoon ;  for  I  wanted  to  ride  well  by 
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Christmas,  so  as  to  suq)rise  you:  but  y<m  never  came.  But  I  find 
i  like  it  a  great  deal  belter  witliuut  the  third  pommel  now,  as  you 
said  I  would ;  but  I  did  not  feel  so  secure  at  first.  I  keep  telling 
Diek  that  he  turns  his  toes  out  too  much  when  he  rides.  But  ho 
always  says,  "Oh,  bother  1  What  do  I  care  for  style  as  long  as  I 
can  stick  on."     Isn't  ho  a  rude  boy  ? 

Haven't  I  told  j'ou  how  I  am  jiettini;  on  in  my  sin!:;ing  ?  You 
do  not  deser\'e  to  know;  for  you  never  write  to  mo  now,  and  I 
believe  you  arc  forgetting  all  about  ns.  But  I  am  improving  very 
much,  —  so  mother  s.iys,  —  and  I  like  the  MendcUscdin  songs  so 
much  (oh,  de.ar!  is  his  name  spelled  right?  I  always  forget), 
only  they  are  very,  vcrj-  hard  to  leanj;  but  they  are  easy  when  you 
have  learned  them.  Isn't  that  funny?  I  have  to  get  mother  to 
play  the  accomp.animent  in  these  songs,  though  I  play  all  (he  rest 
f>f  my  own  accompaniments.  Mother  likes  the  Scotch  songs  the 
best;  but  I  don't,  only  that  lovely  one,  "And  ye  shall  w:Uk  in 
Bilk  attire."  I  like  that  ever  so  much;  but  the  minor  passage  is 
pretty  hard  for  me. 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  paper  nearly,  and  I  must  go 
down  and  practise  before  8upi>er.  It  is  snowing  very  hard,  and  I 
hope  wu  shall  have  8i>me  gool  slciiihing  at  Last.  Dick  uses  your 
eled  ail  tho  time  now:  he  says  his  is  getting  too  small  for  him. 
Mother  has  told  you,  probably,  that  uncle  Gajlon  left  for  China 
last  week.  He  staid  here  only  two  days;  and  ln''s  lovely.  I  like 
lilra  ever  so  much,  lie  gave  me  the  sweetest  little  writing-desk  I 
ever  saw,  all  filled  with  every  thing.  I  am  writing  on  it;  but 
I  shall  tuter  write  you  again  unless  you  answer  this. 

Now  good-by,  my  dear  Tom,  and  write  soon  to 

Your  loving  sister, 

Madel. 

r.S.  ^- 1  h.ave  been  reading  this  over.  I  forgot  to  s.iy  that  Bob 
Ruddiman  wears  a  tall  black  hat  now,  and  carries  a  little  cane,  as 
if  he  was  the  biggest  man  in  the  world.  lie  talks  about  the  "  men 
of  his  class"  too:  so  Dick  says.  Dick  is  (juitc  disgusted  with  his 
airs,  and  I  am  too.  I  hope  you  do  not  wear  such  a  horrid  big 
shiny  hat,  or  have  such  noisy  friends  as  lie  has.  The  way  they 
strut  into  church  is  something  fearful.  Trim  is  well,  and  sends 
his  love  to  you.  We  keep  him  tied  up  a  good  deal  now,  and  ho 
barks  whenever  I  speak  to  him  of  you-  I  think  he  knows  your 
name. 
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Mr.   Tom  Ilammersm'dh  to  his  Sister. 

Caxbriuue,  March  .,  ISo-. 

Mr  DEAB  LITTLE  SiSTEU,  —  .  .  .  I  am  Sorry  fur  liuildiiuan;  but, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  expected  much  better  things  of  him. 
lie  was  always  a  harum-scarum  sort  of  chap;  auJ  old  Tarallax, 
his  tutor  two  years  ago,  told  PiiMJU  that  Bob  led  him  a  dog's  life  at 
"  Grasmerc,"  and  he  would  be  glad  to  be  through  his  engagement 
there.  Of  course  there  are  such  kind  of  fellows  in  evcrj-  college, 
and  we  have  our  share;  but  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  much  to 
do  with  them,  or  make  friends  of  them.  Of  course  a  man  has  to 
meet  them  in  class  and  elsewhere,  and  must  be  civil  to  them;  and, 
if  they  come  to  your  room  and  make  you  a  call,  what  can  a  man 
do  but  trot  out  a  little  something,  and  do  the  polite?  My  particu- 
lar friends  are,  for  the  most  part,  I  may  say,  a  very  steady-going 
set,  and  I  (bid  many  fellows  that  I  cotton  to  immensely. 

1  laughed  heartily  over  your  tinule  against  beavers  and  canes 
in  general,  and  Iluddiman's  in  particular.  ^Vlly,  bless  your  dear 
little  heart!  we've  all  mounted  beavers  for  nearly  two  months 
nr»w,  your  humble  senant  among  the  rest.  And  as  for  canes, 
h;irdly  a  man  but  has  a  half-d.>zen  or  mure  of  all  styles,  colors, 
and  weights.  Cuce  ca«e;n  is  the  chronic  joke;  but  you  won't 
underst;uid  it,  of  course:  ask  Dick  to  translate.  I  don't  go  much 
on  canes,  however;  too  nmch  bother;  and  a  man  can't  get  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  so  well. 

The  Darbys  and  Fayerwcathers,  of  whom  I  have  \\Tittcn  so 
much,  are  very  kind  to  me  all  the  time,  and  it  seems  as  if  they 
could  not  do  enough  for  me.  I  go  to  see  them  now  and  then ;  but 
it  isn't  much  fun:  there  are  always  several  upper-classmen  there, 
and  we  fellows  stand  no  show  yet:  next  year  it  may  be  different; 
then  we'll  see! 

Miss  Darby  is  about  again,  as  usual,  but  I  hardly  think  is 
looking  as  strong  as  before  the  accident.  You  should  have  seen 
lier  the  first  day  that  I  was  allowed  to  see  her  after  her  illness! 
I  had  sent  her  flowers  now  and  then,  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  duty, 
and  inquired  often  at  the  door  about  her  progress.  But  this  day, 
when  I  was  ushered  into  the  parlor,  and  saw  her  propped  up  on  a 
glorious  great  sofa,  looking  very  thin  and  pale,  but  ''  too  pretty  for 
anything,"  as  you  young  creatures  say,  I  was  almost  frightened  at 
the  change  and  at  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes.  I  stood  like  a  fool, 
holding  my  hat,  and  bowing,  afraid  to  speak.  But  she  said  quietly, 
''How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Ilammersmith? "  putting  out  her  hand; 
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anil  I  walked  across,  and  took  it,  and  felt  like  crj-ing,  to  feci  bow 
wasU'd  and  crumply  it  was.  But  I  sat  down  near  her,  where  1 
could  be  in  the  shadow  (the  room  was  quite  dark),  and  found  my 
tongue  to  say  something  or  other. 

"  Thoy  say  that  you  have  been  very  good  and  kind,  Mr.  llara- 
mersmith;"  and  I  mumbled,  "Oh!  it's  nothing."  or  Bouicthing 
equally  idiotic,  with  my  eyes  on  the  cretonne  of  the  sofa,  noti- 
cing the  blending  of  the  blue  an«l  pray  with  the  gown  she  wore, 
and  thinking,  I  remember,  how  well  my  new  dressing-gown 
would  match  the  same  coloring  — but  I'm  a  fool! 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "  to  have  been  such  a  great  trouble  to 
you  and  Mr.  Goldie,  an<l  the  rest  of  your  kind  friends.  They  say 
that  you  were  kindness  itself:  I  can  believe  it.  and  I  thank  you 
most  sincerely.  I'm  sure,  that,  without  you.  I  should  have  U-en 
drown<d."  And  she  looked  at  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
drowned.  And  she  thanked  me  for  my  flowers,  and  I  thanked  her 
for  hers;  ami  she  said,  "Oh.  no!  they  were  from  mamma."  And 
BO  we  got  on  tt)  the  details  of  the  accident  (though  I  ilid  not  tell 
her  cverj'  thing),  and  we  were  quite  merry  before  I  left.  And  she 
made  me  change  my  seat  to  where  she  could  see  me ;  and  just  then 
the  door-bell  rang,  and  the  maid  announced,  "  Mr.  V.arnum,  Miss 
Ellen."  But  she  said,  "Tdlhim  to  excuse  mo  to-ilay:  I'm  not 
feeling  strong  enough."  And  I  could  have  kissed  the  maiil,  or  any- 
body; for  Varnuin  is  a  swell  junior;  and  here  he  was,  turned  out 
into  the  cold,  and  your  bumble  servant  snugly  en.sconced  with  the 
princess,  —  for,  as  I  looked  at  her  at  the  moment,  she  reminded 
nie  of  that  Peruvian  princess  called  Runtu,  "the  white  r.f  an 
egg,"  from  the  whiteness  of  her  complexion;  and  I  often  think  of 
her  now  as  the  princess,  in  consequence. 

But,  as  I  was  saying.  I  don't  go  there  very  often.  l>ecause  Tra 
pretty  busy  in  college,  au'l  there  are  generally  a  good  many  fel- 
lows coming  and  going:  in  fact,  the  very  next  time  I  was  calling, 
I  could  hardly  get  a  word  in  edgewise.  Tweedy  and  Freemantle, 
and  that  odious  little  Fennex,  were  there,  with  some  others;  and, 
instead  of  talking  with  the  princess.  I  was  put  through  a  chapter 
of  genealogy  with  an  old  Mrs.  Malafright,  or  Malachite,  or  some- 
thing, who  had  driven  out  from  Boston  to  call.  She's  a  powerful 
wagi:er,  and  seems  to  know  more  of  me  and  my  ancestors  than  I 
do  myself. 

Whatever  you  do  with  your  singing,  my  dear  Mabel,  don't 
Bcrcech!    There's  a  young  woman  opposite  my  windows  here,  that 
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almost  drives  me  wild  with  her  high  notes  every  night.  I  shall 
Ret  the  police  on  her  soon.  It  was  "Hear  me,  Norma,"  for  an 
hour  last  night,  and  then  a  half-hour's  practice  on  the  tiill,  —  I 
can  hoar  it  jct!  Ever  your  affectionate  hrother, 

Tom. 

I  ara  afraid  that  I  am  always  forgetting  mother's  injunction 
about  using  slang  wortls.  I  have  been  looking  over  this  letter, 
and  lind,  that,  as  usual,  a  great  many  have  slipped  off  my  r>en;  but 
it  is  a  very  didicult  tiiing  to  avoiil,  the  men  all  talk  slang  so  much, 
and  a  man  hears  it  about  him  continually,  from  moniing  till  night. 
Rome  men  affect  it  more  than  others;  and  I  have  heard  a  couple 
of  fellows  talking  fur  an  hour  together  in  such  a  jargon  that  y»n 
could  not  have  the  least  idea  what  they  were  talking  about,  my 
dear  little  sweet-singing  Mabel.  I  think  you  can  make  out  most 
of  my  slang  in  this  letter,  though.  Many  men  argue  that  it  is  so 
expressive,  this  slang,  that  it  ought  to  be  generally  introduced  in 
society;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  it:  it  must  make  a  man  very 
poor  ill  speech,  by  confining  him  always  to  a  few  phrases  and 
wonls.     Its  mighty  jolly,  though.     Love  to  mother  and  Dick. 

Yours,  TcM. 
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CnAPTER  VII. 
ExinnmNO  a  lion-ulnteu  and  ins  dkn. 

"  Hold  the  cuppo,  good  frlow,  hem  )■  th>-ne  and  mync."  —  Ahdrkw  HonnB 
The  Firr't  Bokf  n/  thr  Intr  •'.'7'-.  l''-"". 

'•  II  faut  que  tou»  leu  Ki:,  •  »  I"*!  v..u«  no  donWs  do  rlwi  et 

qnc  ricn  no  pcut  vou«  itonncr."  —  Fkedebic  tub  Uueat. 

SUCH    letters    passed    between    the    anxious,   doting 
mother  and  the  fond  sister  on  one  hand,  and  ^Mr.  Tom, 
the  )'oung  di'butant^  on  the  other. 

SimpUs  pathetically  simi.lo,  loving  letters!  There  was 
the  mother,  following  the  hoy  continually  with  her  pr.iycrs 
anil  hopes,  as  she  had  written,  and  wishing  all  good  things 
of  him  ;  and  little  Mabel,  who  was  growing  into  a  fme 
young  maiden,  looking  ujwn  her  brother's  life  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  among  grand  ixiople,  as  a  bit  of  romance 
rather  than  sober  reality,  —  a  view  of  his  career  which 
that  unaginativc  young  gentleman  did  not  fail  to  increase 
by  adding  a  certain  rosy  halo  to  his  account  of  the  men 
dnd  exploits  and  new  wonders  about  him.  And  Mr.  Tom  ? 
AVell,  he  was  not  unmindfid  of  the  tender  soheitudc  and 
anxious  pleading  of  his  mother,  or  insensible  to  the  quiet 
iulluence  of  his  fond  sister's  girhsh  home-letters. 

If  he  often  read  these  domestic  outpourings  somewhat 
huiTiedly,  just  before  nmning  down  to  see  the  'Varsity  come 
swinging  up  to  the  boat-house  of  an  evening,  or  in  the 
intervals  of  dressing,  or  at  any  odd  moments  which  he 
could  lind,  he  often  sat  a  long  while  brooding  over  their 
affectionate  contents  alone  in  his  room,  wilJi   so   many 
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reminders  of  the  dear  home  about  him,  calling  hira  back 
to  his  carl}'  boyish  days.  And  he  made  many  of  the  best 
of  resolutions,  and  vowed  that  he  would  "cut"  this  ac- 
quaintance, and  cultivate  that,  attend  more  systematically 
to  his  sludy-honrs  (a  list  of  which  he  had  mapped  out,  and 
hung  cons[)icuous  on  his  bedroom-door),  try  not  to  smoko 
too  much,  and  in  ever}-  way  be  worthy  of  himself  anil  the 
tender  souls  who  expected  so  much  of  hira,  and  so  confi- 
dently. 

lie  had  not  much  to  reproach  himself  with,  to  be  sure. 
Many  a  young  man  who  had  come  up  as  innocent  and 
ingcnuoTis  as  he  had  fallen  into  evil  courses  long  before 
this,  and  was  drilling  where  we  hope  ^Ir.  Tom  ma}*  never 
be  found.  Many  who  were  vastly  Ixjtter  prepared,  and 
had  eclipsed  him  earlier  in  the  year,  were  dropping  behind  ; 
and  Mr.  Tom  had  discovcretl  that  his  natural  talents  were 
such,  that  he  hardly  needed  to  exert  himself  to  maintain  a 
good  average  position  in  the  class.  But  was  a  merely 
average  place  all  that  was  expected  of  him?  And  would 
the  fond  soul  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  or  his  sainted 
father  if  he  could  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  youthful 
triumphs,  be  satisfied  with  this? 

A  truthful  biographer  is  obliged  to  own  that  Mr.  Tom's 
maximum  examination  in  Greek  in  the  first  tciin  wag 
something  not  soon  repeated  in  his  academical  career.  It 
was  but  a  brief  lease  of  fame  which  that  had  brought  him. 
The  scholarly  fratcrnit}-  which  had  received  him  as  a  new 
light  among  them  gradually  began  to  shake  their  heads 
over  him  as  a  doubtful  problem.  "  The  Forum,"  which 
had  been  the  rall^ing-point  for  Mr.  Tom  and  others  in 
their  more  ardent  days,  was  no  longer  frequented  as 
before.  The  Roman  people  had  fled,  or  retunied  fewer 
and  fewer  as  the  days  went  by,  shouting  the  louder  as 
their  numbers  grew  less,  hke  their  namesakes  of  the 
shabby  toga  on  the  modern  stage.     Breese's  philippic  had 
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called  forth  several  spiritetl  speeches  at  the  next  meeting, 
chief  amonjj  which  •svas  a  defence  l>v  IMnckney  of  th^ 
world  in  general  as  it  is,  and  the  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing institutions.  But  we  can  hardly  expect  to  spread  the 
minutes  of  all  their  meetings  upon  these  pages,  or  do 
more  than  reconl  its  gratlual  decline,  until  it  expireil 
before  "the  tremendous  coming"  (as  Leigh  Hunt  says 
of  De  StaC-1)  of  "  The  Institute  of  177u,"  and  other  socie- 
ties of  succeeding  years. 

The  last  letter  from  Tom  to  Mal»el,  which  we  have  seen, 
and  whieh  put  that  young  girl  in  quite  a  "  twitter  of 
excitement,"  witli  its  graphic  account  of  Tom's  exjK'ri- 
oncc  in  Camhridge,  was  lying,  scarcely  dry,  on  Tom's 
talile.  Mabel's  ingenuous  little  letter,  with  its  sprawling, 
Pchoolgirl  hand,  and  laborious  flourishing  of  capitals,  lay 
oj>en  l>eside  it.  The  mother's  long  letter,  in  which  Miss 
Mabel's  had  come  endoscHl,  Mr.  Tom  held  in  his  hand,  as 
he  lay  stretched  on  his  sofa,  winking  at  the  gaslight,  and 
listening  to  the  wind,  which  went  roaring  about  tlie  lirattle 
House,  tossing  a  whirl  of  snow  against  his  window,  and 
then  moaning  olT  across  the  square.  lie  exixjctcd  no  visit- 
ors :  it  was  too  wild  a  night.  So  he  had  devoted  the  even- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  to  his  affectionate  little  sister,  and 
was  lying  now  in  the  attitude  of  meditative  Diim.is  on  his 
Mi'diterranean  yacht,  allowing  himself  to  be  b«»rne  along 
by  white-winged  thoughts  of  his  motlier  ami  sister,  and 
his  boyish  ideals,  ixjndering,  in  a  trouble<l  lad's  way,  on 
the  mixed  good  and  evil  of  everj-tla}'  life,  as  many  a 
joungster  has  i)ondercd  before  and  since.  Is  the  prol»lera 
ever  quite  solved  ? 

A  soft  footstep  in  the  passage,  a  double  knock  at  his 
door,  with  a  furious  stami»ing  of  snow\-  feet,  Tom's 
"Come  in!  "  antl  a  young  man  enters  whom  Tom  has 
several  times  met  in  Cambridge,  but  who  had  never  before 
entered  his  rooms. 
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*'  Ah,  ^Ir.  Tiiilon,  Low  do  you  do?  You're  ver}'  coura- 
geous to-night !  " 

"  How  do,  how  do.  Hammersmith?  I  confess  I'd  no 
idea  it  was  snowing  and  blowing  so  furiously.  My  rooms 
face  south,  you  know.  Jove,  I  was  nearly  blown  otf  my 
legs,  crossing  the  square!  Gimlet  collided  with  me,  and 
I  tiiought  I  had  run  into  the  meeting-house.  But  the  old 
buHer  put  me  on  m}'  pins,  and  strode  off  to  toast  his  toes 
in  the  imlice-station.     You're  very  snug  here,  by  Jove  !  " 

"Yes,  rather.  Throw  off  your  overcoat,  won't  you? 
Put  your  shoes  in  here."  And  Tom  unwound  fn^m  him  an 
iranu-nse  coat,  which  reached  to  his  heels,  and  helped  him 
oil"  with  his  overshoes,  oixining  to  view,  when  he  was  thus 
|)eekil,  a  most  gorgeous  j'oung  man  in  velvet  shooting- 
jackt't,  with  curious  linen  unconscious  of  snow-storms, 
and  a  waistcoat  six>rting  a  marvellous  cable  watch-chain 
and  bunch  of  channs,  which  made  music  as  he  stepped 
acnjss  to  a  lounging-chair,  and  filkil  himself  a  pipe. 

TIktc  was  u  quit't  accommoihition  in  his  manner  whirh 
put  them  both  at  their  case  at  once,  and  might  have  been 
proi)hesied,  if  one  had  but  known  Mr.  Tullon's  long 
practice  in  the  graceful  art  of  lounging. 

The  3'oung  men's  conversation,  as  the}'  sat  smoking, 
and  toasting  their  feet  before  a  glowing  fire,  is  not  espe- 
cially worthy  of  transcript  in  this  place.  It  was  ramUing 
and  leisurely,  gossipy  and  meny,  turning  on  Tom's  acci- 
dent and  convalescence,  the  chances  of  the  new  'Varsity 
crew,  with  "NVajland  gone,  the  glories  of  the  French  opera, 
then  performing  to  crowded  houses  in  Boston,  and  tlie 
thousand  and  one  things  that  were  current  about  them 
The  object  of  Mr.  Tufton's  visit  was  not  made  known  for 
a  wiii'.e  :  he  was  too  skilful  a  diplomate  not  to  conceal  his 
real  intention  under  a  pretence  of  mere  sociability,  and 
anxiety  for  Tom's  state  of  health*— a  state  of  health 
which  all  Cambridge  knew,  and  for  which  they  sj-mpathized, 
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wliile  admiring  bis  pluck  and  enviable  glor}-  in  tbe  Fresh 
Pond  niisbap. 

It  was  onl}'  as  Taflon  was  la3ing  aside  bis  pipe,  many 
times  refilk'«l  during  tbe  evening,  and  was  concluding  an 
account  of  bis  escapade  wilb  some  friends  bebind  Ibe 
scenes  at  tbe  Boston  Tlicatre.  tbat  be  snitl  ratber  casual- 

ly,  — 

"  Ob  !  bj*  tbe  way,  I'm  going  to  bavc  a  little  supjjer  in 
niv  nx)ms  Friday  nigbt.  Friend  of  mine  from  New  York 
is  on,  and  I  want  to  intrf)ducc  bim  to  some  of  tbe  men. 
Sball  l»(>i>e  to  sec  y<»u,  Ilnmmcrsmitb.  I've  aske<l  some 
of  your  friends,  and  I  tbink  3'ou'll  enjo}'  meeting  my 
friciKl  Crosby.  Eigbt  o'clock,  pune.  ;  some  of  tbe  men 
may  want  to  go  off  to  Boston  afterwards.  I  can  depend 
on  yon  ?  " 

Tom  accepted  tbe  invitation  witb  tbanks,  feeling  no 
little  pride  at  being  singled  out  by  Tuflon,  wbose  fame  as 
a  "  gold-bug,"  and  a  giver  of  select  little  entertainments, 
waa  widespread  in  Cambridge  balls.  Men  bad  been 
known,  imleed,  to  resort  to  manj'  devices  and  mucb  wily 
intrigue  to  get  a  footing  in  bis  comfortable  good  graces, 
and  a  seat  at  bis  table.  But  our  friend  Tom  was  spared 
tbis  devious  metboil.  Mr.  Tufton  was  a  lion-bunter,  and 
witb  llie  profoinid  instinct  of  tbat  entire  social  species, 
wbicb  detects  tbe  coming  roar  from  afar,  be  bad  divine<l, 
from  various  dim  i)rognostics  known  to  tbe  fraternity,  and 
especially  from  bis  late  heroism  witb  'Mbe  ladies," — as 
Mr.  Tuflon  always  callwl  the  sex,  —  tbat  Mr.  Tom  w.as  a 
3'oung  lion-cub  in  leading-strings  as  3'et,  wbom  be  would 
do  well  to  cajiturc  for  bis  collection. 

Mr.  Tufton  was  not  a  member  of  tbe  universit}',  a  grad- 
uate, a  man  of  business,  nor  yet  a  candidate  from  tbe 
schools,  up  studying  in  Cambridge.  He  was  of  tbat  mys- 
terious order  of  men,  who  come  from  nowhere,  do  nothing, 
and  appear  to  be  going  nowhere,  —  a  fungus-growth  which 
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every  univcrsit}'  town  develops.  His  money  seemed  abun- 
dant ;  his  rooms  were  gorgeous  in  a  jouug  man's  eye  ;  he 
gave  the  most  sclcet  of  suppers  ;  he  dressed  laultltssl}'. 

Legends  ran  that  he  had  tried  several  tunes  to  enter 
one  elass  after  another ;  but,  not  even  his  golden  key 
sufficing  to  open  the  college  oak  to  him,  he  was  now  hv- 
ing  on  in  a  princely  independence,  enjoying  the  droi)pings 
from  the  sanctuary  in  the  sense  of  much  vicarious  educa- 
tion absorbed  from  his  student-guests,  and  surrounded 
with  the  halo  of  vast  success  in  knowing  the  world,  lie 
was  liberal  with  his  money  too ;  and  whether  it  was  a 
struggling  cricket-club,  or  an  impecunious  boat-club  (both 
proverbial  for  being  without  the  sinews  of  war),  a  class 
subscription,  or  the  lesser  demanil  of  a  hack  for  a  student- 
journey  into  some  doubtful  limbo,  Tufton's  name  was 
sure  to  be  found  on  the  list,  often  heading  it  with  a  good 
round  sum. 

lie  distributed  invitations  to  his  feasts ;  and  Sam  Mala- 
chite and  men  of  his  bibulous  kind  were  captured.  IIo 
presented  a  set  of  oars,  the  newly  invented  "  8ix>ons,"  to 
the  'Varsity ;  and  even  the  great  "NVayland  was  l>rouglit 
over.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  assemblies  ;  and  the 
dancing  set,  GHdewell,  and  tiie  rest  of  the  nimble-footed, 
were  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  fair  partners  with  whom 
he  was  made  acquainted,  and  whom  he  whirled  rather  un- 
steadily over  the  waxed  floor.  '•  Thanli  you,  Mr.  Tufton, 
that  was  a  very  nice  turn,"  says  a  breathless  young  dancer, 
subsiding  into  her  seat  in  a  cloud  of  tulle,  but  confiding 
to  her  neighbor,  as  he  moves  away  complacently,  that  he's 
a  "  fi-ightful  dancer,"  trod  on  her  feet  ever  so  many  times, 
*'  and  he  guides  so  poorly- !  " 

"With  such  judicious  application  of  coin  of  the  realm, 
with  a  careful  eye  to  signs  of  the  social  weather,  and  an 
instinctive  selection  of  the  coming  man  and  the  rounds 
of  his  ladder,  Tufton  succeeded  in  surrounding  himself 
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with  much  of  the  gayest  and  most  cons|)iOTious  life  of  the 
university  an<l  the  neighborhood,  if  not  the  most  dt-siraltle 
or  n-Jinod.  Biit  whi'u  IJoston,  —  whore  Mr.  Tuflon  spt-nt 
a  hirge  part  of  his  k'isure  in  various  ways  needless  to  men- 
tion, latterly  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Sam  Mala- 
chite,—  when  Boston  asked  its  usual  questions,  "  Who  is 
be?  Who  was  his  mother?"  questioned  humanity  was 
obhged  to  shake  its  head,  dubious.  Unless,  to  be  sure, 
some  i)amiK'red  champion  of  his  were  present,  like  Mr. 
Sam,  to  declare  that  he  didn't  care,  Tuftun  gave  miglity 
nice  3upi)ers,  an}'  way,  and  had  lots  of  money,  —  "  rocks," 
I  am  afraid  Sam  would  say ;  when,  of  course,  the  city  re- 
signed itself  with  a  sigh. 

Thus  mysterious  were  TuHon's  origin,  his  belongings, 
his  ways  of  life,  except  to  the  happy  few ;  and  so  was 
even  the  preparation  of  the  manellous  little  suppers  to 
whiih  these  hajipy  few  sat  down,  and  which  could  hardly 
have  been  concocted  in  the  mo<lest  ciiinine  of  his  board- 
ing-house,—  that  would  have  been  as  great  a  marvel  as 
the  celebrated  moon-gun  of  Bergerac's,  which  shot,  killed, 
plucked,  roasted,  and  seasoned  its  binls,  all  at  once.  Out- 
siders gradual!}*  settled  into  the  belief  that  his  supi>ers 
were  prepared  in  a  n»'ighboring  restaurant  by  a  deputation 
of  cooks  fn)m  I'arker's,  detailed  at  enormous  expense. 
Certain  it  was  that  various  well-known  waiters  from  that 
l)opular  house  were  on  hand  on  these  occasions,  opening 
iced  champagne  in  the  passage-way,  coming  and  going 
with  dishes,  ultimately  removing  the  dibris,  together  with 
the  last  sleepy  reveller,  and  preparing  the  rooms  for  Mr. 
Tufton's  morrow  of  lounging. 

To  come  to  more  i)ersonal  matters,  Mr.  Tiiflon,  in 
manners  and  dress,  was  almost  faultless,  if  we  may  ex- 
cuse an  occasional  splendor  of  raiment  not  very  common 
with  him,  and  a  certain  restrained  care  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  mien,  which  would  pass  with  the  more  observant 
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as  diplomacy.  lie  had  the  smooth,  broadcloth  manners 
of  a  practised  gambler,  never  giving  away  to  exoitenient, 
and  coolly  watchful  where  others  have  lost  tlicir  heads. 
No  one  had  ever  heard  liim  laugh  a  hearty  laugli ;  and  his 
ordinary  talk  was  of  that  subdued,  appropriativc  kind, 
which  so  flatters  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  though 
he  were  hearing  things  too  private  for  common  cars. 

Dominicpie  Busnot,  historian  of  Muley  Ismael,  records 
of  that  monarch,  that  his  prevailing  temper  might  bo 
learned  from  the  color  of  the  garments  which  he  wore,  as 
well  as  from  his  complexion.  "  Green  is  his  darling 
color,  which  is  a  good  omen  for  those  that  come  to  him ; 
but,  when  he  wears  yellow,  all  men  quake,  and  avoid  his 
presence  ;  for  that  is  the  color  he  puts  on  when  he  designs 
some  bloody  execution,"  Tufton  was  not  the  fool  to 
show  his  hand  in  this  autocrat's  way  :  he  was  not  yet 
monarch,  and  no  man  should  know  what  was  passing  in 
that  cool  brain,  underneath  that  carefully-tended  blonde 
hair.  So  that,  although  he  certainly  pai<l  incessant  homage 
to  the  "  clothes-devil,"  as  the  old  theologians  called  the 
toilet,  and  postured  long  of  a  morning  before  a  mirror, 
swinging  above  a  vast  collection  of  preparative  bottles,  — • 
eau  de  cologne^  Macassar,  bear's  grease,  and  the  hke,  — 
the  result  was  quite  satisfying.  He  issued  from  his  dress- 
ing-room, radiant,  scrupulously  neat,  never  indicating  the 
last  night's  carouse  by  the  sUghtest  sign,  and  dressed  in 
colors  so  subdued  and  neutral,  that  men  wondered,  when 
they  knew  his  ample  wardrobe,  and  his  long  semi-annual 
bill  at  Van  Nason's.  Thev  wondered,  also,  at  his  modest 
scarfs  and  inns,  when  they  had  been  permitted  a  sight  of 
the  marvellous  aiTay  of  neck  adornments  and  curious 
pins  which  garnished  his  toilet-table. 

"  Oh  !  I  bought  all  those  when  I  was  young  and  green. 
A  gentleman  oughtn't  to  wear  flash}'  things,  or  too  much 
jowehy,"  he  would  say,  smiling  one  of  his  inexplicable 
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smiles ;  and  tlic  j-oung  men  felt,  what  a  deal  of  life  that 
man  mnst  have  seen  ! 

It  was  such  a  host  as  this  who  came  forward  to 
welcome  Hammersmith  on  the  Frida}'  niirht  set  for  the 
siii)i)er,  as  Mr.  Tom  was  admitted  l)y  an  elaborate  Hunk}- 
into  the  brilUantly-Iighteil  rooms. 

"  How  do,  how  do,  ^Ir.  Hanunersmith?  You  arc  quite 
fashionably  late." 

"Ah!  i'm  sorry,  I"  — 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,  don't  speak  of  it !  others  to  come 
3'ct."  And,  whisjKring  in  Tom's  ear,  he  walketl  with  him 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  introduced  him  to  a 
rakish  young  man,  with  the  whitest  of  complexions  and 
the  blackest  of  mustaelies. 

"  Crosby,  this  is  my  friend  Hammersmith.  IMr.  Ham- 
mersmith, Mr.  Crosby.  I've  been  telling  Crosby  of  your 
adventure  with  the  ladies,  you  si}'  dog!  "  an<l,  whisi)eriiig 
the  last  sentence  in  Tom's  car,  Tufton  moved  olf  to 
receive  Varnum  and  Glidewell,  who  came  in  together,  leav- 
ing Tom  and  Crosb}'  to  skirmish  on  over  the  few  topics 
that  tljey  had  in  common. 

The  rooms  were  tolerably  full  b}- this  time;  and  Tom, 
looking  around  him,  founil  that  he  was  in  the  compan}'  of 
many  of  the  fashionaltle  set,  a  few  of  the  boating  set, 
several  of  the  very  fast  set,  with  but  tliree  of  his  own  class, 
—  Freemantle,  I'inckney,  and  I'enhallow,  —  to  whom  he 
noilded  witli  a  sense  of  relief,  as  they  sat  or  stood  here 
and  there,  in  conversation  with  upper-classmen,  and  show- 
ing their  new  dignity  in  a  certain  stiflTness  of  manner  un- 
usual to  them.  For  it  was  the  first  of  TuAon's  suppers  to 
which  freshmen  of  this  year  had  been  invited  ;  and  the 
four  present  knew  it,  and  felt  important  in  consequence. 

There  were  easy-chairs  and  sofas  on  every  side,  on 
which  resplendent  3'outh  were  lounging,  several  of  them 
smoking  huge  meerschaum  pipes  absorbedlj* :   they  were 
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Bopliomoros,  perennial  smokers,  —  before,  during,  after, 
im-als  !  And  if  the  racing  prints  and  flashy  pictures  of 
ballet-dancers  on  the  walls,  and  the  meagre  boukcaac  next 
the  fireplace,  showed  Mr.  Tuflon  to  be  far  from  a  student 
of  high  art  and  i)rofound  letters,  the  general  air  of  rich- 
ness, the  cosey  window-seats,  the  pretty  jardinihres  filled 
■with  flowers,  and  the  profusion  of  red  curtains,  through  a 
pair  of  which  the  lights  on  the  supper-table  were  just 
visible,  proclaimed  him  a  man  of  luxurious  habits  and  a 
graceful  knack  at  arrangement. 

Tom  was  looking  about  him,  and  admiring  the  rich 
api)ointments,  the  absorbed  sophomores  pulling  at  their 
pipes,  and  the  quaint  ornaments  of  the  mantel,  when 
Turton  returned  to  him,  and,  taking  Ids  arm,  introduced 
him  to  the  men  with  whom  he  was  unacquainted.  Mr. 
Tom  felt  queerly  when  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Fennex, 
he  of  the  biggest  pii>c,  who  rose,  bowed,  and  shook 
hands,  without  a  smile  ;  and  was  proud  when  Varnum  and 
Glide  well  asked  after  his  health  ;  and  was  merry  ahnost, 
■when  his  own  classmates  gave  him  hearty  grips,  and 
beamed  upon  him. 

A  waiter  enters,  and  wliispers  to  Tufton,  who  nods ; 
and  the  next  instant  the  red  cuilains  are  drawn.  Tufton 
says,  — 

''  Gentlemen,  will  30U  walk  in?  "We're  all  here,  I 
believe.  Varnum,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  take  the 
otlier  end  of  the  table  ?  —  Crosby,  here  at  my  right.  — 
Hammersmith,  will  30U  sit  here?"  and  he  touched  the 
chair  on  his  left.  "  Sit  down  an^-where,  gentlemen,  and 
make  yourselves  at  home;"  and  the  men,  fourteen  in 
number,  of  all  classes,  settled  into  their  seats,  and  squared 
themselves  for  the  feast. 

It  is  not  m}'  purpose  to  follow  the  young  gentlemen 
thi'ough  the  various  courses  and  the  increasing  merri- 
ment of  the  supper.     Anybody  who  has  sat  down  at  a 
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supi>or  like  Mr.  Tufton's,  with  a  dozen  healthy  yotmgsters 
in  the  growing  time  of  life,  knows  what  it  means. 

You,  gentle  readers,  who  do  not  know  it,  ma}'  better 
rest  in  your  ignorance,  and  continue  to  imagine  theso 
feasts  a  miniature  copy  of  the  formal  banquets  at  wliich 
3-ou  have  been  sandwiched  Wtween  these  .young  gentle- 
men in  their  later  ^"ears,  when  their  apiK'tites  arc  less, 
and  their  cares  arc  more,  and  they  arc  thinking  of  that 
note  due  to-mon'ow,  and  whctlier  Smith  will  foreclose 
liis  mortgage,  and  how  their  girls  shall  l»e  put  to  scIkxjI 
if  he  does.  Al.is  !  tliese  cares  are  n  woful  curtailer  of 
the  zests  of  l)oyhofHl ;  and  the  gentleman  in  white  tie  by 
3'Oiir  side,  nibbling  at  a  bit  of  salmon,  is  not  quite  the 
some  young  party  wiio  made  such  havoc  about  hira  at 
Tuflon's  on  that  night  and  many  other  nights,  —  more'a 
the  pity ! 

Cigars  had  Ikh'u  lirouglit  in  ;  stories  and  songs  were 
going  about ;  Fcnnex  ami  Mulaehite  were  becoming  a  l>it 
uproarious ;  and  you  could  scarccl}*  sec  across  the  room 
for  the  smoke.  Tuf\on,  who  smoketl  ]>ut  little,  though 
of  the  best,  pushed  his  chair  back,  and  final!}'  left  the 
table,  with  a  few  others,  Tom  among  the  number,  telling 
the  rest  to  follow  or  not  as  they  chose.  Ilie  old  hahllurs 
knew  his  custom,  and  that  he  only  left  because  he  could 
not  stand  the  cigar-smoke  ;  it  was  quite  in  rule  to  remain. 
But  the  freshmen,  all  except  Penhallow,  who  was  at  the 
far  end  of  the  table,  followed  their  host  into  the  front- 
room,  lie  dropped  the  curtains,  and,  relighting  his  cigar, 
sank  into  an  easy-chair  near  the  fire,  while  the  others 
made  themselves  at  home  where  they  chose. 

"  Tliis  is  liberty  hall,  Hammersmith:  do  just  as  you 
hang  please.  I  keep  my  door  always  open,  and  some 
pi*etty  fair  cigars  and  wine  ;  and  I  tell  my  friends,  that,  if 
they  don't  enjoy  themselves,  it  isn't  my  fault.  —  Kh, 
Glidewell?  —  You're  not  smoking.  Hammersmith.  Pipe, 
or  cigar?  " 
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*'  Think  I'll  try  a  pipe,"  said  the  j'oung  fool,  who  had 
never  had  a  stem  in  his  mouth  in  his  life. 

"  There's  a  favorite  brier^ood  of  mine  next  the  clofk. 
No,  the  other.  Sorry  my  tobacco's  so  dry :  you'll  find 
the  best  in  that  jar." 

Mr.  Tom  made  several  attempts,  and  finally  got  his 
pifM}  to  go,  and  then  wished  he  had  taken  a  cigar  instead, 
but  held  on  pluckil}-,  and  felt  the  room  go  round,  till  coifce 
was  brought  in,  and  he  changeil  his  inpe  for  a  cigar,  and 
felt  bettor. 

''  How's  the  crew  practising,  Perkins?"  asked  the  host, 
after  some  rambling  talk. 

"  Oh,  fairl}' !  Dumb-bells  and  clubs  might}'  slow  work, 
though,  after  the  river.  Kobbins  is  a  jK-rfoct  bulldog  for 
a  bow,  too.     Jove  !  how  he  keeps  us  at  it !  " 

"Think  Witherspoon  will  make  as  good  a  stroke  as 
Wayland  ?  "  asked  Freemantlo. 

"  It's  hard  to  say  till  we  see  how  we  can  work  with 
him.  He  has  a  quick  recover,  a  ver}-  quick  recover.  Wo 
only  pulled  behind  him  three  or  four  times  last  fall,  and 
hatl  pretty  hard  work  to  recover  with  him.  Kobl)in3 
thinks  we  can  pick  it  up,  though.  B}'  the  wa}-,  weren't 
you  in  the  crew  that  we  nearly  swamped  that  windy  day 
last  fall,  Hammersmith?  " 

"  Yes :  I  was  i)ulling  bow  for  the  second  crew,  and  got 
the  tiller-ropes  twisted.  Robbins  steered  j'ou  awa}'  from 
me  beautifully,  or  our  old  lap  would  have  had  a  bump." 

"  Are  you  going  into  rowing?  "  asked  Tufton.  "  You 
pull  a  ver}-  good  stroke.  Hammersmith." 

"I  don't  know:  I  haven't  thought  much  about  it," 
said  Tom.  "  They  want  me  in  my  class  crew  ;  but  I  don't 
know  if  I  can  spare  the  time." 

"  What  are  j-ou  going  to  do?  study?"  asked  Tufton, 
turning  on  his  elbow,  and  smiling  curiously  at  Tom. 

"Oh!  I  don't  know:  perhaps  so,  a  little,"  answered 
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he,  feeling  the  force  of  Tuflon's  sanloiiic  smile,  but  despis- 
ing liiniself  the  next  minute  for  si)eaking  as  he  did. 

"•  Wi'll,  that'll  do  for  a  while.  You'll  soon  get  over  it, 
ell,  fellows?  They're  all  taken  the  same  wa}-  at  first, 
liut  I  used  to  see  30U  very  often  last  fall  on  the  river. 
Where  did  you  learn  your  stroke?  " 

"  I  picked  it  up  alx)ut  home,  — the  North  River.  I  used 
to  sec  the  I'into  brothers  practising  quite  often ;  and  one 
of  'em  gave  me  a  Utile  coaching  last  spring." 

''  Ah,  ha  I  I  thought  so.  I  said  to  Curtis  and  several 
other  fellows  last  fall,  —  the  day  you  came  in  with  GoMie 
as  stroke.  —  that  yours  wjis  no  freshman's  stroke,"  said 
Tuflon,  looking  admiringly  at  Tom. 

Tom  reddeneil,  and  felt  the  rest  looking  at  him;  and 
Glidewell  said  he  didn't  see  how  men  could  go  on  wearing 
themselves  out  in  boats,  and  submitting  to  be  bullied  by  a 
brastly  little  bow,  and  going  through  the  tortures  of — well, 
of  training,  just  to  win  a  beastly  little  pewter  cup;  ami 
IVrkins  asked  him  if  it  wasn't  al)out  as  manly  as  swelter- 
ing in  a  ball-room,  and  dancing  jourself  black  and  blue  in 
the  face,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  beastly  little  ribbon,  or  a  two- 
cent  star  on  your  coat;  and  Ghdewell  said,  "Oh,  that's 
dilferent  1  "  in  which  nolxxh"  denitxl  him  ;  and  Crosb}*  was 
asked  what  was  the  news  from  New  York,  and  answered 
that  "  ever}'  tiling  was  lovely,"  which  was  received  as  con- 
clusiw  :  and  so  these  learned  3'oung  men  i)rattled  on,  from 
one  light  subject  to  another ;  and  the  party  in  the  8ui>per- 
room  grew  more  hilarious  as  their  songs  grew  more  numer- 
ous and  confused. 

A  tremendous  crash  was  heard  on  a  sudden  ;  and  Tuflon 
walked  quiitly  to  the  curtains,  and  drew  them  apart.  If 
there  was  one  thing  at  which  he  rebelled,  it  was  a  sudden 
noise.  An  enemy  might  say  that  he  was  afraid  of  some- 
thing, sa}-,  a  sudden  grasp  of  a  pohceman  on  the  shoulder ; 
but  Tufton  said  he  hated  noises  worse  than  the  de\-il,  and 
always  had. 
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Tom  was  near  the  curtains,  and,  with  reprehensible 
though  quite  natural  curiosity,  stood  up  by  Tuflou  as  he 
looked  in. 

It  will  not  be  well  for  ns  to  look  in  over  Mr.  Tom's 
shoulder  at  the  disgraceful  orgy  which  met  his  gaze.  It 
will  lie  better  to  drop  the  red  curtains  again,  and  shut  out 
the  scene  from  your  bright  eyes,  my  dear  Bull>ul,  who 
would  be  quite  honiiied  at  some  of  the  practices  of  these 
"  sweet "  young  men  that  you  have  met  in  the  gay  routs 
of  the  neighl)orhood. 

The  declamatory  sophomore,  standing  unsteadilv  on  a 
chair,  and  haranguing  the  chandelier  with  a  mau<Uin  itera- 
tion of  Qunuaqae  tandem  abutcro^  candelabra,  patientia 
nostra;  the  scientific  senior  dropping  lighted  matches 
into  a  half-bottle  of  wine,  and  grinning  inanely  as  they 
were  extinguished  ;  Sam  Malachite  on  his  knees  with  Tuf- 
ton's  dog  Scamp  at  the  firei)lace,  trying  to  force  him  to 
swallow  an  amliron  ;  the  merry  junior  dancing  in  a  corner, 
flirting  a  colored  napkin  after  the  manner  of  a  se'iorita  in 
the  bolero,  coquetting  the  while  with  a  door-knob  ;  the 
dashing  Varnura,  prancing  about  the  room  with  a  pair  of 
deer's  horns  on  his  head,  while  Penhallow  the  deer-slaj'er, 
fired  with  the  thought  of  so  much  juicy  venison  escaping 
him,  was  bombarding  him,  through  an  improvised  shoot- 
ing-iron, with  French  peas  and  the  mure  deadly  ammuni- 
tion of  spherical  confectioner}-,  till  he  finally  brings  hira 
down  in  a  wilderness  of  plates  and  dishes  by  the  buffet^ 
causing  the  crash  which  brought  Tufton  to  his  feet,  —  how 
the  sight  of  it  all  sickened  young  Tom,  or  would  have  sick- 
ened him,  if  its  grossness  had  not  shaded  so  e\'idently  into 
the  comical ! 

And  when  Malachite,  spnng  Tom  by  Tufton's  side, 
rushed  at  him,  and  diagged  him  into  the  room,  saluting 
him  as  "  Ham' smith,  joU'  good  fell',  Ham' smith,"  and 
making  many  personal  allusions  to  Hammersmith's  college 
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life,  Mr.  Torn'a  lip  quivered,  and  a  dangerous  look  came 
into  his  e3"e.  But  when  the  young  wine-bibber  eullod  Ibi 
a  tuast,  in  ineolierent  phrases  that  neetl  not  be  exhibited 
on  this  page,  and  linally  exclaimed,  "Oh,  here  'tis! — • 
'  Ilam'smilh,  awfl  swell!  Fresh  Pond,  awfl  scrape!' 
Here  'tis,  fell's,  '  The  ladies  !  '  —  no,  that  won't  do  !  Too 
many  ladies.     Too  many  ladies  ain't  good!    Here's  Miss 

—  Miss  —  what's  her  name,  Fennex?     Here's  Miss  I)ar  " 

—  Tom  rushi'tl  towanls  liim,  shouting,  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
will  y<Mi.  if  you're  a  gentleman!"  and  looke*.!  as  if  ho 
wotd»l  strike  him. 

Tufton  and  others  gathered  about  Malachite,  and  suc- 
ceedwl  in  pacifying  him;  while  (Uidewell  and  several  nn-n 
came  in,  and  begged  Tom  not  to  mind  him.  "  He's 
always  going  olf  at  half-cock,  my  dear  fellow,  and  is 
hardly  resjH>nsible." 

Tijere  is  enough  of  this,  and  more  than  enough,  to  show 
what  manner  of  man  is  this  my  L<jrd  Tuflon,  and  how  his 
little  supiK-'rs  served  not  onl}'  to  turn  his  young  guests  into 
riotous  livers,  but  to  deliver  them  over,  body  and  soul, 
into  his  gikUil  net,  with  its  carefully-contrive<l  meshes. 
No  man  is  so  much  your  master  as  he  who  has  witnessed 
your  excesses,  and  pulled  you  out  of  3"our  scra[")eH.  Tuf- 
ton knew  this  ;  and  his  whole  ixjlicy  (for  his  life,  like  that 
of  so  man}'  others,  was  a  network  of  jx^licy  and  diplo- 
mac3')  was  arranged  acconlingl^'. 

You  may  be  sure  that  so  skilful  a  host  as  Tuflon  did 
not  allow  any  tem|)orar3'  ill-feeling  engen<lered  1)V  this 
little  contretemps  to  remain  between  his  two  guests,  ])oth 
of  whom  he  thought  necessary  to  his  plans  ;  and  that, 
before  the  jiartv  broke  up  that  evening,  all  concerned  had 
shaken  hands  amicaltlv,  (what  gentleman  c<iul<l  withstand 
Tufton's  honeyed  api>cals?)  and  onl}'  Tuflon  himself 
chuckled  over  it  as  another  move  on  his  board.  You 
cannot  be  so  sure  what  Mr.  Tom's  private  thoughts  wcro 
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that  night,  as  he  shut  himself  in  his  room,  and  looked  at 
lus  flushed  face  in  the  glass.  But,  if  3'ou  had  been  in  hi* 
study  when  he  entered,  you  would  have  seen  him  throw 
liimself  after  a  wliile  on  the  sofa,  from  whieh  Tufton  had 
aroused  him  several  nights  before,  and  lie  there  a  long 
time,  staring  at  the  ceiling,  till  his  cold  room  made  him 
shiver,  and  he  arose,  and  went  to  his  bedroom. 

How  coulil  Hammersmith  foresee  the  result  of  this  first 
festive  evening  at  Tuflon's  sumptuous  table?  How  could 
he  prophesy  the  ultimate  etfect  of  Tufton's  evident  par- 
tiality for  him?  What  young  gentleman  can  at  once  com- 
prehend the  various  moves  of  a  skiilul  player  Uke  my  Lord 
Tuaon? 

Ah,  what  threads  are  woven  into  the  substance  of  a 
man's  Hfe  by  a  careless  shuttle,  that  he  would  gladly  liavo 
omitted  !     Is  it  a  carelc&i  shuttle  ?     Who  sli:ill  say  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
IN  wiiiai  iiAMMEicsMrrri  quits  the  veudant  fields. 

"  Oktber  y«  maobuila  «-hll<-  yc  may, 
OlJTiine  UBUItu-flyliiK; 
And  tliii  wuiic  (liiwiT  that  iimlloii  to-dny 
To-tnomjw  will  bo  dying."  — Uebrick. 

"  lie  nUd  he  knew  wluit  wan  what." 

Bkkltok,  Why  eome  yenotto  OourUt 

TIIIC  early  summer  days,  nowhere  more  lovely  than  in 
New  England,  were  at  hand.  Tlio  sun,  lliat  had  so 
many  times  lo<jkc<l  down  through  scurrying  clouds  to  sco 
if  tlii.s  bleak  corner  of  the  world  were  rea<ly  for  summer, 
seemed  .sati.sfied  at  last,  and  was  calling  the  timid  flowers 
from  their  hiding-places  all  over  the  dear  New-England 
hills,  and  rocky  pastures,  and  urban  ganlen-fronts.  The 
ice  had  long  ago  left  the  river,  bumping  its  way  seaward 
through  the  numerous  bridges,  the  curse  of  boating-men  : 
even  the  icy  circlets  alx)ut  their  lower  timbers,  which 
hung  in  stublmm  rings  long  arter  the  river  was  free, 
had  vanished  l>efore  the  warm  winds  blowing  over  the 
marshes,  and  opening  the  doors  of  the  boat-houses  for 
the  first  adventurous  crews.  The  treacherous  roof  of 
Fresh  Pond,  which  had  let  ^Ir.  Tom  and  ]Mis8  Darby 
through  into  ita  cold  quarters  several  months  ago,  had 
long  since  l>een  cut  into  gli.«itening  cubes,  and  i)acked 
away  in  the  ice-houses  which  line  the  shore,  whence,  in 
due  course  of  time,  it  will  issue  to  travel  to  the  Indies,  or 
bring  relief  in  clamorous  hospital-wards,  or  cool  the  fer- 
vors of  next  winter's  ball-rooms,  or,  perhaps,  to  tinkle 
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in  many  a  glass  at  club,  and  pul»lie-house,  and  collcge- 
suijpcr,  where  Mr.  Tom  may  take  his  revenge  on  it3 
former  freezing  hospitality. 

Boatiii^-men  were  happy  to  be  released  from  their  mo- 
notonous winter  practice,  and  to  launch  their  various  ciaft 
on  the  river  once  more.  Crews  which  had  been  under 
watchful  eyes  all  winter,  forbidden  indulgences  of  every 
sort,  kept  up  to  their  daily  work  at  clul)S  and  dumb-bells 
and  weights,  b}'  a  merciless  captain,  now  tried  their 
strength  and  their  new  stri>ke  in  their  boats,  and  wero 
wondi'rfully  mysterious  over  success  and  failure  alike. 
Courageous  freshmen,  who  now  ventured  to  embark  in 
cranky  shells,  with  novel  outriggers  and  oars,  crawled 
along  the  winding  stream,  and  were  fishetl  np  here  and 
there  bj-  passing  crews.  Pale  students,  j)aler  from  tho 
winter's  hard  work  and  coufmement,  paddled  up  and  down 
in  '*  constitutionals,"  often  furtively  concealing  a  book 
between  their  feet.  Less  studious  men,  on  pleasure  bent, 
rowed  leisurel}-  to  Watertowu,  where  the  famous  Spring 
Hotel  olfered  abundant  cheer;  or  down  stream  to  Boston, 
where  they  tied  np  at  Bramau's  Baths,  and  scattered  for 
Kipley's  or  Parker's,  or  other  haunts  well  known  to  the 
inquisitive  student.  Still  more  daring  crews  and  pair-oars 
ventured  as  far  as  Hull  and  Point  Shirley,  famous  for 
fish-dinners  and  jolly-tar  revelry.  In  the  very  preceding 
year,  indeed,  a  crew  had  gone  as  far  as  Nahant,  and  was 
nearly  swamped  b}'  a  north-west  wind  in  returning. 

Of  an  evening,  when  the  primitive  boat-houses  of  the 
day  were  filled  with  men  in  all  stages  of  dressing,  boats 
putting  off,  perhaps,  to  have  a  brush  with  some  local  wa- 
termen or  Boston  crew,  captains  gi\ing  their  orders,  oars 
flashing,  and  the  banks  lined  with  men  watching  and 
criticising,  it  was  a  pretty  sight,  — tell  me,  dear  lover  of 
horses,  polishing  your  Mexican  bit  over  jonder,  "7as  it 
not ?    Many  a  time  have  I  seen  jour  broad  back  rising 
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and  fallincj  l)ofore  mc,  ro^ilar  as  a  trip-hammer,  as  I 
imlk'il  Itc'liiml  3011,  and  put  my  last  pound  on  my  oar,  to 
keep  up  with  your  shisliing  stroke.  IJut  you  strppi-d  out 
of  the  lioat  as  cool  and  fresh  as  a  water-gixl,  while  tlie 
rest  of  us  fellows  were  white  al)out  the  mouth,  and  trem- 
])leil  just  a  bit,  and  could  hardly  climb  up  the  roix'K, 
which  was  the  only  way  of  reaching  the  houses  in  those 
l)rimeval  boating-days. 

Cricketers,  too, — merry  fellows  in  white  flannel  suits, — 
pitched  their  wickets  of  an  afternoon  on  the  Di-lta,  and 
bowled  away  at  each  other's  btumps  till  the  bell  rang  for 
afternoon  recitation.  If  you  had  been  near  them,  you 
woulil  have  heard  them  forever  discussing  the  nice  techni- 
calities of  their  graceful  game,  —  the  comparative  merits 
of  underhand  and  round-arm  bowling,  the  draw  and  the 
drive,  hit  to  hg  an»l  olf,  or  shouting,  "Oh,  a  beauty. 
Smith  !  "  "  Well  cut,  lirown  !  "  "  Stumixd.  by  Jove  ! 
Yes,  your  foot  was  out  of  the  crease  !  "  as  their  practice 
went  on.  Or  the}-  jjacked  themselves  into  coaches,  witli 
a  profusion  of  bats  and  gloves  and  pads  ;  and  with  a  half- 
dozen  rosy-white  fellows  clinging  on  the  top,  cheering  and 
hinging,  tlu^v  rattled  awa^'  to  play  a  match  witli  the  "  Ilos- 
tons,"  or  the  ni'w  '' Aristonicans  "  of  Koxbury,  or  other 
neighlujring  club.  Tlie  gentlemanly  "  Xonantums  "  of 
Newton,  who  had,  later,  a  brief  but  brilliant  existence, 
were  not  3et  organi/cd. 

"\\'hat  hearty,  joyous  young  fellows  the}'  were !  You 
would  sec  a  couple  of  them  practising  slow  twisters  at 
each  other  for  hours  together:  indeed,  the  goo<l  Oxyt<»ne, 
jirofessor  of  Greek,  hearing  a  strange  hubbul*  above  his 
head  in  Holworthy  one  evening,  went  up,  and  found  Ilali- 
burton  and  his  chum  l>owling  at  an  improvised  wicket  in 
their  bednwm,  and  practising  the  drop-catch  with  each 
other,  quite  regardless  of  study-hour  regulations.  And 
men   often  ran   down  to  Kast  Cambridge  of  a  Saturday 
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moniing  to  the  "  Bostons*  "  grounds,  and  stooil  up  for  an 
hour  or  two,  elal)oratoly  padded  and  gloved,  to  be  bowled 
at  by  their  professional,  —  an  Englishman  from  the  Mary- 
lebone  Club,  who  spoke  of  Lillywhite  and  Rich  and 
"Old  Clarke,"  the  great  slow  bowler,  as  personal  ac- 
quaintances, and  dropped  his  h's  over  many  an  account 
of  two-day  matches  with  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  the  All- 
England  I'lleven  ;  while  various  red-faced  gentry  in  cords, 
with  flaml)oyant  neckerchiefs,  smoking  short  clay  piix?s, 
leaned  on  their  favorite  bats,  or  lay  on  the  closc-cut  grass, 
criticising  genially  the  dapper  "  college-boys." 

Walking-men,  sure  again  of  good  roads,  strode  off  to 
Mount  Auburn,  or  IJelmont,  or  the  heights  in  Somerville, 
or,  if  anxious  for  a  longer  stretch,  to  West  Cambridge  and 
around  Fresh  Pond,  or  to  Watertown,  or  Parker's  Hill, 
returning  often  with  wild  flowers,  and  bringing  a  whiff  of 
the  wootls,  and  a  si)icy  gusto  into  their  close  scholastic 
life. 

With  balnw  weather  came  also  the  throwing-up  of  col- 
lege-windows, and  the  upward  incense  of  fumacious  men, 
sitting  mild-eyetl  in  ample  window-seats,  and  sending  their 
smoke  to  mingle  with  the  tender  green  of  the  elm  foliage ; 
came,  also,  an  occasional  shout  of  "Heads  out!"  from 
some  diligent  lounger,  —  the  signal  that  an  unprotected 
young  woman  was  crossing  the  college-yard,  sweetly  un- 
conscious of  the  ancient  custom,  but  likely  to  have  it 
impressed  on  her  by  the  rapid  opening  of  windows,  and 
protruding  of  student  heads. 

On  still  and  moonht  nights  came  the  Glee  Club,  from  its 
rooms  on  the  corner  of  Holyoke  and  Harvard  Streets,  and 
san^  its  echoing  glees  about  the  college-steps, — the  pen- 
sive "Lovely  Night,"  and  the  Marschner  " Serenade  ;  " 
the  "Artillerist's  Oath,"  with  its  strong  anvil-notes; 
Boieldieu's  "  Praise  of  the  Soldier,"  with  finale  of  rinsrinsr 
hurrahs  ;  or  Vogel's  "  Waltz,"  which  had  set  everybody's 
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feet  going  at  their  last  concert  in  Lyceum  Hall.  And  tho 
"Pudding"  came  down  fVom  its  mysterious  quarters  in 
Stoughton ;  and  3'ouug  freshmen  listened  in  awe,  not  un- 
tinged  with  expectation,  as  the  menihers  gathered  about 
the  steps  of  the  hall,  and  sang  their  booming  chonises, 
ending  with  the  club-song  from  some  favorite  singer,  and 
the  whirl  about  the  tree  near  the  corner  of  Holworthy. 
The  "  Institute  of  1770,"  too,  on  Friday  evenings  emptied 
itself  from  the  lower  storj'  of  Massachusetts,  and  adjourned 
to  the  shadow  of  the  church  across  the  way  for  its  own 
vigorous  choruses,  —  *' Rumsti  IIo !  "  and  "  MacKlroy," 
"The  Irish  Jaunting-Car,"  and  so  on.  And,  if  you  had 
l>een  especially  iiKjuisitivc  and  especially  keen-eared,  you 
might  have  detected  other  bodies  of  young  men  emerging 
from  other  mysterious  club-rooms,  with  softer  tread  and  a 
quic  or  dispersion,  .and  making  their  way  to  their  rooms  in 
the  quadrangle,  liut  the  open  an<l  tolerated  societies  were 
enough  of  a  wonder  and  enchantment  for  th(»  freshman 
Ilanunersraith  and  his  friends,  to  whom  the  existence  of 
secret  societies,  with  clandestine  gri[)3  and  p.i.ss-wonIs, 
and  diabolic  paraphernaUa,  came  as  yet  only  as  a  faint 
rumor. 

All  these  novel  events  of  student-Ufe  were  now  trans- 
piring about  Mr.  Tom,  bewitching  liim  with  their  mystery 
and  their  heartiness,  and,  I  fe.ir,  drawing  him  still  farther 
from  the  memory  of  his  dull  boyhootl  on  the  Hudson.  He 
was  t:ilving  his  share,  too,  in  every  thing  that  interested 
his  classmates,  or  the  rather  small  set  with  whieh  he  was 
intimate.  lie  had  risen  to  the  proud  position  of  No.  2  in 
his  class- boat,  G oldie  being  the  stroke.  He  ha<i  given 
waj'  to  the  dancing  epidemic  which  broke  out  among  his 
friends  in  earh'  spring,  —  when  the  joung  man's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  friskiness, — and  might  have 
been  seen,  with  Frecmantle  and  others,  twice  a  week  in 
the  dancing  academy'  of  Madam  Tocyj  in  Boston,  one- 
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t«\'0-thrce-ing  with  that  antique  sprightliness.  He  had 
lon»?  a^o  had  his  quartor  with  "The  Chicken,"  and  liad 
been  pronounced  a  very  lair  boxer  by  that  piigilistie  A.?.I. 
"  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,  'c  don't  know  'is  hown  strenf::th,  'e 
don't!"  "The  Chicken"  had  remarked  to  Penhaliow, 
after  a  couple  of  lessons,  —  "  'e  'as  the  most  hextraordi- 
nary  reach,  'e  'as  !  "  And  he  was  alread}'  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  promisin*^  athU-tes  in  the  class,  who  had 
taki-n  kiniUy  to  exercise  from  the  very  first  ni_Ljht  of  his 
freshman  life,  when  he  had  been  tossed  in  a  blanket  by 
the  sophomores,  and  complimented  by  them  as  "  a  phicJvy 
one." 

You  may  be  sure  that  I\Ir.  Tufton,  too,  was  ou  hand  at 
these  opening  summer  festiWties,  as  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing as  the  delicate  boutonniere  which  he  wore,  culled  with 
care  from  his  overflowing ^"arfi/H/- re.  Who  of  those  daN'S 
does  not  reuu-mber  him  in  all  his  jauntiness,  standing  at 
the  boat-houses  in  the  dusk,  as  the  crews  came  in,  rolling 
slender  cigarettes  the  while,  and  patting  big-muscled  oars- 
men with  his  daint}-  fingers?  If  his  knowletlge  of  water- 
craft  was  exceedingl}'  rudimentary,  and  his  criticisms  on 
the  styles  of  rowing  and  the  form  of  crews  somewhat  at 
random,  there  was  an  undoubted  attraction  in  the  frequent 
-'Come  up,  come  up,  ami  take  a  glass  of  wine!"  with 
which  he  greeted  many  of  the  oarsmen  as  the}'  emerged 
from  the  dressing-rooms.  Where,  indeed,  was  a  more 
promising  jungle  for  his  lion-hunting  than  these  same 
ricket}-  boat-houses,  and  tliis  wilderness  of  boats,  from 
which  many  a  hero  of  the  horn-  was  destined  to  come 
forth? 

And  whether  it  was  a  cricket-match,  or  a  bout  with  the 
gloves*  in  "  The  Chicken's  "  rooms  in  town;  a  glee-club 
serenade,  or  the  trial  of  a  new  man  in  the  'VarsitA', — ■ 
Tufton  was  sure  to  be  there,  lynx-eyed,  smiling,  dressed 
to  suit  the  occasion,  and  always  contriving  to  single  out 
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the  prominont  man, — be  he  j?reat  batter,  graceful  boxer, 
l<-iior  of  li(iiiiil  notes,  or  ixjweiful  oarsman,  — and  to  cover 
]jiii)  with  a  i'vvf  careful  compliments. 

Guldie  was  perhaps  the  only  man  amon^  Tom's  imme- 
diate friends  who  was  entirely  proof  against  the  well- 
aimed  attaeks  of  the  diplomatic  Tuf\on.  He  was  almost 
the  only  man  who  systenmtically  refused  his  polite  invita- 
tions, the  only  man  who  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder  at 
wines  and  suppers  where  they  unavoidably  met,  and  the 
only  man  to  dare  to  say  a  won!  of  disparagement  of  the 
elegant  young  MaechiaveUi. 

"  Mark  my  wonls,  Tom,"  said  Goldie  one  evening, 
"that  fellow  will  turn  out  a  rogue  or  a  bhickleg,  or  my 
name's  not  Goldie.  Wlio  is  he?  Where  does  he  come 
from?  I  tell  you  noboily  knows,  and  nobody  dares  to 
incjuire.  It's  a  disgrace,  that  a  man  of  such  habits  as  wo 
kncjw  tliis  fellow  hxs  should  have  the  entree  that  he  has, 
and  be  able  to  meet  your  sister  and  mine  in  society. 
Malachite  is  to  blame  for  that.  And  that  friend  of  his,  — 
■what's  his  name?  —  Crosby!  I  didn't  have  the  distin- 
guishetl  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  as  I'm  not  down  on 
.my  Lord  Tufton's  lK)ok8,  thank  Heaven!  But  I  fancy 
I  can  tell  a  gambler  when  I  see  him ;  and,  if  ever  I 
clapiR'd  eye  on  one  of  the  nimble-fingere<l  gcntr}-  in  my 
life,  he's  one  of  'em  !  If  you  want  to  know  al)out  him, 
just  ask  your  fricml  Gimlet,  the  i>oliceman,  what  he 
knows  about  him  (he  was  on  dut}'  in  New  York  for 
several  jears,  50U  know),  or  call  at  an}-  of  the  lowest 
gambling-hells  in  town,  and  you'll  learn  what  a  sweet 
young  tfontleman  you  were  asked  to  meet  at  TuAon's  orgy 
that  night!  " 

Tom  was  inclined  to  resent  such  severity  on  Goldie 's 
part.  He  said  that  he  was  judging  Tufton  and  his  friends 
harshly ;  and  had  Goldie  a  right  to  talk  thus,  when  he  had 
never  been  inside  of  his  rooms,  or  taken  the  pains  to  say 
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ten  words  with  him  in  his  life?  And  then  he  grew  a 
little  proud  and  loJly,  to  think  that  he  had  been  so  early 
dislinjruished  by  Tufton's  flattering  recoi^nition  ;  and  he 
spoke  ratiier  hotly  to  tioldie,  and  intimated,  tliat  if  Goldie 
meant  to  imply  there  was  any  danger  of  Tufton's  puUing 
the  wool  over  his,  llauuuersmith's,  eyes,  he  was  very  much 
mistaken ;  that  he  had  cut  his  eye-teeth,  by  Jove  !  and 
fancied  he  could  tell  a  lilackleg  from  a  gentleman  as  well 
as  the  next  man  ;  and  lie'd  thank  him  not  to  be  quite  so 
quick  in  conch-nuiing  men  who  had  been  very  {Kjlite  to  him, 
and  with  whom  Goldie  himself  had  no  sort  of  accpiaint- 
anee. 

Goldie  shrugged  his  shouUlers,  and  said  merely,  "As 
you  will;"  while  Tom  got  up  and  left  his  room  rather 
abruptly,  going,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  straight  to  the  slan- 
dered man's  rooms,  where  he  found  a  number  of  men 
l)laying  canls  an«l  smoking,  —  "  Tuflon  gone  to  town." 

Tom,  who  had  never  sjMjken  harshly  to  Cioldic  before 
in  the  whole  year,  refusetl  a  hand  in  the  game,  in  which 
raone}'  was  changing  hands  prett}'  freely,  and  sat  quietly 
in  a  corner,  thinking  over  what  his  Puritanic  friend  had 
said,  and  questioning  how  much  was  truth,  and  how  much 
mere  conjecture. 

But  one  of  the  lessons  which  Tom  was  learning  now  — 
a  lesson  not  put  down  in  the  text-books,  but  learned  and 
unlearneil  from  the  iron  leaves  of  experience  —  was  that 
every  fellow  was  his  own  master,  and  any  fellow  that  came 
about  peddUng  advice  to  another  fellow  had  better  be  sent 
packing.  That  was  about  the  way  in  which  the  lesson 
ran  in  Tom's  mind  that  evening,  and  I  set  it  down  as  his 
thoughts  ran,  plainly. 

A  headstrong  young  fellow  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  his  own  way,  and  fight  his  own  battles,  and  whose 
appetite  for  pleasure,  moreover,  and  what  is  called  "  seeing 
life,"  is  insatiable,  is  pretty  apt  to  shed  advice  as  a  duck 
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shtnls  wator.  I  question  if  GoUlic  would  Imve  thought  it 
wi'll  to  say  even  as  much  as  he  ditl,  if  he  had  known  the 
Ilainincrsniith  character  lu'tter.  But  he  Hkinl  Tom.  he 
hatcil  Tul\on  (al>out  as  nuich  as  that  worthy  hatcil  him  in 
return;  fur  these  things  are  very  ai)t  to  l>e  nuitual),  and 
he  had  siwken  several  times  now  to  Tom  from  the  interest 
he  had  in  him,  and  the  anxiety  he  felt  lest  Tom  should 
come  too  much  under  Tuftou's  corrupting  influence.  So 
Mr.  Tom,  as  usual,  took  the  matter  in  his  own  hands, 
decidc<l  that  he  knew  "  what  was  what,"  and  fdt  a  sort 
of  shame  in  the  very  satisfaction  which  he  gave  himself 
in  dccifling  against  (joldic.  It  is  pleasant,  very  pleasant, 
to  have  your  own  way,  hut  not  so  pleasant  to  be  obUged 
to  run  counter  to  a  tried  friend  like  Goldie. 

I  doubt  if  all  the  pronuiicianientos  and  bulls,  ukasea 
and  messages,  of  all  the  powers  of  Christendom,  which 
arc  p.asted  up  or  tacked  up,  or  i)roclaimcd  by  tnnnpeter, 
or  sent  to  a  house  of  CVjngress,  or  scattered  broadcast, 
inllammatory,  carr}*  greater  awe  and  consternation  to  the 
bodies  for  which  they  are  issue<l  than  those  which  arc  pro- 
claimed to  the  Cambridge  student-world  from  the  bulletins 
and  numerous  society-boards  hung  up  in  front  of  University 
Hall  —  or  wliich  were  htmg  there  in  Hammersmith's  time. 

Here  were  the  ortho<lox  bulletin-boards  of  the  univer- 
sity authorities,  where  were  ixisted  the  Usts  of  successful 
coraix>titor3  for  prizes,  lists  of  rooms  for  the  classes  as 
they  move  on  from  year  to  5'ear  (ijeripatetic,  and  chan- 
ging their  abode  like  the  soul  of  Itiima),  lists  of  those 
passing  their  ex.aminations,  and  all  manner  of  anuounce- 
ment.s  of  exhibitions,  and  changes  in  routine  and  author- 
ized orders.  Here  graduating  seniors  advertised  their 
merchantable  i)roperty :  "An  iron  bedstead  and  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  eas3-chair  for  sale  at  Holworthy  14." 
"  A  hat-tub  and  pair  of  clubs,  weight  forty  pounds  each, 
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at  Brattle  House  57.  Boxing-gloves  and  dumb-bells  will 
be  sold  if  desired,  though  the  owner  is  not  anxious  to 
part  with  them."  "  Come  to  Brown's  !  An  entire  estab- 
lisiunont  to  be  cleared  out!  Every  thing  that  a  gentle- 
man can  desire  to  make  life  comfortable,  and  college-life, 
in  particular,  a  l>ed  of  roses;  spring-bed  thrown  in." 
Here,  too,  were  put  up  announcements  of  cricket-matches 
and  boat-races,  and  football-matches  between  Stoughton  and 
Hollis  :  and  the  meetings  of  committees  of  this,  that,  and 
the  other  club ;  with  tradesmen's  cards,  and  the  prices  of 
woo<l  and  Cf)al  at  the  college-wharf;  and  jirofessional  no- 
tices of  tliis  and  that  Polish  exile,  or  French  or  (Jerman 
nol)lem:in,  in  reductnl  circumstances,  who  would  consent 
to  teach  fencing  ami  single-stick,  or  the  noble  languages 
of  their  country,  for  a  consideration. 

And  here,  more  awful  and  portentous  than  those,  ranged 
in  the  windows  as  their  days  of  meeting  came  round,  were 
tlie  ]x)ards  of  the  various  open  societies  of  the  period,  at 
which  IVeshmen  gazed  oiM-n-mouthed, — the  Hasty  Pudding 
Club,  wit!\  the  placid  sphinx  and  otiicr  pictorial  ornament 
b}'  the  artist  of  the  club,  its  corn-colored  ribbons  ("  seges 
votis  respon'let  "),  and  proud  signatures  of  president  and 
secretary ;  the  Porcellian,  equally  mysterious  and  elabo- 
rate ;  the  Olee  Club  and  the  Pierian  Sodality,  the  Insti- 
tute of  1770,  St.  Paul's,  the  Christian  Brethren,  and  the 
rest.  How  many  regiments  of  3'outh  have  looked  up  witii 
wonder  at  their  fateful  announcements,  or  have  stolen  fur- 
tive glances  at  them  as  they  rushed  in  to  recitation  !  Oh, 
no !  thou  weren't  anxious  to  know  abont  the  socieMes ; 
theij  didu't  care  who  was  president  or  secretar}' ;  they 
didn't  care  to  be  "  first  man."  And  while  fond  parents 
at  home  are  dreaming  of  the  scholastic  success  of  their 
hopefuls  at  the  fount  of  knowledge,  and  anxious  mammas 
are  writing  that  they  shall  be  ver}'  careful  not  to  injure 
their  health  by  too  close  application  to  study,  their  Noda 
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and  their  Sams,  their  Bobs,  Joes,  nnd  Jims,  arc  lookinji 
uir  to  these  cabalistic  boards  on  nniversity,  listening  to 
such  traditions  as  are  alloweil  to  trirkle  as  far  down  as 
freshmen's  ears,  and  laying  tlieir  pipes,  as  far  as  ix)ssible, 
to  be  first  man  here,  or  at  least  in  the  first  ten  there,  — 
ardent  little  hero-worshippers,  forever  kotou-ing  before 
their  idols ! 

I  do  not  proclaim  it  of  all  freshmen  ;  but  I  ask  any 
Harvard  man  who  was  an  umlergradiiate  at  the  time  of 
great  society  activity,  if  tlieir  contfmiKjrary  Neds  and 
IJobs  and  Jims  were  not  considerably  harassed  in  mind, 
about  the  end  of  freshman  year,  by  the  great  question. 
Who  will  be  the  first  ten  in  the  Institute?  and  if  the 
fever  produced  by  this  all-important  query  did  not  last 
them  through  their  course,  and  often  take  on  a  very 
malignant  type  towards  its  close,  productive  of  heart- 
burnings and  estrangements  and  divisions  of  whole 
classes. 

There  was  no  small  excitement  in  the  quadrangle,  there- 
fore, one  morning  towards  the  end  of  term,  as  the  In- 
stitute board  appeared  in  its  usual  place,  witli  the  usual 
announcement  and  well-known  signatures,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  slip  of  pajn'r  pasted  in  one  corner,  which 
was  being  eagerly  read  by  a  large  crowd  on  the  return 
for  prayers.     It  ran  thus  :  — 

"First  ten  raerabcrs  of  the  freshman  class  elected  info  the  Iii- 
Btitiitc:  — 

Freemantle.  GoLniE. 

FlNCKNEV.  FaVKIIWEATUEB. 

IIammeusmitu.  St.  Joun. 

Peniiallow.  Lytton. 

Alhemakle.  Wassox. 

"Thcj-  will  be  initiated  next  Friday  evening,  July  11." 

This  awful  initiation,  with  its  iterated  "thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred,"  and  Malachite's  solemn  announcement 
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in  iK'half  of  the  vacant-mimlcd  freshmen,  as  the}'  p^oiwd  in 
vain  for  ideas  and  words,  — ''  Il-u-s-h,  fellows,  he  has  an 
iilra  !  "  —  which  caused  Mr.  Tom,  when  his  turn  came,  to 
make  some  emphatic  remark  about  '*  punching  somebody's 
head;"  tlie  preparation  for  the  final  examinations  of 
fresliman  year,  during  which  Frecmantle,  Hammersmith, 
and  a  host  of  others,  were  gathered  nightly  in  Free- 
mantle's  rooms,  galloping  over  the  year's  work,  with  the 
aid  of  ready  i)onies,  while  Breese  was  working  like  a 
Trojan,  scorning  the  practices  of  tlie  Freemantle  i)arty, 
and  keeping  himself  in  magnificent  form  with  his  daily 
constitutionals,  his  plunge  in  the  river,  and  an  occasional 
ti'rrific  header  from  a  diving-boartl  that  had  been  set  up  ; 
the  chiss-races,  in  which  the  freshmen  came  in  an  easy 
second,  with  Goldie,  Hammersmith,  ami  I'enhallow  at 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  resixjctively,  and  Freemantle  as  bow 
(who  had  consented  to  row,  after  much  solicitation,  de- 
claring at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  "  denmition 
grind");  the  final  examinations,  with  Mr.  Tom's  an- 
nouncement to  his  mother,  that  he  had  passed,  and  passed 
very  creditably  as  he  thought,  but  that  I'inckney  and 
Wasson  had  been  susjxjnded  (•'  l*inck  is  awfully  cut  up 
about  it,  afraid  his  governor  may  take  him  away  entirely. 
I  hope  he  won't,  as  IMnck's  a  mighty  nice  fellow,  and  we 
shoulil  miss  him  awfully.  "Wasson,  though,  doesn't  seem 
to  care  a  fig,  laughs  about  it  with  ever^'bod}',  and  invites 
everybody  up  to  see  him  at  Concord,  to  which  he  is  sent 
off  for  three  months  ") ,  —  all  these  things  might  receive 
more  than  passing  mention  from  Hammersmith's  biogra- 
Ither,  if  the  gathering  pages  did  not  warn  him  to  be  brief. 
Yes  ;  and  Mr.  Tom's  final  letter  to  his  mother,  declaring 
that  s.iG  must  give  up  the  idea  of  his  rooming  alone  any 
longer  (it  was  too  lonely,  and  he  and  Penhallow  were 
going  to  room  together,  if  the}'  could  secure  a  room  in 
the  3ard) ,  —  how  the  fond  mother  brooded  over  it,  after 
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llie  mnnnor  of  woraon.  and  over  her  Tom's  announoompnt, 
in  a  iKtstscript,  that  hv  was  goinij  to  brin^  IVn  home  for 
a  part  of  tho  vacation  ;  and  wouldn't  she  please  put  the 
north  room  in  order,  and  "  cheer  up  "?  And,  shaking;  her 
head,  she  yet  set  about  exeeutinjx  Sultan  Tom's  commands 
nt  once,  and  preparing  to  receive  tlie  dear  wanderer  with 
a  fittinfj:  welcome. 

So  about  the  20tli  of  July,  these  two  young  bucks 
descended  upon  the  f|tiiet  h<Mne  on  the  Hudson,  pay  with 
knots  of  crimsf)!!  ril>lM>n  at  their  buttonholes,  and  crimson 
handkerchiefs,  which  they  allowed  to  a|)|M'ar  seductively 
from  their  i>ocketa,  —  none  the  less  liriijht  and  cheery 
themselves  ;  for  they  came  with  the  airs  of  eonquerors, 
and  Itrought  a  different  atmosphere,  and  much  foreign 
movem«'nt,  into  the  rather  stagnant  life  at  "  Ivy  Hill." 

And  their  boy  was  changed  to  the  doting  mother,  and 
to  young  Mabel,  who  hail  shot  np  fair  ancl  tall  by  this 
time,  and  who  almost  Idu.sheil,  as  Tom  came  bounding  up, 
and  kissed  her,  and  was  fairly  covered  with  becoming 
Itlushes,  when  Tom  presente<l  "My  friend  r«'nhnllow, 
Mabel,"  and  renhallow  l»owed  elaborately,  an«l  said.  "  I 
am  very  happy  to  meet  you,  Miss  Hammersmith,"  —  Miss 
Hammersmith!  she  who  had  been  plain  "Mabel"  till 
then,  or  "  Miss  Mabel  "  at  most.  'I'he  mother  lnigfr<'<l 
her  dear  returned  bo}'  to  her  heart,  and  would  not  let  him 
go ;  and  yet  felt  that  he  was  not  the  same  Tom  who  had 
gone  away  from  her  a  ten-month  ago,  —  such  a  long  ten- 
month!  She  w.as  vory  glad  to  see  Mr.  I'enhallow,  and 
did  all  that  an  absorbed  parent  cotdd  do  to  make  the 
yotnig  men's  visit  pleasant ;  for  she  appreciate*!  that  it 
was  but  a  visit,  even  to  Tom:  aiul  she  had  a  shadowy 
notion  that  she  must  prepare  as  attractive  as  jxjssible  a 
countcq>oise  to  the  ga}' life  that  the  lad  must  have  been 
leading,  lest  he  grow  weary  of  home,  and  wish  himself 
aw  a}'. 
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Yes,  she  felt  that  he  was  changed.  He  was  no  longer 
the  simple  Tom,  so  artless,  so  devoted,  so  naturally  im- 
petuous, as  before  !  lie  had  an  absorbed  air.  His  voice 
was  more  manly  and  decided,  as  she  had  exix'cted,  of 
course  ;  but  it  had  a  harsher  tone.  He  had  lost  the  half- 
shrinldng  manners  of  boyhood,  and  had  now  ahnost  a 
swagger,  as  he  strutted  about  the  place  with  IVuiiallow  ; 
and,  horror  of  horrors !  he  had  picked  up  the  lillhy  habit 
of  smokin*,.  And  the  i)oor  widow's  heart  received  'i  more 
cruel  blow  than  ever  when  she  saw  her  darling  boy  giving 
way  to  this  "  horrid,  horrid  vice."  She  felt  that  her  inllu- 
ence  over  him  was  indeed  waning.  She  remonstrated 
with  him  when  she  had  him  alone  ;  but  he  met  her  anxious 
pleading  with  a  trilling  jest,  and  quoted  hosts  of  the  head 
men  in  tlie  upper  classes  in  Cambridge  who  smoked,  and 
smoked  incessantly. 

And  she  remonstrated,  with  abated  force,  at  his  fine 
clothes,  and  the  money  that  he  must  have  siK'ut  on  them. 
But  he  said,  "  You  should  see  some  of  the  fellows  !  Wh^', 
I'm  dresscnl  more  quietl}'  than  almost  any  man  in  my 
class."  And  she  was  sorry  that  he  was  going  to  move 
into  the  college-j'ard  with  a  room-mate.  "^  What !  don't 
30U  hke  Penhallow?"  asked  Tom.  And,  of  course,  she 
did  ;  "  but,  then  "  —  And  Tom  put  his  arm  around  her 
impulsively,  anil  told  her  she  must  not  have  so  many 
"notions;"  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself.  She 
appreciated  that  onl}-  too  well,  alas  !  and  went  on  wonder- 
ing over  the  maternal  problem  which  has  vexed  so  many 
fair  heads  before,  — why  bo^^s  cannot  be  kept  always  boys, 
and  girls  always  girls? 

She  knew  the  Hammersmith  nature  better  than  Goldie, 
howe\er,  and  was  aware  that  too  much  remonstrance 
would  be  worse  than  none  ;  and  she  could  only  pray  God 
that  her  Tom  might  not  forget  her  entirely',  or  fall  into 
e^•il  courses  in  his  succeeding  years.     She  did  not  thor- 
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ouj^hly  like  j'oung  Penhallow,  gontlomanl}'  aiul  polite  aa 
he  alwa^-s  was.  He  had  a  more  hanlorn'<l,  sarcastic  man- 
ner than  her  Tom;  and  she  ft'ared  his  intliienee.  Tho 
3ouni;  men  lingered  too  long  in  the  dining-ro<jm  after 
dinner,  she  thonght ;  and  once  or  twice,  when  Tom  iiad 
insisted  on  having  liol)  Rndilimaii  over  to  dine,  they  had 
taken  too  mneh  wine,  as  she  fcare<l.  They  sang  C(»llege- 
Hongs,  which  came  floating  ont  to  Mal)el  and  her  on  the 
l)iaz/.a  ;  and  tliere  was  much  boisterous  laughter  and 
chnlving  of  ghisses.  The  young  men,  t«K),  had  many 
knowing  winks  and  «luml»-sliows  among  themselves,  which 
slic  could  not  understand  ;  and,  altogether,  she  wisluHl  it 
was  not  80,  hut  that  she  had  her  Iwyish  ol«l  Tom  l)ack 
again,  with  all  his  gentle,  loving  ways,  and  that  there 
mi.:lit  be  no  change.     Ah,  me  ! 

Meanwliile  the  young  men  were  beguiling  llic  time  as 
pleasantly  as  such  careless  youngsters  are  wont. 

If  some  of  the  stories  that  they  brought  home,  as 
many  of  their  songs,  were  of  a  rather  questionable  char- 
acter, l)etter  8uite<l  for  Tufton's  ga}'  chambers  than  tho 
widow's  dining-room,  there  were  many,  also,  which  they 
retailcil  to  the  mother  and  Mabel,  to  their  vast  entertain- 
ment. Penhallow,  who  could  ])lay  a  few  chords  on  tho 
piano,  contrived  to  make  them  do  heavy  duty,  by  way  of 
accompaniment,  to  a  number  of  comic  songs  ;  and  Mal»el 
was  intensel}'  amused  at  their  piquancy,  and  thought  she 
had  '■'■  never  hcanl  any  thing  half  so  funny,"  when  Tom 
and  Penhallow,  an-ayed  in  wjlemn  black,  with  open  music- 
books  in  their  hamls,  which  they  thumbed  vigorously, 
stoixl  up  by  the  piano,  and  sang,  though  without  ace^mi- 
l>animent,  the  serio-comic  ditty  of  "Josephns  and  lio- 
hr.nca,"  of  abbreviated  Jinalc.  Kuddiman  was  lired  to 
emulation,  too,  and  cssa3cd  a  song  of  Yale.  IJut  his  voice 
was  not  designed  for  a  solo ;  and,  though  he  grinne<l 
feebly  when  he  came  to  the  funny  parts,  it  seemed  very 
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serious  work  to  the  rest ;  and  he  looked  rather  sheepish 
when  he  had  finished.  Mabel  said,  "  Oli !  that  was  very 
funny."  IJut  IJuI)  knew  she  didn't  think  so;  and  he  felt 
more  nneonifoi'tablc  still. 

Kuddiinan,  in  faet,  was  never  cut  out  for  a  parlor  orna- 
ment, and  had  a  numl)er  of  fjishionablc  sisters  just  enough 
older  than  himself  to  make  him  feel  his  own  gauchnriey 
whieh  the  young  ladies  took  carc,  also,  to  impress  niKjn 
him  on  all  imjMjrtant  occasions.  An  early  career  with 
governesses  and  tutors  (whose  positions  were  far  from 
sinecures  with  tlie  lively  young  animal  Boh)  hatl  led  u[) 
to  a  later  intimac}'  with  grooms  and  ganleners,  and  men 
about  the  place,  in  whose  company  he  had  8i)ent  most  of 
his  time,  and  from  whom  he  hatl  learned  man}'  things  that 
might  better  have  been  omitted  in  his  education. 

His  stables  were  full  tliis  summer.  The  family  was 
aw.ay  at  Saratoga,  with  a  single  |»air  of  horses  ;  and  Hob 
never  tireil  of  driving  and  riding  ami  roysteriug  with  the 
young  Ilarvanl  men,  who  were  made  free  of  his  horses, 
and  lured  over  to  "  Grasmere  "  almost  daily  by  the  lively 
3'oung  gentleman  in  charge. 

The  river  was  as  tempting  as  ever  in  the  cool  of  mid- 
summer evenings,  when  Tom  had  been  accustomed  to 
row  ;  but  the  men  had  had  enough  of  boats  for  many  a 
long  day,  they  said,  and  preferred  the  diversions  on  land 
which  liuddiman  and  their  own  devices  provided.  And 
they  scandalized  the  neighborhood  with  their  boisterous 
conduct ;  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  and  Mrs.  Bogardus  called  as 
often  as  ix)ssible  to  gather  food  for  gossip  and  village 
amplification,  that  the  joung  gentlemen's  reputations 
might  not  dwindle  in  eclipse. 

One  Sunday,  in  fact,  when  the  young  men  came  out  of 
church  (there  had  been  a  very  affecting  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Lawnsleeve  of  New  York),  and  found  Ruddiman 
waiting  for  them  with  his  dog-cart,  smoking  an  imracnso 
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cigar,  and  be  called  them  up  and  drove  them  off,  with  a 
shout  to  his  horses,  cutting  :Mrs.  Van  Wyek's  coach-dog 
with  his  whii)  as  he  whirled  awa}',  there  was  a  great  com- 
motion. Mrs.  Schuyler  prophesied  that  no  good  would 
come  of  Tom's  associating  with  young  KuddinKin,  whose 
father  had  better  come  and  look  after  him  if  he  didn't 
want  to  see  him  in  the  penitentiary  some  day.  The  village 
l.u>y bodies  eauglil  up  the  incident  with  gusto.  The  report 
soon  si)read,  that  the  yomig  reprobates  had  actually  lighted 
their  cigars  in  the  vestibule,  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  llie 
congregation  coming  out ;  and  ix'ople  wondered  how  a 
certain  mother  could  be  so  blind,  ami  what  the  father 
would  have  thought  to  sec  such  goings-on. 

But  the  young  men  were  hardly  as  abandoned,  and 
utterly  given  over  to  the  Lvil  One,  as  the  quiet  hamlet 
would  like  to  make  them  out.  What  sinister  atoms  can 
there  be  in  the  human  brain  that  delight  in  twisting  and 
torturing  and  magnifying  the  errors  of  tlieir  kind? 

Though  these  gay  young  gentlemen  strutted  and  sim- 
jxTed  about  the  town  as  if  they  were  tliinking  of  buying 
it  for  a  pasture,  and  ogled  the  few  buxom  beauties  of  the 
place  with  tlie  air  of  connoisseurs,  and  stared  in  at  the 
milliner's  with  deuswl  knowing  airs,  and  nodded  to  young 
Mangul  Wurzel  and  his  cronies  as  if  they  said,  ''How 
are  you,  old  cabbage-seeds  and  gimny-bags?"  they  were 
harmless  little  itliots,  and  meant  no  wrong,  liless  me  ! 
how  this  thin  varnish,  this  rather  dazzUng  veneer  of  man- 
ner, will  rub  off  when  they  enter  presently  the  great  rab- 
ble, and  push  and  jostle  on  their  way  through  life ! 

And  so,  after  tlu-ee  weeks  or  more  of  this  bucolic  merri- 
ment, which  had  set  the  village  teapot  boiling  and  fizzing 
60  spitefully,  the  party  broke  up.  Ituddiman  was  sum- 
moned to  Saratoga  to  render  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship ;  and  his  green  suit  and  shiny  red  face,  which  had 
made  hun  such  a  picturesque   adthtion   at   "Ivy  IIiU," 
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were  seen  there  no  more  that  summer.  Penliallow,  who 
had  accepted  Ruddiman's  hospitaUty,  but  b}'  no  meaus 
approved  of  his  coarse  maimers,  went  off  to  join  a  walk- 
ing-party of  Boston  men  in  the  Wliite  Mountains  ;  and 
Tom  remained  at  home. 

They  had  brought  many  novel  glimpses  of  life  to  Miss 
Mabel  among  the  other  effects  of  their  visit ;  and  the 
young  girl  felt  more  than  ever  that  it  must  be  like  living 
in  a  romance  to  be  amid  the  whirl  and  excitement  and 
fine  setting  of  their  dail}-  existence.  The}-  had  not 
thought  fit  to  cultivate  the  sweet  young  singer.  She  was 
a  mere  girl  yet;  and  "Girls  are  such  infernal  idiots!" 
said  Bob,  speaking  from  domestic  experience  perhaps. 
But  she  had  heard  and  seen  and  imagined  enough  to 
believe  that  they  were  all  young  princes  in  disguise 
(whether  princes  of  darkness  or  of  light  she  did  not  ask 
herself)  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  princes 
of  light,  pure  and  chivalric  of  life. 

And  when  the}-  were  separating,  and  Penhallow,  mak- 
ing his  adieus,  said  to  Mabel,  "I  hope  we  shall  see  you 
in  Cambridge  some  day.  Miss  Hammersmith,"  she  blushed, 
and  said  she  didn't  know  ;  for  she  had  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  as  intruding  on  this  enchanted  ground,  and 
actually  seeing  and  enjoying  all  the  beautiful  things  of 
which  she  had  heard. 

Then  she  turned  to  Tom,  who  broke  out  with,  "Oh,  3-es  ! 
we'll  have  her  come  uj)  some  day.  I  think  she  would  enjoy 
it.  But  she's  too  young  yet."  And  she  felt  very  small  at 
this,  and  as  if  these  were  very  critical  princes  after  all. 

At  last  Tom,  too,  left,  to  stop  a  week  in  Stockbridge 
before  returning  to  Cambridge.  x\.nd  Mabel  came  to  her 
mother,  when  they  were  all  gone,  and  the  old  quiet  was 
resimied,  and,  leaning  her  head  against  her,  asked, 
"  Wasn't  it  all  verj'  bright  and  merry  when  they  were  all 
here  together,  mother ?  "  And  Mrs.  Hammersmith  said 
"  Yes,  my  chUd,"  and  kissed  her. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A   FRESn   EXCURSION   INTO   VERDANCT. 

"  Don't  pour  water  on  a  drowned  mouae." 

Old  Proterb. 

"  After  a  little  while,  lifllDK  his  head  from  the  collar  of  reflection,  he  removed 

the  talixman  of  nilencc  from  the  Irea^uru  of  epcoch,  on  J  scatterej  Bklrtmful  of 

brilliant  gemn  and  princely  pearlo  before  the  company  In   bis  mlrtb-cxcltlng 

dcUverie*."  —  Okiextal  Bauab-Daxcsh. 

OUR  dut}'  now  is  to  chronicle  a  fact  about  Mr.  Tom, 
which,  however  discreditable  to  him  as  the  chief 
actor  in  these  pages,  and  however  incongruous  with  the 
young  gentleman's  preWous  resolutions,  is  yet  necessary 
for  those  readers  who  would  duly  estimate  the  temiitations 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  For  certain  it  is,  that 
after  having  had  all  his  finer  feelings  outraged  at  the 
beginning  of  his  college-course  by  the  rough  scenes  and 
midnight  hazing  with  which  he  was  greeted,  after  having 
been  himself  put  to  bed,  and  smoked  out,  and  otherwise 
made  to  suffer  for  the  privilege  of  coming  up  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  after  having  resolved  that  it  was  all  unworthy 
of  gentlemen,  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  we  find  him,  very  soon  after  his  return,  set- 
ting himself  up  for  a  tjrant  and  a  hazer,  against  all  his 
better  convictions,  and  going  the  verj'  wa}'  which  he  had 
resolved  against. 

"We  do  not  attempt  to  defend  him,  much  less  to  analyze 
the  reasons,  if  there  were  any,  which  led  to  this  result. 
Alas  !  the  actions  of  youth  of  his  age  and  temperament 
are  not  always  to  be  explained  by  reasons,  or  at  least  by 
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reasons  that  would  find  favor  with  maturer  critics.  If  he 
■were  an  orthodox  puppet-hero,  whom  I  might  twitch  and 
pull  tliis  wa}-  or  that,  perhaps  the  unities  would  demand 
that  he  rise  superior  to  his  surroundings,  and  we  might 
already  behold  the  sprouting  of  his  young  wings  for  an 
early  translation.  But  he  is  no  such  "  goody  "  young 
man  or  j)reraaturc  cherub;  and,  if  timid  readers  are  uu- 
wilUng  to  hear  of  the  trials  and  pitfalls  which  awaited  him, 
they  will  do  well  to  skip  this  chapter,  and  not  only  this, 
but  his  entire  sophomore  3'ear :  for,  by  his  diary,  I  seo 
that  we  are  promised  fairer  sailing  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
course;  thougli  he  would  be  no  Hammersmith,  if  his 
instincts  «Ud  not  infaUibly  guide  him  into  whatever  of 
danger  or  adventure  even  that  i)eriod  of  comparative  quiet 
had  to  offer. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Pcnhallow,  his  merr}-  chum,  was 
partly  to  blame.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Freemantle  and 
Tuflon,  and  tlie  rest  with  whom  he  prowled,  were  parti}' 
accountable  for  the  change  in  him.  It  may  l)e  that  Gol- 
die's  rather  hast}'  wonls  of  condemnation  of  his  relations 
to  Tufton  spurred  him  on.  Doubtless,  too,  his  early  train- 
ing, which  had  kept  him  too  carefully  at  home,  and  away 
from  the  larks  and  scraix?s,  and  boisterous  doings,  of  boys 
of  his  age,  was  another  cause. 

But,  bless  you !  do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Tom  gave 
these  reasons  to  himself,  or  gave  any  reasons.  These  are 
mcreh-  my  conjectures  and  yours  ;  and  that  fiery  30ung 
sophomore  would  resent  with  scorn  the  throwing  of  blame 
ui)on  anyboily  but  himself  (if  blame  is  to  be  given),  and 
would  maintain  simply  that  he  did  thus  and  so  because  all 
the  fellows  did,  and  it  was  fun.  I  make  no  doubt,  that, 
while  delivering  this  speech,  he  would  look  you  frankly  in 
the  e3-e,  and  smile  so  pleasantly  and  honestly,  that  even 
you  would  forget  to  blame  the  lad,  my  dear  Icicle,  and 
would  join  in  his  smile,  and  say,  laughing,  "Well,  boys 
will  be  boys  after  all." 
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"Blood}'  Monda}^  night"  had  been  passed  as  usual. 
Tom  and  his  friends  had  passed  the  evening  in  visiting 
various  freshman  rooms  outside  and  inside  the  quadran- 
gle, spending  most  of  it  in  Goldie's  old  quarters,  No.  1, 
Ilolworth}-.  It  was,  indeetl,  with  very  odd,  changed  feel- 
ings that  they  lounged  into  tlie  familiar  entr}-,  through 
the  old  oak,  where  the}'  had  entered  as  freshmen  so  often, 
and  sat  now  quizzing  and  dragooning  their  successors  in 
this  ancient  fortress. 

Men  had  been  ducked  under  the  town-pump ;  men  had 
been  led  bhndf(jlded  into  the  river  until  they  were  over 
their  heads.  One  young  freshman  had  been  sewed  up  in 
a  bag,  and  hung  out  of  his  window  all  night ;  another,  for 
too  early  si)orting  a  beaA-er,  had  been  left  similarly  con- 
fined all  night  in  the  marshes,  where  he  contracted  a  cold 
with  which  he  left  Cambridge  —  never  to  return.  Bravo 
men  had  darted  forward  in  the  daikness,  thrown  a  stone 
or  two  through  a  freshman's  window,  and  run  for  their 
lives,  conscious  of  great  prowess.  At  the  traditional 
hour  the  time-honored  cobble-stone  was  hurled  through 
the  windows  of  Ilolworthy  1,  carrying  half  a  sash  witli  it. 
Buckets  of  water  had  been  lowered  from  upper  windows, 
and  swung  with  a  crash  into  freshmen's  rooms  below.  A 
whole  regiment  of  30ungsters  had  been  put  to  bed  together, 
in  a  Stoughton  room,  on  the  floor,  in  the  beds,  in  window- 
seats,  on  top  of  the  bureau.  "  Greek  crosses,"  a  fear- 
ful bugbear  to  un-^Ioslem  freshmen,  had  been  erected 
in  many  a  trembling  fellow's  room,  when  the  smallest 
man  was  sure  to  be  flattened  on  the  floor,  and  the  largest 
to  surmount  the  pile  with  unhappy  weight.  In  fact,  all 
the  enginer}'  of  the  small  warfare  had  been  employed 
against  the  new-comers,  who  had  begun,  before  many 
dajs,  to  discuss  the  relative  cruelty  of  their  tormentors  as 
one  might  argue  the  points  of  a  state  measure,  or  the 
character  of  a  sovereign,  simply  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
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which  one's  own  feelings,  pro  or  con,  ware  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  considered. 

There  had  been  a  variety  of  excesses  of  late,  however, 
which  the  faculty  had  thought  best  to  notice,  and  condemn 
by  formal  proclamation.  Several  men  had  been  warned, 
several  "  private  admonitions  "  had  been  sent  home  to 
alarmeil  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  proctors  were 
ordered  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  certain  susi)ected  indi- 
viduals, and  to  repress  all  disturbance  in  the  quadrangle. 

As  a  natural  answer  to  this  challenge  of  the  college 
government,  therefore,  the  bold  sophomore  30uth  had 
arranged  for  a  might}'  coup  some  time  before  the  Thanks- 
giving recess.  There  was  to  be  a  hazing  party  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  seen  before.  Everybod}*  was 
invited  to  join  whose  presence  could  be  of  the  least  ser- 
vice ;  all  except  sticklers  and  originals  like  Breese  and 
the  "  Sculpin  "  (as  little  Totman  was  called  b}-  Mr.  Tom 
and  others),  who  were  carefull}"  excluded  as  not  only  use- 
less co-efllcients,  but  jxissible  maq)lots.  All  the  rooms 
outside  the  yard  were  to  be  \isited  ;  and  it  was  arranged, 
that,  if  proctors  made  their  apjK'arancc,  ever}'  man  was  to 
stand  his  ground,  and  a  dozen  fellows  provided  with  masks 
and  disguises  should  undertake  to  disix)se  of  them  ;  how, 
was  left  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the  temper 
wliich  the  proctors  might  see  fit  to  exhibit. 

Perhaps,  now,  some  hilarious  young  readers  of  Ham- 
mersmith's biography  may  expect  that  I  am  to  lead  them 
with  circumstantial  description  (as  of  "  Bicdcker "  or 
'•  MmTay  ")  along  the  route  of  these  merry  young  sopho- 
mores one  dark  night  in  early  fall,  —  a  route  which  they 
left  strewn  with  freshman  wrecks.  But  they  will  be  mis- 
taken. How  the  band  oi  hazers  ■\'isited  one  freshman 
after  another,  and  went  through  with  what  de^•ihsh  or  sim- 
1)1}'  grotesque  performance  the  moment  and  the  chief  tor- 
mentor suggested ;  how  a  deputation  from  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Ilumaiie  Societ}-,  beaded  bj-  Commodore  "Uliirlpool. 
•was  pleased  to  instruct  the  30uthful  freshman,  Algernon 
Vernon  Beverl}-  ("  Lord,  what  a  name!  So  small,  and 
all  that  handle  to  you!  "  exclaimed  the  commodore)  in 
the  graceful  and  eminently-  useful  art  of  natation,  making 
use  of  the  youth's  study-stable  as  a  swinnning-balh,  — 
"the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  especially  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  tabula  rasa  in  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion," explained  the  learned  commodore  ;  how  the  Albert- 
son  brothers,  a  l)race  of  blue-e3ed  freshmen  who  came  \i[} 
to  Cambridge  with  the  reputation  of  fine  oarsmen,  were 
made  in  the  dead  of  night  to  strip  to  l)oating-costunus  and 
pull  a  ghostly  race  for  the  champion.ship  of  their  room, 
seated  on  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  and  encouraged  b^' 
such  shouts  as  "  Two  to  one  on  the  blue  !  "  "  Five  dol- 
lars my  man  turns  the  stake  first!"  "Go  it,  red!" 
"Lift  her  on  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  !  "  "Oh,  noblj' 
rowed  !  see  how  he  reaches  !  "  and  so  on  ;  how  this  man 
had  his  head  shaved,  and  that  one  had  his  furniture  tlirown 
into  the  street ;  this  man  smoked  into  blindness,  that  one 
baptized  under  the  convenient  pump ;  how  JNIadam  Ilip- 
raps,  the  famous  boarding-house  mistress,  was  for  calling 
the  police  when  her  premises  were  invaded,  and  was  only 
with  difllcult}' pacified  by  Goldie  and  others,  —  these  and 
many  other  things  were  among  the  incidents  of  that  long- 
drawn  night,  on  which  we  may  well  drop  the  curtain. 

They  order  these  things  better  under  the  new  re'givie; 
and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  exhibit  practices  more  fit  for  the 
pages  of  the  "Newgate  Calendar  "  than  for  a  chronicle  of 
nineteenth-centurj-  lads  calling  themselves  gentlemen. 

All  freshman  Cambridge,  then,  was  Aisited,  and  ulti- 
mately put  to  bed  with  friendly'  wishes  for  "pleasant 
dreams,  Freshy  !  "  the  sophomores  parading  the  town  with 
regular  tramp,  singing  stout  choruses  when  they  were 
well  away  from  the  college  neighborhood ;   while  placid 
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Cambridge  burghers,  pressing  the  domestic  pillow,  turned 
in  their  distui'bed  sleep,  grumbling,  "There  they  are,  at 
it  again  !  Confound  those  students  !  "  — "  Yes,  dear,  what 
a  frightful  noise  !     I  hope  Harry  isn't  with  them." 

Thus  they  para<k'd  througli  the  town,  leaving  despair 
and  dismay  in  their  wake,  together  with  Gimlet,  and  one 
or  two  of  his  brother-ollieers,  who  followed  to  sec  that 
dismay  and  despair  did  not  take  to  themselves  fists  or 
weapons,  and  engage  with  roistering  tyranny',  and  tliat 
tyranny  itself  did  not  relapse  into  license  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  municipal  property  as  well  as  the  sleep  of  inno- 
cent tax-payers. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  have  a  friend  at  court,  if  it  be 
only  a  ix)lice-court.  AVith  divers  friendly  advances,  and 
more  substantial  ditto  in  various  forms,  Mr.  Tom,  fol- 
lowing Tufton's  advice  (which  my  lord  had  imparted  from 
a  full  experience) ,  had  long  ago  secured  such  an  ally  in 
the  person  of  Gimlet  above  mcntione<.l ;  said  Gimlet  being 
a  i)ortly  "  peeler  "  farthest  removed  from  the  shape  of  his 
insinuating  namesake,  but  jHjsscssetl  of  a  crafty  penetra- 
tion of  student  tactics,  which  the  wary  would  rather  allay 
than  brave.  And  the  Gimlet,  too,  had  worked  himself 
into  Tom's  good  graces  b}'  many  a  favorable  turn  too 
numerous  to  mention,  till  he  came  to  be  considered  al- 
most in  the  light  of  a  protecting  genius  by  the  young 
gentleman  in  question,  who  felt  safe,  and  not  only  safe, 
but  sure  of  himself,  whieh  was  more  important,  with  that 
bm-ly  guardian  of  the  night  in  his  wake,  as  to-night.  Mr. 
Tom's  assurance  that  it  was  "  all  right,  no  distm-bance  of 
the  pease  intended,"  was  enough  to  satisfy  an  easy  con- 
science keenly  alive  to  a  sense  of  benefits  to  accrue  ;  and 
Gimlet  and  his  friends  wadUed  after  the  crowd,  smoking 
much  better  cigars  than  usual,  Gimlet,  for  his  part, 
tlunking,  in  moments  of  fat  reflection,  how  vastly  better 
was  this  than  patrolling  the  purlieus  of  2sew  York  as  of 
yore. 
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The  gray  of  night  was  shading  into  a  faint  yellow  on 
its  eastern  edge  when  the  crowd  was  ncaring  Harvard 
Square  again.  ^Many  men  had  dropped  away,  tirod  or 
sleepy  ;  but  Tom  and  Tufton,  and  several  of  our  friends, 
remained,  warned,  by  a  growing  vieiousness  in  the  tortures, 
that  a  restraint  might  be  necessary  on  tlie  reckless  fellows 
who  had  been  conducting  most  of  the  hazing  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  night. 

They  were  in  the  room  of  a  very  young  freshman,  just 
above  Church  Street.  They  had  roused  liim  from  sleei», 
and  his  peaceful  dreams  of  home  and  friends  and  his  col- 
lege-life, —  so  new  to  him  yet,  —  and  had  set  him  on  the 
table,  looking  verj^  white  from  head  to  foot,  and  quailing 
before  their  roughness.  They  had  about  finished  with 
him ;  had  made  liim  read  aloud,  with  appropriate  ges- 
tures, a  letter  from  his  mother,  which  had  been  found 
open  on  a  writing-desk  ;  and  the  little  fellow's  quaveiing 
voice,  and  eyes  filling  with  tears  (for  it  was  a  simple, 
toucliing  home-letter),  made  more  than  one  man  in  the 
throng  blush  for  himself  and  the  work  in  wliich  he  was 
engaged. 

Ladbroke,  a  bull-necked  sophomore  who  had  just  en- 
tered the  class  as  fresh-soph,  —  a  swaggering,  brutal- 
looking  fellow,  flashily  dressed, — was  acting  as  chief 
tormentor  just  now  ;  and  it  was  largely  on  that  account 
that  Tom  and  Goldie  and  others  remained.  They  hated 
the  looks  of  the  man  ;  and  they  did  not  know  to  what  his 
diablerie  might  lead  if  he  were  not  watched. 

When  the  little  freshman  was  through  his  letter,  and 
Ladbroke  had  made  a  variety  of  coarse  comments  on  it, 
calling  the  freshman  a  "young  sniveller,"  a  "  mammy- 
darhng,"  and  so  on,  he  told  him  to  hustle  away  into  his 
trundle-bed,  like  the  baby  that  he  was. 

"  See  here,  though  !  "  he  shouted  with  an  oath,  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  going  to  bed  without  saying  your  prayers? 
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Down  on  your  knees  here,  you  little  hypocrite !  Sa}*  your 
l»rayers  now !  " 

lint  this  was  too  much  ;  and  when  the  little  man  turned 
his  eyes  appealingly  and  fuHurnly  at  Ladhroke,  as  if  he 
said,  "  Can  it  be  iKjssible  that  you  mean  what  you  say?  " 
Hammersmith  (doi^I,  bless  him!)  stepiK'd  forward  by  the 
freshman,  and  faced  Ladln'oke. 

"Come  now,  Ladltroke,  this  is  going  a  little  too  farl 
You've  no  right  to  ask  him  to  do  that." 

"  '  No  right ' !     What  do  you  mean  by  '  no  right'  ?" 

''I  mean  what  I  sa}'.  There's  a  limit  to  all  things  !  — 
Don't  you  sa}-  so,  fellows?  "  said  Tom,  tossing  a  look  to 
the  crowd. 

"I'd  like  to  know  who's  going  to  stop  me,  that's  all! 
—  Come,  freshman  !  " 

"  I'm  going  to  stop  you,  if  you  aren't  gentleman  enough 
to  hold  off  yourself!  I  swear,  b}'  Jove!  tliis  thing  sliall 
not  go  on  I  "  shoutcil  Tom. 

Ladbroke  looked  to  the  other  men,  to  sec  if  they  would 
staml  by  him  ;  but  tliey  shook  their  heads,  and  muttered, 
"  Better  liave  otf,  Ladbroke  !  "  "  Little  fellow's  a  pretty 
tender  chicken!"  "  Kather  rough  on  hun,  I  think!" 
And,  Uke  man}-  another  coward  and  bull}',  he  ate  his  own 
■words,  and  backed  down  before  the  unflinching  Hammer- 
smith, who  tolil  the  freshman  to  go  to  bed,  and  forget  the 
fellow's  words  if  he  coiiM  ;  and  they  left. 

Ladbroke  had  backed  down,  to  l»e  sure  ;  but  he  mingled 
with  his  cronies,  muttering  against  Tom,  and  sore  in 
his  flabb}  spirit  to  have  been  balked  before  the  whole 
crowd.  He  was  a  dangerous  man  to  have  for  an  enemv : 
but  Tom  did  not  tliink  of  that  when  he  stepped  forward 
to  chami)ion  the  freshman  ;  nor  would  he  have  hesitated, 
if  he  had  thought  of  it,  as  I  am  happy  to  believe. 

But  the  i)arty  was  broken  up  ])}•  tliis  cordretemps ;  Lad- 
broke and  his  few  pals  going  off  to  some  much-to-be-com- 
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miserated  freshmen  on  Brattle  Street,  and  Tom  and  the 
rest  returning  to  their  rooms.  The}'  crept  noiselessly  to 
their  various  "pens,"  as  an  able  but  caustic  feminine 
critic  has  called  the  hard-featured  quarters  of  those  days ; 
whence,  in  a  few  moments,  they  heard  the  cry  of  "  Proc- 
tors, proctors  !  "  and  saw  the  LatTl)roke  company  scurry- 
ing through  the  quadrangle  in  llight. 

Later  in  the  day,  for  the  sun  was  now  tipping  with 
light  the  spire  of  the  church  opposite,  Wasson  and 
Lytton  were  found  to  have  been  the  only  captures,  "Was- 
son, as  a  rusticated  man  who  had  no  business  in  town  on 
any  pretext  without  leave,  was  formall}-  expelled  from 
the  university,  and  ordered  to  leave  Cambridge  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Lytton,  a  harmless  dawdler  in  the 
last  end  of  the  class,  of  whom  nobody  had  a  word  to  sa}' 
for  good  or  bad,  except  that  he  swelled  the  numbers  of 
his  class,  and  was  a  graceful  smoker,  was  rusticated  till 
second  term. 

How  the  class,  as  one  man,  rallied  about  these  two 
men,  the  first  to  bo  susix?nded  or  expelled  in  term-time ! 
How  they  magnified  their  heroism  with  the  proctors,  and 
looked  up  to  them  as  the}'  moved  about,  this  last  day  of 
AVasson's,  collecting  their  effects,  and  taking  leave  of 
Ihiir  old  quarters  ! 

Toward  evening,  when  all  Cambridge  is  humming  with 
the  news  of  the  vast  hazing  of  the  night  before,  a  hack  is 
seen  drawn  up  at  one  of  the  corners  of  Holyoke  Street ; 
and  presently  the  entire  sophomore  class  comes  inarching 
down  the  street,  escorting  the  two  men.  They  cheer,  and 
hug  the  men  and  each  other,  and  dance  about  the  hack, 
anil  the  horses  leap  forward,  and  the  two  men  are  gone, 
•waving  their  hats  till  they  are  out  of  sight,  and  then,  for 
the  fh'st  time,  sinking  back  upon  the  reflection  what  sorry 
3'Oimg  idiots  they  are. 
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The  class  goes  back  to  the  square,  very  hoarse  audvcry 
hungry  ;  and  the  men  separate,  saving  among  themselves, 
"  It's  too  bad !  They're  mighty  nice  fellows,  aren't 
they?" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A   LITTLE   ACTRESS   IX   MORE   SENSES  THAN   ONE. 
"  The  strings  of  the  harp  are  wet  while  the  bard  repeat*  thy  talc." 

FUOM  THE  NoBBB. 

"  Malum  c«l  oaculum,  labia  Tcncnom  iunU"  —  Moscuus. 

TUFTON'S  drag,  which  that  young  gentleman  was 
wont  to  use  to  convey  himself  about  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cambridge,  with  its  flashing  red  wheels,  and  dark 
bay  horse  sporting  a  carefully  "  banged  "  tail,  drew  up 
suddenly  on  Mason  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Boston 
Theatre.  Tufton  threw  the  lines  to  an  hostler,  l)espoken 
at  Garcelon's  as  he  passed  ;  and  by  the  Ught  of  the  street- 
lamps  and  a  bulbous  luminary  over  the  small  rear-door  of 
the  theatre,  the  street  urchins  and  wistful  outcasts  gath- 
ered on  the  spot  saw  Mr.  Tuflon  and  our  friend  Tom  leap 
lightly  from  the  drag,  and  approach  the  private  entrance, 
where  hurrying  actors,  men  ainl  women  and  children, 
were  admitted  momently. 

A  quick  knock,  and  the  small  door  was  moved  cau- 
tiously, and  then  thrown  obsequiously  open,  as  the  well- 
known  face  of  Tuflon  appeared.  He  entered  with  Tom, 
pressing  the  usual  douceur  into  the  palm  of  the  aged  ser- 
vitor as  he  passed,  and  presently  emerged  through  a  nar- 
row dark  passage  upon  a  wilderness  of  flats  and  scenes 
and  stage-effects. 

"  Ah,  Garibaldi,  how  do?  "  said  Tufton,  as  a  figure  of 
ample  circimifcrencc,  in  a  faded  velvet  coat  and  brilliant 
neckerchief,   came   slowly   into   view   up   a   subterranean 
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stairway  at  their  feet.  "  Eb  —  cosi,  cosi,"  returned  he  of 
the  velvets,  jircxlucing  a  capacious  silk  handkerchief,  and 
mopijinn;:  himself  vigorously,  his  small  dark  e^-es  looking 
piercingly  at  Mr.  Tom. 

"  This  is  my  friend  IMr.  Johnson.  "We'd  like  to  go  on 
to-night  if  you've  no  objection,"  said  Tiifton  ;  and  Tom 
felt  a  bit  suspicious  of  a  place  where  a  changed  name 
seemed  a  necessary  safeguard,  but  said  nothing,  and 
bowed  to  Garil)aldi,  head  functionary  of  the  lower  regions 
and  supernumeraries. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  answered  Garil)aldi.  "  You 
be  a  lectle  late  :  curtain  is  rising  in  five  minutes.  But  I 
keep  two  suits  fur  you  :  I  have  expect  you.  Make  all  the 
haste  is  possible,  if  you  please  ;  "  ami  Garibaldi's  fat  palm 
received  the  same  iK'neficcnt  touch  as  the  ancient  door- 
keeper's, while  our  j'oung  gentlemen  descended  a  rickety 
flight  of  steps  to  a  musty  dressing-room  un<ler  the  stage. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  two  had  l»een  to  tlic 
theatre  together.  !Much  less  was  it  the  first  time  that 
tlu'3'  had  been  in  to  beat  the  town  of  a  night,  and  drive 
out  at  a  furious  pace,  in  time  for  a  brief  nap  before  Tom's 
morning  i)rayers ;  Tufton,  happy  sleeper,  having  no  clang 
of  bell,  or  laishing  to  cold  chapel,  to  disturb  his  matutinal 
rest,  but  dozing  away  peacefully  in  his  prcttj'  little  pink- 
hung  bed,  after  a  night  out,  till  his  man  Jordan  bethought 
him  that  his  lord  had  had  rest  enough,  and  came  in  to 
wake  him.  liut  it  was  the  first  time  that  Tom  had  entcrecl 
the  mysterious  regions  in  wliich  they  were  now  laying 
aside  their  nineteenth-century  enveloiws,  and  donning  the 
tawdry  splendor  of  a  bygone  civilization ;  the  first  time 
that  he  had  looked  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  great  stage- 
curtain  hanging  before  the  vast  spaces  wliich  reach  up- 
wards into  nowhere,  and  sidewise  into  passages  lumbered 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  illusion. 

Tufton,  as  has  been  implied,  was  an  old  hand  at  this 
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sort  of  thing.  "Wben  the  two  emcrge<l  as  knights  of 
the  middle  ages,  crusaders,  janizaries,  mounted  police, 
or  whatever  kind  of  fugleman  was  meant  to  be  indicated 
by  their  motley  magniiieence,  Mr.  Tom  was  not  a  little 
amazed  at  my  Lord  Tufton's  sang-froid,  and  familiaiity 
with  the  gotls  of  the  stage,  little  and  big. 

He  nodded  familiarly  to  the  chief  actors ;  had  a  word 
for  each  of  the  smaller  fry  (whom  he  called  by  their 
Christian  names  in  many  cases) ,  and  a  joke  or  a  compli- 
ment, in  a  low  voice,  for  the  gauzy  young  girls  that  were 
encountered  at  every  turn,  seated  on  old  trunks  and 
chairs,  or  a  green  bank  temporarily  out  of  use,  or  leaning 
wearily  against  the  flats,  their  faces  wofuUy  frescoed  with 
paints  and  rouge.  Some  of  these  my  lord  treated  with 
even  more  famiUarity,  chucking  them  under  the  chin,  or 
chaffing  them  on  their  get-up,  or  standing  long  with  one 
and  another  of  them  in  al)sorbed  whispering. 

In  fact,  he  was  quite  another  Tufton  from  him  that  Tom 
knew  in  Cambridge.  Tom  wondered  at  the  sudden  ease 
with  which  he  seemed  to  have  thrown  off  his  mask  of 
reser\'e  and  restraint,  habitually  worn  in  the  university 
ueighboriiooil,  and  appeared  as  a  jolly,  off-hand  young 
party,  with  a  laugh  and  a  joke  for  everybody  and  every 
thincr.  There  was  many  a  mask  to  come  off,  and  many 
a  curtain  to  be  removed  for  Mr.  Tom,  with  all  his  boasted 
knowledge  and  self-sufficiency,  before  he  could  see  the 
world  as  it  is,  alas  !  But  he  was  fated  to  learn  it  by  bitter 
experience,  like  the  rest  of  us  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that 
it  is  so.  The  lesson  is  vastly  better  remembered  thus 
learned ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  kinder  dispensation  that 
confident  youth  should  go  on  bcUeving  and  trusting,  and 
making  their  young  mistakes  for  a  while,  than  that  we 
should  tell  them  of  the  shams  and  failures,  and  to- 
morrow's disappointment  which  await  them,  and  so  rob 
life  of  half  the  joy  of  its  expectancy. 
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Tufton  introduced  Tom  to  some  of  these  much-painted 
young  women  in  abbreWated  draperies  ;  and  though  "  my 
Irienil  Johnson  "  was  a  handsome,  keen-e^'cd  fellow,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  and  didn't  look  as  green  as 
he  in  reality  was,  he  blushed  like  a  schoolgirl,  and  fiddled 
with  his  belt  or  his  uncomlbrtaljle  helmet,  and,  like  the 
man  in  "  Punch, "  had  '•  alisolutely  no  conversation  "  fitti-d 
for  the  occasion.  Tullon  rallied  liim  on  it  when  the}' 
were  on  their  wa}*  home.  But  Tom  said,  "Pooh!  non- 
sense !  You  don't  suppose  I  was  going  to  say  what  I  had 
to  say  before  you  and  the  rest  of  them,"  implving  that 
he  was  elaboratel}'  eloquent  when  he  had  the  fleld  to  him- 
self. But,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  tliat  it  would  take 
a  long  apprenticeshii)  to  ecjual  his  master  Tufton  in  his 
nonchalant  gallantry  and  adaptabihty.  Nevertheless,  he 
vowed  that  he  wouUl  be  ''  even  with  my  Lord  Tufton  yet." 

Later  in  their  career,  they  will  not  deign  always  to 
incase  themselves  in  these  rust}'  velvets  and  fustian  gar- 
ments as  to-night,  when  they  are  performing  their  great 
rnli^s  as  armed  retainers  to  the  evil  genius  of  the  nether 
realius  in  the  moving  si)ectacular  drama  of  ''The  Emer- 
ald Grotto,"  with  its  nymphs  of  ne  quid  yiimis  draperies, 
its  clap-trap  effects,  its  judgment-day  of  red  lights.  Later 
in  their  career  thej*  will  saunter  in  as  others  of  the  jeu- 
nesse  doree  to  ogle  the  players  languidly,  or  stand  at  the 
flats  to  receive  some  especially-to-bc-congratulated  actress 
as  she  comes  off,  or  chat  for  a  while  with  Boggle,  the  sub- 
manager,  as  he  sits  smoking  his  ineWtable  cla}'  pipe. 

But  it  is  all  so  fresh  and  dazzling  to  Tom  to-night,  that 
he  rushes  into  every  new^cene  with  a  spirit  which  he  will 
soon  lose  ;  m}'  Lord  Tufton  graciousl}-  feigning  an  enthusi- 
asm which  he  cannot  in  reaUty  feel,  out  of  regard  for  Mr. 
Tom's  no\-itiate,  or  perhaps  from  a  more  sinister  motive, 
■which  may  appear  later. 

Now,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Tom  became  a 
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regular  attache  of  the  green-room,  like  yonder  plnmp  jla* 
near  by  the  flats  there,  nightl}"  on  hand  with  his  nosegay 
for  a  favorite  actress;  or  that  he  eloped  with  the  "  first 
walking-lady;"  or  did  an}- thing  else  especially  extraor- 
dinary, and  unbecoming  a  young  gentleman  of  his  l>igh 
honor.  But  when  Tuflon  came  bowling  into  ('aml)ridge 
of  an  afternoon  in  his  drag,  as  Tom  was  coming  from 
recitation,  and,  pulling  his  horse  up  on  his  haunches,  in- 
vited Tom  so  cheerily,  — "  Come,  Hammersmith,  let's  go 
in  to  the  Boston  to-night :  we'll  take  a  bite  at  Parker's, 
and  tool  round  to  the  play  afterwards,"  —  what  especial 
reason  was  there  for  refusing?  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
toss  his  books  to  a  friend,  and  saying,  "  Here,  Jack,  just 
throw  these  down  in  m}'  entry,  will  you?  "  to  jump  into 
the  shining  drag,  and  whirl  olf  at  a  spanking  trot  for  town. 
Less  fortunate  fellows  looked  at  him  enviously ;  and 
under-dassmen  wagged  the  head  of  admiration,  saying 
among  tlicmsdves,  "  Deused  rakish  pair  of  f(>llows,  eh?  " 
—  all  which  tiie  observant  Tom  saw  and  enjoyed,  you  may 
be  sure,  as  do  most  others  who  are  ri<ling  on  the  lop-wave, 
as  the}'  imagine,  and  looking  down  upon  those  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea. 

So  that  man}'  a  night  in  the  fall,  and  during  the  long 
winter-season,  the  old  gentleman  under  the  bulbous  lumi- 
nary opened  his  little  door  for  the  young  reprobates,  the 
younger  of  whom  was  rapidly  feeling  tlie  ditfercnt  rounds 
of  the  ladder  which  he  had  set  for  himself,  and  rapidly 
becoming  a  worthy  peer  of  my  Lord  Tufton  in  the  dubious 
arena.  ISIy  lord  was  a  skilful  diplomate  in  this,  as  in  nil 
other  things  ;  and,  knowing  his  man  now  pretty  thorough- 
ly, he  played  his  cards  with  an  adroitness  worthy  of  a 
better  gnme. 

Meanwhile  the  "  autumn  twilights  in  all  their  melan- 
choly," of  which  De  Guerin  speaks,  had  come  and  gone. 
Long-drawn  winter  evenings  and  the  small  routs  of  Cam 
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bridge  socic'tj'  came  on,  and  Tom  was  often  in  request  at 
the  many  houses  where  he  had  entrance, 

Cullege-chibs  and  secret  societies  were  again  in  full 
blast ;  and  Tom,  with  many  of  his  friends,  had  been  ini- 
tiated with  due  solemnit>'  into  a  Greek-letter  societ}',  tho 
very  name  of  which  as  only  a  rumored  existence  had 
almost  frozen  his  youni'  freshman  blixxl  but  a  short  year 
ago  :  (how  rapidly  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  aging,  and 
putting  on  tho  airs  of  wistlom !)  the  transcript  of  its 
fateful  three  letters  to  these  pages  would  be  followed  by 
I  know  not  what  dire  consequences  to  Hammersmith  and 
his  biographer  alike.  But  when  I  say  tliat  he  was  bliml- 
f(>lde(l,  and  taken  in  eharge  by  his  initiators  in  a  distant 
field  of  Cambridge,  U'd  and  driven  and  ridden  for  miles 
about  the  town,  dippe<l  into  the  river,  pushed  from  stono 
walls,  final!}'  ranuned  down  a  coal-hole  on  a  certain  sidc- 
wallc,  and  received  b}*  brother  initiators  Ik'Iow,  whence  ho 
was  conducted  up  stairs,  and  subjected  to  the  societ}'  rack 
of  torture  ("Vj  xi'xio^-,  o  n)jidfno.;,  6  [Jh'tyxnn^',  brothers  "  ), 
fellow-nn'mbers  of  his  at  least  may  know  where  to  i)laco 
him,  and  may  know  also  the  grip  which  he  was  taught, 
which  he  uswl  so  exultantly  for  a  few  ^ears,  and  then 
utterl}-  forgot. 

Sophomore  class-supper,  too,  had  come  on  in  the  short 
Thanksgiving  recess  ;  and  the  dining-hall  of  Porter's  had 
echoed  till  long  past  midnight  with  the  speeches  and 
toasts,  the  shouts  and  songs,  common  to  those  festive 
occasions.  Freemantle  had  presided  with  an  eas}*  grace 
which  became  him  well.  Trimble's  flut}*  tenor  enabled 
him  to  fill  his  role  of  chorister  with  immense  success. 
And  our  friend  Hammersmith,  as  toast-master,  quite  out- 
did himself  with  the  wit  and  appropriateness  and  happ^' 
rendering  of  the  many  sentiments  which  he  provided,  and 
to  which  the  freer  rein  of  the  later  revelr}'  allowed  a  large 
liberty  of  addition  by  enthusiastic  classmates.     Hammer- 
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smith,  indeed,  had  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  have  Tiif- 
ton  admitted  as  a  friend  and  entertainer  of  so  many  men 
in  the  elass.  But  Albemarle,  the  champion  of  precedent 
and  prerogative,  Goldie,  and,  in  fact,  almost  everybo<ly 
but  Tom  and  a  few  of  Tuflon's  especial  pals,  pooh-poohetl 
the  idea  from  the  start ;  and  it  was  only  Tom's  well-known 
vivacity,  cleverness,  and  sanrj-froid  (the  last  so  largely 
learned  under  Tufton's  tutorship),  that  overcame  the  ob- 
jections which  this  advocacy  of  Tuflon's  admission  had 
raised  against  him,  and  that  elected  him  toast-master  of 
the  evening. 

It  was  no  disgraceful  orgy,  I  am  happy  to  sa}',  as  were 
80  many  sophomore  suppers  in  the  days  before  the  flood. 
There  was  the  restraining  influence  of  an  exceptionally 
gentlemanly  and  refined  chairman,  who  discountenanced 
all  excess  ;  and  the  presence  of  almost  the  entire  class, 
many  of  them  sober  to  abstinence,  all  drawn  together  by 
that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  so  pleasant  a  growth  of 
college-life,  source  of  many  errors  and  false  judgments 
though  it  may  be.  And  although  there  was  a  protligious 
rapping  of  tables  towards  the  close  of  the  feast,  and  much 
jiart-singing  not  put  down  in  the  "  Arion  ;  "  and  although 
Ladbroke  wanted  to  figlit  a  waiter  for  telling  him  the 
champagne  was  out ;  ami  Pinckney,  who  had  just  returned 
to  Cambriilge,  was  toasted  and  pledged  till  he  grew  quite 
uproarious  and  confidential  by  turns,  —  there  was  no  wild 
scene,  or  whirlwind  of  termination,  such  as  the  old  hotel 
has  seen  many  a  time  before  and  since,  I  doulit  not. 

Little  Oliver's  poem,  too,  was  received  with  shouts  of 
applause,  particularly  his  allusions  to  the  faculty,  in  sol- 
emn spondaic  verse,  anil  his  gratulations  over  the  success 
of  the  class-crew,  which  were  delivered  in  rattUng  dactyls. 
And  at  last,  when  everybody  was  tired  of  liis  own  raeni- 
meut,  and  the  stoutest  reveller  could  shout  no  more,  they 
broke  up  with  three  ringing  cheers,  which  shook  the  lights 
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on  the  tables,  and  woke  the  sleepiest  cattle-driver  in  tbe 
farthest  room  of  the  bovine  hotel ;  and  marched  back  to 
Cambridge  in  the  frosty  night-air,  singing  mighty  choruses 
as  tlu'V  went. 

Dnriiij^  all  this  time,  the  visits  of  Tuflon  and  Tom  to 
the  stage  of  the  theatre  were  kei»t  np  with  tok-ralde  regu- 
larity ;  and  Tom,  in  accordance  with  Tullon's  divination, 
an<l  almost  as  if  in  answer  to  an  expressed  wish,  began 
more  and  more  to  witlulraw  his  interest  from  general  fea- 
tures, and  concentrate  it  on  particulars. 

'"  TuHun,"  said  Tom  one  evening  in  midwinter,  as  they 
were  watching  the  stage  from  their  usual  place  (marked 
L.  M.  in  stage-direetions),  "  seems  to  me  the  Queen  of 
Love  is  hardly  as  seductive  a  looking  female  as  might  have 
been  picked  out  for  the  part,"  —  '*  The  Emerald  CJrotto  " 
had  been  revived  for  a  few  nights,  just  after  the  holidays. 

''  I  should  say  not.  Why,  bless  you!  she's — how  old 
should  you  think?  " 

"  \'cry  haril  to  say,  with  all  the  toggery  and  war-paint 
she  has  on.  1  should  say  somewhere  near  forty,  to  bo 
safe." 

''Forty  !  Lord,  Hammersmith,  you'd  never  do  for  a 
fortune-teller !  If  she  ever  sees  sixty  again,  it  will  not 
be  in  this  world.  But  it's  the  old  story,  —  drunken  hus- 
band, large  family  of  infant  loves,  kind-hearted  manager. 
Boggle  has  acted  lilic  a  brick  toward  her,  all  the  compan}- 
calling  for  her  dismissal,  —  'Too  old,'  'regular  shrew,' 
'taking  all  the  chief  parts,'  and  so  on.  But  Boggle  has 
stood  by  her  through  it  all ;  says  she'll  never  want  for  a 
l>lac*;  while  he  has  the  reins,  and  while  she  retains  as  much 
fire  as  she  has  now.  Gad,  she's  not  such  a  bad  actress, 
either!  Yea  should  have  seen  her  in  '  P3gmaUon.'  Half 
the  town  crazy  about  her  not  over  five  years  ago  ;  and 
young  Lumpkin  of  Jamaica  Plain  lost  a  bet  of  a  hun<bed 
aiid  fifty  that  she  was  not  over  twenty-five." 
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"More  fool  he,"  said  Tom.  "I  shoiilfl  have  known 
better  than  that  myself.  But  who  is  that  speaking 
now?" 

""Why,  that's  Boggle's  own  daughter." 

"What!  "  said  Tom.  "By  Jove,  she's  a  neat  httlo 
figure !  How  sad-looking,  though,  when  she's  through 
her  speech  !  I  don't  remember  noticing  her  particularly 
when  '  The  Grotto  '  was  on  before." 

"No  wonder!  she  wasn't  in  it;  had  a  long  sjx'll  of 
fever,  and  is  only  back  a  week  now.  You  would  think 
she  had  cause  to  look  sad  if  you  knew  her  history." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked  Tom,  bristUng 
with  curiosit}'. 

"Hush,  not  so  loud!  Old  Boggle!  Tom,  you  will 
liardly  l)elieve  it;  but  Boggle,  who  is  so  kind  to  Mrs. 
Jacobs,  the  Queen  of  Love  there,  is  a  perfect  brute  to 
his  own  daughter.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  a  right  to 
tell  you,  as  1  only  came  l»y  it  undir  pk-dge  of  secrecy." 

"Oh,  do  !  "  said  Tom.  "  What's  the  odds?  I'm  sm-e 
3-0U  can  depend  on  it's  not  going  an}-  farther  than  me." 

"  Well,  it's  no  great  secret,  after  all.  Everylnxly  on 
the  stage  knows  how  he  watches  her  while  she's  here, 
never  lets  a  man  si)eak  to  her,  keeps  her  shut  up  all  tho 
time  she's  not  acting.  But  that's  not  so  bad  ;  though  I 
did  nearly  have  a  row  wlicn  I  first  came  on,  not  knowing 
the  old  Argus's  squeamiishness.  But  the  way  he  treats  her 
outside  is  a  i)erfect  shame  !  ' ' 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean?  "  asked  Tom,  feeling  his 
cui-iosity  merging  into  a  strong  chivalric  interest  in  tho 
young  actress  whose  histor}-  was  so  nysterious  and  so 
sad. 

But  Tufton  pretended  to  be  unwilling  to  tell  him  any 
thing  fm-thcr  where  they  were,  for  fear  of  being  over- 
heard, promising,  however,  to  enlighten  him  on  the  way 
home.     Ue  knew  very  well  how  a  Uttle  suspense  would  be 
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apt  to  work  with  an  impetuous  young  fellow  like  Tom ; 
and  he  siniloJ  to  himself  to  see  that  Tom  followed  the 
actress  iu  question  intently  with  his  eyes  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  apparently'  noticing  no  one  else. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  manage  to  introduce  me?  " 
asked  Tom, 

"Afraid  not,"  said  TuHon.  "Not  here,  at  any  rate. 
See  the  oKl  buy  watching  her?  Perhaps  Ave  might  manage 
it  some  time,  if  we're  sly.  But  I  warn  you :  you  may 
put  your  foot  in  it  before  you  know  it,  my  boy !  "  Art- 
ful Turton !  didn't  he  know  that  this  was  the  very  condi- 
tion of  affairs  to  tempt  Tom  on?  Hadn't  he  waited  for 
this  very  conversation  to  spring  up,  fearing,  at  last,  that 
he  might  have  to  broach  the  matter  himself,  and  so  rob 
his  plan  of  its  naturalness?  An  oppressed  young  woman 
domineered  by  a  brute  of  a  father;  dangerous  ground, 
too,  where  Tiifton  himself  had  almost  been  mired,  —  what 
conjunction  of  circumstances  could  have  been  imagined 
more  alluring  to  cliivalrous  Tom,  eager  for  adventure,  and 
careless  of  danger ! 

"It's  simply  this,"  said  Tufton,  as  they  were  on  their 
wa}'  to  Ciuubridge.  "  You  saw  what  a  delicate,  sad  little 
piece  she  is.  Well,  sir,  old  Boggle  not  only  takes  every 
cent  of  salary  the  Uttle  girl  earns,  — and  you  can  imagine 
where  it  goes,"  continued  he,  inverting  his  fist  before  his 
mouth,  —  "but  he  keeps  her  shut  up,  like  a  nun,  in  her 
room  on  Joy  Street,  from  morning  till  night,  doing  what? 
working  at  sewing  and  other  such  jobs  as  are  brought  in. 
And  the  old  villain,  you  can  be  pretty  sure,  receipts  the 
bills  for  them,  and  ix>ckets  the  swag,  as  he  does  the  sala- 
ry !  B}'  Jove,  no  wonder  she  had  a  fever,  and  was  laid 
up  for  a  month !  And  they  do  say  that  he  has  beaten 
her,  and  kept  her  shut  up  in  a  closet,  and  done  all  sorts 
of  mean  things  with  her.  But  I  imagine  that  it  is  all 
exaggerated  a  good  deal :  people  about  a  theatre  are  such 
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tattlers !     At  an}-  rate,  the  little  thing  has  had  the  same 
sorrowful  look  ever  since  I've  known  her,  and  "  — 

"  You  know  her !     I  thought  you  did  not." 

"I    can't   saj-  that   I   do   exactly,"    returned   Tufton 
"  Boggle  has  introduced  me  ;  hut  I've  never  had  a  chance 
to  sec  her  alone  :  he's  always  glued  to  her  side,  the  old 
sinner!  and  I've  more  tlian  half  a  mind  that  she  is  not 
his  (laughter,  after  all !  " 

"  What  a  fiend  !  "  shouted  Tom.  "  Is  there  no  way  of 
putting  a  stop  to  his  persecutions?  " 

"Hardly  see  how,"  answered  TuHon.  "Oh,  I 
wouldn't  l»orrow  any  trfiulde  about  her!  She'll  run  away 
some  day,  or  put  a  little  strychnine  on  her  tongue,  and 
then  the  old  brute  will  find  out  what  a  treasure  he  has 
lost.  For  she  seems,  —  though  remember  I  only  speak 
from  seeing  her  on  the  stage,  —  she  seems  a  ver}-  ladylike 
little  woman,  with  considerable  talent  in  a  small  way:  in 
fact,  she  seems  completel}'  out  of  place  in  lier  present 
position,     rerhcips  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  you?  " 

"By  Jove,  it  has!  more  than  once,  since  I've  been 
watching  her  to-niglit.  Her  manners  are  entirely  dilferent 
from  those  of  the  crowd  around  her ;  and  I  could  not  help 
fancying,  when  I  (irst  saw  her,  that  there  was  some  great 
sadness  eating  away  at  her  heart.  I  don't  sec  how  you 
can  talk  of  her  killing  herself  in  such  a  cold-liloo<led  wa}'. 
I  think  it's  all  a  burning  shame;"  and  Tom  suddenly 
became  quiet. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  with  a  i)ai1icular 
description  along  the  trail  which  Tom  found  opening  for 
him,  or  of  recounting  the  various  means  b}-  which  he  was 
beguiled  b}-  the  wa}-.  Tufton  was  careful  to  impress  Mm 
daily  with  an  appreciation  of  the  dangers  tliat  beset  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  lent  himself  to  tlie  task  of  over- 
coming them  with  a  readiness  whieh  might  indicate,  to  a 
cool  obscner,  tliat  the  dangers  were  of  his  own  unagining. 
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Mr.  Tom  was  no  cool  observer,  however,  but  fired  with  a 
noble  resolve  to  sec  if  some  relief  might  not  be  Itroiiijht 
to  the  sad  yoiniij  creature  ;  and  no  suspicions  of  duidieity 
on  the  part  of  Tulton  came  to  disturb  the  large  pliilau- 
thropy  with  which  he  was  fiUetl. 

Now,  do  not  smile  at  chivalric  Tom,  seeking  to  succor 
a  young  actress,  and  calling  it,  if  he  call  it  any  thing,  by 
the  safe  generalization  of  philanthropy.  You  and  I,  my 
dear  Thilippus,  who  have  perfi-et  command  over  our  feel- 
ings, and  are  aware  how  sjK'cious  a  cover  is  this  same 
philautluopy,  may,  perhaps,  l>e  amusetl  at  the  lad's  imiH-tu- 
osity,  and  see  dangers  that  he  docs  not  conceive  ix)s.sihlc. 
"We  know  how,  in  chihlren  of  an  older  growth,  philan- 
throp3'  becomes  the  cover  of  much  private  rebellion,  aiwl 
love  of  fame,  and  dysiK'ptic  uiihappiness ;  and  we  may 
well  fear  lest  the  love  of  his  species,  in  a  vivacious  voung- 
ster  hke  our  Tom,  take  on  a  rosy  complexion,  and  sulfer 
itself  to  be  narrowed  to  a  dangerous  unit,  destructive  of 
a  wide  api)lication. 

As  these  memoirs,  however,  are  drawn  sold}'  from 
Hammersmith's  own  confessions  and  the  explanations  of 
his  journals,  and  as  the  famil}'  failing  has  never  been 
towards  deliberate  misrepresentation,  we  are  compelled  to 
beUeve  him  when  he  says,  that  however  much  appear- 
ances may  be  against  him,  and  a  later  construction  of 
several  parties  may  be  insisted  on,  his  first  and  onl}' 
thought  was  of  helping  the  unhai>p3-  j'oung  girl,  if  so  be 
he  could.  If,  in  spite  of  his  best  endeavors,  he  was 
unable  to  afford  her  assistance,  and  if,  later,  he -contented 
himself —  but  we  are  outnmning  ourselves.  He  has  always 
maintained,  and  will  to  the  end  declare,  that  all  the  Gar- 
risons, Howards,  Phillipses,  Nightingales,  and  Fr3-s  of 
Christendom,  were  no  more  led  on  b}-  philanthropy  than 
he,  when  he  begged  Tufton  to  contrive,  if  ix)s.sible,  to 
prociu-e  him  an  introduction  to  the  sad-eyed  yoimg  actress 
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t\ho  figured  on  llie  pla3--bills  as  ^liss  Giaciana  Lee.  Ilcr 
real  name,  or  rather  the  name  bj'  which  she  received  the 
various  needle-work  at  her  little  rooms,  was  Emily  Boggle. 

This  introduction,  and  the  insinuation  of  Mr.  Tom  into 
the  little  rooms  of  Miss  Graciana,  —  Emilv  in  the  vultrate, 
—  were  no  very  dillicult  matter,  in  spite  of  the  imaginary 
dangers,  when  we  consider  the  read}-  consent  of  all  con- 
cerned. Not  that  it  all  came  about  at  once,  or  that  Tom. 
for  his  part,  did  not  supix)se  that  he  was  doing  most  won- 
derful things,  running,  as  he  would  have  said,  "  no  end 
of  danger,"  and  pursuing  his  philanthropy  under  most 
discouraging  circumstances,  —  the  fear  of  possible  surprise 
and  of  terrilde  parental  retribution. 

"  Mind,  Tom,  I  distinctly  wash  my  hands  of  all  respon- 
sibility, if  any  thing  hai)pcns  to  you,"  Tufton  had  said. 
"  I  warn  you  of  the  risk,  but  cannot  refuse  to  get  30U  an 
acquaintance  with  her  if  you  really  wish.  Heaven  knows 
the  littk'  thing  needs  friends  badly  enough  !  " 

And  Tom  looked  very  grand,  and,  I  must  own,  not  at  all 
philanthropic,  as  he  tossed  his  head  proudly,  and  made 
some  rejoinder  about  "  hanging  "  the  danger  and  the  risk, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  He  did  not  feel  the  less  giand, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  philanthropic,  as  he  found  him- 
self escorting  Miss  Graciana  across  the  Common  to  her 
rooms  one  night  not  long  after  Tufton's  warning. 

"  You  are  shivering:  arc  you  cold?  "  asked  Miss  Gra- 
ciana. 

"  Yes,  a  little.  The  wind  always  sweejis  across  the 
Common  so  !  "  said  Tom. 

"Let  me  button  your  coat  at  the  neck,"  said  she. 
"  "Why,  you  silly  boy,  your  throat  is  all  bare  !  "  And  she 
fumbled  at  his  great-coat,  rising  on  her  toes  to  do  it ;  and 
a  gas-light  showed  him  a  pair  of  very  bright  httle  eyes 
without  a  particle  of  sadness  in  them  now,  and  i)eachy 
round  checks  which  ought  never  to  be  wet  with  tears,  and 
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small  red  lips  that  looked  exceedingly  inviting,  — but  some 
Harvard  men  were  singing  towards  Cambridge  in  the  next 
mall !  —  and,  altogether,  a  trig  httle  being,  whieh  might  well 
tempt  a  stronger  moralist  than  Tom  to  concentrate  a  wide 
philanthrop}'  upon  herself,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

But  the  dangerous  little  unit  dropped  his  arm  at  tho 
comer  of  a  dark  court  on  the  western  end  of  Jo}*  Street, 
and  put  out  her  hand. 

"  I  live  in  here,"  she  said.  "  I  thank  you  so  much  for 
your  kindness  !  Good-niglit."  And,  while  Tom  was  mum- 
bling some  nonsense  or  other,  she  pulled  her  hand  away, 
and  was  gone.  Tom  stroile  rapidly  out  to  Cambridge, 
twirling  his  cane  excitedly,  and  winding  tliis  novel  thread 
of  experience  around  his  romantic  boj-'s  heart. 

"Why  hadn't  she  asked  him  to  call  on  her,  though?  why 
had  she  torn  herself  away  so  suddenly?  Ah,  m}'  dear 
Tom !  you  are  proiwunding  riddles  too  deep  for  Delphi. 
You  arc  forgetting  your  VirgiUan  varium  et  semper  muta- 
ble femhia.  Vou  are  attempting  to  drain  one  of  those 
long  thin  wineglasses  called  "impossibles"  because  they 
never  can  be  quite  emptied.  Wh}'  is  woman  a  sphinx? 
"NVliy  are  we  pensive  at  twilight?  "WTiere  is  the  odor  of 
last  gear's  roses?  She  did  not  ask  you  to  call  and  see 
her,  to  come  up,  in  fact,  this  ver}-  evening,  mj'  dear  young 
ignoramus,  because  she  was  extremelj'  anxious  to  have 
you  do  this  very  thing.  She  tore  herself  awa}-,  and  ran 
off  like  Galatea  in  the  eclogue,  because  she  was  longing 
to  remain  right  here  at  the  corner,  by  your  side,  her  httle 
hand  in  yours,  listening  to  your  light  twaddle  and  all  your 
vows  of  s^Tnpathy  and  admiration.  But  3"0U  are  very 
3'oung  yet,  and  may  understand  these  things  better  before 
you  join  the  ranks  of  "  aU  good  fellows  whose  beards  are 
gray." 

About  contemporaneous  with  this  first  escort  to  the  Joy- 
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street  court,  a  careful  insi)ector  of  collcge-bclonginn:3 
might  have  detected  the  beginning  of  many  marked  pas- 
sages in  the  ancient  tragedies  and  comedies  in  which  Mr. 
Tom  was  engaged.  Beauties  of  expression  wliieh  had 
escaped  liim  Itefore  now  caught  his  ej-e  with  a  personal 
application.  His  Antigone  and  Alcestis  showed  many  a 
pencil-mark  abreast  of  an  ejtigrammatic  description  or  a 
noble  sentiment ;  while,  as  for  his  Horace  and  Theocritus, 
they  were  fairly  disfigured  with  his  significant  ix-nciUings 
and  a  whole  gallery  of  daint3'  heads  and  vigni'ttes  with 
whieli  the  young  philanthropist  eniltelHshed  appropriate 
odes  and  idyls.  And  I  fear  me,  tliat  if  pains  were  taken, 
and  these  various  signboards  of  Mr.  Tom's  sentiuK-nlal 
journey  were  collected,  they  would  be  found  to  point,  not 
to  the  unselfishly  beneficent  goal  to  which  he  declares  he 
was  aiming,  but  to  a  private  pleasure-ground  of  romance 
and  sentiment  of  quite  another  character,  in  which  he 
delightetl  to  disport. 

As  he  went  on  in  this  journc}-,  came  again  and  again 
to  the  theatre,  again  and  again  escorted  the  young  sphinx 
to  her  home,  and  at  last  was  admitted  again  ami  again  to 
her  narrow  quarters  in  the  little  court,  Cambridge  could 
not  be  supjx>sed  to  be  ignorant  of  Jlr.  Tom's  infatuation, 
and  almost  nightl}'  al)sence  from  its  learned  halls.  The 
utmost  precaution  on  his  own  part,  and  a  reticence  which 
told  many  things  because  it  was  so  sudden  and  marked, 
could  not  prevent  the  bright  skirts  of  his  sophomore 
romance  from  appearing  now  and  then  in  the  area  of 
universit)'  gossip,  where  the}'  received  a  mighty  inflation. 

Small  scraps  of  information  were  brought  out  also  from 
the  metropolis  now  and  then.  Tom  had  been  frequently 
seen  hanging  about  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  "West 
Streets  when  the  theatre-crowds  were  ix)uring  out.  ''  Oh ! 
I'm  waiting  for  a  friend,"  he  would  say,  if  a  fellow  ad- 
dressed him.     He  was  known  to  be  almost  as  constant  an 
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attendant  on  the  stage  now  as  the  call-boy  himself.  Fen 
uex  could  swear  that  he  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  cut 
nn<5  into  the  Jo3--8trcet  court,  with  a  small,  hooded  figure 
ou  his  ann  ;  and  so,  amid  much  leisurely  smoke  and  gos- 
sipy lounging,  Tom's  little  escapade  grew  and  spread,  liko 
the  genius  from  the  fisherman's  net,  till  it  threatened 
quite  to  overshadow  that  youngster  himself,  and  become 
the  sensjition  of  the  huur. 

Hence,  too,  it  came  that  he  acquired  a  prodigious  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  the  world  among  Cambridge  men,  —  a 
reputation  which  a  certain  other  person  in  Cambridge  was 
taking  great  pains  to  increase  b}*  various  personal  embel- 
lishments and  rather  unjustifiable  disclosures.  For,  though 
Tom  did  not  knov,'  it  till  long  afterwards,  Tufton  was  well 
aware  of  the  impulse  that  a  reputation  of  this  sort  would 
give  his  pupil ;  and,  while  Tom  was  as  secretive  of  his  own 
affairs  as  the  college-pump  is  of  the  long  historj*  of  (quad- 
rangle events  which  it  has  witnessc<l,  Tufton,  b}-  craft}' 
insinuation  and  occasional  contribution  of  facts,  contrived 
to  add  considerable  substance  to  the  shadow}-  nimors  that 
were  floating  about  the  college-walks,  and  looking  in  at 
college  suppers  and  societies. 

His  fame  was  greater,  I  regret  to  say,  though  quite 
other,  than  after  his  wonderful  Greek  examination  of 
freshman  year.  His  absorbed  air  and  pensive  smoking 
were  remarked  by  men  who  had  been  used  to  expect  jollity 
and  laughter  and  openness  from  him.  Some  men  dared 
to  say  that  Tufton  the  Great  was  ruining  him  ;  and  fearful 
stories  of  his  losses  at  pla}',  and  his  excesses  in  company 
with  Tufton,  were  told  ;  which  were  happily  untrue.  Un- 
der-classmcn,  in  whose  hands  legendary  historj-  gi-ows 
so  rapidly,  added  rows  of  ciphers  to  the  amounts  of  his 
losses,  and  a  dubious  spice  to  man}-  harmless  escapades. 
They  looked  up  to  him  as  to  something  quite  awful,  as  he 
paced  the  yaixl  in  an  abstracted  mood,  after  the  fashion  of 
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Dante  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  story  ran,  that  he 
had  fought  a  duel  or  two  on  account  of  an  actress ;  and 
small  freshmen  at  their  ambitious  wine-parties  retailed 
many  startling  facts  about  him,  and  winked  at  their  wine- 
glasses with  a  deused  knowing  air. 

Ah,  what  a  glamour  they  threw  over  the  3"0ung  fellow  ! 
And  how  suprcmel}'  unconscious  he  was  of  his  Lovelace 
fame  !  though  occasional  hints  of  the  estimate  placed  upon 
him  came  to  his  ear,  not  unpleased  to  listen.  I'hilanthro- 
jnsts  are  not  of  the  stuff,  forsooth,  to  quail  and  halt  before 
an  unfriendl}'  showing,  to  put  their  hands  to  the  plough, 
and  then  turn  back  ;  and  a  Hammersmith  philanthropist 
least  of  all. 

"  "NMiy  won't  you  tell  me  all  about  jour  troubles.  Miss 
Lee?  "  said  Tom,  leaning  his  elbow  on  her  table  one  even- 
ing, where  the  joung  girl  was  busy  with  her  needle,  under 
a  flattering  drop-light,  working  prettil}-  at  a  fancy  hand- 
kerchief for  the  young  philanthropist. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  you  well  enough,"  she 
answered,  threading  a  needle,  and  looking  peculiarly 
comical,  with  one  eye  closed,  as  she  turued  towards  the 
light. 

"Know  me!  Haven't  I  been  with  jou  almost  every 
evening  for  two  months  now?  Haven't  I  brought  you 
home  again  and  again  on  the  wildest  kinds  of  nights? 
Haven't  I  brought  you  books  and  flowers,  and  no  end  of 
things?"  And  he  opened,  and  twiddled  the  leaves  of,  a 
Byron  in  lavish  binding,  his  latest  gift. 

"  Yes,  3'ou've  been  verj'  kind  certainly* ;  but "  — 

"WeU?" 

"  How  am  I  to  know  that  3'ou  arc  any  better  than  most 
of  the  joung  men  in  Cambridge?  How  am  I  to  know 
that  you  are  going  to  do  all  the  fine  things  that  30U  speak 
of?" 
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*'  B}'  Jove,  Miss  Etnil}' !  you're  too  hard  on  inc.  Have 
I  ever  done  any  thing  to  make  you  distrust  me?  " 

"N-n-no." 

"  Have  I  ever  been  impertinent  or  forward?  " 

"I  should  say  not,"  said  she  with  a  laugh.  "On  the 
contrary,  I  thought,  that  first  night  on  the  Common,  that 
you  were  mightily  afraid  of  me.  You'll  never  die  of 
over-l)oldness,  you  may  be  sure."  And  Tom  vowed  he'd 
try  that  mode  of  death  some  day,  if  suUleientl}-  provoked  ; 
and  she  had  l)etter  be  careful  (this  to  himself). 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  man  like  Tufton?  "  he  asked, 
casting  about  for  the  first  man  with  whom  to  compare 
himself. 

'•  I'gh  !  don't  speak  of  him.  I  hate  the  sight  of  him  ! 
SuA  an  odious-looking  man  !  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  with 
him  every  time  I  see  you  together." 

"  I  don't  think  he's  so  bad-looking,"  ai)ologized  Tom. 

"  So  he's  not — except  for  his  eyes.  But  men  don't 
notice  such  things." 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do,  then,  to  prove  m3self  worthy 
of  confidence?  "  asked  Tom. 

"I'll  not  toll  you  now.  There,  please  pick  up  my 
thimble,"  folding  her  hands  meekl}*  in  her  lap.  Tom 
sprawled  over  the  floor,  fished  the  thimble  from  under  the 
sofa,  and  was  handing  it  to  her,  when  he  stopped,  and 
said  quickl}',  — 

"What's  that?" 

"What?" 

"I  heard  a  noise  in  the  next  room.  Isn't  it  your 
dressing-room?" 

"  Yes ;  but  —  I  heard  no  noise.  It  was  3-our  own  ima- 
gination. Perhaps  it  was  a  cat  on  the  shed.  Now,  you 
little  goose}-,  come  here !  Don't  be  such  a  nen-ous  little 
man.  Was  its  Uttle  heart  scared  because  it  heard  a  tom- 
cat at  the  -nindow?  Now  give  me  mj' thimble,  and  be 
good."     And  she  pierced  him  with  a  blue-tipped  lance. 
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"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort  till  you  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  be  worthy  of  your  trust."  And  he  held  the  thimble 
behind  his  back,  poking  his  chin  at  her. 

'•  That  isn't  at  all  becoming  to  you,"  she  said.  "Now, 
Mr.  Johnson, — there,  you  see  how  little  I  know  you! 
I  didn't  even  know  your  right  name.  Johnson  isn't,  I'm 
very  sure.  They're  all  called  Johnson  on  the  stage,  all 
you  naughty  men.  I'll  tell  you  what :  I'll  make  a  bargain 
with  you.  You  give  me  my  thimble,  and  tell  me  your  real 
name,  and  I'll  promise  to  tell  you  any  thing  you  wish  to 
know." 

"Any  thing?" 

"  Yes,  unless  it's  very  impertinent."  "Why  did  she  look 
at  him  so  roguishly  ? 

"  I'm  to  give  you  the  tlumblc,  and  tell  you  my  nam??" 

"Yes." 

"  You're  to  tell  me  any  thing  I  want  to  know?  " 

"  Yes,  any  thing." 

"Can't  do  it.  Isn't  a  fair  bargain.  I'm  to  do  two 
things  ;  you  only  one." 

"  Well,  ])ut  i)erhaps  I  shall  tell  you  lots  of  things. 
They'll  count  more  than  one ;  that  is,  if  you  care  any 
thing  alK)ut  me  at  all,"  she  said,  with  an  appearance  of 
great  dejection.  Then  she  suddenly  looked  uj),  took  a 
skein  of  red  sillv  from  the  table,  which  made  a  pretty  bit 
of  color  against  her  black  dress,  habitually  worn,  and  her 
creneral  coloring  of  face  and  hair,  which  was  "  clear  and 
gold-yellow,"  Hke  Heine's  friend,  saying, — 

"  Now  hold  this  for  me,  that's  a  good  man !  You'll 
not  want  too  hard  a  bargain  from  me  ?  " 

Tom  resigned  the  thimble,  and  put  his  great  brown 
paws  in  the  pretty  coils  of  red  silk  ;  but  his  clumsy  fingers 
would  get  hopelessly  tangled,  and  his  thuml)  was  always 
in  the  way  ;  and  the  young  siren  bent  over  him,  as  he  sat 
ou  a  low  scat  before  her,  and  removed  the  snarls,  telUng 
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bim  that  he  did  it  on  puriX)SO.  But  Tom  said,  "  Oh,  no  !  " 
and  IcKjked  very  innocent.  And  he  felt  her  warai  breath 
on  liis  face,  and  snarle*!  the  thread  again,  and  again  said, 
"Oh,  no!"  Altogether  it  was  a  funny  situation  for  a 
])hilanthroi)i.st ;  but  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  trietl  to 
endure  it  as  well  as  he  could. 

"Now  tell  luc  your  name,  Mr.  Jofinson,"  she  said, 
when  they  were  a\x)Ut  half  through,  and  Tom  was  watch- 
ing her  rai)id  fingers. 

"What  will  you  give?" 

"  Oh  !  any  thing,  almost." 

"  The  whole  name?  " 

"Of  course." 

"  Samuel  lirown." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  You  were  never  a  Sam, 
you  know  i)crfectly  well." 

"  How  could  you  tell?  "Well,  I'll  confess:  I  was  fool- 
ing that  time.     It's  Arthur  Simpson." 

"  Arthur  Simpson  !  Where  did  you  invent  such  a  name? 
You're  no  Arthur,  either !  Arthur  is  too  soft  for  you ; 
though  you  are  i)rett3'  s  — s  "  — 

"What  do  you  say?"  he  exclaimed.  But  she  drew 
back,  and  tolil  Tom  to  behave  ;  and  he  did,  although  he 
didn't  feel  at  all  like  it. 

"  No,  really,  what  is  it?  "  she  asked. 

"Thomas"  — 

"  Well,  why  not  say  Tom?    That's  stronger." 

"  Tom  Sampson." 

"No,  that's  too  strong.  You're  no  Sampson!  Come, 
now,  you'll  never  tell  me  !  " 

"  Tom  Hammersmith,"  he  said. 

"  No,  reall}'?  that's  very  nice  and  strong." 

"  Wh}'  do  30U  believe  me  this  time?"  he  exclaimed, 
looking  a  bit  discomfited.  "  Did  you  know  it  ?  By  Jove  ! 
I  believe —  "\Mio  could  have  told  you?     It  isn't  fair!" 
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And  the  thread  was  fcarfull}'  tangled  of  a  sudden ;    and 
there  was  a  prett}-  little  melodrama  of  red  silk  and  blue 
cravat,  small  hands,  fair  blooming  cheek,  and  impertinent 
mustache  ;  after  which  came  her  epilogue,  — 
"  O  30U  naughty  man,  go  home  !  " 

And  Tom  at  length  went  —  though  not  as  one  driven, 
and  astonisheil  Gimlet  with  his  hihirit}-,  meeting  him  on 
his  beat  towards  Cambridge ix)rt ;  and,  bursting  into  Ids 
own  rooms,  performed  a  war-dance,  and  shook  Penhallow 
in  his  bed,  howling  like  a  dervish  at  him. 

Penhallow  opened  a  sleepy  eye,  and  growled,  — 
"  AVhat   in   thunder's   the  row?     Go  to  bed!"  which 
Tom  at  length  did,  after  considerable  prancing  about,  and 
a  little  private  worsliip  of  a  knot  of  red  silk  which  he  look 
from  his  buttou-holc. 
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CIIAITER  XI. 

IS   WinCII    Jni.  TOM    ALMOST    SMELLS    GUNPOWDER. 

"A  dct-r  with  a  halter  around  hi»  neck  cannot  go  where  he  pleaseth." 

Saadi. 

Oi-Sflf  ywaiAdf  ^itpfiOK'  tiei'pfiKe  iru 

KoK^i'  ToaovTuv  tafuv  uvOpimoif  kokov. 

EinuriDKs. 

WE  are  not  proiwsing  to  enlarge  upon  tliis  episotle  of 
Mr.  Tom's  carcor,  or  to  set  down  much  of  his 
hannk'ss  capering  in  those  sahid  days  when  he  hovered 
about  the  Joy-street  court. 

IMaciil  men  of  the  world,  grown  gray  in  scr\ice.  may 
smile  at  the  lad's  simplicity,  his  easy  inflammability,  his 
guilclessness  ;  and  I  own  that  there  is  much  that  is  laugh- 
able in  the  adorable  verdancy  and  charming  gravity  of 
youthful  atiairs  of  this  sort.  Ills  word  for  it,  Tom  felt 
that  it  was  no  laughing  matter,  as  the  phrase  goes,  at 
the  time.  He  seemed  apprecialdy  older  since  tliis  chival- 
ric  mantle  had  fallen  u^x^n  his  shoulders.  lie  moved 
about  with  a  sense  that  a  part  had  been  assigned  him,  and 
that  at  last  his  turn  to  act  had  come.  It  is  sad  to  have 
to  own,  at  last,  that  the  part  is  mere  ranting,  and  the  fair 
Dulcinea  whom  we  would  rescue  a  mere  designing  minx, 
who  has  been  plajing  us  on  a  hook  for  veriest  pastime. 
But  it  is  sadder  to  have  to  own  that  we  are  incapable  of 
sympathy  and  chivalry,  and  the  tenderer  sentiments  that 
come  in  their  train,  and  proud  that  we  are  as  stocks  and 
stones. 

It  was  very  pleasant,  then,  and  seemingly  much  beset 
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with  danger,  for  our  Ilaramersmith  free-lance  to  charge 
upon  the  unconscious  mctropohs  (which  would  have  been 
t'lec-lrified,  and  would  have  risen  to  hiui  as  to  a  conqueror, 
he  felt,  if  it  had  known  how  his  heart  was  bursting  with 
great  yearning  plans),  and  to  hang  up  his  shield  in  the 
Joy-street  court,  and  chirrup  with  the  beleaguered  Graci- 
ana  in  ber  third-story  donjon,  hung  with  dingy  lace  cur- 
tains, which  were  transfigured  by  her  presence,  as  were 
all  the  other  tawdry  appointments  of  the  rooms,  into 
something  quite  wonderful  and  princely.  How  he  poured 
out  his  boyish  liopcs  and  i)lans  to  her!  How  he  read  to 
her,  and  (luoted  much  unintelUgible  nonsense,  while  hhc 
rolled  her  tender,  nn-lancholy  eyes  at  him,  and  sighed. 
He  argued  with  her  on  the  theatrical  life  that  she  was 
leading,  its  trials,  its  hardsiiips,  its  temptations,  and  by 
degrees  drew  from  her  an  account  of  her  griefs,  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Tufton's  version.  And  he  walked  the 
room,  his  anger  1)reaking  out  in  excited  speech,  declaim- 
ing against  her  cruel  father,  and  tortmx-d  his  brain  to  find 
some  way  of  escape  for  her. 

"Now,  don't,  Tom!"  she  would  say,  —  it  was  Tom 
and  Emily  now,  —  *'  remember,  he's  my  father.  It's  very 
hard  to  bear  ;  but  I  must  do  it."  And  she  looked  so  re- 
signed and  patient,  and  altogether  captivating,  as  she  sat 
at  her  work-table,  stitching  away  at  some  feminine  mas- 
tery, that  Tom  could  only  rave  and  stamp  the  more, 
bursting  with  sympathy. 

"But,  confound  it!  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  it !  It's  downright  cruelty  !  He  ought 
to  be  shut  up  !     Emily,  has  he  ever  beaten  you?  " 

t^N-n-no;  but  he's  very  harsh  and  rough  with  me 
sometimes.  And,  Tom,  I  don't  know  what  he  would  do, 
if  he  should  ever  catch  you  here.  He  only  comes  once  a 
week  generally,  to  get  the  money  ;  but  he  might  come, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  !  " 
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"  Oh,  don't  you  be  alamictl !  I'm  not  afraid  of  him,  or 
a  hundrttl  like  him  !  "  Tom  would  answer,  with  a  defiant 
tx)ss  of  the  head  natural  to  him,  elinehing  his  fists,  and 
striding  al)OJit.  Once,  in  fact,  he  had  nearh*  deraohshed 
a  panel  of  the  hall-door,  bringing  his  hard  knuckles  down 
upnn  it  till  it  cracked,  and  Emily  started.  '"I'd  like  to 
give  hin:  a  i»iec"e  of  my  mind,  and  ask  him  what  lie  means 
by  treating  3'ou  so  !  " 

"  Now,  promise  me  you'll  nei'er  fly  out  at  him  if  he 
comes  here,  or  have  any  wortls  with  him  at  the  theatre, 
won't  30U?  —  there's  a  good  boj' !  "  And  she  pushed  the 
hair  from  his  forehead,  and  kissed  him. 

"  I  can't,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  must !  You  have  no  iilea  how  ferocious  he  is 
when  he's  mad." 

'■'  Do  you  mean  that  I  shall  go  on  seeing  him  ill-treating 
you,  and  taking  all  your  mone}-,  and  never  try  to  help 
vou?" 

"  But  what  can  jou  do?  " 

"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  !  "  and  he  fell  to  thinking,  and 
looked  very  resolute. 

Lamb  says  that  he  can  conceive  of  two  persons,  who 
have  never  seen  each  other,  meeting  for  tlie  first  time,  and 
instantly  falling  to  fighting.  Mr.  Tom  had  been  endowed 
bj-  nature  with  no  such  subtle  tendency  to  pugnacity  and 
sudden  enmity,  and,  I  imagine,  was  as  amiable  a  young 
fellow  at  this  period  of  liis  life,  and  as  free  from  unusual 
ebullitions  of  feeling,  as  most  lads  of  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment. The  first  sight  of  Boggle  the  actor  had  raised 
no  such  dire  longing  in  his  heart  as  Lamb  describes.  A 
bustling  sub-manager,  ordering  about  a  gang  of  fustian 
carpenters,  and  arranging  stage-properties,  is  not  ordina- 
rily considered  in  the  light  of  a  red  flag  to  a  bull.  But 
Tom  felt  now  that  the  ver}-  sight  of  Boggle,  the  t3Tant- 
father,  the  miscreant,  the  villain, — with  which  names  he 
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continual!}'  showered  him, — would  be  enough  to  rouse  all 
the  worst  passions  in  him.  He  Avould  fall  on  him  at  once, 
—  he  knew  he  would,  —  and,  seizing  him  by  the  throat, 
call  him  to  account  for  all  his  harsh  treatment  of  his 
daughter.  Such  thoughts  were  verj-  easy  and  quite  natural 
to  Tom,  as  he  paced  the  room,  or  strode  grandly  out  to 
Cambridge,  or  talked  sympathizingly  with  Tullon  on  the 
subject;  Tufton  counselling  extremest  caution,  but  con- 
triving at  the  same  time  to  add  fuel  to  the  young  fellow's 
wrath  and  devotion  by  various  judicious  means,  while 
appearing  anxious  to  quell  his  fier}'  spirit. 

Breathing  such  vows  and  dark  intentions,  the  lad  man- 
aged to  lash  himself  into  quite  a  frenz}'.  And  exclianging 
soft  speech,  such  as  that  of  which  we  have  seen  a  si)oci- 
mcn,  I\Iiss  Emily  and  Tom  continued  to  promenade  the 
private  pleasure-ground  of  sentiment  above  referred  to, 
absorbingly  happy  in  the  present,  and  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  could  shut  the  gate  entirely  on  odious 
parents  and  all  obnoxious  intruders.  If  Miss  Emily 
played  her  part  perfectl}-,  as  though  she  had  learned  it 
from  the  stage-l)ook,  with  all  the  proper  exits,  entrances, 
asides,  and  so  on,  careful!}-  marked  and  conned,  Tom,  on 
his  side,  was  the  least  suspicious  subject  of  all  with  wliom 
she  had  tried  the  role  before  —  and  Tufton  could  liave 
told  3-ou  that  their  number  was  legion.  Indeed,  Tufton 
had  tlieir  names  all  carefully  written  down  in  a  little  pri- 
vate book,  with  various  specifications  against  eacli,  the 
nature  of  which  ma}"  be  imagined  as  this  history  pro- 
ceeds. 

Yes,  Mr.  Tom  (I  have  his  word  for  it)  was  completely 
and  engrossingly  happy  in  these  few  too  brief  weeks.  lie 
smiles  a  cynical  smile  at  it  all  now,  and  wonders  how  he 
could  have  been  such  a  condemned  fool.  But  at  the  time, 
while  he  was  pouring  his  hot  words  into  the  little  actress's 
ears,  and  firing  liims('lf  to  the  fighting-ix)int  in  her  behalf, 
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he  was  as  completely  suh  meUiJluo  imperio  to  the  young 
schemer  (to  adapt  Fortescue's  phrase,  quite  ditlerently 
appUed)  as  any  infatuated  boy  who  has  dangled  at  tho 
belt  of  a  flirt,  or  sighed  his  heart  out  iu  unappreciated 
verse. 

As  he  had  not  the  innate  impulse  of  which  Lamb  speaks 
to  fight  the  casual  stranger,  none  the  more  had  he  the 
mawkish  sentimt-ntaUty  that  idealizes  every  pri'lty  face 
which  one  meets,  and  sets  hun  spinning  romances  antl 
wrapping  himself  in  their  folds.  We  shall  have  portrayed 
his  young  life  thus  far  to  no  puqKise,  if  we  have  not 
shown  him  to  be  quite  too  sensible  and  sturdy  for  that ; 
and  if  it  shall  not  already  be  seen  that  the  stuff  of  which 
he  was  made  was  quite  dilferent  from  that  of  erotic  Sterne, 
wlio  ileclared,  that,  if  he  were  in  a  desert,  he  should  luvo 
some  cypress. 

Ihre,  however,  was  a  romance  ready  ma«le  to  Hammer- 
smith's hands,  waiting  onl}'  for  time  to  give  the  crown- 
ing stroke.  Here  was  a  pretty  face,  which  needed  no 
idealizing  to  account  for  its  tender  melancholy  and  piteous 
grace;  and  should  he,  Hammersmith,  with  his  mind  filled 
with  classic  models,  and  his  heart  still  unsuUied  with 
evil,  refuse  his  aid?  Is  there  an}-  wonder,  then,  that  not 
many  weeks  of  artful  coquetting  had  passed  over  him, 
before  he  was  Miss  Graciana  Lee's  most  abject  slave, 
most  loyal  knight  perhaps  we  should  sa}-?  And  Miss 
Graciana,  who  could  drive  a  tandem  of  flirtation  as  skil- 
fully as  Tufton  could  manage  his  single  bay  (my  lord,  in- 
deed, had  more  weight  on  the  lines  in  this  case  than  Mr. 
Tom  at  first  suspecteil),  —  Miss  Graciana  had  but  little 
trouble,  and  certainly  infinite  amusement,  in  winding  the 
boy  Hammersmith  about  her  pretty  fingers,  till  at  length 
she  saw  him  almost  writhing  under  the  tortures  of  lii3 
pleasure,  and  eudming  the  lover's  dolci  durezze  and  placide 
repulse  under  her  graceful  whip. 
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To  what  extreme  the  lad's  impetuous  nature  might 
have  carried  him,  and  what  mode  of  escape  his  interested 
scheming  might  have  arranged,  we  are  scarcely  able  to 
conjecture.  That  he  would  have  acquitted  himself  as  a 
hravc  and  devoted  Ilamniersmilh,  and  shown  no  tlinch- 
iug  iu  the  execution  of  his  plans  whatever  they  might 
have  been,  no  one  who  knows  the  family  temperament 
can  doul)t.  This  history  might  have  run  in  quite  a  dilfer- 
ent  clianncl,  and  Mr.  Tom's  academic  career  have  ter- 
minated most  abruptly  (like  those  Western  rivers  that 
come  tinnbling  and  booming  down  a  canon,  only  to  sink 
in  the  sand,  and  l»e  lost  at  its  mouth) ,  if  there  had  not 
come  a  sudden  check  on  his  exuberance,  in  the  form  of  an 
intrusive  presence  in  their  pleasure-giound. 

It  was  that  season  of  the  3"ear  when  a  man  with  an  eye 
for  beauty,  promenading  the  fashionable  avenues  of  Bos- 
ton, knows  not  wliieh  to  admire  the  more,  —  the  bursting 
buds  and  early  bloom  witliin  the  trim  city  areas,  or  the 
gorgeous  raiment  and  splendid  finery  which  burst  into  full 
llower  outside  the  iron  palings,  with  the  rising  of  the 
Ea.ster  sun.  In  all  the  throng  of  returning  worsliii)per3 
and  saunterers  along  sunny  Beacon  and  Boylston  and 
Tremont  Streets  that  Sunday-,  there  were  none  happier, 
and  freer  from  care,  than  our  friends  Freemantle  and  Ham- 
mersmith, walking  arm  and  arm  along  the  gay  sidewalks 
al)out  noon,  lifting  their  hats  to  friend  after  friend,  and 
basking  as  well  in  the  welcome  sunshine  of  spring  as  in 
the  proud  consciousness  of  being  regarded  as  chief  orna- 
ments of  their  class  in  the  neighboring  universit}'.  Un- 
der all  the  daint}'  bonnets  to  which  they  bowed,  however, 
covering  I  care  not  how  high-bred  and  brilliant  beauties, 
Mr.  Tom  saw  no  face,  so  the  joung  rascal  thought,  which 
•wore  such  an  appealing  tenderness  and  melancholy'  beauty 
as  a  certaia  blue-eyed  little  lady  of  whom  he  was  think- 
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iiig,  I  fear,  not  only  to-da}-,  but  every  day  and  night  for 
man}'  weeks  now.  For  shame,  Mr.  Tom  !  to  associate 
in  your  mind,  even  for  an  instant,  thoughts  of  these  s\K)t- 
kss  maidens,  these  demure  young  worshippers,  and  your 
l)ining  Dulcinea  in  the  Joy-street  court !  But  pardon 
innocent  Ilammcrsniith,  and  jXTmit  him  fur  a  day  or  two 
more  to  ideali/e  his  young  actress,  and  fuld  las  chivahic 
mantle  about  himself  and  her  alike  ;  for  the  denoument  is 
coming  fast  enough,  when  ideal  and  mantle  will  be  torn 
relentlessly  away. 

It  was  the  Monday  night  after  this  Easter  Sunday. 
Cambridge  had  put  its  scholarly  head  on  its  pillow,  and 
was  sleeping  peacefully.  The  round  Climlet,  rolling  on 
his  boat,  saw  only  here  and  there  a  light  still  l)urniug,  and 
encountered  only  a  belated  reveller  now  and  then  steering 
with  unsteady  motion  collegeward. 

A  hack  came  tearing  furiously  out  of  Boston,  its  lights 
bobbing  up  and  down  as  the  horses  now  galloiK*d,  and 
now  trotted,  under  a  whip  constantly  applietl.  If  Gimlet 
had  louked  within,  he  would  have  seen  his  patron  and 
friend  llauunersmith,  sitting  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  an  unlighted  cigar  crunched  between  his 
teeth,  looking  wildly  into  nothingness.  If  he  could  have 
followed  him,  he  would  have  seen  Mr.  Tom  putting  his 
head  again  and  again  out  of  the  hack-window,  and  shout- 
ing to  the  driver,  "  For  God's  sake,  get  on !  Never 
mind  your  horses!  Give  them  the  whip!"  and  sinking 
back  upon  his  seat  again. 

The  hack  turns  swiftl}'  into  Tufton's  street,  rattling 
and  echoing  in  the  narrow  thoroughfare,  and  stops  before 
my  lord's  door. 

Tom  is  out  almost  before  it  has  stopped,  hands  the  man 
his  fare  (liberalh'  increased),  and  bangs  at  Tufton's  door. 
The  driver  wheels  his  horses,  walks  them  slowl}-  off 
towards  Boston,  and  tui-ns  to  look  at  Tom,  saying  to  him- 
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Bclf,  "  Young  chap  is  in  a  peck  of  trouble,  I  should  say 
Liberal   with   the   coin,  howsumdever :    them  kind   mus\ 
generally'  is.     Get  up,  Susan  !  get  up,  gal !  " 

Jordan,  blinking  fearfull}',  appears  with  a  candle  at  the 
oi)ened  door. 

"Ilah,  Mr.  'Ammersmith,  it  be  you?  Master  'ave  'ad 
a  ix>werful  bad  'cadache  tliis  hevening.  Might  hit  be 
hanv  thing  poorticular?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Jordan  !  Hang  his  headache!"  and  Tom 
brushes  past  hira,  and  runs  quickly  up  to  Tuflon's  rooms. 

"What  is  it?  "Who's  there?"  came  in  answer  to 
Tom's  adl. 

"It's  I,  Hammersmith!  Must  sec  you,  ohl  fellow! 
Come  out  as  soon  as  you  can.     Or  shall  I  come  in?  " 

"  No,  I'll  be  out  in  a  minute."  And  Tufton  throws  on 
liis  dressing-gown,  thrusts  his  feet  into  slii)ix!r8,  a  smoking- 
cap  on  his  head,  and,  as  he  gives  his  mustache  a  twirl  at 
the  glass,  says  to  himself,  "  So  the  trap  is  spnuig,  eli?  " 

He  appears,  yawning,  and  stretching  out  an  arm.  He 
starts  to  roll  a  cigarette  which  he  has  talicu  from  hia 
bureau. 

"  My  Go<l,  Hammersmith,  j-ou  look  ill !  "Wliat's  the 
row?  Here,  take  a  pull  of  brandy.  Jordan,  Jordan,  a 
small  glass!  "  And  Tom,  a  pitiable  sigiit,  doubled  up  in 
an  easy-chair,  with  jiis  hat  still  on  the  baik  of  his  head, 
takes  the  l)randy,  and  tosses  it  olf. 

"  It's  all  up,  Tufton,  all  up!  I've  had  a  terril»le  time 
to-night.  Her  father  came  in  on  us,  and  " —  But  Tom 
had  to  stop  for  breath  in  his  excitement. 

"  You  didn't  have  a  fight?  " 

"  No  !  Wish  to  Heaven  I  had  !  "Wish  he'd  killed  me, 
or  I  him  !     Tufton,  I'm  a  ruined  man  !  " 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  man,  not  so  bad  as  that !  Tell  us  about 
it."  But  it  was  a  long  tune  before  Tom  could  go  on  to 
explain  it  all,  and  then  onl^'  with  many  halts,  and  much 
striding  about  the  room,  and  glaring  at  Tufton. 
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"  In  the  first  place,  old  follow,  )-ou  were  right.  If  I 
had  taken  your  advice,  and  steered  dear  of  her,  I 
shouldn't  have  made  such  a  mess  of  it,  and  such  an  asa 
of  myself.  IJut  I  couldn't  help  it,  God  knows!  And 
she's  worthy  of  every  thing  I  can  do  for  her,  by  Jove ! 
she's  worthy  I  say !  "  shouted  Tom. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  hear  you.  Go  on,"  said  Tufton,  a  liltlo 
moved  by  Tom's  excited  manner,  and  not  quite  knowing 
if  every  thing  hn<l  been  done  according  to  the  card,  and 
if  his  lion-cub  might  not  be  minded  to  turn  ui)on  him, 
after  all. 

''  Well,"  said  Tom,  staring  into  vacancy  as  he  recalled 
the  scene,  "  we  were  sitting  quietly  in  her  rooms:  I  was 
just  tlirough  reading  something  out  of  Ilerrick  to  her,  and 
she  was  embroidering  a  hautlkerchief  for  me,  bless  her!  " 
A  long  i)ause. 

"  She  looked  up  and  said,  '  Aren't  you  going  to  read 
any  more?  '  and,  as  she  said  it,  her  face  became  as  white 
as  marble,  and  she  said,  'O  Tom!  O  Tom!'  two  or 
three  times,  dropping  her  work.  Jove,  I  shall  never  for- 
get it  as  long  as  I  live !  I  thought  she  must  be  awfully 
ill,  and  jumped  up  to  catch  her ;  but  she  ran  towards  the 
door,  saying  very  quickly,  '  He's  coming,  he's  coming!  ' 
—  'Who?'  said  I.  'My  father!  What  shall  we  do?' 
and  she  turned  towards  me,  and  opened  her  arms  in  the 
most  helpless  way.  I  caught  hold  of  her,  and  so  forth, 
and  told  her  not  to  be  afraid  ;  but  she  trembled  and  shook 
so,  I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  '  You  must  hide, 
Tom,  you  must  go  in  here ; '  and  she  started  to  open  a 
closet-door.  I  was  excited,  of  course,  and  was  starting 
to  go  in ;  but  I  thought  what  a  disgraceful,  cowardly 
thing  it  would  be,  and  I  turned  round,  and  told  her  I 
would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  begged  me,  and  — 
and  so  forth.  But  I  was  bound  not  to  be  caught  hiding 
in  that  way ;  preferred  a  square  fight  by  far. 
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"She  had  just  time  to  sa>-,  'Well,  then,  sit  down 
quietly,  and  dou't  sa}-  an}-  thing  till  I  explain  things,' 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open  with  a  kick,  and  old  Bog- 
gle strode  in.  The  old  bird  had  been  drinking  fearfully',  I 
could  see  that ;  but  he  kM)ki'd  as  sober  as  a  judge,  and 
eeowled  like  a  thousand  devils  whi-n  he  saw  me. 

"  '  Papa,  this  is  Mr.  Johnson,'  said  Kmily. 

"  '  Mr.  Johnson,  ugh  !  '  growled  the  old  fellow. 

"  '  Yes.  He's  called  to  see  if  he  can  borrow  that  fancy 
tiuit  of  yours  for  a  masquerade  in  Brookline.  Won't 
you'  — 

"'Fancy  suit  be  blank-blanked!  Girl,  go  to  your 
room  !  '  he  roared, 

"  But  she  sank  down  on  the  floor,  and  kept  saying, 
'  l*lease,  please,  father !  '  And  I  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  jumped  up,  and  threw  myself  between  them, 
saying  to  liim,  — 

"  *  1  beg  your  jjardon,  sir  ;  but  what's  all  this  for?  I'm 
a  young  man;  but  I  fancy  I'm  a  gentleman,  and  I'll  not 
see  a  woman  abused  by  an^boily !  ' 

"  '  Who  the  de^^l  are  you?  You  think  I'm  going  to 
swallow  all  your  rot?  "  Fancy  suit  "  !  He,  he!  '  And, 
quickly  turning  the  key  in  the  hall-door,  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  said  harshly  to  Kmily,  '  Sit  down,  then,  and 
keep  quiet,  if  you  want  to  see  it  out,'  while  I  could  feel 
my  blood  turning  hot  and  cold.  I  could  have  struck  him  ! 
I  could  have  killed  him !  But  I  got  over  that  feeling, 
when  I  saw  him  quietly  open  a  small  mahogany  chest  of 
drawers  near  the  window,  and  sit  down,  with  his  hand  rest- 
ing in  the  opened  drawer,  fum])ling  with  a  pistol,  which  I 
caught  sight  of,  and  heard  him  put  at  full  cock.  I  wasn't 
such  a  fool  as  to  exasperate  him,  with  his  hand  on  a  pistol 
at  full-cock,  although  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  sit  still.  Do 
3'ou  know  that  feeling,  Tufton?  Have  30U  ever  had  a 
man  standing  guard  over  you  in  that  way  ? ' ' 
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"  I  —  I  —  no,  oh,  no!  It  must  have  felt  mighty  tic- 
klish, eh?" 

"  I  tell  3'ou  it  did  at  first.  But  I  soon  forgot  it,  and 
gave  my  whole  attention  to  keeping  as  cool  as  jxissible, 
and  mollifying  the  old  bo}'  as  much  as  I  could.  He  took 
out  a  cigar,  and  ofl'ered  it  to  me. 

"'Will  you  smoke,  Mr.  Johnson?  It  may  take  us 
Borne  time  to  settle  this  little  matter.' 

"  '  No,  thanks,'  said  I.  I  was  afraid  of  his  villanous 
weeds.  He  lighted  and  putfcd  away  in  silence  a  moment, 
looking  from  Emily  to  me,  and  back  again  to  Kmily,  grin- 
ning feebly  as  he  did  so.  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  blurted 
out,  — 

"  '  ^Ir.  Boggle,  wc  may  as  well  imderstand  each  other.' 

"  '  Precisely,  precisely,  understand  each  other,'  said  he, 
crossing  his  knees. 

"  '  That  matter  of  the  fancy  suit  was  a  mere  fiction  of 
your  daughter's,'  said  I. 

"  '  I'rccisely,  fiction,  a  fiction  I  —  Emily,  he  talks  tol'blc 
well.' 

"  '  liut  I  am  here,  sir,  because  I  know  your  cruel  treat- 
ment of  your  daughter.  I  have  heard  it  all ;  and  you 
have  treated  her  shamefully  —  yes,  sir,  shamcfuU}- ! '  And 
I  could  scarcely  keep  myself  from  shaking  m}'  fist  in  his 
face. 

"'Precisely,  precisely,  shamofull}' !  That's  good! — • 
Sir.  Johnson  says  shamefully,  Emily.     You  hear?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  sir,  shamefully.  And  I  am  here  by  the  right 
that  all  gentlemen  have,  of  protecting  oppressed  women 
everywhere  ;  and  I '  — 

"  '  Preciseh',  oppressed  women! — Emily,  you  hear 
him?  You  are  an  oppressed  woman,  Emily,  de^•ilish  op- 
pressed !  ' 

"  '  And  as  you  are  a  gentleman  and  a  father,  sir,  3-011 
can  appreciate  the  motive  '  — 
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(c  4  Very  good,  very  good  !  Gentleman  and  father!  — 
You  liear,  Emily,  I'm  a  gentleman  and  a  father!  lie's  a 
gentleman  and  a  father,  Emily,  he,  he  !  '  Ih-aven  forgive 
for  me  ealliiig  him  a  gentleman,  Tufton ;  but  I  thought  it 
might  paeify  him. 

"■  1  can't  remember  all  that  we  said,  or  how  long  it 
took  :  it  seemed  hours  then  ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  about 
fifteen  minutes.  I  was  going  on  to  upbraid  him  (I  know 
it  was  impolitic  ;  but  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  Emily  sitting 
there  so  pale  and  frightened,  begging  me  with  looks  not 
to  do  any  thing  rash),  and  I  was  telling  him  that  I  had 
never  harmed  his  daughter,  or  meant  to,  so  help  me 
Heaven!  when  his  whole  manner  changed.  He  said  in 
a  jx'rfectly  natural  way,  dropping  liis  semi-maudlin 
8i)eech,  — 

"  '  Don't  waste  3'our  breath,  j'oung  man.  I  suppose 
we  understand  each  other;  and,  as  I'm  a  bit  sleepy,  we'll 
get  to  business.* 

"  I  could  have  taken  my  oath  that  he  was  as  tight  as  a 
lord  when  he  came  ;  and  he  changed  in  a  jill'y.  Do  you 
know  I  think  it  was  all  put  on?  Wasn't  it  extraordi- 
nary ?  ' ' 

"  Yes,  very,"  said  Tufton.     "  ^Yell?  " 

"  Well,  he  took  out  a  greas}'  old  pocket-book,  fumbled 
in  it,  turned  his  back  to  me,  scratched  awa}*  with  a  pen, 
and  handed  me  a  paper.     My  God  !  " 

"  Well?  "  said  Tufton,  blowing  a  ring  of  smoke. 

"  What  do  j'ou  suppose  was  in  it?  1  can't  remember 
exactl}' :  but  it  was  like  this  :  — 

"  '  The  undersigned  hereby  agrees  to  pay  to  Graliam  Boggle  or 
onlor.  for  value  receiv(Ml,  one  thousand  dollars  current  money 
United  States,  in  the  following  sums  and  under  the  following 
conditions:  one  hundred  dollars  within  live  days  from  date,  the 
balance  uionthiy  in  three  instalments  of  three  hundred  dollars 
each. 

"  '  Boston,  April  19, 185-.'  •• 
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"  You  (liJu't  sign  it?  "  said  Tufton. 
"  I  tlitln't  at  first.     I  coukl  hardly  t>olicve  my  senses; 
but  I  read  it  twice,  and  then  threw  it  on  tlic  table. 

"  '  I  have  done  nothing  to  warrant  this,  sir,'  said  I. 

*  I'll  not  sign  it.' 

"  '  Oh!  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  of  course,'  he  answered. 

♦  One  does  not  carry  that  amount  about  with  one  all  the 
time,  of  course.     lieJlect  a  moment !  ' 

'''1  appeal  to  you,  Emily!'  I  shouted.  But  Emily 
looked  frightened  ;  and  her  father  said,  — 

"'Oh!  that  doesn't  matter.  It's  out  of  the  girl's 
hands  now  :  it's  between  us  as  gentlemen.'  And  he  smiled 
most  sarcastically. 

*'  '  I'll  have  you  prosecuted,  sir !  '  I  shouted. 

"  '  It  will  be  necessary  to  apix-ar  before  a  justice.  "\Vo 
keep  none  in  these  rooms,'  he  saiil  coolly. 

"  '  I'll  have  you  branded  as  a  scoundrel,  sir  I  ' 

"  '  Perhaps  so.  Hut  that  will  be  to-morrow,  or  the  next 
day,  or  the  next.  To-night  this  pajK^r  interests  us  more. 
But  come,  this  has  gone  far  enougli.  Your  name,  sir,  in 
that  i)lace  at  once !  No  Johnson,  either !  '  he  added. 
'  That  will  not  go  down  in  this  court.' 

"What  could  I  do?  I  held  out  still,  told  him  it  was 
impossible,  I  hadn't  the  money,  it  would  ruin  me,  and  so 
on;  and  Emily  added  her  appeals.  But  he  was  as  cool  as 
an  iceberg,  never  lost  his  temper  ;  and,  at  last,  seeing  no 
relief,  I  signed.  He  put  his  name  in  the  other  corner,  as 
a  witness,  folded  the  paper,  and  put  it  back  in  his  book. 

*' '  And  now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  wishing  30U  a  very 
good-evening  ;  haven't  we,  Emily  ? '  he  said,  with  just  a 
m  )mentary  relapsing  into  his  old  tone.  '  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  these  remittances  as  promptly  as  ix)ssible,  or 
we  may  both  be  put  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  ; 
and,  throwing  open  the  door,  he  bowed-  stiffly.  I  seized 
my  hat,  bowed  to  Emily, — poor  girl!  —  passed  him  as 
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straight  as  a  ramrcnl,  and  walked  down  stairs.  I  don't 
know  how  I  got  out  here  ;  but  here  I  am,  a  ruinod  man  !  " 

"  liy  Jove,  it  is  a  prett}'  rough  deal!"  said  Tufton. 
"  But  dun't  let  it  make  you  desperate.  I  thought  it  was 
a  great  deal  worse  when  you  first  came  in." 

"  But — heavens  and  earth  !  what  am  I  to  do?  "  gasped 
Tom.  "  I  can't  raise  the  money !  I  don't  know  a  man 
who  can  lend  it  me,  unless  30urself,  ra}'  dear  fellow  "  — 

"  I'm  exceedingly  sorry,  Ilanunersmith,  30U  know  I  am. 
But  the  fact  is,  m}'  own  exchequer  is  most  uncomfi^rtahly 
low  just  now,  and  I  have  heen  thinking  how  I  couKl  raise 
tlie  wind  myself." 

"Thin  I'm  a  used  up  communit}' !  "  said  Tom.  "If 
I  only  had  that  hundred  that  I  loaned  you  last  month,  I 
might  make  this  fii-st  payment,  and  so  get  a  little  time  to 
breathe,  and  look  about  me." 

"It's  too  bad!"  said  Tufton.  "And  I  promise  you 
I'll  help  you  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  am  expecting  some 
mone}'  shortly,  and  will  pay  you  as  soon  as  it  comes,  on 
my  word." 

"  What  can  I  do?  Can  you  suggest  an}"  plan?  "  asked 
Tom.  "  rcnhallow  has  no  mone}',  I  know:  he's  always 
hard  up.  Freemantlc  is  even  worse  off.  And  Goldie, 
who  is  the  only  man  that's  flush  at  this  time  of  year,  —  I 
couldn't  ask  a  favor  from,  if  I  were  dying  !  "We've  hardly 
spoken  for  months." 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  said  Tufton.  "  But,  'pon  mj-  word, 
I  hardly  know  where  to  turn.  ^Vh3'  couldn't  you  write 
home?" 

"Gad,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that!  I  get  my  money 
through  my  uncle's  lawyers  in  Boston,  and  don't  draw  on 
my  mother.  I'll  do  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Brt 
I'll  tell  3'ou  what,"  continued  Tom,  cheering  up  visibly, 
and  strutting  about  the  room,  "  I  don't  despair  of  being 
able  to  arrange  it  without  paying  any  thing  to  old  Boggle 
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at  all.  You  know  him,  Tiifton :  can't  you  intercede  for 
me?  On  my  word,  TuHon,  I  have  done  nothing  in  this 
whole  atTair  that  any  gentk-man  need  be  ashamed  of,  you 
know  that  perfectl}'  well.  Don't  you  think  you  might 
tell  I^)ggle  so  emphatically,  and  get  him  to  release  that 
paper  r 

''  I'll  try,"  said  Tuflon.  "  I'll  see  him  the  first  thing 
in  the  afternoon,"  looking  at  his  clock,  which  already 
marked  the  quarter  to  three. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  most  heartily',  my  dear  Tiifton  ! 
It's  late,  and  I'm  keeping  you  from  3'our  sleep.  Is  your 
head  heltcr?  I'm  very  glad.  You'll  carry  a  note  to 
Emily  fur  me,  too,  won't  you?  " 

"  flighty  risky  !  But  I'll  do  it  for  you,  old  bo}',"  and 
Tufton  pressetl  warmly  the  hand  that  was  extended  to  him. 
Tom  left,  and  went  to  his  room  ;  where,  alter  tossing  and 
mumbling  wildly  in  his  bed  for  a  while,  he  fell  into  the 
sound  sleep  which  comes  to  most  healthy  young  creatiu^es 
like  him! 

In  the  morning  he  wrote  hastily*  to  his  mother,  begging 
for  the  hundred  dollars,  or  as  much  as  she  could  conven- 
iently spare,  making  all  sorta  of  excuses  and  explana- 
tions, after  the  manner  of  devoted  sons  whose  pockets  arc 
suddenly  empty. 

In  the  afternoon  Tufton,  the  kind,  the  obliging,  the 
self-sacrificing,  drove  to  town  agreeal)ly  to  appointment, 
carrying  the  lullowing  note,  which  he  delivered  with  most 
uncommon  dilliculty,  as  he  gave  Tom  to  understand  :  — 

Caxbribge,  April  20, 185  - . 
Mv  DEAREST  Emily,  —  Wliat  a  scene  we  had !  And  how  I  liare 
been  tortured  with  anxiety  ever  since,  to  know  if  your  cruel  father 
has  been  treating  you  with  fresl\  harshness  since  I  have  seen  you! 
I  have  been  wild,  and  beside  myself  with  anger;  but,  with  Tuf ton's 
kind  aid,  I  have  grown  calmer,  and  hope  to  find  some  escape  out 
of  this  terrible  entanglement  with  your  father.  •  Tufton  has  be- 
haved splendidly,  promises  to  do  all  he  can ;  and  I  assure  you,  my 
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poor  dear  Emily,  that  you  can  trust  him  impUcithj.     He's  as  true 
as  steel;  aud,  without  him,  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do. 

I  must  see  you,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  to  learn  how  you  are, 
and  to  see  you  with  my  own  eyes.  ^Vliat  I  suffered  for  yuu  while 
yiiur  villain  of  a  father  was  abusing  me  last  night,  you  can  never 
know.  I  do  not  think  of  mystlf,  but  of  what  you  must  be  under- 
going, exposed  to  that  man's  renewed  cruelty  and  most  unjust 
abuse.  He's  a  hrulc,  a  scouiulrcl,  and  every  thing  that  is  low  and 
mean,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  longer  endure  his  tyrannj*. 
Write  to  me  at  once  by  Tufton,  if  possible,  if  uot,  through  th 
mail,  directing  to  "Miissachusetts  18,  Cambridge,"  and  tell  me 
Mhere  and  when  I  can  sec  you:  make  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
shall  l>e  consumed  with  anxiety  till  1  can  see  you.  We'll  ncr  if 
we  cannot  devise  some  way  of  escaping  from  that  odious  brute; 
and,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  we'll  —  but  I  leave  every  tiling  till  I 
see  you,  my  poor  suffering,  patient  little  ?2inily.     Write  at  onee. 

Always  yours, 

T.  II. 

On  his  return  to  his  rooms,  towards  sundown,  Tufton 
met  Tom,  and,  with  a  very  huig  face,  haiuU'd  him  the  fol- 
lowing note,  a  small,  much  scented  pink  note,  in  delicate 
feminine  script :  — 

De^u:  Sin,  — ^^'^latever  feeling  I  may  have  liad  for  you  before 
has  been  destroyed  l>y  your  most  abiusice  and  un<jcnllnnanly  words 
applied  to  my  father  in  your  note.  No  'jenllcmnn  could  have  used 
BUeh  terms  as  you  employed  in  writing  to  a  lady  of  her /(iIIkt.  I 
am  disapointcd  in  you,  and  now  percieve  tliat  I  have  been  t/ior- 
owjlily  minlakcn  in  you.  I  can  necer  see  you  again;  and  if  you 
ddrc  to  atempt  to  call  on  me,  or  sprak  to  me,  I  have  friends  about 
me  who  will  see  that  you  are  treated  .as  you  dixcrte. 

I  hope,  when  next  you  trj'  to  be  a  friend  to  a  lady,  you  will 
understand  how  a  ye/i/to/ian  should  act  antl  talk  under  all  cercwm- 

stance^.  Yours  fur  the  last  time, 

E.  B. 
P.  S. — Mr.  Tufton  has  kindly  promised  to  carry  this  to  yoii. 
lie  will  tell  you  that  this  word  of  mine  is  final,  and  also  that  my 
jyoor father,  whom  you  abuse  so  basely,  refuses  moul  positively  to 
break  off  the  bu-sincsa  aram/ement  that  he  has  made  with  you. 
GenfUinen  generally  keep  their  trorri,  I  believe.  If  you  will  send 
somebody  to  fetch  away  your  books,  and  the  rest  uf  the  rubish  that 
you  have  left  here,  you  will  oblige  me. 
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*'  Can  that  be  true?  "  Tom  said,  crushiug  the  note  in 
liis  hand. 

"  Afnud  it  is,"  said  Tufton.  "  I'U  teU  you  what  I 
think.  The  old  fellow  must  have  come  in  on  her  when 
she  was  reading  your  note,  ami  dictated  her  answer.  I 
know  that  I  handed  your  note  to  her  myself,  and  she 
seemed  very  pleased,  only  mighty  sad,  and  red  about  the 
eyes  ;  and  she  tohl  me  to  call  in  an  hour.  I  ilid  so.  Saw 
old  Boggle  ehmbing  up  the  street  as  I  turned  the  corner 
of  tlie  court,  and  found  her  crying,  when  she  handed  me 
her  note  there.  She  said,  "  It's  all  over.  1  can  never  see 
him  again.'  And  though  I  staid  quite  a  while,  expostu- 
lating with  her,  and  taking  your  part,  she  was  inflexible, 
and  I  could  get  no  satisfaction :  she  said  her  father  would 
kill  3-0U  if  he  caught  you  near  her  again.  She  begged 
me  to  hand  you  this  note,  and  I  left." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  she  didn't  write  this  of  her  own 
freewill?" 

"  JCxaetly.  I  tliink  her  father  must  have  scared  her  by 
threatening  to  shoot  you  if  she  did  not  break  with  you 
entirely." 

"  By  Jove,  Tullon,  you  are  a  brick !  You  always 
encourage  a  fellow  so  !  "  And  with  more  diplomatic  talk 
from  Tufton,  who  saw  that  Tom  must  be  kept  in  good 
hope,  or  he  might  do  something  desperate,  —  leave  Cam- 
bridge, jump  into  the  river,  or  in  some  other  way  balk  the 
pa}-ment  of  the  monc}-  to  Boggle,  — the  two  sat  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  long.  Tom  at  last  left^  thanking  Tuf- 
ton impressively  for  all  his  trouble  and  kindness  ;  and  the 
door  was  no  sooner  closed  than  Tufton  threw  himself  at 
full-length  on  the  sofa,  holding  his  sides,  and  indulging  in 
what  passed  for  excessively  loud  laughter  with  his  lord- 
ship :  in  other  persons  it  would  have  been  called  a  sub- 
dued cackle. 
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Tom  ha<l  a  sorr^'  success,  however,  in  attempting  to 
prove  for  himself  how  much  foundation  there  was  for  the 
hope  extended  in  Tuftou's  last  conversation.  He  waylaid 
the  Boggle  as  she  came  out  of  the  theatre-door  the  next 
evening. 

"  Eniil}-,  nia}-  I  walk  Avith  3'ou  a  little  wa}'?  " 

She  turned  her  face  full  towards  him,  and  drew  away  a 
bit,  as  she  said,  — 

"Mr.  Johnson,  leave  me!  I  don't  know  you,  sir!" 
And,  as  Tom  did  not  leave,  she  turne«l  herself,  and  walketi 
into  the  theatre.  Tom  waited  under  a  distant  lamp-{K)st, 
saw  her  come  out  in  a  few  moments  on  her  father's  arm, 
look  about  just  a  second,  and  then  walk  off  with  him. 

Wc  ma}'  leave  to  the  imagination  all  that  passed  in  the 
j'oung  man's  mind  as  he  followed  them,  saw  them  disap- 
pear in  the  well-known  dark  passage  where  he  had  cut  in 
so  often  with  such  a  pleasant  titillation,  and  then  took  his 
way  for  Cambridge. 

"We  may  onl}-  mention  that  he  was  leaning  with  his  chin 
on  the  raihng  of  the  bridge,  looking  down  into  the  cool, 
dark  flood  washing  against  the  timbers,  when  Freemantle, 
IMnckne}-,  and  several  other  men,  stretching  their  legs 
after  a  part}-  in  Boston,  came  upon  him,  and  ralHed  him 
on  his  "  pensive  attitude,"  as  they  called  it.  lie  joined 
them,  and  walked  to  Cambridge. 

Quiet  as  Tom  had  been  of  late,  the  men  were  alarmed 
at  his  dejected  and  forlorn  air  to-night,  and  refrained  from 
the  copious  chaff  with  which  an}'  thing  out  of  the  common 
order  is  usually  showered  by  easy-going  college-men. 

"  Goldie  was  put  into  the  'Varsity  to-day,"  said  I^nck- 
ney,  as  the  crowd  was  breaking  up  in  the  quadrangle. 
"  Did  you  know  it,  Tom?" 

"No,"  said  Tom. 

"  You  ought  to  be  there  yourself  too,"  continued  the 
ardent  Piuckney.     "They've  got  Albertsou  in  at  No.  3  ; 
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but  he's  mighty  weak  for  a  waist  oar,  and  you're  the  very 
man  to  strengthen  them  there.  "Would  you  pull  if  they 
asked  you  ?  ' ' 

"  Let  them  ask  me  first,"  said  Tom,  and  went  off  to 
his  rooms  ;  while  Pinckno^',  full  of  manly  tenderness  and 
l)ity  for  Tom,  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  suggest 
Tom  for  the  'Varsity  at  the  ver}'  next  meeting  of  the  elub, 
his  own  position  as  Aice-president,  and  his  reputation  as 
an  oarsman,  rendering  such  a  suggestion  from  him  entirely 
iu  rule.  lie  pulled  one  of  the  prettiest  oars  on  the  river, 
had  been  frequentl}'  begged  to  row  in  races  and  crews ; 
but  a  tendency  to  heart-disease,  never  apparent  at  other 
exercise,  was  aggravated  b}-  severe  work  in  a  boat,  and 
he  had  been  forbidden  b}-  liis  physician  to  take  more  than 
gentle  single-scull  paddhug. 
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CnATTER  XII. 

STRANGE   BEllAVIOn   OF   MY    LOUD   TCFTON. 

"  Who  gave  mc  the  gooda  that  went  ilnce? 
Wlio  rained  mc  the  houitc  that  Bank  once? 
Who  helped  me  to  gold  I  spent  since? 
Who  found  mc  In  wlno  you  drank  once." — BnowMiNO. 

nOFFMAN  sa^s  somewhere  in  his  note-books,  that 
on  the  nth  of  March,  at  eight  and  a  half  o'clock 
precisel}',  he  was  an  ass.  Tom  now  appreciated,  what  it 
had  taken  him  some  time  to  accept,  that  on  the  19lh  of 
April,  at  about  eleven  of  the  clock,  when  he  signed  that 
luckless  paper  of  Boggle's,  he  was  tlie  longest-eared,  most 
pachydcrmous,  of  his  kind. 

It  is  a  point  gained,  however,  when  one  can  be  brought 
to  realize  the  long  ears  —  which  he  has  previously*  regarded 
onl}'  as  picturesque  objects  in  natural  history,  in  nowise 
related  to  himself — as  an  actual  prominent  possession 
of  his  own,  patent  to  the  world.  It  is  an  added  ■N'irtue, 
when  he  not  onlj-  recognizes  the  proprictar}'  relation,  but 
takes  the  matter  in  hand,  like  a  patient  philosopher,  and 
endeavors,  by  various  reducing  processes  unknown  to 
Banting,  to  diminish  the  unnatural  growth. 

Tom  felt  sufficiently  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  his  pitna- 
tion.  He  appreciated  perfcctl}'  now,  that  Boggle  and  the 
daughter  had  conspired  to  extract  that  unhapp}'  promise 
to  pa}'  from  him  ;  and  he  was  clever  enough  to  sec  through 
the  vulgar  coquetr}-  by  which  he  had  been  led  on.  There 
had  been  a  certain  ordered  method  in  the  tactics,  however, 
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which  puzzled  him  not  a  little.  Surel}'  Graham  Boggle, 
a  third-rate  actor,  and  Emily  Boggle,  second  walking-lady 
of  the  troupe,  could  hardly  be  in  the  habit  of  luring  the 
unsuspecting  stranger-youth  into  such  carefully-arranged 
I»it falls !  But  who  else  could  be  plotting  with  them? 
"Well,  he  would  not  bother  himself  with  the  conjecture. 
He  had  been  duped,  trapi)ed,  robbed:  that  was  enough  1 
He  was  not  law3er  enough  to  doubt  if  his  signature,  thus 
obtained,  were  binding  ;  and  he  would  hardly  have  dared 
l)ut  the  question  to  his  bankers.  Brooks  and  Bates,  if  the 
doubt  had  occurred  to  him. 

But  can  an}-  simple  statement  of  his  recognition  of  his 
own  folly  adequately  express  the  sickening  disgust,  and 
self-discontent,  and  entire  mental  revolution,  which  came 
over  him?  —  he,  Tom,  who  had  pledged  himself  so  de- 
votedly to  his  mother  to  do  nothing  unworth}-  of  her  or 
his  father,  —  he  to  be  entrapped  and  swindled  by  a  couple 
of  actors,  to  feel  that  he  had  not  the  penetration  to  see 
through  the  low-bred  wiles  and  tawdr}'  accomplishments 
of  the  Boggle,  and,  worse  than  that,  to  find  himself 
pledged  to  pa}-  a  thousand  dollars  within  a  three-month, 
—  a  thousand  dollars  to  come  from  he  knew  not  where  ! 

What  shoidd  he  do?  where  should  he  turn?  Oh  that 
his  uncle,  who  knew  the  ways  of  the  world  so  well,  and 
could  pardon  youthful  folly,  as  Tom  felt  sure,  were  only 
here  I  Who  else  of  all  his  friends  and  relatives  could  at 
the  same  time  pity  and  pardon,  and  act  as  paymaster  for 
him  in  this  emergency  ?  But  Mr.  Ga}ton  was  not  here ; 
nobody  knew  when  he  would  be  :  and  poor  Tom  was  left, 
like  so  many  lads  in  all  time,  to  fight  his  own  battle,  and 
decide  if  he,  or  the  ogre  Circumstance,  should  win. 

It  was  what  novelists  call  a  rude  awakening  for  Ham- 
mersmith, —  Hammersmith,  who  had  never  before  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  deceit  and  trickery,  wiles 
and  villiiny,  of  the  world,  in  all  his  young  life.    Did  he  go 
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drown  himself?  Did  he  take  to  driuk?  Did  be  break 
out  into  wild  cursing  of  the  human  race  in  general,  and 
actresses  in  particular?  Thank  Heaven,  no!  But  in  the 
sullen  and  sUent  Hammersmith  who  now  went  through  his 
college-exercises  as  mechanicall^y  as  clock-work  (if  not 
with  quite  its  regularity),  one  would  hardly  recognize  the 
gay  and  dashing  Tom  who  had  been  the  life  of  supper- 
parties  so  short  a  time  ago,  or  the  earlier  Tom  who  had 
come  up  to  Cambridge  with  smug  face  that  had  ne^er 
looked  on  treachery  or  sin,  and  with  the  ingenuous  airs  of 
unsullied  youth. 

A  ruder  awakening  still  awaited  liim,  however. 

The  'Varsit}-  and  the  entire  lioat-C'lub  had  begged  and 
entreated  him  to  enter  the  crew,  I'inckne}'  having  started 
the  movement ;  but  Tom  would  not  give  his  decision  till 
be  had  beard  from  home.  If  the  mone3'  came,  he  argued, 
be  might  make  bis  first  pa3Tnent,  join  the  crew,  secure  thus 
a  new  channel  for  bis  thoughts  and  activities,  and  then 
trust  to  bis  devices  for  securing  funds  to  pay  the  balance. 
If  tlio  mone}'  from  home  did  not  come,  be  hardly  dared 
think  what  might  bapi»en  ;  certainly  he  should  be  in  no 
mood  to  go  into  boating,  —  lie  might  have  to  run  away  in 
deepest  disgrace. 

The  Boat-Club,  I  say,  bad  unanimousl}'  petitioned  him 
to  try  bis  band  in  the  crew.  His  splendid  physique  was 
still  as  powerful  as  ever.  The  winter's  carousals,  while 
they  had  taken  him  awa}'  from  bis  exercise  vastly  more 
than  was  good  for  a  boating-man,  and  bad  led  him  into 
some  dubious  excesses  in  my  lord's  banquet-hall,  had  as 
yet  no  sensible  effect  on  bis  superb  development ;  and  he 
was  bailed  as  the  coming  man  for  the  'Varsity',  in  spite  of 
the  croakings  of  the  stricter  trainers. 

The  letter  from  home  came :  it  was  fat  and  soft,  and 
Tom  broke  the  seal  excitedl}'.  It  was  there,  —  a  draft  for 
seventy  dollars;   "Which  is  all  that  I  can  conveniently 
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spare,  my  dear  Tom,"  the  widow  wrote,  "  and  I  hope  you 
are  not  living  too  extravagantly." 

"  Poor  mother !  "  said  Tom  to  himself;  "  if  she  only 
knew  where  her  money  is  going!"  And  he  rushetl  to 
Tuflon's  to  announce  the  good  news  that  he  had  raised 
most  of  the  first  instalment.  Yes,  if  the  good  mother 
could  only  have  known  where  her  mone}"  was  going ! 

80  by  his  mother's  happy  aid,  and  l>y  borrowing  of  one 
or  two  elassnuites,  Tom  made  up  the  humlred  dullais,  and 
sent  it  in  by  Tufton,  who  said  he  was  going  to  town  to 
see  about  some  new  engravings.  In  the  evening  came  a 
receipt  from  Graham  Boggle  for  "  one  hundred  dollars 
on  account." 

The  very  next  aftenioon,  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he 
had  carried  for  many  a  day,  Tuin  took  his  sciit  in  the 
'Varsity  boat  at  No.  3,  and  had  his  Grst  pull  with  the 
crew.  It  was  months  since  he  had  had  a  good  square 
pull ;  and  with  implacable  McGregor  in  the  bows,  and 
Miles  pulling  a  slaishing  stroke  of  forty  to  the  minute, 
our  Tom  was  put  through  a  severe  ordeal  on  this  first 
practice-trip  of  his.  They  pulled  nearly  to  Branian's, 
rested  on  their  oars  a  moment  (McGregor  criticibing  the 
crew),  and  then  came  swinging  back.  They  shot  through 
the  bridge  without  a  scratch,  caught  up  a  stroke  or  two 
as  the}-  neared  the  boat-houses,  and  came  tearing  up  at 
racing  speed. 

"  L}-  Jove,  here  she  springs!  There's  plenty  of  life  in 
her  now  ! ' '  said  Pinckuc}'  to  the  crowd  in  waiting,  as  the 
boat  came  in  sight  above  the  upper  bridge. 

The  crowd  cheers.  McGregor  turns  his  head  to  take  his 
bearings,  and,  as  he  nears  the  houses,  says  sharply,  "  Way 
enough !  "  and  then,"  Hold  her,  Three  and  Four ! "  They 
step  out  of  the  boat.  The  fellows  gather  about,  and  com- 
pliment them  on  their  improved  form,  looking  admiringly 
at  Tom's  glowing  muscles,  and  pluck}-,  determined  air. 
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Bat  nobody  in  all  the  throng  and  in  aU  the  crew  knew, 
that  when  Tom  was  pallii^  away  as  if  he  would  poll  his 
heart  ont,  and  laying  on  all  his  strength,  with  his  eyes 
glued  to  Goldie's  back  in  front  of  him.  he  was  saying  to 
himself  with  erery  stroke,  "  Con/an nd  her!  eoufound 
her !  "  w,  '•  Hang  him  !  hang  him  I  "  Bat  such  was  the 
fact.  belicTe  it  who  will ;  and  he  is  not  the  first  man.  I 
conceive,  who  has  rented  his  feelings  in  like  fashion  at 
some  sturdy  pastime.  lie  took  a  plange  in  the  river  with 
others  of  the  crew,  dressed  in  one  of  the  narrow  little 
drearang-rooms  of  those  days.  and.  jast  as  the  sun  was 
•ettiDg  over  Mount  Aabom,  went  np  to  dinner,  feeling 
like  a  new  man. 

It  was  bat  a  few  evenii^  after  this  first  practice  of 
Tom's  with  the  'Varsity,  tliat,  returning  to  his  nxxns  after 
dining,  he  found  under  his  door  the  following  note,  sapcr- 
aotibed  to  himself:  — 

Deab  HAiocEBSifrni,  —  If  you  hare  nothmg  particular  on 
hand  this  erening,  will  yoo  not  come  to  my  rooms  at  nine  ?  I 
have  somethiiig  espedaUy  important  to  say  to  you,  wliich  affects 
yoa  very  nearly.  I  ask  yoo  to  oome  to  me  intitfad  of  offering  to 
meet  jou  in  yoor  own  quarten,  as  I  think  we  shail  lie  moch  less 
liable  to  interraption  over  here. 

Do  not  fail  to  come,  if  yon  can  possibly  spare  the  time.    Yoa 

win  regret  it  if  yoa  do  not.  Yours,  dc, 

JOHX  Bbeksk. 
raiiiiAT.lbjU. 

**Haz^  it!  Why  are  fellows  always  meddling  in  my 
aflairs,  I  sboold  like  to  know !  Another  lectare  a  la 
Goldie,  I  suppose.  Appears  to  me  I  have  plenty  of  peo- 
ple overseeing  me.  But  what  can  this  be  ?  Breese  is  not 
a  man  to  waste  time  c»-  words  on  a  cock-and-boll  story : 
that  I  know  perfectly  well,"  communed  Hammersmith 
with  himself. 

When  he  went  over  to  Breese's  room,  at  nine,  his  door 
was  open.    Knocking,  and  receiving  no  answer,  he  walked 
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in,  and  sat  down,  8a3'ing  to  liimself  that  Breese  had  proba- 
abl}'  stopped  out  for  a  moment. 

A  lexicon  lay  oix-n  on  the  table,  a  Plautus  upon  the 
lexicon,  and  several  books  scattered  about.  Tom  took 
up  one  mechanically,  and  glanced  at  its  title,  *'  Thoughts 
of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus."  Turning  its 
leaven  ab.sent-niin<ledly,  he  lountl  passage  aflcr  passage 
marked,  some  with  a  single  line,  some  with  two  and  even 
three,  —  the  favorite  ai)othegm3  of  the  reader.  Itreese 
not  coming,  Tom  read  here  and  there,  and  was  soon  busi- 
ly engaged  in  following  from  one  marked  passage  to  an- 
other, so  apt  they  apjK'ared  to  his  present  frame  of  mind. 

**  If  thou  workest  at  tliat  wliich  is  before  thee,  following  ri'^ht 
re:i8on  seriously,  vigorously,  calmly,  without  allowing  any  thing 
else  to  distnict  thee,  but  keeping  tliy  divine  part  jnire.  as  if  thou 
shouldest  be  bound  to  give  it  back  immediately;  if  thou  boldest 
to  this,  exi»ecting  ni>thiug.  fearing  nothing,  but  satisfi*-d  with  thy 
present  activity  according  to  nature,  and  with  heroic  truth  in 
every  word  and  sound  which  thou  utterest,  thou  wilt  live  happy. 
And  there  is  no  man  who  is  able  to  prevent  this." 

**  It  is  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  not  to  fly  from  his  own  bad- 
ness, which  is  indeed  possible,  but  to  lly  from  other  men's  bad- 
ness, which  Is  impossible." 

"  If  thou  art  pained  by  any  external  tliiiig,  it  is  not  this  thing 
that  disturbs  thee,  but  thy  own  judgment  about  it.  And  it  is  in 
thy  power  to  wipe  out  this  judgment  now." 

**  A  cucumber  is  bitter:  tlirow  it  away.  There  are  briers  in 
the  road:  tuni  aside  fnjm  them.  This  is  enough.  Do  not  add, 
'And  why  were  such  things  made  in  the  world?'  " 

This  passage  Tom  read  over  and  over,  not  at  first  fully 
comprehending  its  force,  and  then  dwelling  on  it  for  its 
epigrammatic  pointing  of  the  moral. 

"He  who  does  wrong  does  wrong  against  himself.  He  who 
acts  unjustly  acts  imjustly  to  himself,  because  he  makes  himself 
bad." 

"  No  longer  talk  about  the  kind  of  man  that  a  good  man  ouglit 
to  be,  but  be  such." 

"  What  is  my  ruling  faculty  now  to  me  ?  and  of  what  nature 
am  I  now  making  it  ?  and  for  what  purpose  am  I  now  using  it  ?  " 
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These,  and  man}-  other  sentences  like  them,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  especially  set  apart  for  his  present  mood, 
Tom  was  reading  absorbedly  when  Breese  came  in. 

"Beg  pardon.  Hammersmith.  I  stepped  across  to 
Donaldson's  to  return  a  book  that  I  had  borrowed." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it.  I've  been  iimuensely  interested  iii 
this  book  here,"  said  Tom. 

"  What,  Marcus  Aurt'lius ?  Heaven  bless  him!  lie's 
a  stand-by  that  I  never  am  tired  of  leaning  upon  when  I 
feel  a  little  down." 

"•  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  men  like  you  ever  feel 
down  or  discouragetl  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  Why,  of  course.  I  suppose  everybody  has  a  little 
let  ting-down  now  and  then :  it's  probably  good  for  us. 
But  1  am  ver}'  seldom  so  down  with  the  blues,  that  a  good 
constitutional,  or  a  few  pages  of  my  Marcus  AureUus,  or 
other  vade-mecums,  will  not  bring  me  up  again." 

"  Well,  I  must  own  I'm  surprised  to  hear  it.  If  there's 
a  man  in  tlie  class  that  I  thought  was  always  in  tip-top 
working-order,  body  anil  mind,  it's  you,  Breese.  But  I 
can't  say  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that  30U  are  subject  to  the 
same  ups  and  downs  as  the  rest  of  us  fellows.  I  certainly 
always  thought  you  were  a  law  unto  yourself,  and  hod  no 
need  of  outside  aid." 

"You  see  you  were  vastly  mistaken,"  said  Breese. 
"  No  one  can  live  at  the  toi)  of  his  bent  all  the  time,  or 
keep  his  wings  going  continually,  however  the  wind  blows  ; 
though  I  conceive  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so  as  much  as 
iwssible,  or  else  give  up  at  once,  and  creep  about  on  the 
earth,  like  blind  animals.  But  I  did  not  ask  30U  up  hero 
to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  IMarcus  Aurelius  and  morality 
generally :  you  probabh'  had  enough  of  my  style  of  ha- 
ranguing, last  year,  in  '  The  Foiimi '  of  blessed  memor}-," 
he  added  with  a  serio-comic  air. 

Tom  settled  into  his  chair,  and  took  out  a  cigar.  Breese 
would  not  smoke. 
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"Perhaps  I  o»ight  to  ai)olo<^ize,  Ilamincrsniith,  for  sa}-- 
ing  any  thing  at  all  in  an  allair  which  doos  nut  concern 
me  immediately,  except  as  your  friend,"  began  Breese. 

"  That  depends  upon  what  the  affair  is,"  said  Tom, 
hardening  a  little,  and  confirmed  in  his  exix^ctation  of  a 
Goldie  tirade. 

"  But  if  the  angel  Gabriel  were  to  come  down  and  give 
you  imiwrtiint  news  altout  a  man  in  whom  you  were  inter- 
ested, you  would  not  think  that  you  had  a  right  to  refuse 
telling  it  to  him,  and  helping  him  if  possible,  would  you?  " 
Breese  askeil. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  that's  the  kind  of  company  you 
entertain  here  along  with  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  rest!  " 

"  Not  exactly  —  quite  a  dilferent  kind  of  liird  !  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  when  you  hear  my  news." 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  "  fire  aliead." 

"You  know  ix^rfectly  well,  Hammersmith,"  Breese 
went  on,  "  that  every  thing  a  man  does  in  Cambridge  or 
Boston,  or  anywhere  alout  here,  —  in  fact,  many  a  thing 
that  he  doesn't  do,  — is  bruited  about  in  college  sooner  or 
later,  and  that  we  all  know  pretty  well  what  our  neighlx)r3 
are  busy  about,  if  the}-  are  only  coloring  meerschaums. 
So  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  even  men  like 
myself  are  tolerably  well  informed  about  your  life  for  the 
past  few  months,  and  all  your  "  — 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  "  what  of  that?  " 

"We'll  let  that  pass,"  continued  Breese.  "I  was 
only  mentioning  it  by  way  of  preface,  that  you  might 
know  I  had  some  little  grains  of  information  on  a  certain 
matter,  even  before  the  angel  Gabriel  flapped  down  upon 
me.  Y'esterday  afternoon,"  and  Breese's  brow  clouded, 
"  I  received  a  very  sad  letter  from  home.  I  need  not  re- 
fer to  it,  it  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  but  I  did  what  I 
have  never  done  yet  in  college,  —  I  cut  afternoon  recitation 
and  dimier  alike,  and  staid  here  in  my  rooms  writing." 
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He  paused  a  moment,  as  though  the  recollection  were 
painful  to  him.  "  I  had  written  for  several  hours,  read 
a  bit,  and  about  ten  o'clock  went  down  to  Kent's  for  a 
little  supper  :  I  felt  faint  from  my  unusual  fasting.  I  had 
finished  m^'  supper,  and  must  have  been  in  the  place  some 
time,  re-reading  my  letter,  and  resting  on  my  elbow,  when 
somebody  came  into  the  next  stall."  (The  students'  fa- 
vorite restaurant  of  the  da}'  was  this  primitive  place  of 
Kent's,  with  a  nimiber  of  narrow  stalls  ranged  against 
the  wall.) 

"  I  certainly'  had  no  thought  of  eaves-dropping :  I  hope 
I  am  not  given  to  it.  I  should  have  gotten  ui)  and  h-ft 
immediately,  for  the  interruption  had  recalled  me  to  mj'- 
sclf ;  but  I  was  attracted  by  hearing  3our  name,  accom- 
panied with  an  oath,  almost  directly  on  their  entering. 
There  were  two  men  as  I  now  made  out.  Hammersmith, 
I  hope  the  Ix)rd  will  pardon  me  for  staying  and  listening 
to  them  as  the}*  talked  ;  and  I  know  that  you  will,  when 
I  tell  you  what  I  hoard.  Did  you  know  that  there  was 
a  plot  on  foot  to  niin  you?  " 

"  Is  that  all  your  news?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  refer  to  Boggle  and  his  daughter :  cverj-- 
boil}-  knows  about  that.  But  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  there  was  somebod}*  else  connected  with  them  in  the 
plot,  managing  the  wires?" 

"  "NVoU,  if  it  has  occurred  to  me,  what  then?  " 

"  Only  tliis :  I  can  suppl}' the  missing  hnk.  The  two 
men  went  on  talking,  sometimes  in  such  low  tones  that 
I  could  not  hear  a  word  distinctly,  but  generallj-  so  that  I 
could  easily  distinguish  what  they  were  saying.  I  heard 
one  called  '  Crosby '  again  and  again.  He  seemed  to  talk 
the  less  of  the  two;  and  I've  no  idea  who  he  can  be:  I 
never  heard  of  him  about  here  before.  The  other  name 
I  could  not  for  a  long  while  catch.  It  seemed  a  monosyl- 
lable, and  was  spoken  very  indistinctly.     But  presently  I 
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heard  that  it  was  '  Tiif,'  aud  soon  after  reeognized  the 
whole,  'Tiifton.'  I  surely  justifKtl  m3-self,  in  my  own 
conscience  at  an}*  rate,  in  staying  to  listen,  when  I  learned 
that  a  man  with  whom  I  see  30U  continually  was  telling 
your  most  private  affairs  to  a  stranger,  cursing  you  now 
and  tlien  (for  what  I  coulil  not  make  out  at  first),  and 
telling  the  man  Crosby  how  you  have  been  led  on  and  on, 
with  a  great  deal  of  dilliculty,  to  —  you  know  what  I  " 

*'  Pooh  !  "  said  Hammersmith  :  "  30U  must  be  mistaken. 
I  tell  3'ou  the  thing  is  impossible.  You  must  have  mis- 
taken the  names.  Tuflon  would  never  behave  so  shab- 
bil3'  to  me." 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  all.  Crosby  asked  how  it  was 
managed,  aiul  if  you  were  a  hanl  bird  to  catch.  And,  on 
my  word,  Tullon  told  him  the  whole  story,  from  the  very 
first  night  that  3-ou  went  on  the  stage  with  him,  — '  The 
Emerald  Grotto,'  I  think  he  called  the  pla3-.  If  you 
doubt  it,  I  can  tell  you  many  things  that  3'ou  will  remem- 
ber as  having  happened,  probablw" 

"  No,  no,  go  on  !  "  said  Hammersmith,  excited  now,  and 
listening  eagerly. 

"  Tufton  told  him  all  this  ;  how  you  were  at  last  caught 
by  old  Boggle,  made  to  sign  the  paper,  and  then  came 
tearing  out  to  Cambridge  in  a  hack.  The3'  were  intensely 
amuseil  at  tliis  ;  and  I  could  hear  one  of  them  chuckling  to 
himself,  wliile  the  other  laughed  heartil3'.  Crosb3'  asked, 
with  an  oath,  how  you  were  off,  whether  3-ou  bled  easih', 
and  so  on.  Tufton  answered,  with  a  string  of  equally 
polite  words,  that  he  had  been  most  confounded  13-  mis- 
taken in  30U  ;  that  he  had  taken  3-ou  for  a  '  fearful  swell,' 
as  he  called  30U,  but  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
more  than  a  single  hundred  out  of  3"ou,  and  3'ou  were 
scared  to  death  about  the  pa3-ment  of  the  thousand  dol- 
lars. And  now,  if  you  want  to  be  satisfied  that  Tufton 
has  beou  trying  to  ruin  you  utterly  and  completely,  though 
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most  sl^ly,  let  me  tell  you  that  Crosl)y  asked,  in  quite  lovr 
tones,  '  What  division  arc  you  going  to  make,  Tuf  ? '  And 
Tuflon  answered,  '  Half  and  half:  couldn't  make  a  better 
divy.  I  get  half.  Boggle  and  Emily  half.  "With  what  I 
have  out  of  Fennex,  I  think  wc  shall  have  cnougli  for  our 
l)assage-nioney,  at  any  rate.'  Thoy  talked  a  long  while, 
discussed  some  matters  apparently  relating  to  parties  in 
New  York,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, — and  of  about  the 
same  character  as  this  afialr  of  yours  too,  —  and  at  last 
got  up  and  left.  If  I  had  needed  any  confirmation  of  the 
names,  I  had  it ;  for  I  saw  tlirough  my  curtains  the  elegant 
Tullon  paying  his  shot  at  the  counter,  and  introducing  iiis 
friend  to  Kent,  —  '  My  friend  Crosby,  Kent,'  —  and  they 
shook  hands,  Kent  proffering  a  cigar.  I  waited  till  they 
were  some  minutes  gone,  Kent  meanwhile  being  relieved 
b}'  his  boy,  and  then  came  out. 

'*  I  should  have  sent  you  word  the  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing, if  I  had  not  questioned  in  my  mind  whether  I  was 
called  upon  to  meddle  in  another  man's  affairs.  I  have 
been  debating  this  since  morning,  rather  inclining  to  be- 
lieve that  I  had  best  leave  it  alone ;  but,  as  I  happen  to 
know  that  Tufton  has  been  prejiaring  all  da}'  to  leave 
Cambridge,  I  thought  I  must  certainly'  tell  3'ou  to-night. 
The  shower  came  up  this  afternoon,  and  prevented  your 
rowing ;  so  that  I  could  not  see  30U  at  the  boat-houses, 
and  k'fl  my  note  in  your  room." 

Tom  had  been  stalking  and  fuming  about  the  room  tlur- 
ing  this  recital,  much  as  he  had  been  doing  not  so  many 
weeks  before  in  a  certain  little  court  in  Boston,  —  and  this 
is  the  sequel !  This  the  substitute  for  that  ros}'  pleasure- 
ground  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs ! 

"  Breese,  I  tell  you  that  this  all  seems  Hke  the  poorest 
invention  and  moonshine.  You  will  pardon  my  saying  so, 
when  I  say  in  the  same  breath,  that  I  know  you  are  not 
the  man  to  lend  yourself  to  any  nonsense,  or  to  believe 
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a  liarum-scanira  story  without  foundation.  If  it  is  true,  I 
shall  tliank  yoii  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  You  will, 
of  course,  beUeve  that  I  wish  to  sift  the  thing  for  myself. 
If  it  is  not  true,  I  thank  you  equally  for  your  kindness,  as 
I  know  it  is  proffered  from  the  best  of  motives.  Good- 
by."     And  he  put  out  his  hand. 

"  Where  are  you  <xoing?  "  asked  Breese. 

"  To  Tuflon's,  of  eourse,  to  charge  him  with  this." 

"  You'll  let  me  go?  "  asked  IJreese. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Tom,  "  if  you  wish.  It  may  be  bi't- 
ter."  And,  taking  an  umbrella,  the  two  6allie<l  out  in  the 
drizzling  rain,  arm  in  arm,  for  Tufton's.  Arm  in  arm,  the 
man  who  had  for  months  been  leading  the  g.iyest  and  free- 
est  life  in  Cambridge,  and  the  man  who  had  been  plodding 
the  most  like  an  ideal  stutlent,  scorning  self-indulgence, 
polishing  his  buckler  of  scholarship  in  every  jwssible  way, 
and  girding  himself  with  all  gootl  resolutions  religiously 
kept,  and  yet  not  so  much  of  an  anchorite,  or  so  ro- 
movetl  from  SNTnpathy  with  his  fellows,  but  that  he  could 
stir  himself  to  do  a  good  turn  to  Hammersmith  here,  who 
had  barely  spoken  to  him  during  the  whole  year,  and  go 
with  him  to  beard  the  villain  Tulton  in  his  den. 

It  had  been  raining  since  noon,  now  a  downright  poiu*- 
ing  shower,  now  an  inteniiittent  mizzle, — one  of  those 
variant  days  of  early  summer,  when  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  morning  changes  to  later  cloudiness  and  showers, 
as  though  Nature  did  not  quite  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
be  sad  over  her  own  loveliness  and  her  m3Tiad  budding 
channs,  until,  like  a  beautiful  petulant  child,  she  ends 
with  tears  and  gleams  of  sunshine  at  once. 

Tom  and  Breese  knock  at  Tufton's  rooms  :  no  answer. 
They  push  oi^en  his  parlor -door,  and  go  in.  The  man 
Jordan  is  asleep  in  a  window-scat.  They  pull  him,  and 
waive  him  to  a  maudlin  consciousness.  He  has  been  in- 
dulging in  a  solitai-y  revel,  for  which  he  has  abundant 
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procedont  in  tbc  late  occupant's  career,  and  has  been 
dreaming  of  the  fine  things  that  he  will  buy  unto  himself 
when  Turton  shall  send  him  his  salary  from  New  York, 
—  easily-persuaded  Jordan,  happy  in  your  fiiddlid  hopes! 

Tufton  is  gone, — left  for  New  York  early  in  tiie  after- 
noon,—  two  trunks,  all  his  personal  effects,  most  of  his 
ornaments  and  pictures,  little  else.  So  much  Tom  learns 
by  boozy  extracts  from  the  grinning  Jordan,  wooing 
temiK)rary  bliss,  and  by  i)er8onal  investigation  of  the 
premises. 

Tufton  is  gone,  stolen  off,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
under  protecting  cloudiness,  carrying  his  diplomacy  and 
liis  villany  to  some  outer  limbo,  where  we  need  not  follow 
him ;  carrying,  also,  a  bundle  of  unrcceii^ted  bills  from 
divers  Cambridge  and  Boston  tradesmen  who  will  be  seen 
to-morrow  sorrowfully  re-ai)propriating  such  of  their  bor- 
rowcfl  finery  as  they  can  lay  hands  on  ;  carrying,  as  well, 
a  pot  of  Tom's  money,  not  large,  to  be  sure,  but  likely 
to  be  increased  by  further  remittances  from  the  capitalist 
Boggle,  if  Tom  shall  not  succeed  in  wresting  his  note 
from  the  hands  of  the  swindling  actor. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  load  that  Tufton  was  carr>-ing  off, 
increased  by  the  maledictions  and  evil  jjrognostit-s  of  his 
late  associates  (which  followed  him  in  a  blark  brood),  there 
was  something  else  in  his  caravan  which  cost  him  vastly 
more  for  transi)ortation,  and  yet  was  infinitely  pleasanter 
to  convoy  than  the  ai)purtenances  mentioned,  —  the  black, 
battered  trunks,  umeceipted  bills,  and  boxes  of  knick- 
knacks. 

For,  by  the  next  day  at  noon,  it  was  known  that  Tufton 
—  the  dainty,  the  master  of  feasts,  and  worshipper  of  all 
that  is  delicate  and  refined  —  had  left  for  New  York  with  a 
young  party  passing  by  the  name  of  Miss  Emily  Boggle  or 
Miss  Graciana  Lee  indifferently  in  these  parts,  but  gifted 
with  a  variety  of  aliases,  which  she  assumed  and  laid  aside 
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by  my  lord's  orders  in  the  difTorcnt  divisions  of  the  glolio 
where  they  starred.  They  were  gone,  not  to  bo  heard 
from  for  many  long  months ;  and  Cambridge  hunmied 
with  the  rumors  and  counter- rumors,  the  winged  and 
seven-leagued  reports,  the  exaggerations,  suspicions,  con- 
jectures, wliich  the  affair  created,  and  which  all  revolved 
about  an  unhapp)-  central  figure  now  temi)yrarily  reduced 
to  stony  dcsi)air. 

"  IIow  does  he  take  it?"  asked  Albemarle  in  Goldie'8 
rooms,  several  evenings  af^er  Tufton's  flight. 

"  Lord  Ilarr}-,  but  he's  mightily  cut  up!  "  said  Penhal- 
low,  Ilammcrsmith's  chum.  ''  It's  really  jjitiable  to  seo 
the  jioor  fellow  mooning  about  the  ro<mi,  trying  to  study, 
and  every  now  ami  then  slamniiiig  his  books  down,  and 
striding  about.  He  gets  up  in  the  night,  too,  and  sits  at 
the  window,  looking  out  for  a  whole  hour  together  some- 
times, though  he  would  brain  me  if  he  knew  I  told  any- 
bo<ly  of  it.     But  I'm  really  alarinetl  about  him." 

"Serves  him  right,"  said  Ladbroke,  "for  putting  on 
such  airs  as  he  does.  He  isn't  such  a  devilish  shrewd 
fellow,  after  all.  Catch  me  lending  my  money  to  Tufton, 
or  being  gulled  by  an  actress !  " 

"Can't  we  do  any  thing  to  cheer  him  np?"  asked 
I*inckney. 

"Hardly  know  what,"  put  in  Goldie,  "he's  so  con- 
foundcdlv  touchy  !  /  can't  do  any  thing  ;  that's  certain. 
"We've  hardly  had  a  cordial  talk  for  a  whole  year.  I  never 
knew  a  man  to  put  liis  whole  soul  into  any  thing,  in  my 
life,  the  way  he  puts  all  his  into  rowing,  though.  Jove, 
how  he  pulls  !  I  can  feel  the  boat  leap  now  ;  so  different 
from  when  Albertson  was'in !  And  when  he  reaches  for- 
ward, and  lays  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  I  can 
hear  him  breathing  like  a  young  giant  right  beliind  me." 

"  That's  the  worst  part  of  it,"  said  McGregor.    "  He'll 
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never  last  till  Worcester,  if  he  works  so  like  thunder  now. 
I  tell  you  a  man  can't  get  on  in  rowing  unless  his  mind's 
as  clear  as  a  bell.  And  llammersmitU  is  in  a  continual 
worry,  anybody'  can  see." 

"  Why  can't  you  talk  to  hhn?  "  asked  Goldie.  "  You'vo 
more  of  a  right  than  any  of  us,  as  bow." 

''  Haven't  I  talJced  to  him !  "  said  McGregor. 

'*  What  thd  he  say?  "  asked  several  men. 

*'Say!  What  do  30U  sup^wse  he  would  sa}?  You 
know  his  spirit.  I  told  hira  as  politely  as  I  could,  one 
day,  that  I  was  sorrj'  to  hear  of  his  trouble.  We  were 
dressing  in  the  boat-houses  ;  and  he  tlu*ew  down  his  towel, 
and  said,  '  Sec  here,  Mac :  I've  no  objection  to  your 
thinking  what  you  please  of  me  ;  but  you  will  particular!}' 
oblige  me  by  keeping  3'our  thoughts  to  3'ourself.  I  don't 
want  anybml^'s  sj'mpath}-.'  " 

"  That  was  surly  enough,  anywa}-,"  said  Tilburj',  whose 
father  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune  in  carriage- 
making,  and  had  sent  up  the  first  Tilbur}-  of  the  line  to 
receive  a  little  university  varnish. 

"  I  told  him,  another  da^-,  that,  as  wc  were  drawing  on 
in  the  term,  I  should  expect  liim  to  keep  up  his  training 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  obsene  the  crew  rules  about 
hours  of  retiring,  and  so  on.  lie  merely  no<lded,  and 
walked  off.  Then  I  heard  of  his  being  in  town  very  late 
night  before  last,  and  exix)stulated  with  him,  — as  I  have 
a  right  to  do,  by  Jove  !  and  as  I  mean  to  do  by  all  of 
you,  or  30U  can  get  another  bow.  He  turned  on  me  hkc  a 
flash,  and  said,  '  If  j-ou  don't  wish  me  in  the  boat,  jou  arc 
quite  at  Uberty  to  till  my  place :  I  put  mj*  resignation  in 
your  hands,  to  be  acted  on  whenever  30U  see  fit.'  I  told 
him  I  didn't  mean  any  thing  of  that  sort.  '  Don't  I  do 
my  work  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them? '  he  asked.  '  Don't 
I  keep  up  my  side  of  the  boat?'  —  'Certainly,'  I  said: 
'  you  pull  hke  a  Trojan.     But,  Hammersmith,  you  can't 
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keep  it  up,  you  can't  keep  it  up,  if  30U  dou't  train  as 
carefully'  as  the  rest.  You'll  go  all  to  pieces  some  tlay, 
I'm  afraid,  just  when  we  want  to  call  on  you  for  your  best 
work.'  —  'Don't  30U  borrow  an}' trouble  ou  that  score,' 
he  added.  'I'll  be  on  hand  for  any  work  you  want  of 
rac :  only  I  think  it's  a  bit  mean  to  go  about  spring  into 
a  man's  private  habits,  — just  when  he  goes  to  bed,  how 
many  times  he  winks  during  the  day,  and  so  on.  I'll  do 
m}-  share  of  the  pulling:  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  that. 
"When  I  find  I  can't,  I'll  let  you  know.'  What  more  could 
1  say?  He's  too  valuable  a  man  to  lose:  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  do  without  him  ;  and  he's  as  sensitive  as 
a  girl  about  being  spoken  to." 

"  Some  of  the  girls  he's  been  in  the  luibit  of  sjx'aking 
to  are  not  especially  famed  for  their  sensitiveness,  I  should 
say,"  cliimed  in  Ladbroke. 

"  Come,  Ladbroke,  why  are  you  always  picking  at 
Hammersmith  in  this  way?  "  said  l*inckney.  "  Striking  a 
man  when  he's  down  is  hardl}'  the  thing  for  gentlemen, 

—  where  /live,  at  least." 

"Hang  him  !  He's  always  treating  a  fellow  as  though 
he  were  a  prince,  and  could  order  us  about  as  he  chose," 
answered  Ladbroke. 

"I  don't  think  so,  at  all,"  said  Tcnhallow.  "He's 
mighty  high-strung  and  impetuous  ;  but  I  think  he  minds 
his  own  business  as  well  as  most  people." 

''  If  you  mean  me,  I  beg  you  to  recall  the  expression," 
said  Ladbroke.  "I  flatter  myself  I  know  what  mj-  own 
business  is  as  well  as  the  next  man  !  " 

"  I  mentioned  no  names,  and  I  meant  no  offence.  If 
the  shoe  fits,  let  it  go  on.  I  don't  think  it  is  verj-  goo<l 
form,  though,  to  say  things  behind  a  man's  back  that 
you  would  not  dare  to  sa}'  before  his  face." 

'•That's  so  !  "  said  Pinckncy.  "  And  I  wish  some  of  -is 
fellows  could  do  sometliing  to  help  him  out  of  his  troubles. 

—  How  much  does  he  owe,  Pen?  " 
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"  I  can't  sa}-  cxactl)'.  Several  thousands,  I'm  afraid. 
He  never  would  tell  me,  though  I've  hinted  that  I  was 
ready  to  help  him  with  my  indorsement,  if  he  wanted  to 
raise  the  wind." 

"Fcnnex  was  badly  bit  last  3-ear,  "wasn't  he?"  asked 

Albemarle. 

*' Yes,  but  never  knew  that  Tuflon  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  any  more  than  Hammersmith  did.  He  hasn't  paid 
up  every  thing  yet,  I  believe." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  that  Hammersmith  and  Fen- 
ncx  are  going  to  pay  old  Boggle  any  thing  more,  now 
that  they  know  it  was  a  put-up  job?  "  asked  somebody. 

"I  don't  know  about  Fonnex,"  returned  Penhallow ; 
"but  Tom,  I  beUeve,  hasn't  made  up  his  mind  whether 
he  has  a  right  to  go  back  of  his  signature,  even  if  he  has 
been  talien  in.  I  know  he  went  in  to  see  some  lawyers 
about  the  question  to-day." 

"What  a  jackass!"  said  Ladbrokc.  "To  think  of 
pa3ing  a  cent  in  such  a  scrape  !  " 

"All  I  can  say,"  said  McGregor,  "is,  that,  if  we 
lose  that  man,  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  at  Worces- 
ter. /  know  nobody  to  take  his  place  in  the  waist,  and 
I've  scoured  the  college.  For  his  weight,  he  is  the  most 
powerful  oar  we  have  up  here  ;  and  his  style  is  something 
only  inferior  to  Miles's :  perhaps  he  feathers  a  little  too 
high  for  beauty,  but  that  is  easily  overcome.  I  have  tho 
greatest  admiration  and  s^Tnpathy  for  the  fellow  ;  and  it's 
almost  enough  to  make  a  man  cry  to  see  him  worldng  hke 
a  horse  in  the  boat,  never  opening  his  head  to  say  a  word, 
and  going  off  as  quiet  as  a  churchyard  from  the  boat- 
houses,  when  we're  lauded." 

"  George  dear,  what  are  all  these  frightful  stories  1 
hear  about  Mr.  Hammersmith?"  asked  Ellen  Darl>y  of 
her  cousin  Goklic,  about  a  week  after  my  Lord  Tuflon  had 
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vanished  into  outer  darkness.  The}'  were  sitting  under 
the  gaslight  in  the  Darbys'  parlor. 

"  Oh  !  nothing  in  particular,"  said  Goldie.  "  He's  all 
right." 

''  Now,  you  need  not  attempt  to  satisf)'  me  in  that  way, 
George.     1  know  he  is  not  all  right." 

"  IIo,  ho!  what's  this!  IIow  do  you  know  it,  if  you 
please,  Miss  Omniscience?"  And  Goldie  threw  down  a 
copy  of  ''  Punch,"  over  which  he  was  smiling,  and  turned 
towards  his  cousin.  She  put  into  her  lap  a  book  that  she 
hail  been  pretending  to  read,  and  said,  with  a  nonchalant 
air,  — 

"  Why,  how  can  I  help  knowing  it?  "Wlio  doesn't  know 
it?  I  don't  kuow  just  what  it  all  is;  but  I  keep  hearing 
the  most  horrible  insinuations  wherever  I  go.  lias  he 
reall}'  had  such  a  fearful  time,  George?  " 

"How  do  I  know?  I  have  enough  to  do  without  both- 
ering myself  about  other  people's  affairs,  Heaven  knows  !  " 

"  That's  all  very  fine.  But  you  are  not  as  ignorant  as 
you  seem,  I  know  perfectl}'  well,  you  horrid  sophomore  ! 
If  there  ever  was  a  disagreeable,  conceited,  ridiculous 
set  of  men,  it  is  you  sophomores  !  And  the  way  you 
stand  up  for  each  other  is  something  mar\ellous.  It  is 
your  only  redeeming  quality.  I  don't  believe  you  would 
acknowledge  it,  if  one  of  your  class  should  commit  a 
murder,  or  steal  somebody's  money,  or  do  any  thing  else 
that's  frightful." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  we  would,"  said  Goldie  merril}-. 
"We  would  keep  on  associating  with  him  just  the  same, 
and  sharpen  his  knives  for  him,  and  let  him  pick  oiu* 
lX)ckets  whenever  he  chose  ;  and  when  he  became  too  bad 
—  why,  we  would  bring  him  round  to  our  cousins,  let  them 
convert  liim,  and  send  him  on  his  way  rejoicing." 

"  You're  as  cross  as  3'ou  can  be,  George,  and  I  don't 
understand  at  all  what  you  mean  !  /  don't  want  to  con- 
vert anybody.     Who  is  there  to  be  converted?  " 
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"  Ob,  nobody  !  But  wbat  bave  you  heard  about  ITam- 
mcrsniith? " 

"Ob!  I've  beard  notbing.  I  was  onl}'  joking,  of 
course,"  and  sbe  bcgau  to  read.  But  Goldic  —  wbo  was 
a  favorite  cousin,  and  as  plucky  as  favorite  cousins  onjxbt 
always  to  be  —  came  over  to  bor,  and  cntcrrd  a  pleading 
protest,  as  if  be  were  tbe  bumblest  sopbomore  of  his 
class  ;  and  Ellen  said  that  be  was  the  most  provoking  fel- 
low she  bad  ever  known. 

"  Of  course  I  am  !  "  said  Goldie,  tbe  provoker.  "You 
never  knew  a  fellow  like  me  before,  —  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  first  in  tbe  hearts  of  bis  country's  cousins !  " 

"I'm  sorr}'  for  tbe  cousins,"  said  Ellen,  willi  mock 
gravity*.     "  But,  George  dear,  what  is  it  all?  " 

"All  what?" 

"  All  this  about  Mr.  Hammersmith." 

"  Appears  to  me  30U  arc  a  good  deal  interested  in 
Ilammcrsmitb,"  said  Goldic.  "  Do  you  waste  3'our  sym- 
patby  on  all  of  us  follows  when  we're  in  a  tigbt  pbu-c? 
If  so,  I  shall  go  otr  iiistantcr  and  kill  a  '  good}-.'  " 

"  Please  be  serious  for  one  moment,  George  !  " 

"  I  have  bad  no  thought  of  any  thing  else  since  I  was 
born.  When  does  the  sermon  begin?"  And  Goldie 
folded  bis  arras  rcsignedl3'. 

"  You're  horrid,  and  I'll  bave  notbing  more  to  say  to 
you  !  "  But  she  could  not  read  "  Jane  E\Te,"  with  Gol- 
dic peeping  over  tbe  edge  of  her  book  in  mocker^'  of  great 
grief;  and  prescntl}'  she  laid  the  book  down,  and  leaned 
her  head  on  her  hand. 

"  Hammersmith  !  Fresh  Pond  !  Tid-de-mn-dum-dura  !  " 
said  Goldie,  drumming  an  accompaniment  to  bis  badinarje 
on  tbe  centre-table,  and  looking  quizzingl}'  at  the  fair, 
drooping  bead. 

"George,  what  do  you  mean?  You  have  no  rigid  to 
talk  so  !     You  know  it !  "     And  with  a  fine  feminine  rage 
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she  adde<l,  "  If  I  feci  a  special  Interest  iu  Mr.  Ilaminer- 
sniith's  college  career,  is  it  wonderful  ?  Is  it  wonderful, 
when  you  reflect  that  lie  saved  my  life  once,  and  has  never 
done  any  thing  to  make  me  lose  m}'  resi>ect  for  him?  " 

But  the  quizzing  drummer  only  continued  his  "  Tid-de- 
um-duin-dum  !  Tid-de-um-dum-duni !  "  as  regular  as  a 
metronome,  marking  time  with  his  lingers. 

"  You  are  perfectly  horrid,  Geoi^e  !  I  never  saw  you 
so  before.  What  is  the  matter?  If  you  think  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  am  interested  to  have  Mr. 
Ilanmiersmith  succeetl,  and  go  on  through  college 
smooth!}-,  you  are  infinitel}'  mistaken.  If  you  are  such  a 
silly  hoy  as  to  imagine  any  thing  else,  j-ou  are  still  more 
at  fault.  I  believe  you  are  the  hardest-hearted  sopho- 
more in  3'our  class,  —  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  — 
for  I  know  Mr.  Hammersmith  is  having  a  fearful  time, 
and  I  hear^  though  I  cannot  believe  it,  that  my  cousin 
George  G oldie  is  not  doing  what  he  can  to  help  liim." 

The  drumming  stopped. 

"  Kllen,  what  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Oh  !  nothing  in  particular.  I'm  all  right !  "  Roguish- 
ness  i)ersonified ! 

"  But  I  insist,"  said  Goldie. 

*'  Ah,  you  insist,  Mr.  Czar  !  " 

"  Ellen,  what  is  all  this  nonsense?  " 

"  A  little  more  careful  in  3'our  choice  of  words,  if  yon 
please." 

'Tlease,  what  is  it?" 

"  \Vliat  is  what  ? " 

"  All  this  that  j-ou  sax  of  Hammersmith  and  me." 

"  Seems  to  me  you  are  considerably  interested  in  ]yir. 
Hammersmith,"  retorted  Miss  Darby. 

"Come,  come,  Ellen,  I  apologize.  Don't  be  too  hard 
on  a  fellow  !  What  is  it  ?  Has  he  been  complaining  to 
you  of  my  coldness  ?  ' ' 
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""Wlio?  Mr.  Hammersmith!  "Wliat  do  3'ou  think  he 
is  made  of?  Mr.  Hammersmith  complain  to  me  of  you! 
Why,  George,  3'ou  must  be  ill !  " 

"  Has  he  been  here  lately?" 

"Not  for  weeks.  I  have  hartlly  seen  him  for  weeks: 
so  3'Ou  may  be  re-assured  on  that  point.  He  took  me  out, 
as  you  ma}'  remember,  at  the  Lyceum  '  German  *  two 
months  ago,  and  I  occasionally  sec  him  at  church  with 
Mr.  Faycrweather.  But  I  have  hardly  seen  him,  even  in 
the  street,  for  weeks  now.  Oh,  yes  !  I  did  see  him,  011I3' 
two  days  ago,  coming  out  of  Church  Street ;  but  he  bowed 
very  coldly,  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  went  across 
to  the  quadrangle.     He  looked  very  sad." 

"  ElU'ii,  what  do  you  know  about  his  affairs?  " 

"  Oh  !  very  little,  of  course." 

"  What  do  30U  want  me  to  tell  30U?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever.  George,  I  will  relievo  3'onr  mind 
on  the  subject.  I  know  enough  alread}- ;  and  I  have  m}' 
own  opinion  of  him,  and  of  several  other  people  as 
well." 

"  But  don't  you  want  me  to  tell  you  more  about  him?  " 
asked  G oldie. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  hear  another  word  about  his  affairs. 
I  have  learned  a  good  deal  from  your  manner  in  the  last 
five  minutes,  though  3'ou  have  not  been  over-coimuuui- 
cative." 

"  Girls  are  the  most  extraoixlinar}'  creatures  under  the 
sun,  'pon  m3'  word!  "  said  Goldie,  beaten  at  his  own 
game  of  provocation,  and  looking  full  of  wonder  at  his 
cousin.     "  I  believe  the3'  know  ever}-  thing  !  " 

"  There  30U  are  too  complimentar3-.  The}-  don't  know 
every  thing,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  know  every  thing. 
But  you  cannot  suppose  that  two  such  overpowering  ge- 
niuses as  Mr.  George  Goldie  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hammer- 
smith can  have  a  quarrel  lasting  for  over  a  twelvemonth, 
and  their  admiring  cousins  and  friends  not  know  it !" 
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"  We've  had  no  quarrel,"  urged  Goldie. 

"  Or  that  Mr.  Tom  Hammersmith  can  make  such 
delightful  acquaiutances  as  Mr.  Guy  Tufton,  and  others 
needless  to  mention,  and  yet  keep  Cambridge  sewing- 
societies,  and  the  world  in  general,  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact!" 

"  They  c7o  know  every  thing,"  said  Goldie. 

"  And  if  Mr.  Tom  Hammersmith  is  having  a  fearful 
time,  and  needs  all  the  help  and  sympathy^ possible,  and 
men  like  I^Ir.  George  Goldie,  who  know  thoroughly  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  how  he  has  been  deceivetl  and  111- 
treatcil,  hold  aloof,  and  let  him  fight  it  out  alone,  can 
you  supiK)se  that  the  news  does  not,  sooner  or  later,  reach 
even  the  proviuci.nl  Cambridge  girls,  as  you  are  i)leased  to 
call  us  ?  " 

*'  Well,  if  you  really  want  to  discuss  tlic  matter,  Ellen, 
I'm  wiUing.  The  fact  is  —  aud  you  know  it  well  enough 
—  that  Hammersmith  wants  no  sympathy,  allows  nobotly 
to  siK'ak  of  his  troubles,  and  is  just  the  kind  of  a  fellow  to 
prefer  to  fight  his  own  battles,  to  use  your  expression." 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it.  No  manly  young  man  wants 
to  have  idle  pity,  which  is  almost  always  another  name 
for  meddUng  curiosity ;  or  wishes  gossip,  or  a  stranger's 
interest,  wasted  upon  him.  But  you  are  his  friend, 
George,  or  were ;  and  I  am  verj'  much  mistaken  in  the 
man  and  his  character,  if  he  does  not  feel  your  desertion 
more  than  all  the  miser}-  that  he  is  evidently  undergoing, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Tufton!  " 

"  I  don't  thiuk  he  minds  it  a  bit." 

"  Then  I  must  inform  you  that  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. I  have  reasons  to  know  that  ]Mr.  Hammersmith 
is  especially  despondent  because  just  such  men  as  you, 
who  ought  to  try  to  cheer  him  up,  if  nothing  more,  keep 
away  from  him." 

"  But  what  would  you  have  me  do?    I  warned  him  long 
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ago  what  be  might  expect,  if  he  trained  with  Tuflon  and 
his  crowd." 

"  "What  if  he  were  3oung  and  inexperienced,  and 
thouglit  you  might  exaggerate  the  danger?  " 

"  Then  he  must  take  the  consequences.  He  has  made 
his  bed,  and  he  must  lie  in  it." 

"  Is  that  tlie  proper  way  of  looking  at  it?  Would  you 
have  liked  him  any  better  if  he  had  taken  3'our  advice  at 
once,  and  said,  '  M3'  dear  fellow  '  (as  30U  always  call  each 
other),  'you  arc  right.  Tufton  is  an  awful  bad  fellow, 
lie's  very  dangerous  compau}' ;  and  I  promise  you  Ihat 
I'll  never  darken  liis  doors  again,  or  speak  to  him  when  we 
meet*?  Wouldn't  you  have  thought  him  a  pretty  speci- 
men of  a  weakling  to  have  given  in  like  that?  And  can't 
3'ou  appreciate  how  eas}'  it  was  for  him  to  be  led  astra}', 
and  how  novel  and  alluring  all  this  life  must  have  been  to 
him  at  first?  You  remember  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hammer- 
smith, telling  m}-  father  how  carefully  he  had  been  kept 
at  home,  and  in  what  seclusion  ;  and  how  he  feared,  that, 
if  he  had  his  head  too  much,  he  might  run  awa>'  with  him- 
self,—  I  think  it  was  some  such  expression  that  he  used. 
If  he  had  l)cen  at  Exeter,  as  30U  have,  dear  George, 
he  might  have  known  men  better,  and  not  have  been  so 
casil3'  blinded." 

"  Ma3'  I  say  tid-de-um-dum  just  once  ?"  interposed 
Goldie  prankishlv. 

"No,  not  once.  You  are  ver3'  sillv.  And  I  do  not 
believe  you  care  a  straw  about  Mr.  Hammersmith,  or  ever 
did." 

"Now,  see  here,  Ellen,  all  3-ou  533'  is  ver3'  true,  very 
true  indeed  ;  and  I  will  not  deny  that  Hammersmith  is 
having  a  fearful  time,  as  3'ou  8a3\  But  what  would  you 
have  me  do?  I  can't  go  down  and  lick  the  dust  at  his 
feet." 

*'Nol  at  all!     Y'ou  don't  suppose  I  want  30U  to.    But 
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would  it  be  such  a  ver}"  diflicult  thing  to  conquer  your  tre- 
mendous pride,  j'our  sophomoric  dignity,  and  go  and 
make  a  friendly  call  on  him?  "Would  it  crush  your  dig- 
nity entirely?  You  need  not  pretend  that  you  have  ever 
tried  it ;  for  I  happen  to  know  that  you  have  not,  — not 
for  —  let  me  see  — fifleen,  sixteen  mouths  now." 

♦'  Ellen,  jou're  a  perfect  myster}' !  "NVTio  keeps  you  so 
well  posted  in  college-affuirs  ?  I  shall  have  the  goodies 
and  skips  cross-examined  at  once.  There  must  be  a  femi- 
nine Freemasonry  dogging  us  when  we  least  cxjKJct  it. 
Tell  me,  what  time  did  I  go  to  my  rooms  last  evening? 
What  is  my  beloved  chum  doing  at  this  moment?  No 
answer !     Do  you  need  to  look  at  my  pahu,  — ecce  I  " 

"  Now,  Geoi^e,  promise  me  3'ou  will  be  gocxl,  forget 
your  silly  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hammersmith,  and  tell  mo 
to-morrow  evening  that  30U  have  made  up  with  him,  and 
arc  in  a  fair  way  to  be  friends  again." 

"  Kllen,  I  can't  do  it:  he's  too  mightily  stilT-necked. 
I  should  only  get  snubbed  fur  my  pains,  I  feci  sure." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  and  I  think  you  arc  ver}'  cowardl}' 
to  be  afraid  of  such  a  tiling,"  said  Miss  Darby.  And, 
rising,  she  took  from  a  writing-desk  a  small  manuscript- 
book  which  she  shielded  with  her  hand  as  she  came  to  the 
hghts.  "  Let  me  read  30U  one  or  two  things  from  a  little 
treasure-book  of  mine,  though  I  know  vou  will  not  mind 
them  :  '  "We  are  all  of  us  ver}-  weak,  and  exposed  to  many 
evils  from  within  and  without ;  and  everv  man  finds  he 
hath  enough  to  do  to  govern  his  own  spunt,  and  to  bear 
his  own  burden.  Let  us  not  add  to  it  by  offence  and 
mutual  provocation  of  one  another.  It  may  be  —  did  we 
but  know  and  were  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
others — we  ourselves  would  think  it  verv  hard  measure 
to  add  to  their  sorrow,  and  would  rather  help  to  bear  their 
burdens.*  That  is  from  "Whichcote,"  she  said,  blushing 
prettily  to  find  herself  reading  thus  to  her  handsome  great 
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cousin,  and  doing  the  verj-  thing  against  which  she  had 
at  first  protested,  —  trying  to  convert  Goldic  to  her  for- 
giving point  of  >icw.  This  coincidence  occurred  to  her 
as  she  was  reading,  and  added  to  her  graceful  tremor. 
But  she  went  on  reading  one  more  extract :  "  '  Suffer  not 
your  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  injuries  you  have  received, 
or  the  provoking  words  that  have  been  8iK)kcn  to  you. 
Not  onl}'  learn  the  art  of  neglecting  them  at  the  time  you 
receive  them,  but  let  them  grow  less  an<l  less  ever}'  mo- 
ment, till  they  die  out  of  )'our  miiid.*  There,  Mr.  Goldic, 
that  was  writtt'U  for  you  !  " 

"  Did  you  write  it?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  It  applies  to  you,  I  mean.  It's  anonymous, 
but  pertinent,  is  it  not?  " 

"  You  wrote  it,  I  know  you  did  !  You're  very  sly ;  but 
it  sounds  just  like  you.     Let  me  see  the  book?  " 

"  IJ}'  no  means,"  said  she,  pocketing  the  thin,  morocco- 
bound  book.  "  I  consider  it  a  great  favor  to  have  read  to 
you  from  it.  No  one  has  ever  been  so  privileged  before. 
And  3"ou  do  not  even  thank  me  !  " 

"  How  frightful !  Thanks,  ever  so  much,  mj'.dear  Miss 
Anon3'raou3,  for  3'our  pertinent  texts.  I  supiwse  you  wish 
me  to  preach  a  sermon  from  them,  or  rather  bring  you 
word  that  I  have  acted  ui>on  them,  eh?  " 

"I  do  ;  and  30U  are  going  to  do  it." 

"  How  long  will  you  give  me?  A  man  can't  swallow 
his  pride  all  at  one  dose,"  pleaded  Goldic. 

"  It's  over  the  sooner,  and  you  will  feel  better :  I  know 
j-ou  will.  But  I'll  let  you  have,  —  well,  I'll  be  generous  ; 
I'll  let  30U  have  a  week:  this  is  Thursday,  isn't  it?  If 
30U  do  not  bring  me  word,  before  next  Thursday  morning, 
that  you  have  done  your  very  best  to  get  on  a  good  footing 
with  Mr.  Hammersmith  again,  farewell,  cousin  George. 
And  mind,  if  jou  call  here  ever  so  man}'  times  before  that 
(not  that  you  arc  apt  to) ,  aud  send  ever  so  plaintive  mcs- 
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sages,  I  shall  be  imperiously  '  not  at  home  '  to  j'ou,  sir, 
unk'ss  30U  bring  the  news  I  want."  And  with  more  such 
talJv,  siini)le  cousinly  badinage  and  pleading,  the  two  rati- 
fied their  compact ;  and  G oldie  presentl}'  left  for  his  rooms. 

He  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  as  Miss  Darb}-  fol- 
lowed, and  was  closing  the  hall-door  after  him,  to  turn 
and  say  lightly,  "  Tid-<le-um-dum-dum,  Tid-de-um-dum- 
duni,"  lilting  a  warning  finger. 

liut  she  made  a  saucy  moue  at  him,  and  closed  the 
door ;  while  Goldie  ran  down  tiie  gravel  walk,  and  out 
under  the  elms,  on  his  way  home,  i»omlering  on  his  inter- 
view with  his  beautiful  cousin,  and  ou  the  marvellously 
permeating  nature  of  college-news. 

I  low  could  she  have  learned  so  much  of  him  and  his 
friend?  How  could  she  know  almost  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  mind?  How  could  she  know  what  was  just 
breaking  in  ui)on  his  own  consciousness,  —  tiiat  it  was  in- 
cxpressibl}'  silly  to  magnify  a  few  words  of  dilFcrence  that 
had  passed  between  himself  and  Hammersmith,  and  let 
them  keep  two  friends  apart  so  long?  He  was  not  espe- 
cially astute ;  and  if  he  had  been,  and  had  not  been  much 
more  of  a  success  as  a  boating-man  than  as  a  student  of 
character,  he  would  still  have  been  in  the  same  bewilder- 
ment over  the  inexplicable  feminine  instinct,  which  divines, 
"where  a  man  explores  and  seeks  proof. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  that  his  cousin  had  thrust  uix)n 
him,  however.  He  had  the  30ung's  man's  inflated  sense 
of  personal  dignity*  and  pride.  All  the  class  knew  of  his 
lukewarm  feeUng  towards  Hammersmith ;  and  there  was 
more  than  one  thing  to  make  him  hesitate,  and  debate  in 
his  mind  whether  he  could  so  far  humble  himself  as  to 
make  overtures  to  ]\Ir.  Tom,  —  Mr.  Tom,  whilom  a  stiff- 
necked  and  rather  scornful  3'oung  gentleman,  who  appeared 
to  know  his  own  aflairs,  and  wish  to  be  unmolested,  now 
a  sullen  young  sophomore  much  broken  in  spirit,  needing 
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and  actually  craving  S3'inpath3'  in  his  inmost  heart,  but 
outwardly  repelling  it,  and  steeling  himself  against  ap- 
proach in  i)crvcrse  boy-fashion. 

So  that  into  the  miilst  of  Goldic's  communings,  and  his 
reflections  on  the  way  that  "  girls  seem  to  know  every 
thing,"  came  the  thought,  that  he,  Goldie,  No.  2  in  the 
'Vai-sit},  secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  might}-  leader,  as 
he  deemed  himself,  in  many  wavs,  was  undertaking  a  r-'de 
far  from  congenial,  very  dillicult,  and  not  unlikely  to  end 
disastrously.  Whether  he  would  ever  have  carried  it 
through  if  he  hatl  been  left  to  his  own  de\iccs,  or  how 
serious  a  cousinly  estrangement  would  have  been  effected 
b}'  his  failure,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  the 
week  of  the  cousins'  comi)act  was  fated  to  liring  on  events 
totally  unprophesied  b}-  the  most  skilled  of  university 
augurs,  —  events  which  were  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  sev- 
eral men  into  quite  new  courses,  materially'  affect  the 
private  relations  of  Tom  and  Goldie,  and  even  reach  so 
far  as  to  cast  a  shadow  ou  the  field  of  college-s[K)rts  for  a 
time. 
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CIIArTER  XIIT. 

CROSSING    SWOUD3   WITH   TIIE   FACCLTT. 
"Ublquc,  scd  pr«e««rtlm  In  prlnclpum  ct  rcgnm  auUa,  c«t  comII  am  optimum 

•llcrc."  —  rETRA-SAKCTA. 

"Cbl  parla  soidIdo,  chl  Utoo  raccogUc."  — ITAIOAN  PnovKaa. 

TWO  days  later,  students  returning  from  early  chapel 
had  their  attention  arrested  by  the  following  an- 
nouncomont  on  the  hullctin-boards,  about  which  an  excited 
throng  was  presently  collected  :  — 

Caxbbidgb,  Juno  12, 18^. 
Tlie  Bophoraore  class  is  notified,  that  unless  the  perpetrators 
of  the  vandalism  of  last  night  shall  come  forward,  aiid  make  them- 
selves known  to  the  faculty,  tlie  class  will   be  decimated,  and 
many  innocent  men  will  be  obliged  to  suffer. 

n.  W.  TnuiiPUM,  Secretary, 

Ilere  was  a  bombshell.  Few  that  read  the  fatal  bulle- 
tin were  yet  aware  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  offence 
comprehended  under  the  sinister  name  "  vandalism ;  " 
but  all  who  read  it  took  in  the  idea  that  the  blood  of  the 
faculty  was  up,  and  retribution  was  preparing  for  the 
guilty,  or,  in  default  of  the  guilty,  for  their  innocent  class- 
mates, who  might  have  been  sleeping  in  their  beds,  or 
mewed  in  their  rooms  over  their  books,  when  ihe  prowl- 
ing vandals  had  done  their  work. 

'•  What  is  it?  "  asked  freshmen. 

"  Terrible  row  last  night,"  answered  the  knowing. 

"Where?" 

"  Oh  !  fight  with  policemen,  after  the  Institute-meeting. 
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Fouutain  in  Mr.  Bradstrcet's  grounds  broken  to  pieces. 
Sophomores  on  an  awful  tear !  " 

And  before  long  the  vandalism  was  a  fact  known  to 
cverjbody  within  the  colloge-walls,  where  it  was  tossed 
about  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  dowdy  bcdmaker  to 
bedmaker,  from  boot-polishing  skip  to  spry  letter-carrier, 
iHitil  30U  would  have  supiwscd  that  all  the  Goths  and  Huns 
of  barbarism  had  descended  u\K)n  Cambridge  during  the 
night,  and  luM  high  junket  within  its  quiet  borders. 

The  "  Institute  of  1770,"  of  which  Albemarle  was  now 
president,  had  adj(nirned  at  the  usual  hour  the  night  be- 
fore, and  crossed  the  street  for  the  time-honored  songs 
under  the  shadow  of  the  church  opposite.  ^Icrr^-weather, 
trombonist  of  the  IMerians,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  song, 
— ''  Dear  EveUna,"  as  harmless  a  ditty  as  ever  the  old 
walls  had  listened  to.  The  surrounding  crowd  was  sur- 
ging out  on  the  rising  crescendo  of  the  chorus,  — 

"Dear  Evelina,  sweet  Evelina, 
My  love  for  thee  shall  never,  never  die! "  — 

how  it  has  echoed  along  the  New-England  coast  in  days 
gone  b}- !  — when  a  voice  from  the  corner  of  Church  Street 
broke  in  as  an  unwelcome  Jinalc,  — 

"  Come,  young  gentlemen,  we've  had  enough  of  this  1 
Move  otT  to  your  rooms  !  " 

''What's  up,  Simpson?  "We're  doing  no  harm,"  an- 
swered Freemantle  ;  and  the  crowd  turned,  to  find  some 
half-dozen  jwliccmcn  sauntering  towards  them. 

"  Can't  help  it.  There's  too  much  racket.  We've 
got  our  orders  to  stop  it." 

*'But  the  Institute  has  always  sung  here  in  this  way." 

"  There's  no  use  of  making  any  words  about  it.  I  tell 
you  you've  got  to  quit  this  howUng.  Go  over  and  sing  in 
the  yard  if  you  wish." 

"But  we  don't  wish.     And,  by  Jove  !  wc  mean  to  sing 
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here ;  and  you  can  go  to  thunder ! ' '  shouted  some  rash 
fellow. 

'•  What's  that?  You  just  try  it  on,  that's  all !  "  And 
there  was  great  grumbling  and  nun-muring,  and  much  eon« 
Bultation  among  the  men,  some  of  whom  were  for  openly 
defying  the  authorities,  and  maintaining  the  hallowed  cus- 
tom vi  et  annis. 

The  polieemen  had,  apparently  without  intent,  put 
themselves  around  the  erowtl,  however;  and  the  mililtT 
counsels  prevailed.  The  men  started  across  towards  the 
quadrangle,  the  less  turbulent  in  front,  and  the  obstinate 
and  pugnacious,  like  Penludlow,  Pinckne}-,  Hammersmith, 
Freemantle,  Ooldie,  and  others,  in  the  rear.  They  started 
for  the  quadrangle ;  but,  as  they  went,  the  impulse  was 
irrcMstible,  and  the  whole  throng  broke  out  in  a  vicious 
chorus,  at  lirst  low,  then  swi-lling  to  a  deliant  loudness, — 

"  I  mot  tliri'C  p'licomcn  on  the  strand, 
Luddy  —  f  uddy  —  whack  —  f  ul  —  ludy  —  I  —  ub ! " 

and  more  couplets  equally  edifving. 

It  was  a  chorus  that  had  often  been  shouted  in  defiance 
at  pursuing  otlleers  of  the  town  ;  a  species  of  "  rn  ira  " 
that  was  accepted  as  the  symbol  of  revolution  both  by 
students  who  sang,  and  poUcemen  who  felt  themselves  in- 
sulted by  its  well-known  jerk}'  movement. 

The  ollicers  made  a  dash,  seized  two  or  three  of  the 
laggards,  and  were  carrying  them  off,  when  the  crj',  "  Res- 
cue, rescue!"  was  raised;  and,  ahiiost  to  a  man,  the 
sophomores  turned,  and  engaged  the  officers.  Penliallow 
ami  Hammersmith  had  been  rescued,  and  the  crowd  were 
laboring  for  Freemantle,  when  a  fire-companj-  came  lum- 
bering down  from  North  Cambridge,  directly  in  the  track 
of  the  scrimmage,  and  joined  forces  with  the  poUcemen. 

No  love  had  been  lost  between  the  students  and  the 
Cambridge  Fire  Biigade  fiom  time  tnuaemorial.      How 
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the  hostility  had  orifjinatcd,  historj'  docs  not  relate. 
AVlu'llier  it  6i)rang  from  a  professional  conlonipt  of  the 
early  eno^nc-company,  made  up  among  the  students  after 
the  first  burning  of  Harvard  Hall,  or  from  a  plebeian  envy 
of  the  fancy  dresses  and  dilettante  organization  of  the 
later  corapan}'  of  undergraduates,  with  their  rendezvous 
at  HoUis  Pump,  their  stated  parades,  and  (most  envied 
])erqiii.site  of  all  I)  their  substantial  supix'rs  after  a  fire  in 
Caiiibridge  or  Boston  which  tliey  ha<l  honored  b}- extin- 
giiisliing,  we  cannot  decide ;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  in 
Hammersmith's  day,  the  bitterest  feeling  existed  between 
the  knights  of  the  hose  and  the  young  'Varsity  men  ;  na^-, 
more  than  this.  For  because,  forsooth,  the  tired  scho- 
lastic hea«l  would  fain  protrude  itself  from  the  college- 
windows,  and  bellow,  "  lleatls  out,  heads  out!"  when 
tlie  fire-biUs  began  to  clang ;  and  because  students 
would  now  and  then  delight  to  stretch  their  legs,  cramped 
and  grown  wear}'  from  much  worship  before  their  lexi- 
cons and  domestic  go<l8,  nnining  patronizingly  alongsidt; 
the  professionals  as  they  stniggled  with  "the  machine," 
encouraging  them  with  friendh' chaff  the  while,  —  the 
rumor  grew  that  the  students  themselves  were  in  the 
habit  of  setting  fires  in  ri-motc  s\K>ts  for  merest  sport, 
and  for  enjoyment  of  the  firemen's  dnidgery.  How  such 
a  rumor,  growing  by  what  it  fed  on,  came  to  add  fuel 
to  the  small  \illage  war  may  be  imagined.  A  mere  spark 
was  enough  to  set  it  in  a  blaze  ;  and  an  opportimity  like 
the  i»resent,  for  gi\'ing  battle  to  their  natural  foes  under 
the  protection  of  the  guanlians  of  municipal  order,  was 
lookecl  upon  l>y  the  firemen  as  providential. 

They  deserted  their  engine,  joined  the  oflficers  ;  and  for 
a  few  moments  there  was  as  lively'  a  scrimmage  as  had 
ever  occurred  between  the  old-time  enemies. 

Hammersmith  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight;  no  such 
pican  antagonist  now,  as  when  he  saw  lus  first  stars  od 
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the  Delta,  in  the  verdant  diiys  so  long  past,  but  stubborn, 
ck'tcnninod,  jKiwcrful,  and  an  excellent  boxer.  Again 
and  again  a  man  was  caught,  and  hurried  oil  towards  the 
neighboring  lock-up ;  and  again  and  again  there  was  a 
gallant  rush  and  a  rescue.  It  lasted  but  a  few  moments, 
however;  and,  as  it  is  only  a  prelude  to  the  vandahsm 
referred  to  in  the  faculty-bulletin,  this  stniggle  does  not 
call  for  minute  description.  At  its  end  the  sophomores 
had  lost  three  or  four  men,  Freemnntle  among  them,  who 
Mere  carried  olf,  and  safely  jugged,  iK'ing  liltcrated  on  the 
next  day,  with  inconsiderable  fines  and  a  judicial  lx>nedic- 
tion.  The  rest  of  the  men  retreatcxl  within  the  quadran- 
gle, where  they  stood,  breathing  deGance,  and  daring  their 
oj)ponents  to  enter  its  sacred  limits. 

CJiiiet  sleej),  even  the  contemplative  pii)e  and  mild  gos- 
sip, with  comparisons  of  deeds  of  prowess,  were  tame 
alluirs,  however,  aller  such  an  exciting  stir  of  the  blood  ; 
and  the  last  shout  of  vengeance  had  hanlly  been  Imrled 
aller  the  retiring  firemen,  when  a  party  sallied  out  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  made  their  wa}'  to  the  western  end  of 
town. 

We  need  hardly  Cullow  them  on  their  raid.  But  if  we 
could  have  been  at  hand  the  following  morning,  and  seen 
the  consternation  of  early-rising  burghers,  when  they 
came  out  to  sniff  the  fresh  morning  air  of  June  and  saw 
the  altered  face  of  Nature  about  their  premises,  we  should 
have  had  a  rare  sight. 

"  Dammy,  what's  this?  "  said  old  Mr.  Boreman,  look- 
ing out  of  his  front-door,  and  advancing  to  the  street. 
A  neat  Utile  stone  wall  surrounded  his  place,  through 
which  a  stout,  low  gate,  sanded  to  stone-color,  admitted 
to  his  ample  grounds.  He  reaches  the  gate  ;  and  in  place 
of  his  sohd,  iron-strengthened  wicket,  with  silver-plated 
"  B.  Boreman  "  ornamenting  its  fi-ont,  there  is  a  weather- 
stained,  unpainted  board  affair  towering  high  above  his 
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wall,  against  which  it  loans.  He  kicks  it  over  with  a  mad 
burglier'a  kick  ;  and,  with  sniidry  strong  exi)ressi(>ns  of 
disgust,  goes  in  to  take  a  sorry  breakfast  with  Madam 
lioreinan  ami  the  ^Misses  liorenian,  who  are  treated  to  a 
hoinil}'  on  the  sinfulness  and  license  of  student-life,  and 
the  awful  inclliciency  of  the  Cambridge  i)olice. 

IJoreman's  own  gate  has  Itet-n  earned  a  half-mile,  and 
pr(>})i)ed  up  against  an  ungated  entrance  to  a  pasture, 
where  the  itinerant  milkman,  going  his  rounds,  grins  at 
its  misplaced  smartness,  and  winks  at  "  B.  Boreman," 
shining  in  the  morning  sun.  Other  gates  are  carried  from 
street  to  street,  and  exchaugcHl  most  unmatehedly :  they 
arc  susjK'nded  from  trees ;  they  are  tossed  into  flowcr- 
be<ls  ;  they  are  hung  u\K)n  gas-|>osts.  fJiUs-lanips,  too,  arc 
made  to  sulFer,  although  the  vandal  knows  that  noisy  de- 
struction is  two-edgi'il,  and  may  cut  back  upon  himself; 
so  that  only  here  and  there,  in  outlying  streets,  arc  the 
glasses  ritldled,  and  the  tops  of  the  i>osts  removed. 

Street-signs,  too,  arc  purloined:  "  Appleton  Street" 
is  transferred  to  "  Appian  Way  ;  "  "  Cambridge  Street," 
to  "  Faycrweather  Street ;  "  and  many  are  carried  otT  to 
grace  the  rooms  of  the  stutlents, — where  "  (^uincy 
Street"  maj'  be  seen  i)ointing  to  a  coal-dosct,  and 
"  Craigic  Street  "  leading  up  a  firci)lacc,  along  with  vari- 
ous horse-car  eml)lems ;  an  arrangement  somewhat  con- 
fusing to  one  topographicall}-  inclined. 

This  might  all  have  been  passed  over,  and  the  curious 
spectacle  of  anxious  townsmen  employing  a  half  Saturday 
in  hunting  their  lost  wicketi,  cutting  them  down  from 
lamp-posts,  and  transi)orting  them  home  on  their  shoul- 
ders or  in  carts,  might  have  been  regarded  as  rather 
laughable  than  serious,  if  there  had  not  been  a  greater 
excess. 

But  when  ^Ir.  Augustus  Bradstrcet  drove  down  to  the 
president's    house    in    his    rattling    chaise,   even    before 
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prayoi^  ,  —  suq)rising  the  worthy  Duramcr  in  act  of  cxe- 
cuti'j^  his  matin  shave,  —  and  with  nuieh  jingling  of  pon- 
tlerous  watch-seals,  and  uuich  violent  language,  announced 
the  destruction  of  his  costly  fountain,  — a  marble  Triton 
with  impossible  convolutions  of  tail,  which  had  been  wan- 
tonly knocked  to  pieces,  —  the  matter  became  too  serious 
to  be  passed  over  hghtl}. 

"Yes,  sir;  aud  I  shall  have  a  judicial  investigation 
instituted,  and  an  example  made  of  your  young  scape- 
graces if  I  can  catch  them  !  It's  a  shame,  sir,  a  disgrace, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  that  this  Mindalism  should  stop ! 
Five  hundretl  dollars  would  not  have  bought  that  fountain, 
sir !  It  was  a  copy,  sir,  a  valuable  copy,  of  the  anti(iue, 
by  Count  Whacko  Chisello  of  Florence,  second  cousin  of 
\'ictor  Euunanuel,  and  an  Eyetalian  of  extraordinary 
genius." 

"  Well,  well,  Mr,  Bradstreet,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  any  reasonable  measures  you  may 
care  to  institute.  But  you  must  appreciate  how  powerless 
I  am  to  prevent  such  proceedings,  anxious  though  I  ma}- 
be,  and  equally  anxious  to  see  the  actors  proix-rl}'  pun- 
ished. I'lato  was  right  when  he  saiil  that  boys  were  the 
most  ferocious  of  animals,"  concluded  the  learned  Dura- 
mcr ;  and,  embodying  the  indignant  burgher's  word  "  van- 
dalism "  in  the  notice  which  we  have  seen,  he  despatched 
it  by  his  man  for  the  secretary's  signature,  and  it  was 
ix)stetl  while  prayers  were  in  progress. 

This  faculty-bull  hung  up  on  the  bulletin-boards  worked 
no  exception  to  its  many  predecessors.  Men  would  be 
drawn  and  quartered  before  ihoy  would  announce  them- 
selves as  the  culpiits  ix)inted  at.  They  would  suffer  the 
rack  and  the  thumb-screw  rather  than  carry  tales  of  their 
classmates.  Aud,  to  say  truth,  the  men  who  held  the 
secret  of  the  vandalism  and  the  names  of  the  part}-  were 
ver}-  few  in  nimiber.    Aud  the  decimation  threatened  might 
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have  procccdod,  and  the  actual  offenders  never  have  hccn 
known,  if  airuira  had  not  taken  an  entirely  unexpected 
turn, 

Sunday  and  a  large  part  of  Monday  had  passed.  No 
new  developments  under  the  faculty-order.  Men  were 
di'batlng  among  themselves  if  the  full  U-tter  of  the  onh-r 
would  he  ohstned,  and  six'culating  on  the  chances  of 
litiug  among  the  unfortunate  victims.  Ten  into  ninety- 
nine,  nine  and  nine-tenths  times  —  every  man  perfonucd 
the  simple  division,  and  knew  his  chance  in  the  lottery. 
;Much  questioning  failed  to  bring  out  more  than  vaguest 
conjectures  as  to  the  names  of  the  men  at  fault.  Stones 
were  told  of  the  horrible  fate  that  had  overtaken  tattk-rs 
and  tale-bearers  in  earlier,  more  ferocious  days;  and,  if 
aiiyl»o<ly  had  an  itching  desire  to  hand  a  name  to  the 
faculty,  he  trembled  at  the  tliought,  and  quicJily  subduetl 
it. 

Wonl  spread,  al)Out  mid-afternoon  of  Monday,  that 
Goldic  and  Hammersmith  had  been  suninioned  to  the 
faculty-meeting  of  that  evening.  It  could  linrdly  1k5 
credited  :  their  names  had  l>een  seldom  associated  with 
the  marauding  party  in  the  wildest  guessing.  The  presi- 
dent's freshman  was  captured  and  purajxHi.  Yes,  he  had 
canied  summonses  to  both  Hammersmith  and  Goldie  this 
verj-  afternoon.  What  for?  Of  coui-se  he  did  not  know. 
The  men  themselves  were  inteniewed.  They  were  sum- 
mon«^l  most  assuredly :  they  produced  the  mysterious 
little  strips  of  jKTper  which  had  been  han(le<l  them  ;  but 
th«'y  were  as  ignorant  of  the  reason  as  the  president's 
joung  freshman  himself. 

"  They  look  mighty  innocent,"  said  Ladbroke.  "  But 
by  Jove  !  Hammersmith  has  a  confoundeil  mysterious  air, 
as  though  he  knew  more  than  he  cared  to  tell."  And  Lad- 
broke  left  a  group  on  Stoughton  stei)S,  pleasing  himself 
■with  a  secret  hoj^e  that  Hammersmith,  at  least,  might  b€ 
about  to  meet  what  he  considered  Lis  deserts. 
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Al)ont  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  was  a  funoua 
rapping  at  the  door  of  Professor  Darby's  house,  —  a  mile 
or  njore  from  the  collego-huilclings.  The  maid  appeared  in 
some  trepidation,  and,  seeing  Goldie,  admitted  him  into 
the  hall. 

'' K  Miss  Ellen  in?"  asked  he,  panting  with  excite- 
ment from  running. 

"Yes,  sir,  she  is,"  answered  the  maid,  who  assumed  a 
very  quizzical  expression,  as  she  added  ;  '*  but  she  has 
told  me,  when  you  call,  that  3'ou  shall  say  what  news  you 
have  brought,  sir." 

"What  news!"  said  Goldie.  "Oh,  that's  all  right! 
Tell  her  I  have  some  news.  Hurry,  please."  And  Kllen 
presently  came  ruiuiing  down  the  stairs. 

•'Well?"  said  she  Ktoj)ping  halfway  down,  with  her 
hand  on  the  rail.  "  Are  you  serious  to-night,  George?  or 
have  30U  made  your  way  in  untlcr  false  pretences?  " 

"No,  no,  Kllen:  I'm  serious  enough  to-night,  in  all 
conscience'  sake !  Come  into  the  hbrary.  Anybody 
here?" 

"No:  father  has  not  come  from  facultv-meeting  yet. 
Mother  has  just  gone  to  her  room.  Wliy,  George,  what's 
the  matter?  "  she  said,  as  Goldie  sank  mto  a  chair,  with  a 
great  groan. 

"  Ellen,  I  suppose  a  girl  doesn't  know  what  it  is  to  be 
tracked,  and  deceived,  and  lied  about,  and  slandered, 
does  she  ?  ' ' 

"  VThtit  are  you  talking  about?  " 

"  And  to  want  sympathy,  and  feel  that  the  one  person 
in  all  the  world  that  can  give  it  is  denying  it  to  you,  and 
keeping  aloof?  " 

"  Now  you're  talking  about  ISIr.  Hammersmith,  aren't 
you?" 

"  How  can  you  tell  I  Yes,  I  am.  Ellen,  he  is  the  most 
magnificent,  great-hearted  fellow  in  the  world !     He  has 
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had  a  ix;rfect  network  of  villany  and  cunning  surround- 
ing liim  for  inontLs  now  ;  and  this  time  they  have  tiicd  U* 
rope  me  in  !  " 

''  Wliat  can  it  all  be,  George?     Can  you  tell  me?  " 

"Of  course  I  can,  my  dear  Ellen.  You  will  he  glad, 
perhaps,  to  have  mo  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  you 
were  entirely  riglit  al>out  llanuni-rsmith  (you  are  always 
right,  somehow  or  other),  and  that  he  anil  1  are  going  to 
1)0  just  as  fast  friends  as  ever  again  ;  arc  already  on  the 
way  to  it,  I  am  happy  to  say." 

"1  am  so  glad!  But  how  ditl  it  all  come  about?  I 
knew  you  would  do  as  I  wishe<l  about  it." 

"  You  just  wait.  Don't  be  so  sure  of  it !  I  might  not 
have  serewed  up  my  courage,  with  all  my  trying,  if  things 
had  not  fallen  out  oddly  enough.  I  trietl  to  go  up  boldly 
to  him,  or  8ix;ak  to  him  at  the  river,  several  times:  but  I 
couldn't  do  it;  it  seemed  to  stick  in  my  throat,  and  I  felt 
very  foolish  about  it  at  the  same  time.  Then  that  8crai)0 
of  Friday  night  came  on.  You've  heard  of  it,  of  course, 
since  you  hear  every  thing,  you  little  rogue?  " 

"  Now,  don't  revive  that  silly  expression,  please  !  Yes, 
I've  heanl  of  it ;  but  that  is  all.  You  don't  mean  that  you 
were  in  that^  George?  or  Mr.  Hammersmith?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly.  But  don't  be  in  a  hurry !  Tliat 
scrajx;  came  on  ;  and  everybotly  was  excited,  and  had 
nothing  else  to  talk  about ;  and  then  Tom  went  home  with 
Tenhallow  f<ir  Sunday,  and  to-da}'  I  have  been  so  busy, 
and  we  didn't  go  out  in  the  boat,  as  they're  altering  the 
outriggers,  and  "  — 

"  Oh,  you  procrastinating  man !  I  verily  believe  you 
have  not  s^wken  to  liim  at  all !  " 

"  Yes,  jes,  I  have.  Sit  down.  I  thought  you  would 
wish  to  hear  it  all :  so  I  was  beginning  at  the  beginning. 
"Well,  you  know  the  faculty  issued  an  order  about  Friday 
night.     Old  Bradstrcet  came  down,  and   made  a   fearful 
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touse  about  his  old  two-pennj'  fountain,  that  the  fellows 
broke  up,  —  not  that  I  think  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do,  — 
and  they  had  to  take  notice  of  it ;  so  threatened  to  duei- 
mate  the  class,  if  the  perpetrators  of  the  vaiitluiisin,  as 
tlie}'  called  it,  were  not  made  known." 

"  What  do  you  mean  b}'  decimating?  " 

'*  Why,  taking  out  ever}'  tenth  man,  and  susj^nding  him, 
or  expelling  him." 

"No,  really?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  No  joke,  I  assure  you  !  Of  course, 
nobody  came  forwan.1  to  announce  himself:  lie  wouM  be  a 
precious  fool  if  he  did  !  And  this  afternoon  Hammer- 
smith and  I  were  summouetl  to  the  faculty.' 

"Why,  George  1  " 

"  I  didn't  supjose  it  could  i)Ossibly  refer  to  the  Tirad- 
street  affair;  lor  I  went  to  my  rooms  directly  after  the 
scrimmage  with  the  firemen,  —  1  supiKJse  you've  hoard  of 
that  too?" 

"  Yes,  I  have ;  and  I  heard  that  you  were  as  wicked  as 
you  could  be,  and  did  more  fighting  than  anybody  else, 
and  I'm  ashamed  of  30U  !  " 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not  I  You  were  might}'  glad  to  hoar 
it,  /  know  I  Well,  I  had  gone  to  m}'  rooms,  as  I  sa}', 
and  I  was  quite  sure  Hammersmith  had  done  the  same, 
though  I  could  not  have  sworn  to  it ;  and  consequently  I 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  our  being  summoned.  Wo 
met  in  the  anteroom  of  the  facult}- ;  and  although  there 
were  a  couple  of  freshmen  waiting  before  us,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  old  Wizzcn  opened  the  door,  and  ushered  us  in. 
Dummcr  sat  at  the  head  of  the  long  table,  and  aU  the  rest 
of  the  old  pods  were  ranged  about  it." 

"  Wh}',  George,  how  j'ou  do  talk  about  them!  "  said 
Miss  Ellen. 

"  Y'our  father  was  there,  and  old  Brimblecom,  and 
Lone,  and  the  rest ;  and  they  seemed  actually  tickled  to 
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see  us  Ijrought  in,  ami  sUiiul  twiddling  our  liats.  I  don't 
mean  that  your  father  did,  or  Jiriiulilocoin,  l)ut  most  of 
tlifiu  :  in  fact,  uncle  lookcnl  a  g(xxl  deal  dashed  to  see  us, 
as  I  thiiilv  he  had  no  idea  we  were  summoned. 

"  Well,  old  Dummer  was  tappinjj  the  table  with  a  ruler, 
as  we  came  up  near  him,  and  j^rinned  feehly,  as  he  said, 
'  ^Ir.  Ooldie,  Mr.  Hammersmith,'  and  we  bowed.  lie 
bemmed  a  little,  and  went  on,  l(K)kiii;;  about  the  table. 

"  '  We  have  received  information,  ^Ir.  (Joldie,  that  you 
were  concernetl  in  tlie  destruction  of  pro|>erty  in  Cam- 
bridjie  last  Friday  evening,  and  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  Mr.  IJradstrcct's  fountain.  We  have  thought  it  best  to 
summon  you,  and  incjuire  personally  of  you  about  your 
jiartiiipation  in  the  alfair,  before  ordering  any  punishment 
for  the  ollenco  :  this  as  a  justice  to  yourself,  a  mere  matter 
of  form  I  may  say,  —  a  mere  matter  of  form.  What  have 
you  to  say  in  extenuation  of  the  offence?  ' 

"  '  I  have  onl^-  this  to  say,  sir,  that  your  iufonnation  is 
entirely  incorrect.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the 
matter  ;  went  to  my  rooms  aAer  the  Institute  meeting,  and 
—  and  a  little  disturbance  with  the  police,'  said  I. 

"  '  Yes,  we  have  heard  of  that  too,'  he  said,  smiling 
giimly  about  the  table.  '  But  I  think  we  can  pass  over 
that,  gentlemen.  The  young  men  were  interrupted  in 
their  singing,  I  have  been  informed.' 

"  The  room  munnured  assent. 

"  '  Then  you  say,  Mr.  Goldie,'  he  went  on,  '  tliat  you 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  affair?' 

"  '  I  do  sir,'  said  I. 

"  '  That  you  know  nothing  whatever  of  it,  — the  names 
of  the  i)arty,  and  so  on  ?  ' 

"  '  I  do  sir.  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  afHiir, 
be3ond  the  vague  rumors  that  have  been  flying  about.' 

"  '  Well,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any 
tiling  more  to  ask   Mr.  GoUlie.     Our  iiiformation  is  of 
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such  an  indefinite  nature,  that  we  give  no  especial  cre« 
<lcncc  to  it ;  and  the  young  gentleman's  word  is  enougli 
to  exonerate  him.  — That  will  do,  Mr.  Goldie.  —  Mr.  Ilani- 
mcrsmith,'  he  said,  turning  towards  Tom,  And  Tom 
stepped  forward,  looking  as  hatul.some  as  a  picture,  but  as 
mad  as  a  hornet.  I  saw  that  he  was  boiUng  over  with 
rage  ;  Init  I  was  not  ])repared  for  his  cool  manner. 

"■  '  ll<j\v  is  it  with  3'ou,  Mr.  llanmiersmith?  '  asked  tlic 
president.     '  "Were  you  at  all  implieaU'«l  in  the  affair?  ' 

''  '  I  will  answer,  sir,  when  I  am  told  the  character  of 
the  information  on  which  I  am  summoned,'  said  Tom, 
without  the  slightest  tremor  in  his  words. 

"'It  —  it  —  hartUy  signifies,'  said  old  Dummer  :  'we 
do  not  wish  further  to  complicate  the  matter.  A  simple 
*'  Yes  "  or"  No  "  will  be  satisfactor}.  —  Eh,  gentlemen?' 

"  '  I  will  be  hai)py  to  acconnn<xlatc  you,  if  I  nuiy  be 
allowed  to  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  has  brought 
you  the  story  of  ni}'  complicity  in  tlie  affair,'  said  Tom. 
'  I  do  not  think  being  stabltod  in  the  back,  in  this  way, 
is  a  very  noble  death  ! '  And  I  never  saw  a  fellow's  eyes 
flash  as  Tom's  did,  though  he  was  as  cool  as  you  are  now, 
in  manner." 

"  "Why,  George,  j-ou  do  not  mean  that  he  was  realh*  in 
the  disgraceful  affair?  "  asked  !Miss  Darby. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  "  said  Goldie. 

"  He  was  simply  cut  to  the  quick,  and  stubborn,  as  he 
always  is  when  he's  insulted.  You  can't  imagine  how  his 
last  words  affected  the  faculty  !  There  was  a  great  hem- 
ming and  hawing.  Brimblecom  took  off  his  spectacles 
and  wiped  them ;  old  Dummer  glared  horribly  at  the  ceil- 
ing ;  and  though  I  would  not  dare  breathe  it  to  anybody 
else,  Ellen,  I  could  take  my  oath  that  the  slightest  per- 
ceptible wink  appeared  in  your  father's  left  e^'e  as  he 
looked  up,  and  met  Tom's  gaze.  I  was  watching  him  at 
the   time,  and   I  am  sure  the  dear  old  fellow  was  im- 
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tncnsoly  tickled  at  Tom's  itluck.  Tom  stood,  moanwliile, 
as  quiet  as  a  statue,  looking  aliout  the  r<x>m. 

"' Hem,  these  words —  Mr.  Hammersmith,  it  would 
avail  you  nothing  to  hear  the  nature  of  our  information,' 
said  Dummer.  —  'And  I  think  you  agree  with  mc,  gin- 
tlemen,  when  1  say  we  have  no  wish  to  do  ^Ir.  Ilam- 
nuTsniith  an  injustice.  —  A  simple  denial  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory :  otherwise  we  shall  be  oliliged  to  proceed 
on  a  |iresiuniition  of  your  guilt.' 

"  '  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  wishes. 
I  decline  to  sa}*  a  word  if  I  am  not  i)ermitted  to  know  the 
grounds  of  the  charge  prcferretl  against  me.'  And  Tom 
to8se<l  his  head  in  the  way  that  you  must  have  seen,  —  no? 
—  and  looked  ver}*  defiant. 

"■  '  Well,  wi'U,  gentU-men.  Yes,  Mr.  Hammersmith, 
will  you  be  pleased  to  retire  to  the  next  room,  and  Mr. 
(loldie?  '  And  we  stepped  out.  A  hubbub,  and  confused 
arginneut,  and  moving  of  pai)er8,  followed  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  wc  were  called  back. 

"  '  We  arrive  at  the  conclusion  with  regret,  ^Ir.  Ham- 
mersmith ;  but  your  manner  will  jK-nnit  no  other  course,' 
said  the  president.  '  You  still  jK-rsist  in  ri-fusing  to  ex- 
plain your  connection  with  this  all'air?  * 

'*  '  I  do,  sir,  most  ixslitel}-,  but  most  emphatically.' 

"  '  We  are  comi)clletl,  then,  to  announce  to  30U  that 
you  are  susjx^nded  for  six  months.  You  will  be  expected 
to  pass  this  period  in  stud}' ;  and  you  will  to-morrow  bo 
informed  with  whom.' 

"  '  Thank  you,  sir  :  is  that  all?  '  asked  Tom.  Dnniiner 
bowed  his  head,  looking  daggers  at  Tom,  and  we  left." 

"  Is  he  really  susixjnded,  George?  Is  it  tnie?"  asked 
Miss  Darb}',  showing  more  interest  than  was  discreet. 

"  True  as  gospel,  I'm  sorr}*  to  say,"  said  Goldie,  "  un- 
less 3  our  father,  or  someboily,  can  get  it  altered,  lint  gra- 
cious !  Ihuimiersmith  is  in  such  a  rage  now,  that  I  doubt 
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whether  he  would  stay  in  Cambridge,  if  they  would  let 
hijn." 

"  Poor  fellow!  What  did  j'ou  say  to  huu?"  asked 
EUen. 

"  Oh  !  I  went  right  up  to  his  room  with  him  :  and  wo 
had  such  a  hall-hour's  talk  as  1  have  never  had  with  a 
man  in  my  life,  Ellen,  I  can  tell  jou.  lie  is  a  stunning 
fellow,  by  Jove  I  " 

"  Can  3'ou  tell  me  what  he  said?  " 

"  Wh}',  of  course  he  was  awfull}'  cut  up,  when  he  saw 
what  he  had  really  done,  and  appreciated  it  was  all  his 
own  fault,  and  might  have  been  avoided.  But  I  knew  his 
temper  well  enough  not  to  make  it  worse  b}*  teUing  him 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  ;  and,  'jwn  my  word,  I  was 
so  delighted  with  his  pluck,  tliat  I  could  hardly  make  up 
my  mind  to  call  it  a  mistake." 

"  But  it  was,  George,  it  was.  I  am  so  sorry  he  spoke 
out  so!  " 

''  "Well,  perhaps  it  was.  But  don't  let  us  cry  over  spilled 
milk.     The  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  save  the  poor  fellow." 

"  Certainly  we  must."  And  the  brave  girl  stood  up  as 
though  she  were  going  at  once  to  do  it.  "But  what  did 
he  say,  George?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  all  he  said,  Nell :  I've  no  right 
to  tell  you  all.  Of  course  he  rage<l  round,  and  said  he 
would  shoot  the  man  who  had  told  such  a  he  about  hun  ; 
for  it  was  a  lie,  —  a  foul,  slanderous  he,  as  he  said.  lie 
was  in  liis  rooms  all  the  time  that  night,  just  as  I  was  ;  and 
he  asked  me  who  I  thought  it  was,  and  I  could  not  give 
the  faintest  guess,  of  course  ;  and  then  he  seemed  to  think 
of  something.  And  he  said  a  good  many  pleasant  things 
to  me,  about  how  I  had  given  him  good  ad\-ice  once, 
which  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him  to  have 
followed,  and  what  an  egregious  fool  he  had  been,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.    That  gave  me  a  good  chance,  Ellen,  which 
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was  all  I  was  waiting  for ;  and  I  assured  him  how  Sorr}'  I 
had  been  for  him,  and  how  I  had  wished  to  speak  to  him, 
and  cheer  liim  up,  but  had  supposed  he  did  not  care  for 
it.  and  might  resent  it.  And  he  said  it  was  the  very 
thing  al)Ove  all  others  that  he  wanted, — my  friemlship 
and  s^-mpath}' ;  that  he  had  been  more  cut  up  than  l»y 
any  thing  else,  because  I  held  off  from  him  (almost  your 
very  wonls,  dear  Kllen),  and  so  on.  You  can  be  sure  I 
made  it  all  riglit,  —  told  him  that  it  had  been  my  fiinlt  all 
along,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  have  been  so  obstinate, 
but  should  have  gone  to  him,  and  tried  to  help  him.  liut 
he  would  not  allow  me  to  put  it  in  that  way,  and  declared 
that  it  was  all  his  own  fault ;  that  he  had  given  me  cause 
for  thinking  harshly  of  him,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  been 
such  a  proud  fool,  (think  of  Hammersmith  calling  himself 
a  proud  fool !  )  he  would  have  c<jmc  to  me  long  ago,  and 
apologized  for  his  ha^ty  words  in  freshman  year,  and  — 
well,  Ellen,  he  behave<l  like  a  brick,  and  I  felt  like  a 
fool  to  have  treated  him  so ;  for  it  might  all  have  been 
avoided  just  as  well  as  not.  And  now  I  sec  thai  your 
advice  was  entirely*  correct,  and  that  I  have  misuntler- 
stood  the  fellow  from  the  very  start." 

"  I'm  very,  very  glad,  George,  that  it  has  all  turned  out 
so  well,  if  we  can  only  do  something  to  save  him.  AVlio 
can  have  been  so  wicked  as  to  tell  such  an  awful  lie  about 
him,  and  alnjut  30U  too?  " 

"  Wc  can't  make  out.  That's  the  very  thing  that 
puzzles  Hammersmith  in  the  whole  matter.  It  is  batl 
enough  taking  care  of  the  scrapes  that  a  fellow  really  gets 
involved  in.  as  Tom  said,  witliout  having  all  the  sins  of 
the  coUeerc  laid  at  vour  door;  and  Hammersmith's  excite- 
nient  is  not  so  much  at  the  idea  of  being  sent  away 
(though  he  feels  that  keenly  enough),  but  at  the  idea  of 
anybody  being  mean  enough  to  slander  him  so  disgrace- 
fully.    Of  course,  if  Tom  had  not  been  so  high-strung,  he 
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miijlit  have  avoided  susi^ension  by  simply  denying  his  con- 
nection with  the  fountain  matter,  as  I  did.  I  had  no  idea 
of  flying  out  at  the  charge  :  it  came  so  suddenly,  in  fact, 
that  I  had  no  time  to  reflect  on  it ;  and  I  was  glad  enough 
to  be  able  to  get  olf  I»y  a  mere  denial.  But  Tuin  had  a 
little  time  to  think  on  it,  you  sec,  —  while  they  were  ques- 
tioning me,  —  and  being  the  impetuous,  o[)on-hearted  fellow 
that  he  is,  he  was  cut  to  the  quick,  I  suppose,  at  the  idea 
of  being  hauleil  up  on  a  dark  charge,  evidently  not  of  a 
sultstantial  character,  and  staljbed  in  the  back,  as  he  put 
it  to  them.  CJracious  !  you  ouglit  to  have  seen  old  Wiz- 
zen  start  when  he  plumped  that  phrase  among  them. 
You  would  have  thought  the  old  bird  had  been  stalilnd 
himself." 

"  You  have  no  idea  who  started  the  report?  He  might 
be  induced  to  withdraw  it,  and  apologize,"  said  Ellen, 
witli  a  simple  knowle«lge  of  ways  and  means. 

'•  Hardly  think  that  would  do  any  goo«l.  You  sec, 
Tom's  manner  of  taking  it  is  what  has  used  him  Uf) :  tlic}' 
cannot  forgive  his  severe  six'cch.  And  Tom  carmot  begin 
to  guess  who  couhl  have  slandered  him  in  this  fashion. 
By  the  way,  I  took  the  liberty  of  a.sking  him  to  come  up 
here  witli  me  just  now  ;  but  he  said  he  could  not  think  of 
it.  He  will  call  to-morrow,  or  before  he  goes  off,  and  say 
good-by,  he  says,  —  the  idea  of  losing  him  just  at  this 
time !  The  crew  will  be  simijl}'  demoralized.  And  I 
shall  feel  that  I  am  partly  to  blame,  for  not  having  stood 
by  him  before,  and  so  kept  Mm  a  little  more  straight. 
Good  gracious  !  good  gracious  !  Tufton,  Tufton  !  Can  it 
be  possible  that  that  fellow  is  pursuing  him  yet?  It  never 
occuiTcd  tome  till  this  moment ;  but  it  is  impossible.  He 
has  been  gone  more  than  a  week  now ;  and  some  fellows 
saw  him  taking  the  cars  for  New  York  in  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  depot.  Hammersmith  told  me  a  great  deal 
about  his  relations  with  that  scouncbel,  moreover,  that  I 
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have  never  known  before ;  and  the  way  the  poor  fellow 
lias  sufrorcd  at  Lis  hands  is  somcthin'X  fn<j:htful ;  but  for 
Heaven's  sake,  Kllen,  never  let  him  know  that  1  have 
hinted  a  word  of  all  this  to  3'ou  !  promise  me." 

"  Of  course,  I  never  will,  George ;  and  I  am  more 
sorry  than  I  can  sa}*  that  it  has  all  ended  in  his  being 
8usi)ended.  lie  shall  not  be.  Come,  George,  what  do 
you  proj)ose?"  And  tlie  fair  cousin,  with  heightened 
color,  and  more  excitement  than  was  common  with  her, 
ran  to  the  door  to  welcome  her  father,  whose  step  she 
heanl  at  the  moment. 

The  warm-hearted  professor  burst  in  upon  their  despair 
with  fresh  news  and  kindl}-  plans ;  and  the  three  fell  to 
talking  of  the  episode  and  of  Hammersmith's  clianccs, 
and  sat  together  Cax  into  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TOE    nAMMEIlSMITII    UUBICOK. 

"Be  boliU,  Be  bolde,  and  evorj-where,  Bo  bold."  — BPENSKB. 
"Ignia  aurum  prubut,  mUvrla  furtcs  vlroa."  —  Skneca. 

MEANWHILE  the  young  gentleman  in  question, 
Mr.  Tom,  was  pacing  his  room,  and  imlulging  in 
reflections  by  no  moans  calcuhitcd  to  cheer  his  despond- 
ency. This,  tlicn,  was  tlie  end  of  all  the  hopes  and 
plans,  the  maternal  anxiet}'  and  uncle's  beneficence,  for 
his  eoUege-career ;  for  the  idea  of  returning  to  Cambridge 
after  his  period  of  rustication  was  over  did  not  once  enter 
the  indignant  3'oung  fc-llow's  head :  he  would  never  think 
of  sucli  a  thing. 

Lope  de  Vega,  jilteil  by  a  dark-e3'ed  seiiorita,  joined 
the  Armada,  we  are  told,  and  used  up,  as  w^adding  for  his 
gim,  the  verses  that  he  had  written  to  his  treacherous 
inamorata.  Tom's  ..Vlma  Mater,  which  he  loved,  and  would 
have  fought  for,  —  though  he  had  done  nothing  cxtraordi- 
nar}- as  yet  to  testify  his  devotion, — had  spurned  him. 
A  false  tale,  a  slander,  had  been  accepted  bj-  her ;  he  had 
been  struck  in  the  dark ;  he  would  have  no  more  of  her. 
And  all  his  rosy  dreams  and  longing,  his  high-hearted 
hopes  and  resolves,  he  now  fashioned  into  sinister  weapons 
against  his  too  cruel  mother,  dipping  them  in  a  dark  bath 
of  i)oisoncd  fceUng.  IIow  gravely  fooUsh  the  reasoning, 
how  simpl}-  impulsive  the  spirit,  of  the  lad,  laj-ing  at  the 
door  of  the  constituted  authorities  the  e\"il  which  his  own 
impetuous  words  had  brought ! 
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Men  droiiix'd  in  to  console,  to  inquire,  to  advise.  It 
■was  a  cold  comfort  and  a  thin  s^^npathy  at  best  that  they 
could  bring;  and  the  sonilire  Hammersmith  did  not  seem 
in  a  mood  to  appreciate  or  to  plan.  AVhat  planning  could 
there  be,  when  the  morrow  would  bring  the  u!(imu(u7n  of 
the  Faculty,  and  he  should  step  forward,  demand  hia 
])aijers,  and  bid  good-bj*  to  the  college  forever?  Should 
he  write  to  his  mother,  advising  her  of  his  coming?  Oh  ! 
where  was  his  uncle  Clarion?  He  sat  down,  and  wrote  to 
his  mother.  He  trie<l  to  <lescribe  it  all  in  a  vein  of  i)leas- 
antry,  as  thougli  it  wen^  not  so  terrible  a  thing  after  all. 
But  his  hand  shook  :  he  was  telling  her  only  half  the 
truth  ;  she  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  Boggle  aflfair. 
He  couM  not  send  her  such  a  letter :  he  tore  it  up. 

His  chum  Pcnhallow  six>nt  the  evening  with  him.  Ho 
was  sympathy  itself.  And  yet  he  was  deep  in  his  own 
troultles,  much  closer  allied  lo  Tom's  than  Hamracj-smith 
knew  ;  and  he  was  waiting  only  the  developments  of  tlie 
morning  to  take  as  decisive  aetion  as  Tom  himself.  How 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  shake  our  own  chains  for  very 
sjKirt  in  our  misery,  looking  with  envy  on  lighter-hearted 
mortals,  whom  we  picture  free  as  air,  unvisited  by  giiefs ! 
Tom  fairly  begrudged  his  chum  the  careless  ease  and 
untroubled  tranfjuillity  of  his  college-life  ;  while  all  the 
time  IVnhallow  was  feeding  on  his  own  bitter  bread,  and 
deb.nting  his  own  sorry  problem.  Should  he  come  fonvaixi 
3-ct?  "Would  it  save  Tom  if  he  did?  Was  it  true  that 
Tom's  own  words  had  Iteen  the  cause  of  his  suspension, 
and  that  the  facult)'  would  go  no  farther  in  their  investi- 
gation, as  manv  men  seemed  to  think?  IVnhallow  was 
as  stanch  a  friend  as  Hammersmith  had  ;  l>ut  was  there 
an}'  thing  to  be  gained  by  opening  his  mouth,  if  Tom  were 
not  to  be  saved  by  the  means?  Pen  didn't  know  ;  and 
being  no  subtle  moralist,  but  a  youth  remarkably  apt  to 
grow  uncommonly  sleepy  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  turned 
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in  at  that  hour,  and  loll  Tom  at  the  table,  a  sheet  of  paper 
before  him,  his  head  leaning  on  his  left  hand. 

Ilamniorsmitb  had  packed  a  few  traps  ;  he  had  tried  to 
write  home ;  he  had  tried  still  harder  to  bring  himself  to 
make  an  apology  to  the  faculty,  as  the  ardent  Pincknoy 
hatl  suggested,  less  afraid  than  Goldie  of  Tom's  resenting 
the  ver}'  suggestion:  but  he  could  not  do  it.  AVhat? 
a[)ologize  to  men  who  had  listened  to  a  vile  slander,  sum- 
moning him  to  answer  it  without  telling  him  its  origin  and 
its  author?  Get  down  on  his  knees  to  such  men?  Never ! 
And  the  blood  of  all  the  Hammersmiths  was  up;  and  tho 
much-tossed  Tom  put  on  his  Iwt,  and  went  out  into  tho 
still  night. 

He  hardly  knew  what  course  he  took :  he  wandered 
about  without  aim.  He  was  on  fire  when  he  came-  out ; 
he  was  breathing  defiance  at  everybo<ly :  but  the  cool  air 
of  mitlnight,  and  the  calm  stars,  looking  down  on  joy  and 
misery  alike  with  impassive  gaze,  came  to  quiet  his  raging 
mood,  and  lead  Despair  with  gentle  luiml  into  a  land  of 
hope  and  quiet  reflection. 

Here  were  the  steps  of  Hanard  Hall,  where  he  had  fii-st 
met  Goldie.  Here  was  the  hall  whence  he  had  rushed  ex- 
ultant, brandishing  his  entrance-papers,  and  faUing  into 
the  arms  of  his  classmates  below  stairs.  And  there  was  the 
ver}'  spot  where  his  dear  olil  uncle  had  waited  for  him  in 
his  barouche,  drawn  up  outside  the  gate,  and  received  the 
young  freshman  with  hearty  congratulations.  There  was 
the  Delta,  where  his  first  stout  struggle  with  the  sopho- 
mores had  taken  place ;  where  Breese  had  distinguished 
himself,  and  vaulted  the  fence,  just  here,  as  he  fled  for  his 
rooms.  And  he  stood  on  the  xery  spot  where  McGregor 
had  caught  him  up,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  pluclcy 
stand  against  him  in  the  game.  Goldie 's  old  rooms, 
whore  he  had  played  such  different  parts ;  the  old  Hollis 
I*ump,  where  he  had  cooled  his  lips  so  many  times,  rush- 
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ing  in  from  cricket,  or  football,  or  rapid  constitutional, 
just  in  time  for  recitation  ;  the  Institute,  scene  of  Ids  early 
initiation  and  first  otrice-holding ;  all  the  different  land- 
marks ol  his  bright  college-life, — must  he  leave  these  in 
disgrace,  and  look  back  ui)on  them  as  onl}'  the  fragments 
of  a  broken  dream?  The  swaging  foliage  of  the  elms, 
that  have  listened  to  so  man}'  vows  and  pravers,  songs 
and  shouts,  before,  and  dropi)ed  their  flickering  shadows 
on  the  merrj-  and  the  grave,  the  thoughtful  scholar  and 
the  idle  reveller  alike,  rose  and  fell  with  a  quiet  night- 
•wliisiK>r  alx)ve  young  Tom,  pacing  under  their  arches  for 
the  last  time,  as  he  thought,  poor  fellow  !  The  last  lights 
went  out,  and  he  was  alone  with  the  stars  and  the  night, 
lie  thought  of  his  mother  and  his  sweet  young  sister 
Mabel,  and  of  all  the  wild  nights  of  the  past  jear ;  an<l 
he  cursed  himself  for  all  the  wicked  extravagance  and 
folly  which  had  kept  him  from  the  high  courses  on  which 
he  had  started. 

It  was  a  sad,  bitter  fight  that  he  was  fighting  with  him- 
self; fighting  to  decide  if  he  were  to  gain  that  victory 
which  is  greater  than  the  taking  of  cities,  or  to  slink  off 
in  disgrace,  lowering  liis  lance,  and  confessing  defeat ; 
such  a  fight  as  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Danlan  fought,  stub- 
born, bitter,  shield  to  shield,  and  axe  to  axe,  till  Amadis, 
sore-pressed  and  well-nigh  fainting,  beheld  the  fair  Oriana 
at  her  window,  received  new  strength,  and  conquered.  If 
only  at  the  window  of  Hope  some  fair  Oriana  might  apjx^ar 
to  Tom  !  If  onl}'  he  knew  that  while  he  was  struggling 
thus,  and  facing  the  conflict  within  his  own  heart,  there 
was  some  radiant  presence  working  for  him,  about  him, 
around  him,  —  who  shall  sa}-  if  not  within  him  ?  —  inspiring 
him  to  beworth}'  of  himself!  But  Tom  knew  little  of  the 
sources  of  his  strength  from  within  and  from  without.  lie 
ha<l  small  conception  of  the  ix)wer  of  sentimental  inspira- 
tion ;  and  he  knew  nothing  of  a  certain  earnest  little  trii>- 
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artitc  meeting  that  was  jnst  about  breaking  up,  as  he  went 
over  towards  the  river,  aeross  Ilananl  Square.  lie  knew 
onlytliat  everybody  seemed  to  be  against  him,  and  that  his 
own  ra.sh  temper  had  wTought  him  nothing  but  harm  from 
his  earhest  college-days, — first  with  Goldie,  afterwards 
witli  Ladbroke,  then  with  the  Uogglcs,  the  disgusting  Bog- 
gles !  and  now  finally  with  the  facult}'  itself.  "Whom  could 
lie  imagine  working  for  him,  even  with  i)rayers,  and  with 
what  etfoct,  in  any  ease,  if  Ids  own  temper  insisted  on  run- 
ning awa}-  with  him,  and  working  his  ruiu?  No  :  it  was  a 
pingle-handrd  fight.  Hammersmith  vs.  Circumstance;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  Tom  was  not  deciding  to  call  it  a  drawn 
battle,  and  retire  from  the  field,  so  hard  the  conditions, 
and  so  relentless  the  malice  of  the  warfare  appeared  to 
him.     But  Oriana  was  coming. 

Tom  dill  not  reflect,  indeeil,  that  he  was  merel}'  meeting 
the  orilinary  fate  of  his  race,  merely  drawing  near  that 
university  Rubicon,  where  so  many  Hammersmiths  had 
halted,  and  turned  back,  —  at  the  full  stream  of  sophomore 
life.  Nor  would  the  reflection  have  brought  a  fit  conso- 
lation in  -v-iew  of  the  circumstances  of  his  own  suspen- 
sion. There  was  something  comparatively  manly  (in  Mr. 
Tom's  mind  at  least)  in  plunging  Hammersmith-fashion 
into  some  dangerous  adventure,  and  being  sent  awa^'  a 
local  hero.  The  family  displeasure  and  admiring  conster- 
nation of  young  sisters  and  cousins  might  be  endured  in 
a  mart3Tdom  like  that,  and  Tom  was  sure  that  he  could 
have  carrietl  off  such  a  dismissal  with  not  unbecoming 
dignity  and  case.  But  to  be  sent  away  for  nothing,  (what 
youth  will  admit  that  hast}*  words  are  any  thing?)  to  be 
turned  adrift  with  all  the  disgrace,  and  none  of  the  eclat, 
which  his  ancestor  Hammersmiths  had  carried  off,  —  that 
was  too  much,  that  was  too  humiliating. 

Thus  reflecting,  thus  torn  with  his  restless  thoughts,  he 
passed,  almost  without  noticing,  his  old  freshman  quar- 
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ters  in  the  Brattle  House.  He  turned,  ami  went  under  tba 
ehadovT  of  Tufton's  deserted  rooms,  forsaken  hy  even 
boozy  Jordan  now,  and  made  his  wa}'  to  the  boat-houses 
b}'  a  natural  impulsion.  He  crossed  the  narrow  plank 
leadinfij  over  the  marshes:  he  opened  the  houses  witli  a 
ki'3'  that  he  carried,  and  sat  down  on  the  timbers,  facing 
the  water. 

Here  was  the  scene  of  his  first  considerable  triumphs  in 
BiK)rt3.  Here  he  had  first  paddlinl  out  in  freslunan  jear, 
an<l  astonished  onlookers  by  his  faultless  stroke.  Up  3on- 
diT  tackle  he  had  climl>cd  many  a  time,  returniufj  from  a 
l)ull  with  a  crew.  At  this  very  d»x)r  he  had  issued  to  take 
liis  scat  in  the  famous  six  of  his  first  year,  which  had 
quitti'il  itself  so  well,  and  in  the  'Varsity,  only  a  few  days 
ago  now,  followed  I)}'  the  hopes  and  praise  of  the  college. 

There  was  TuHon's  favorite  lounging-place,  in  that 
corner,  sheltcre<l  from  the  wind.  Tom  ]i:ul  seen  him  many 
a  time  standing  there,  lazily  watching  the  crews,  and  mak- 
ing those  investigations  whose  puqwse  we  have  now  some- 
what divined, — and  Tom,  too,  alas  !  Ah,  how  he  remem- 
bered Tufton's  ver}'  words  as  he  s])oke  admiringly  of  Tom's 
stroke  one  day,  so  long  ago,  and  asked  him  up  for  a  glass 
of  wine  !  And  this  man,  who  had  professed  such  friend- 
ship, who  had  been  at  his  side  for  weeks  and  months,  who 
had  initiated  him  into  wajs  and  places  which  now  maxlc 
him  sick  as  he  thought  of  them, — this  man  had  turned 
on  him,  and  swindled  him,  and  li«'d  to  him,  and  made  him 
a  laughing-stock  among  his  friends !  For  this  man's 
friendship  he  had  sacrificed  CloMie  and  Brecse  and  Albe- 
marle, and  hosts  of  good  men,  with  whom  his  relations  had 
been  only  lukewarm  in  consequence  of  his  absorption  with 
Tufton.  For  him  he  had  given  hot,  cruel  words  to  Gohhe, 
best  of  follows  !  Through  liim,  bah,  the  Boggle  !  The  long 
asinine  folly,  the  -s-ulgar  suiTonndings,  the  double-faced 
actress,  the  soi-difsant  father,  the  wretched  i)romisc  to  pay, 
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and  all  the  misery  which  it  had  brought  to  him ! — lliis 
note  !  How  could  he  ever  pa\-  it?  Could  he  ever  pay  it? 
Ought  he  to  pay  it  if  he  could  ?  IVuhallow  was  right : 
Tom  had  started  for  Boston  to  ask  his  lawyers  if  the  law 
could  compel  him  to  discharge  an  obUgation  which  his 
honor  told  him  was  not  binding ;  but  renhallow  did  not 
know  that  he  had  quailed  at  asking  the  humiliating  <]ues- 
tion,  and  having,  possibly,  to  tell  the  whole  story,  by  way 
of  explanation,  and  had  come  back  to  Cambridge  with  his 
doubts  unsettled. 

Later  financial  embarrassments,  a  hca^•ier  note  ap- 
proaching i)rotest,  may  bring  more  distress  and  consterna- 
tion in  their  train,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  more  harrowing, 
than  the  sudden  dismay  with  which  a  youth  is  over- 
whelmed wlien  caught  in  a  maze  like  Tom's.  To  l)c  sus- 
l)ended  in  so  causeless  a  way,  to  leave  behind  a  fair  repu- 
tation scarred  and  broken  with  folly,  and  seeming  vice  and 
extravagance,  that  was  grievous  enough  surely ;  l)ut  to 
have  the  truculent  Boggle  following  hhn,  like  a  Nemesis, 
with  Tom's  signature  on  his  pai)er,  —  folhnving  him,  as  he 
knew  he  would,  wherever  he  went ;  to  feel  that  sooner  or 
later  he  must  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  obtain  help 
from  somebody  (he  scarcely  dared  think  from  whom),  or 
else  miserably  evade  his  promise, — that  was  too  much! 
How  could  he  evade  it  ?  What  desperate  measure  could 
he  adopt  to  free  himself  from  the  toils  wliich  had  been 
gathering  about  him  for  months  now?  Why  not  end  it 
all  by  flight?  "Wh}-  not —  But  do  not  brood  on  your 
desperate  chances,  dear  Tom.  or  let  your  thoughts  drop  to 
the  cool  depths  and  quiet  rest  below  the  dark  flood  at  your 
feet,  lapping  the  timbers  with  gentle  wash.  It  is  cow- 
ardly, it  is  unbecoming  a  Hammersmith  —  and  Oriana  is 
coming ! 

He  starts  up,  shakes  himself  as  with  fresh  resolution, 
and  walks  rapidly  to  his  rooms.     Whence  the  new  hope. 
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the  brighter  vision,  had  come,  he  knew  not ;  nor  can  any 
of  us  know.  But  if  prayers  avail,  and  maidenly  interces- 
sion can  do  its  pure  oilke  without  the  medium  of  personal 
presence,  there  was  passini^  into  Tom's  soul  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  delicious  upUlling  strength  from  a  source 
which  would  have  surprised  the  gootl  fellow  not  a  Utile, 
had  he  been  told  of  it,  but  the  effects  of  which  he  felt 
roost  markedly,  thanking  Go^l. 

There  was  much  hubbub  and  dismay  next  morning  in 
the  college- world.  Ilamnursmith  8usi)ended !  It  could 
not  be!  In  the  liradstreet  scraixj?  Imix)ssible !  A 
dozen  men  could  swear  that  he  had  gone  quietly  to  his 
rooms  after  the  firenun's  retreat.  ^Vs  many  more  could 
testify,  if  they  would,  that  no  Ilannnersmith  had  been  with 
them  in  their  after  vandalism.  But  would  these  latter 
come  forwanl  and  testify  ?  And  would  their  words  save 
Hammersmith,  whose  own  words  had  Ix-en  his  niin? 
Nobody  could  say  ;  and  Penhallow  was  va.stly  troubled  in 
spirit  with  certain  facts  which  he  was  carrying  in  liis  head. 

A  monster  i^tition  was  started.  The  sophomore  class, 
to  a  man,  put  down  their  names ;  and  the  other  classes 
came  forward  almost  unanimously  to  save  Hammersmith, 
and  stave  off  the  chances  of  defeat  at  Worcester.  The 
faculty  was  to  Ix;  most  respectfully  ix'titioned  to  review 
the  Hammersmith  case,  and  receive  the  testimony  of  men 
who  couUl  show  that  he  had  no  connection  with  the  affair. 
Classmates,  members  of  the  'Varsity,  men  who  hardly 
knew  him  except  by  sight,  called  to  beg  him  to  apologize 
to  the  faculty,  and,  for  the  honor  of  the  university,  not 
give  up  his  seat  in  the  crew  so  easily. 

Tom  was  flattered,  he  felt  his  importance,  he  was  sorry 
to  be  going ;  but  he  would  never  write  an  ajwlog}-.  He 
packed  more  of  his  effects  ;  he  collected  a  few  tradesmen's 
bills  ;  he  called  on  Miss  Darby,  and  bade  her  good-by  in  a 
way  that  made  that  collected  young  woman's  heart  give 
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a  groat  throb  of  pity  for  poor  broken  Tom  ;  and  then  he 
waitt'tl  and  waited  for  the*  linal  word  from  the  aufhorilios, 
wiicn  ho  Il'lt  that  he  would  take  sueh  pk-asure  in  announ- 
cing his  determination  to  "  take  up  his  connections  "  fortli- 
with,  and  never  return  to  the  cold  hospitahty  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Karly  in  the  afternoon  the  presidi-nt's  freshman  was 
cliniliing  to  Tom's  rooms  again.  He  handed  Tom  a  note, 
this  time  from  Dr.  Briml>h'com,  requesting  him  to  call  at 
once  at  his  study  ;  and  Tom  went  olf  from  an  anxious 
roomful  of  friends,  to  hear  his  fate. 

What  passed  in  tiiat  inteniew  ma}'  l)etter  not  V)e  de- 
scribed,—  how  the  good  doctor  received  Hammersmith 
most  cordially,  in  a  manner  besiH'aking  his  hearty  83'mpa- 
thy,  ami  j)roceeded  at  once  to  (he  obje<'t  of  his  summons, 
the  faculty  having  deputed  him  to  talk  the  matter  over 
calmly  with  Ilaiumersmith,  who  had  evidently  not  been 
impUcatcil  in  the  olfencc  (as  the}'  had  since  learned  from 
a  trustworthy  source),  and  to  endeavor  to  adjust  the 
nuittcr  satisfactoiily  ;  how  T(im  would  listen  to  no  ad- 
vances which  did  not  inchule  the  tlisclosurc  of  the  origin 
of  the  slander  against  him,  although  he  was  most  sen- 
sibly touched,  and  deeply  thankful  for  the  doctor's  kind 
deahng ;  how  the  doctor  argued  with  him  at  greater 
length,  and  nearly  persuaded  him  that  he  was  marring  his 
own  lU'e  by  mere  obstinacy,  and  quite  natural  youthful 
indignation  ;  how  the  doctor  could  not  quite  conceal  his 
admuation  for  Tom's  fine  rage  and  manly  bearing ;  and 
how,  at  length,  producing  a  small  scrap  of  paper,  he 
told  Hammersmith  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  paper 
charging  Hammersmith  with  comphcity  in  the  fountain 
aiTak.  He  was  not  exactly  authorized  to  deliver  this 
paper  to  Tom,  he  added  ;  but  he  could  take  the  liberty  of 
doing  so,  if  Tom  would  but  go  with  him  to  the  president's, 
and  retract  the  severe  language  which  he  had  used  in  the 
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faculty  room.  And  Tom  still  1k-U1  out ;  but  the  fatlu'rly 
intcn-Ht  of  the  kiinl-heaitctl  doctor,  the  sight  of  the  pajHT 
almost  within  his  grasp,  the  thought  of  his  mother  let  wa 
hope,  ami  the  ease  of  stepping  aeross  tc  the  president's 
with  IJrimhloeom,  and  saying  the  simple  five  words  to  the 
offended  Dummer,  all  conspired  to  weaken  his  resistance  ; 
and  at  last  he  said,  — 

"  I  will  do  so,  doctor,  if  you  think  hest." 

The  doctor  was  handing  him  the  i)apcr,  when  he  stopped 
and  said,  — 

"  But  I  had  forgotten  that  the  faculty  make  it  a  condi- 
tion in  the  case,  that  you  shall  not  take  part  in  any  more 
rowing  this  term,  Mr.  Hammersmith,  ami  shall  show  a 
connm-ndaMe  devotion  to  your  college-duties." 

Tom  was  more  aghast  than  ever,  —  this  condition  thrust 
in  just  when  every  thing  seemed  working  smoothly  for 
him !  And  again  he  refused  to  have  an}*  thing  to  do 
with  the  retraction.  But  the  doctor  did  not  mean  that  the 
fine,  stubhorn  fellow  should  destroy  his  whole  college- 
career  from  sheer  iK-rversity  ;  and,  with  that  suave  ami 
genial  jM^rsistence  which  brought  men  down  so  effectually, 
he  worked  away  at  Tom  till  he  cahned  his  fresh  fury,  and 
the  paper  was  hande<l  to  him. 

It  was  undated,  signed  with  no  name,  and  ran  simply  :  — 

I  have  the  honor  of  reporting  that  Mr.  Goldio  and  Mr.  Il.iin- 
nicrsinith  were  conconied  in  the  dostruction  of  the  fountain  on  Mr. 
Brailstrt'ct's  proumls  on  Friday  night  last,  and  were  chief  artors 
in  tlie  disturbance  of  that  night.  X. 

A  simple  enough  slander,  which  a  word  from  Hammer- 
smith migiit  have  refuted  at  once.  But  some  idea  of  hi.s 
state  of  mind  on  reading  the  small  paper  may  be  had, 
when  it  is  known,  that  on  opening  the  fatal  missive,  and 
casting  his  eye  rapidly*  at  its  flourishing  chirograi>hy,  Tom 
recognized  at  a  glance  the  well-known,  too  well-known, 
hand  of  Tuflon,  my  Lord  Tufton,  whose  ciuiously-folded 
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notes  he  had  so  often  found  on  his  centre-table,  or  stuck 
uj)  ill  his  mirror,  inviting  him  here  ami  there. 

The  goo<l  doctor  was  rather  astonished  at  this  cool 
reading  of  the  note  where  he  had  cxpeeted  excitement ; 
but  Tom  was  stunned,  stnnne<l  l)y  the  persevering  malig- 
nity of  Tufton's  hatred  ;  and  saving  merely,  "  It  is  a 
slander,  ray  dear  doctor,  a  foul  slantler  and  a  lie!"  he 
fuldcil  the  note  carelessl}',  and  they  went  off  to  tlic  presi- 
dent's. 

A  little  later  Tom  was  seen  crossing  the  quadrangle 
towards  his  rooms.  A  wild  crowd  ijounced  upon  him  as 
he  went,  and  pliwl  him  with  eager  questions. 

*'  IIow  is  it?     IIow  is  it,  Hammersmith?     Any  hope?  " 

"Oh,  it's  all  right!  I'm  not  going  off,"  said  Tom 
quii'tly ;  and  the  crowd  danced  al)out  him,  nn«l  hugged 
him,  and  (•lieere«l  (the  usual  demonstration  of  university 
joy,  you  will  observe),  till  the  quadrangle  echoed  with 
the  noise  of  tlieir  shouts. 

""Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Tom?  You  don't  seem 
partieularly  glad.    Have  you  munlered  old  Brimblecom?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  IJut  the  fact  is,  fellows,  I  am  forbidden 
to  row  any  more  this  term,  and  I  was  "  — 

"  Forltidden  to  row  !  Goo<l  Lord,  you  don't  mean  it ! 
Well,  never  mind,  old  fellow,  cheer  up !  We'll  fix  that 
all  right!  "  And,  sure  enough,  the  monster  petition  was 
produced  (it  had  not  3et  been  handed  in),  its  caption  was 
altered  completely,  to  cover  an  urgent  appeal  that  Ham- 
mersmith might  be  allowed  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  uni- 
versity crew,  where  his  loss  would  be  irreparable  ;  and  the 
long  anay  of  names  was  actuall}'  pasted  below  this  praj'er, 
and  sent  in  to  the  faculty. 

But  that  august  body  had  3-ielded  ix>ints  enough :  on  this 
it  was  inexorable.  Glad  as  Tom  was  then  to  unpack 
his  tiamks,  and  settle  once  more  into  his  old  life  (his  new 
life,  I  should  say) ,  and  save  himself  and  his  poor  mother 
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the  dis^acc  which  had  hiinp;  over  him,  it  was  with  very 
hitter  feeUngs  and  sad  repining  that  he  gave  up  his  oar 
to  Albertson  that  evening,  and,  standing  at  the  boat- 
houses,  saw  the  old  boat  go  Hashing  tlown  the  river  with- 
out him,  under  Miles's  long,  swinging  stroke. 

But  Oriana  did  not  so  much  think  of  Tom's  handing 
over  a  bit  of  pine  tinilnT  to  Albertson,  and  giving  way  to 
regrets  and  self-reproaches  instead  of  "giving  way" 
undtr  Me(Jregor'8  sharp  orders  in  the  boat:  she  was 
rather  rejoiced  that  she  had  such  a  dear  father,  who  was 
such  a  frii-nd  of  young  men,  as  well  as  such  an  intimate 
of  Dr.  IJriinblecom's ;  antl  that  the  man  who  had  saved 
her  life  had  been  rescued  from  susi)ension  through  en- 
treaties of  her  own. 

And  the  Tiifton  note,  the  real  authors  of  the  vandalism, 
and  the  IJoggle  promise  to  pay? 

The  note  from  "  X  "  Tom  did  not  show  to  a  soul  (for 
some  d.nys  at  least),  excepting  only  Gohlie,  who  had 
surely  an  equal  right  to  know  the  source  of  the  slander 
involving  himself  as  well  as  Hammersmith,  and  who  was 
drawn  even  more  closrly  to  Tom  by  h-arning  how  fat.TJIy 
and  skilfully  the  unscrupulous  diplonuitist  had  tracked  his 
vietim  all  these  weeks.  Tuflon  must,  of  course,  be  still 
hiding  in  Boston.  Woe  to  him  if  Ilannnersmith  or 
Goldie  should  come  ujwn  him  while  this  outrage  is  fresh 
in  their  minds ! 

The  faculty  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  its  success 
in  enforcing  discipline  ;  ami  proceeding  to  decimate  the 
class,  and  having  already  selected  several  entirely  inno- 
cent men,  including  Albemarle  and  Freemantle,  the  real 
otTendcrs  were  shamed  into  confession,  came  fonvard,  and 
gave  themselves  up ;  and  Penhallow  and  two  men  who 
have  not  figured  in  this  histor}'  were  suspended  for  six 
months  as  the  ringleaders. 

How  the  Bonnie  note  would  ever  have  been  met,  if  i* 
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had  not  been  for  a  sudden  apparition  in  the  collcge-3ard, 
is  hard  to  say.  But  when  the  time  for  the  second  pay- 
ment—  the  lirst  three  hundred  dollars  —  was  several  days 
overdue,  and  old  Boggle  had  left  a  greas}-  card  of  threats 
umlcr  Tom's  door,  demanding  innnediate  satisfaction  under 
penalty  of  public  disclosure  and  prosecution,  Tom  was  at 
his  wits'  end  for  some  way  out  of  his  web.  Suddenly, 
one  al\i'rnoon,  he  heard  a  familiar  volley  of  '^  Gad,  sirs  !  " 
under  his  window,  and,  rushing  down,  ran  plump  into  the 
arms  of  his  bronzed  lincle  Gayton,  who  was  about  mount- 
ing his  stairway,  stouter  and  grayer  than  when  he  had  leil, 
but  jolly  anil  opix>rtune  as  ever. 

To  learn  Tom's  story,  with  all  its  important  details, — 
which  Tom  told  with  shame  not  unmixed  with  a  pleasant 
sense  of  relief,  —  and  to  run  over  his  own  roving  histoiy 
since  he  had  letl  Tom  so  many  months  ago,  was  not  the 
work  of  a  single  hour,  or  a  single  evening.  It  was  a 
long  story  on  Tom's  part :  it  was  a  merr}',  intenuittent 
chronicle  on  the  part  of  his  uncle,  —  how  he  had  sailed 
away  to  China  with  a  sinking  heart,  and  arrived  to  find 
his  business  going  at  sixes  and  sevens  till  he  had  put  his 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  brought  his  sturdy  business- 
head  to  bear  on  the  matter,  and  had  left,  after  a  jear, 
w  ith  prosixirity  showing  its  shiny  face  in  his  coflfers,  where 
before  there  had  been  ever-increasing  elbow-room  for  panic. 

How  the  dear  old  philosopher  laughed  over  Tom's  stor)', 
as  its  ridiculous  incidents  were  told  him  !  How  he  amazed 
Tom  by  his  eas}'  reception  of  all  the  more  distressing  fea- 
tures of  the  business! — the  midnight  imprisonment  with 
old  Boggle,  the  extorted  note,  the  previous  loan  to  Tufton, 
and  ray  lord's  treachery  throughout.  He  did  his  very 
philosopliical  best  to  control  his  miith,  and  to  look  be- 
comingl}-  severe  at  proper  inten'als ;  but  his  nephew  alive 
and  well  before  his  eyes,  an  early  appreciation  that  the 
biLsincss  was  not  so  bad  as  Tom  would  make  out  and  as 
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he  had  at  first  feared,  an<l  a  not  inexcusaMc  or  unaoconnt- 
aide  tinge  of  delight  at  finding  the  same  old  Ilainniei-smith 
pliiek  and  love  of  warfare  and  stiff- neekedness  still  crop- 
ping out,  would  not  allow  him  to  look  on  the  serious  side 
of  the  affair  for  long  at  a  time,  but  tended  to  his  exceed- 
ing nuTrinient. 

"  80  the  old  Ix)}-  turninl  the  kc}'  on  you,  that  night,  eh? 
Gad,  sir,  why  didn't  30U  munler  hira?  Kam  him  into  the 
closet,  and  elojK?  over  the  roof-tops  with  tlie  daughter, 
like  young  Loehinvar,  who  came  up  out  of  the  West? 
Camltridge  is  to  the  westwanl,  eh?  Ilml  his  hand  on  a 
pistol!  What  of  that?  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  a  pis- 
tol some  day,  hinnph  !  "  And  he  instinctively  put  his  hand 
to  hi.s  forehead.  "  Kh?  Ferocious  old  party  !  Diath  in 
his  eye !  All  the  more  glorj'  in  getting  away  with  him  ! 
TIm'  Ilammorsniith  bloo<l  is  only  fairl}-  arouse<l  when  it  is 
IHjunding  away  in  an  uphill  game ;  di«ln't  3'ou  know  that, 
my  boy?"  And  tlic  old  ft  How  rattled  on  tlms  about 
Tom's  various  experii-nees,  cheering  him  amazingly  with 
his  merry  tn-atmcnt  «»f  it  all,  seeing  that  he  cheered  him, 
and  so  rollicking  on  with  him,  and  chafling  him  the  more. 

Tom  o|>ened  his  heart  to  him,  at  last,  as  he  hml  never 
cxix»cted  to  be  able  to  do  to  anylnxl}'  on  the  subject.  Ho 
told  him  the  whole  sorry  stor}-  of  his  connection  with  Tuf- 
ton  :  how  he  had  been  flattered  at  the  first  bj'  his  polite 
attentions  ami  marke«l  discrimination,  led  on  by  his  i)leas- 
ant  sni)pcrs  and  wily  tactics,  going  so  far  as  to  quarrel 
with  Cioldie,  the  best  friend  he  had,  on  his  account,  and 
fin.ally  bringing  up  in  this  wretched  Boggle  business 
and  Tufton's  slanderous  accusation  before  the  faculty  ; 
and  how  he,  Tom,  had  shamefully  neglected  his  good 
friends,  the  Darbys  and  F.iyerweathcrs  and  Summenlales, 
till  he  was  so  inextricably  involved  with  all  this  mass 
of  intrigue,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  show  his  face  among 
them,  and  didn't  see  how  he  could  ever  regain  his  footing 
with  them. 
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*'  A  bad  fellow,  a  bad  fellow,  Tiifton  !  "  said  Mr.  Gay- 
ton.  "  But  a  sly-wittcd  schemer,  Tom,  a  low-born,  sl}'- 
witlod  schemer !  Gad,  sir !  the  way  that  class  of  men, 
with  their  cursed  hyi)Ocrisy  of  good  manners,  and  their 
showy  seductions,  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  3'oung 
fellows  (and  old  fellows,  too,  for  that  mattiT,  unless  they 
know  a  thing  or  two)  is  something  fearful !  Don't  take 
on  abou^.  it,  though,  Tom,  my  boy.  From  your  account, 
you  mus^^  have  plenty  of  company  in  your  victimizing, 
eh?  Eh?  Malachite,  Malachite  —  it  must  be  the  son  of 
old  Mrs.  Malachite,  flame  of  Minturn's  in  the  last  century  I 
Gad  !  but  there's  a  satauic  grimness,  a  sort  of  poetic  jus- 
tice, in  the  fellow's  bleetling  you  young  rascals,  and  then 
inviting  you  to  a  feast  providetl  by  your  own  kindness, 
paid  for  out  of  your  own  i)ockets,  eh  !  A  sort  of  IVlo- 
pean  ban(iuet,  —  isn't  that  what  you'd  call  it?  A  shrewd 
fellow,  Tom,  a  devilish  shrewd  fellow  !  The  dcuse  of  it  is, 
how  he  could  ever  have  kept  it  up  so  long.  Two  or  three 
years !  Everylxxly  glad  enough  to  keep  mum  alwut  his 
own  folly,  I  supiwse,  and  nobody  daring  to  take  the  vil- 
lain by  the  bearil,  till  you  came  along,  Tom.  iSo  Breese 
did  you  a  gooil  turn,  eh?" 

"  Yes  :  Breese  is  a  good  fellow,  a  mighty  good  fellow  ! 
But,  by  Jove  !  I  wish  I  could  have  caught  Tullon  !  He 
wouldn't  have  had  "  — 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  you  would  have  done, — 
thrashed  him,  as  I  saw  j'ou  thrashing  a  sophomore  on 
the  Delta  last  year, — only  you  were  on  the  underside! 
for  convenience  of  fighting,  I  suppose.  Y'ou  would  have 
had  a  big  row,  an  awful  exposure,  no  end  of  scandal, 
your  mother  in  tears,  and  you  butting  j'our  head  against 
a  stone  wall  in  despair ;  while  now  we  can  manage  it  all 
well  enough.  Tufton  has  gone,  good  riddance  !  Boggle's 
note  we  can  manage,  — money  obtained  under  duress,  — ■ 
though  I  have  a  mind  to  take  it  out  of  your  allowance, 
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you  young  reprobate,  just  for  a  lesson  !  And,  as  for  your 
never  being  able  to  regain  your  footing  with  your  Cam- 
bridge friends,  don't  you  deceive  yourself!  Gad,  man  I 
what  have  vou  done  to  be  ashamed  of?  My  word  for  it, 
you'll  l)e  reciiived  with  open  arms  wJK'never  you  make 
your  first  bow  in  their  parlors.  Have  /  lost  niy  footing 
with  the  good  and  the  great?  Kh?  But  you  are  sareas- 
tic  at  times,  I  rememlx-r ;  and  you  need  not  answer.  My 
only  fear  is,  that  you  will  meet  sueh  an  ovation  that  your 
silly  young  head  will  be  turneil,  you  rogue  !  Nothing  like 
an  adventure  and  a  little  dubious  glory  to  make  way  witli 
the  women,  Tom  ;  though  I  would  not  ini-uleate  that  as  a 
doctrine  for  young  men  to  live  up  to :  men  lind  it  out 
soon  enough.  Heaven  knows!  " 

And  the  sod-hearted  old  cosmopolitan  was  as  goo<l  as 
his  word  ;  sent  Boggle  a  jwlite  note,  recjuesting  him  to 
call  at  Parker's  on  very  particular  business  ;  receivetl  him 
as  he  might  a  prince,  or  an  interior  Chinaman  from  whom 
he  hope<l  to  buy  a  j^rovinee  full  of  tea  ;  led  gradually  up  to 
the  matter  of  Tom's  promise  to  pay,  with  the  slow  progress 
familiar  to  Oriental  traders  ;  and  then,  by  an  exhiltition  of 
unexix'eted  firmness,  and  knowlcnlgc  of  the  law  in  the  case, 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  pajXT  in  question.  Boggle 
had  of  course  refused  to  make  this  surrender,  and  rose  to 
leave. 

"As3-ou  will,"  said  Mr.  Hammersmith,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "I  invite  you  here  as  a  gentleman;  I  treat 
you  as  a  gentleman  ;  I  talk  over  the  matter  with  you 
quietly  ;  we  both  know  the  follies  of  youth  ;  and  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  you  have  no  shadow  of  right  or  law 
in  demaniUng  payment  of  that  note.  If  you  choose  to 
meet  the  issue  in  a  ditferent  spirit  from  that  in  which  I 
approach  it,  of  course  I  have  no  resource  but  to  insist  on 
my  rights.  Relinquish  that  note  at  once,  before  to-mor- 
row noon,  with  the  one  hundred  dollars  blood-money  that 
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you  have  already  received,  or  I  have  you  arrested  as  a 
criminal,  and  publish  you  to  the  world  as  a  —  you  know 
what!  Good-day,  sir."  And,  bowing  magnificently,  he 
actually  forced  the  mean-spirited  actor  out  of  the  room 
by  his  grand  manner,  without  allowing  him  further  re- 
joinder. 

That  very  evening  came  a  tobacco-scented  note  Ity  the 
hand  of  a  call-boy,  restoring  the  promise  to  pay,  but  Ix'g- 
ging  iuduigi'nce  in  the  matter  of  the  hundred  dollars.  To 
which  Mr.  Ilanunersmith  returned  a  cold  answer  in  a  few 
lines,  to  the  etfect  that  he  thanked  him  for  the  paper ; 
that  the  paltry  sun\  of  a  hundred  dollars  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient account  to  be  mentioned  ;  that  he  had  better  forget 
it,  and  every  thing  connected  with  this  affair,  except  tliat 
he,  Ihunmersmith,  could  sec  a  little  fartlier  througli  a 
millstone  than  most  sub-managers  might  think  iKjssible  ; 
and  that,  if  occasion  arose  at  an^*  time  in  the  future,  he 
might  feel  called  uix)n  to  make  known  to  the  world  (in- 
cluding the  Boston)  which  patronized  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, exactl}'  what  he  had  discovertnl  on  the  other  side 
of  that  grindstone  recently  manipulated  b}-  himself  and  a 
certain  Tufton. 

If  the  old  gentleman  was  amused  at  the  boy's  sprawl- 
ing signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  note  surrendered,  he 
was  sad,  in  his  way,  at  the  thought  of  what  the  30ung 
man  must  have  gone  through  in  all  these  weeks  of  doubt 
and  finr.  But  then  he  caught  sight  of  the  "value 
received"  in  the  note,  and  went  off  into  a  merry  fit  of 
solitary  laughter,  which  would  have  tlirowu  my  Lord  Tuf- 
ton (judicious  smiler!)  into  cou^iUsions,  had  he  seen  its 
uncontrolled  length. 

lie  brought  the  note  post-haste  to  Tom  next  da}-,  and 
delivered  it  with  a  speech  of  mock  gra^•ity,  as  if  he  were 
presenting  his  credentials  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  or 
handing  Tom  a  death-warrant   or  a  marriage-certificate, 
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or  any  thing  else  jwrtcntous,  auJ  twitttd  him  on  tho 
l»hra.se  which  hn<l  cauglit  his  cyo.  lint  Tom  awsurod  him, 
on  the  word  of  a  Ilanmicrsmith,  that  his  honor  was  clear, 
tliat  tho  family  name  had  received  no  blot  from  liim  ;  and 
his  uncle  quickly  changed  the  Bultject  by  congratulating 
him  on  the  happy  termination  of  the  lioggle  imhro'jUo. 

''Halloo!  what's  this?"  said  Titm,  on  receiving  tlic 
awful  document.  "  Tullon's  handwriting,  by  all  that's 
holy  !  "  And,  opening  a  letter-case,  he  took  from  it  the 
small  pajxT  covering  the  fountain  slander,  and  laid  the 
two  side  by  side.  "  I  never  noticed  it  when  I  signed  it. 
The  ver}'  same  !  No  one  ever  crosseil  a  /  like  Tuflon  ; 
and  there  are  the  same  old  cursed  flourishes!  " 

The  two  m<'n  examined  the  papers  ;  no  mistaking  it ; 
Tuflon's  ear-marks  in  both. 

*'  Funny  I  didn't  notice  it  that  night,"  said  Tom. 
"Thought  Doggie  wrote  it  right  before  my  0308.  \\c- 
mcmbcr  now  he  turne<l  his  back  to  me.  Hang  him  !  He 
hail  this  in  his  i>ockct  all  the  time!  Tufton  must  have 
w  ritten  it  in  Cambridge,  the  wretch  !  Or  could  he  have 
written  it  in  Miss  IJoggle's  very  rooms  !  " — Clood  Heavens, 
thr  tom-cat !  The  noise  he  had  heard  that  night !  The 
excitement  of  the  girl,  when  he  hatl  approached  her  dress- 
ing-room, and  several  lesser  incidents  that  had  occuirc^l 
before  and  since  !  Couhl  it  be  that  Tufton  had  a  ha}>it  of 
secreting  himself  in  that  adjoining  room,  listening  to  nil 
liis  twa<ldlc  and  vows,  while  jiretending  that  he  hardly 
dared  speak  to  the  lioggle,  much  less  go  near  her  rooms 
for  fear  of  her  father  ! 

But  these  last  reflections  were  to  liimself ;  and  he  saw 
no  need  of  imparting  this  wretched  phase  of  the  business 
to  his  uncle,  who  would  have  been  perhaps  dangerously 
amused,  to  the  verge  of  a|x)plexy,  by  the  drollery  of  the 
tom-cat  episode.  So  Tom  shook  these  too  iM-rsistent 
thoughts  from  him,  and  reiterated  for  the  hundredth  time 
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the  great,  the  unspeakable  gratitxidc  whieh  he  bore  his 
ijiiele  for  all  his  kiu<lness. 

The  old  gentleman  said,  "  Pooh,  jwoh  !  It's  nothing! 
Onl}-  look  alter  jourself  in  the  future,  Tom,  or  I  disown 
you  !  "  and  rattled  off  to  his  club,  happy  in  the  youngster, 
and  revolving  plans  for  his  vacation. 

For  desi)ite  the  uncle's  jolly  manner,  which  he  thought 
the  best  wav  of  receiving  Tom's  pitiful  tale,  he  was  not  a 
little  disturl)ed  at  the  youtig  man's  sadilened  look,  and 
general  air  of  dejection  and  despair ;  and  he  was  planning 
what  radical  change  of  scenes  and  associations,  for  at 
least  a  part  of  Tom's  summer  vacation,  would  be  best 
calculated  to  restore  him  to  himself,  before  he  should 
return  to  his  mother's  too  watchful  eyes.  Thus  cogitating, 
he  dri'w  up  at  his  club,  met  Shaw  going  up  the  steps,  and 
the  two  old  classmates  joined  forces,  and  soon  agreed 
uix)u  a  summer's  lark,  in  which  Tom,  and  perhaps  some 
of  his  friends,  should  accompany  them. 

Penhallow,  then,  had  been  suspended,  and  Tom  was 
again  alone,  —  lonely  in  that  deeper  sense  in  which 
widowhood  is  loneher  than  cehbacv,  as  "Winthrop  says. 
The  faculty  had  sent  a  not  altogether  imwelcome  letter  to 
Penhallow's  family,  regretting  the  occurrence  which  had 
compelletl  his  departure,  testil^jing  to  Pen's  general  excel- 
lence of  dei)ortment,  and  favorable  influence  in  Cambridge, 
but  intimating  that  this  particular  offence  was  of  so  aggra- 
vated a  nature  that  it  could  not,  in  justice  to  good  disci- 
phne,  be  passed  over  lighth". 

"■  Good-by,  old  fellow!"  said  Penhallow,  bursting  in 
ui)on  Tom,  several  days  after  his  departure  from  Cam- 
bridge. Tom  was  bus}*  on  a  letter  to  his  mother,  to  whom 
his  thoughts  turned  more  often  now,  as  he  was  freed  more 
and  more  from  his  entanglement.  "  Good-b}- :  I'm  not 
coming  back,  as  I  had  proposed.  Going  to  California 
next  week." 
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"Nonsense,  Pen:  you  viust  come  back!     What  am  1 
iroinGr  to  do  without  you?  "  said  Tom. 

"O  Lord  Harry,  you'll  survive!  I'm  not  such  a 
heart-breaker  as  that.  Never  knew  it  bclbre,  at  any  rate  ! 
Fact  is,  this  life  is  too  slow  for  me.  I  can't  screw  all 
this  Greek  and  Latin  into  my  head  ;  and  what  shoukl  I  do 
with  it,  if  I  could?  I'm  too  fond  of  horses  and  out-door 
life,  old  fellow  ;  and  I  think  you  are  too.  An  old  friend  of 
mine.  Bob  Simmons,  —  you've  heard  me  s^jeak  of  him,  — 
has  a  big  ranch  out  near  Santa  Barbara,  or  Los  Angeles, 
or  some  place  there,  —  no  end  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  and 
I'm  going  out  to  join  him.  Governor's  going  to  set  me 
ui),  if  I  like  it ;  and  you  see  if  I  don't  have  you  out  there 
too,  some  day,  or  I  am  vastly  mistaken  in  you,  Tom  !  It's 
a  glorious  wild  life,  —  in  the  sadiUe  most  of  the  time,  and 
a  little  scrimmage  with  the  natives  now  and  then,  a  sort  of 
hall-breed  Mexican  and  Indian,  Simmons  writes  Perkins. 
Just  the  kind  of  life  you  and  I  have  often  talked  of, 
shut  up  in  these  old  walls.  Ilur-rah  !  By  the  way,  I'm 
going  to  leave  'Baldy '  for  you,  Tom,  if  you  want  him, — 
the  horse  you  liked  so  much  last  year.  He's  been  out  to 
pasture  for  some  weeks  ;  but  I  had  him  up  yesterday,  and 
he's  a  stunner,  I  tell  you  !  You'll  take  him,  and  think  of 
me  when  you  ride,  Tom?  Old  Wintlgall  will  take  good 
care  of  him  for  you  :  Freemantle  says  they're  very  par- 
ticular with  his  marc,  and  I'm  sure  she  always  looks  like 
a  piece  of  satin.  Say  you'll  take  him,  Tom,  and  I'll  have 
him  brought  over  at  once,  when  he's  shod,  or  keep  him  up 
till  next  tenn ;  just  as  you  sa}'.  Saddle,  bridle,  every 
thing,  of  course,  my  dear  fellow.  Simmons  says  our  rig 
is  of  no  use  out  there,  with  their  Mexican  horses.  They 
have  some  pccuhar  saddles  aud  bits  of  their  own, — very 
cruel  bits,  I  hear." 

And   with   some   protestation   and  vcr^-  many  thanks, 
Tom  at  last  accepted  the  present  of  the  very  beautiful 
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bay  that  be  had  ridden  several  times  with  great  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  Penhallow,  with  much  characteristic  enthusiasm 
over  his  now  career,  and  many  hoixjs  that  Tom  might  join 
him  in  the  Far  "West  some  day,  took  up  his  "  connections  " 
with  the  universit}",  and  was  soon  embarking  from  New- 
Yoik,  via  Panama,  for  the  ranch-life  of  which  he  knew  so 
little,  and  expected  so  much ;  not  before  he  had  sat  down 
to  a  farewell  dinner  in  his  honor,  however,  and  had  been 
toasted,  and  sung  over,  and  wept  over,  b}-  a  dozen  or 
more  of  his  friends,  whom  Hammersmith  and  Goldie, 
masters  of  the  feast,  had  invited  to  bid  their  poi)ular 
classmate  farewell,  and  wish  him  good  voyage. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


A   SUMMER   CRUISE. 


"Sad  or  sinful  in  the  life  of  that  man  who  flnj»  not  the  henvonH  bluer  and  tlM 
waves  more  inunicul  In  maturity  tlion  In  chilJliooJ."  — IliooissoN. 

"  Weary  and  Hick  of  our  booka,  wc  come  to  rcpo«e  In  your  eycllgbt, 

Aa  to  the  woodland  and  water,  the  frcahneM  and  beauty  of  Nature."  —  CirOUOB. 

HOW  Hammersmith  lived  through  the  humiliation  of 
leaving  the  university'  crew  in  this  enforced  manner  ; 
how  he  received  a  measure  of  consolation  in  the  tremen- 
dous reputation  which  the  greater  i)u])licity  of  Ids  previous 
entanglements  brought  him  ;  how  magnanimous  he  was,  on 
hand  every  evening  at  the  boat-houses  to  help  the  crew  off, 
following  them  again  and  again  in  a  singlc-scuU  or  pair 
oar,  coaching  them,  and  getting  them  in  form  for  the 
coming  stniggle  ;  how  he  called  on  Professor  Darby,  and 
thanked  him  effusivel}'  for  his  kind  intercession  with  the 
faculty  in  his  behalf  (Goldie  having  advised  him  of  the 
professor's  intervention,  though  saying  nothing  of  a  cer- 
tain other  more  gentle  pleader,  whose  words  had  affected 
the  parental  heart  still  more  than  Goldie's  classmate 
appeal)  ;  and  how,  at  length,  the  great  race  came  off  at 
Worcester,  and  Harvard  was  beaten  I)}'  a  couple  of 
lengths,  though  pulling  a  plucky  race,  with  two  men  on 
the  sick-list,  lapi)ing  Yale  several  times  in  its  course,  —  all 
this  is  well  known  to  college-men  of  the  day,  but  must  be 
passed  over  lightly  here. 

Tom  is  not  especially  proud  of  referring  to  this  period 
of  the  world's  historj-  and  his  own.     lie  cannot  help  feci- 
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ing  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  crew  that  fatal  da^-,  instead 
of  yelUng  himself  hoarse  on  the  banks,  among  his  nniver- 
sity  men,  the  order  of  the  boats  at  the  finish  niijrht  have 
bci-n  quite  reversed.  Men  were  saying  so  freely  about 
him,  why  should  he  n(jt  feel  as  they  did,  eonseiuus  as 
he  was  of  a  tingling  strength  in  his  muscles  that  would 
have  rejoiced  to  be  displaying  itself  in  the  old  place  ba- 
hind  Goldie,  and  sure  as  he  w^as  that  he  would  have  had 
the  staying-i)ower  to  carry  him  through  the  race,  and  nut 
be  a  di'ad-weight  half  the  way,  as  Albertson  had  been? 
lie  was  beside  himself  when  he  saw  the  boats  come  leap- 
ing down  the  lake.  Vale  pireri)tibly  in  advance  :  he  could 
have  brained  a  knot  of  Yale  men  at  his  elbow,  who  were 
cheering  like  madmen,  and  throwing  their  blue-ribboned 
hats  in  the  air.  Why  will  men  be  such  fools,  he  thought? 
But  he  could  have  crie<l  when  Goldie,  that  evening,  sit- 
ting in  hia  room  at  the  Bay  btate  House,  said  sorrow- 
fully,— 

'•Ah,  Tom!  if  you  had  only  been  there!  It  was  tho 
one  thing  I  thought  of  through  the  whole  race  ;  and  I  put 
on  every  pound  of  weight  I  could,  for  your  sake  and  my 
own.  Albertson  didn't  so  much  as  pull  his  own  weight,  all 
the  way  from  the  turning-stake  down." 

''  I  know  it,  I  know  it !  "  said  Tom.  "  But  don't  let's 
speak  of  it,  George.  I  could  see  it  perfectly  from  the 
bank  ;  and  I  was  so  blind  with  rage  at  mvself  and  my 
beasth'  folly,  that  I  could  have  shot  myself.  I  shall  never 
row  again." 

"  Oh,  j-es,  you  will !  "  said  Goldie.  "  You'll  pull  next 
year,  and  senior  year  too  ;  and  we  shall  beat  old  Yale  as 
she  was  never  beaten  before,  for  the  defeat  this  j-ear !  " 
And  the  dear  old  wanior.  who  was  to  be  stroke  of  the 
'Varsity  himself  next  3'ear,  God  willing,  grew  quite  elo- 
quent over  the  prospect  of  haNing  Tom  behind  hixn,  as  he 
had  hoped  to  have  him  in  this  race. 
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But  Tom  insisted  and  declared,  and  insisted  over  again, 
that  he  should  never  pull  again,  never,  unless  to  paddle 
for  his  own  amusement,  as  Tinekney  ilid,  and  as  Breese 
was  beginning  to  do ;  but  as  for  racing,  no,  he  should 
never  pull  another  race.  Vows  of  jouth  are  often  broken, 
however  —  more's  the  pit}' !  — as  this  clironicle  shows,  and 
as  3'our  own  heart  will  tell  you,  unfortunate  reader,  if, 
l)cradventure,  you  have  a  beard.  If  not,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  hint  that  broken  troth  and  forgotten  promises  are 
scattered  in  your  wake  —  a  bus  the  thought! 

Mr.  Clayton,  his  fiiend  JShaw,  and  numbers  of  other 
Harvard  men,  were  on  hand  at  Worcester,  giicving  in  the 
defeat,  to  be  sure,  but  hardly  taking  the  matter  so  much 
to  heart  as  the  interested  youngsters,  for  whom  it  meant 
world-wide  disgrace  and  another  up-hill  year  of  training 
and  subscription-raising  in  C"anjl>ridge.  Mr.  Ga3l.on,  for 
his  part,  as  we  might  exi)cct,  knowing  him  even  so  little 
as  we  do,  took  the  whole  matter  in  so  merry  a  mood,  that 
the  crew  —  whom  he  entertained  sumptuously  the  follow- 
ing evening,  with  man}'  other  college-men  —  were  quite 
carried  away  by  his  genial  manner  and  cordial  bonhomie, 
voting  him  a  "  brick  "  when  they  separated  that  night,  as 
their  predecessors,  and  some  few  of  themselves,  had  done 
once  before,  so  long  ago,  at  Parker's. 

It  was  with  the  same  bustling  mcniment  that  be  bade 
Tom  write  from  "Worcester  to  his  mother,  to  sa}'  that  he 
would  not  be  home  till  towards  the  end  of  vacation,  as 
uncle  Gallon  was  to  take  him  on  a  little  cruise;  and  to 
beg  her  not  to  worry,  for  he  was  "  all  right."  And  then 
he  said  impulsively,  ''Give  me  the  pen,  my  boy!"  and 
added  this  postscript  to  Tom's  letter :  — 

Mv  PK.u:  r.MiLY, — Shaw  and  I  are  goinc:  off  for  a  month's 
yachting  along  the  coast,  and  liave  kidnapped  Tom  and  his  friend 
Goldie.  Do  not  get  into  a  fret  about  him,  or  dwell  on  the  sad 
sea  waves  and  "  sich"  too  often:  it's  a  briny  subject.    The  fact 
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is  the  fellow  has  had  a  pretty  hard  year,  with  bis  chemistry  and 

aiitliropology,  and  some  private  studies  that  he  has  been  takini;; 

and  I  thought  it  would  do  him  good  to  have  a  brojith  of  salt  air 

for  a  few  weeks.     He's  as  handsome  as  ever,  and  as  fine  a  young 

Ilanimei-smith  as  any  of  the  line,  excepting  always  two,  my  dear 

Emily.     My  love  to  Mubol  and  Dick.     Tell  Dick  he  may  aiijiropri- 

ato  the  c;uie  that  I  loft  the  other  day,  against  the  time  of  need: 

I  have  a  room  full  of  them;  useless  to  send  it  on. 

Witli  scMtimt'iits  of  distinguished  consideration,  as  the  diplo- 

matcs  say,  1  am,  my  dear  Emily, 

Always  yours, 

Gayton. 

•'  No,  no,  you  rascal !  )-ou  needn't  read  that,"  said  the 
uncle.  "  Seal  it  up,  and  drop  it  in  the  ix>st.  Gad,  sir! 
xoul  I  you  rob  the  niuil?  "  And  Tom  laughed,  and  existed 
ths  letter  to  his  mother. 

She,  dear  soul,  read  it  sadly  but  hopefulh",  trusting 
that  her  dear  boy  had  not  teen  ruining  his  health  V>y  too 
cioc3  application  to  hio  studies,  of  which  she  had  heard 
such  mournlul  examples.  Anthropology'  and  jirivate 
studies !  Why  was  not  the  dear  bo}'  content  with  the 
regular  course,  instead  of  taking  more  work  upon  himself? 
Ah,  Gayton,  ingenious  Ga3'tDn!  matching  diplomacy  with 
diplomac)',  the  wiles  of  Tuflon  with  the  pardonable  sub- 
terfuge of  a  fond  uncle.  If  al'  deception  were  as  iimoccnt 
and  well-meant  as  jours  ! 

So  these  four  stalwart  gentlemen  court^cd  up  and  down 
the  boLl-dropping  New-England  coast  that  summer  now 
lor.g  past,  continuing  their  cruise  as  far  as  Mount  Desert, 
and  bringing  back  so  full  reports  of  its  exceeding  attrac- 
tiveness, that  they  consider  themselves  in  no  small  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  vast  patronage  which  that  pretty 
bit  of  Eestom  wilderness  has  since  received,  —  a  bit 
indeed,  O  Fhilippus  !  on  j'our  grand  Occidental  standard. 

To  Tom,  at  least,  who  had  never  been  on  the  ocean 
before,  or  felt  its  great  heart  tlnobbing  under  him,  but 
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had  only  watched  the  pulses  in  its  beautiful  arms,  the 
Hudson  and  the  Charles,  this  freer  excursion,  this  breezy 
liberty  of  sailing,  was  a  novelty  very  refreshing  to  the 
spirits.  IIow  far  off  and  unreal  his  bitter  experience,  his 
close  life  in  Cambridge,  seemed  to  him  !  And  how  he 
braced  himself  to  new  resolves  under  the  influence  of  the 
genial  compau}-,  the  mighty  ocean-breaths  which  blew 
upon  them,  the  removal  from  the  scene  of  his  late  esca- 
pades ! 

Let  me  not  seem  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  his  un- 
hapiw  sophomore  experience  on  the  youth  llanuuersmith. 
Everybotl}',  I  fear,  is  bound  to  discover,  sooner  or  iater, 
that  the  fair  round  world  is  honeycombed  with  deceit  and 
treacheiy.  Whether  the  head  be  gra}',  or  the  cheeks  still 
rudd}',  when  the  discovery  is  mcdc,  the  shock  is  sure  to 
come,  and  something  verj-  tender  and  valuable  is  sure  to 
be  lost.  But  a  comprehensivo  plo!,,  a  personal  warfare, 
against  an  unsuspecting  youth,  whose  eyes  have  only  just 
opened  upon  real  life  among  his  fellows,  does  it  not  bring 
a  staggering  revelation  and  a  blinding  sense  of  malignity 
quite  foreign  to  slower  and  later  discoveries? 

IIapp3'  the  3'outh  who  r.t  such  a  time  can  have  some 
such  cheering  presence  as  I\Ir.  Gayton  Hammersmith  to 
break  in  upon  the  murky  (loul)ts  wiUi  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded !  God  bk\ss  the  dear  old  Gayton  and  his  cheer- 
ful philosophy !  Bless  him  for  his  quick  intuition  that 
what  his  nephew  needed  was  not  sanctimonious  reproof, 
but  wholesome  s^mpath}'  and  vigorous  afTection  !  In  the 
broad-shouldered  young  student  pacing  the  deck  of  the 
"Moll  Pitcher,"  knitting  his  brow  over  the  problem  which 
life  had  set  him,  and  taking  a  fresli  grip  upon  resolution 
(even  as  the  old  skip|>er  at  the  helm  is  grasping  afresh  the 
straining  tiller),  you  would  hardly  recognize  tlie  30unger 
Hammersmith  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pipon,  the 
gi'aceful  30ung  rider  of  those  thoughtless  days.     Life  was 
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SO  honest,  so  straightfonvard,  so  filled  with  rainbows  then, 
in  those  happy  days  when  he  chased  the  merry  hours  along 
the  bunks  of  the  Hudson,  free-hearted  as  a  centaur ! 
What  were  calm  evenings  and  gorgeous  sunsets,  purple 
niounta.in-outline,  and  fair,  fleeting  seasons,  to  him  then? 
And  nj'.v  they  were  working  an  influence  of  which  he  had 
never  dreamed  before,  and  were  (juieting  the  troubled 
spirit  of  Ilammcio'nith  aj  he  had  never  exix-'ctetl  it  to  bo 
quieted  again,  on  t!iat  fitter  day  when  he  SAt  in  his  Mas- 
sachusetts window-seat,  and  heard  his  uncle's  volley  of 
''Gad,  sirs  !  "  in  the  quadrangle  below. 

"  How  far  away  and  unreal  the  Cambridge  life  seems  !  " 
said  Hammersmith  to  (Joldie,  as  they  were  scudding 
through  the  waters  of  Freucluuan's  Bay  one  gusty  mid- 
afternoon.  The  young  men  were  lying  on  the  leeward 
ijide  of  the  yacht,  envelopetl  in  jK-a-jackets,  smoking  ami 
talking  intermittently  as  they  skirtetl  the  picturesque 
shores.  "  It  seems  years  sin^e  that  cursed  evening  when 
we  were  hauled  up  before  the  faculty.  And  as  forTuflon, 
bah  !  I  should  imagine  it  was  in  some  bygone  century 
that  the  villain  lell  Cambridge  that  rainy  day,  hke  a  thief 
in  the  night." 

"  May  I  trouble  you  for  a  light?  Thanks  !  "  said  Gol- 
die.  "  So  it  does.  And  I  can  hardly  decide  which  I  like 
l)etter,  —  giindiug  awa}"  in  Cambridge,  or  skimming  along 
this  glorious  coast  with  you  and  your  jolly  uncle,  old  bo}-." 

'•I  know  perfectly  well  which  /  Uke  best,"  answered 
Tom.  And  then,  after  a  pause,  he  asked,  "  George,  what 
did  30U  think  of  me  all  those  long  months  when  I  was 
making  such  a  condemned  fool  of  myself?  What  did  the 
fellows  think?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  There  are  always  plenty  of  fel- 
lows to  b3  glad  when  another  fellow's  going  to  the  de\ll, 
as  they  think.  But  I  think  a  good  man}-  men  were  mighty 
sorry  to  see  the  way  that  Tufton  seemed  to  be  getting  an 
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influence  over  3'ou ;  and  yet  thcj'  knew  3'ou  too  well  to 
dare  to  say  a  word  to  you  about  it.  Breese,  I  know,  for 
one,  was  dcusedly  wrought  up  about  it,  and  came  to  see 
mc  several  times  about  the  matter.  But  you  knew  I  was 
bound  to  stand  it  out  as  long  as  you  would  ;  and  I  gave 
him  to  understand  that  you  could  paddle  jour  own  canoe, 
for  all  I  cared." 

"  Yes,  yes.  But  we've  tallccd  that  all  up,  George  ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  were  justified  in  keeping  awa}*  from  me. 
But  what  will  everybody  think  of  mc?  —  your  cousin,  and 
the  Fayerweathers,  and  others.  Do  you  suppose  they 
hear  all  the  college-gossip  ?  ' ' 

"Well,  I  hardly  know,"  answered  Goldie,  smiling. 
"  I'm  afraid  the  college-halls  don't  keep  their  secrets  as 
well  as  they  might,  old  fellow.  But  what  if  they  do 
know  of  your  troubles?  There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  as  far  as  I  have  heard  them." 

"Oh,  but  I  was  such  a  donkey,  George!  Come,  tell 
me  ;  how  much,  for  instance,  of  my  Boggle  afl'air  did  you 
ever  hear  ?  ' ' 

"  Nothing  very  definite  ;  only  that  30U  were  considera- 
bly smashed  with  that  little  Lee  girl  to  whom  Tuflon 
introduced  you,  and  that  the  '  cruel  parient '  i>opped  in  on 
30U,  per  order  of  Tufton,  just  in  lime  to  extort  that  note 
from  you.  Of  course  there  were  all  sorts  of  wild  rumors 
of  duels  and  encounters,  and  so  forth.  But  freshmen 
are  easily  excited  at  a  little  scandal,  and  I  am  sure  no- 
body ever  really  believed  there  was  any  harm  in  the  affair : 
they  mostly  knew  that  it  was  a  i)ut-up  job  of  Tufton's, 
and  a  ver}'  neat  one  too." 

"  Did  you  never  hear  any  particulars  of  my  meeting 
with  old  Boggle,  and  how  the  girl  behaved?  " 

"  Never,  except,  as  I  say,  through  these  vague  rumors." 

*'  Let  me  tell  you,  then,  and  about  how  ths  little  mins 
led  me  on  from  week  to  week.     Gad,  what  a  blind  idiot  I 
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was!  "  And  ITammersmith  went  on  to  detail  to  Goldie 
all  the  miseralde  history  which  we  have  seen  him  enacting 
in  the  Joy-street  court ;  and  the  unburdening  himself 
8eeme<l  en  infinite  relief,  after  all  these  weeks  of  soUtiuy 
brooditi:'^. 

Goldia  T/as  intensely  amuseil ;  so  Tom  rattled  on,  inter- 
spersing his  story  with  nuu-h  bitter  self-reproach,  anil  yet 
much  reUeved  to  find  tiiat  the  clear-headed  Goldie,  whom 
he  had  taken  for  such  a  straight-laced  l^Iritan,  did  not 
look  \i[>on  his  escapades  as  damning  him  forever  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends,  ^^^len  Tom  came  to  the  tom-cat 
insinuation,  and  intimated  that  m}'  Lord  Tufton  was 
undoubtedly  the  animal  in  question,  with  his  car  at  the 
keyhole  on  the  other  siile  of  the  dressing-room  door,  and 
that  all  T«)m's  tender  vows  and  l)oyish  twaddle  had  been 
poured  forth  merely  to  annise  that  back-stairs  diplomate, 
Goldie  was  vastly  tickled.  lie  threw  his  cigar  into  the 
sea,  and  roare<l  with  delight  at  the  farcical  situation  ;  Tom 
joining  in  his  merriment  with  no  ill  grace,  now  that  he  was 
well  out  of  the  scrape,  l)ut  sto[)[)ing  suddenly,  and  saying 
sternly, — 

"  Ilnng  the  rascal !  Let  me  nin  across  him  again  some 
day,  and  we'll  see  if  he  puts  his  ear  to  keyholes  again  ! 
B}'  the  way,  I  gave  Pen  carte-blanche  to  murder  him,  and 
charge  the  affair  to  my  account,  if  he  ever  met  him  in 
his  travels.  I  give  you  the  same  commission,  George ; 
and  ])etwcen  the  three  of  us  I  hope  the  scoundrel  will  get 
a  good  square  pounding,  to  say  the  Iccst,  before  he  dies." 

A  sleepy  head,  ornamentod  with  a  jaunty  Oriental  cap, 
appeared  up  the  gangway  as  they  v/ere  laughing ;  and  a 
voice  said,  gaping  the  while,  — 

"Gad,  sir !  I  thought  we  had  run  into  a  shoal  of  por- 
poises, or  taken  aboard  a  mermaid  '  with  a  comb  and  a 
glass  in  her  hand,  hand,  hand !  '  What's  the  row?  Skip- 
per, the  hours  between  two  and  four  are  sacredly  set  apart 
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for  slumber  on  this  craft ;  and  I  beg  you  will  enforce  the 
order  to  the  utmost,  and  pitch  these  young  reprobates  into 
the  sea,  if  the}'  persist  in  roaring  like  sea-calves  at  im- 
proper moments.  Do  yon  hear  ?  ' '  And  seo\vlin<^  fearfully, 
in  mock  gravity  of  manner,  at  the  culprits,  Mr.  Ga3-ton 
disappeared.  The  skipper  shouted,  "Ay,  ay,  sir!"  and, 
shaking  his  head  at  the  3"oung  men,  put  the  jacht  about, 
and  made  a  rai)id  run  back  to  their  moorings  at  IJar 
IIarl)or. 

Four  weeks,  then,  of  lazj-  cruising  along  the  grandest  of 
their  country's  coasts,  four  weeks  of  the  genial  Shaw,  the 
"Duke,"  and  large-hearteil  Goldie,  and  Tom  was  bowling 
home  to  the  small  famih'  on  the  Hudson, — bowling  home 
with  a  kit  of  clothing  densely  odorous  of  brine,  and  with  a 
feeUng  that  his  world  was  pushed  a  little  farther  into  sun- 
shine by  his  summer's  raerr}-  outing,  and  that  Mr.  Ga3ton 
Hammersmith  was  about  the  most  satisfactory-  uncle  that 
could  be  imagined. 

To  the  mother  and  the  rest  he  was  a  man  full  grown 
as  he  burst  in  upon  their  quiet  life  in  latter  August.  lie 
was  a  man,  because  he  hatl  passed  through  an  educating 
experience  that  had  aged  him,  and  opened  liis  eyes,  and 
given  strength  to  the  outlines  of  his  character,  lie  was  a 
man,  because  he  had  conquered  himself  and  the  ogre  Cir- 
cumstance, with  whom  he  had  to  l)attle  (conquered  through 
the  aid  of  kind  allies,  to  be  sure) ,  and  showed  in  his  very 
air  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  join  issue  again  with  the  same 
otlds.  But  he  was  the  same  warm-hearted  son  and  broth- 
er as  before,  with  more  gentleness  and  less  bumptiousness, 
in  fact.  Yet  the  fond  mother,  not  content  with  his  manly 
growth  and  his  safe  return,  now  began  to  harass  her  mind 
by  looking  forward  to  that  nearing  time  when  he  would  be 
through  his  college-course,  and  be  read}-  to  take  his  man's 
part  in  the  world ;  for  then,  she  felt  sure,  would  come 
the  sejiaration  which  would  be  onl}-  next  to  final  for  her, 
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when  other  interests  —  the  busy  world,  perhaps  an  early 
home  of  his  own  —  would  claim  him,  and  she  would  have 
no  right  to  resist. 

Ah  !  "  the  Ufe  of  a  parent  is  the  life  of  a  gambler,"  as 
Sydney  Smith  has  said.  This  too  anxious  little  mother  of 
the  nineteenth  eentury  was  no  exception  to  the  lung  line 
tliat  have  watched  ever}-  turn  of  the  game,  every  flutter  of 
change  in  their  venturous  olfspring,  with  awful  interest, 
since  time  began.  If  some  gentle  power  could  only  assure 
tliem  when  all  is  well,  and  anxiety  needless  !  But  the 
Fates  seem  to  order  otherwise  ;  and  the  tender  souls  go 
on  watching  and  j)raying,  and  wearing  their  lives  out  with 
bitter  doubt,  while  their  sons  prance  througli  the  world 
regardless,  meeting  their  solicitude  with  "  the  light  scolf 
of  commerce."  Would  that  tlie  solicitude  were  appreci- 
ated !  But  youth  is  confident  and  brave,  sufllcient  for  its 
own  hearty  times ;  and  who  slmll  tell  them  that  Uiesc  will 
not  always  last? 

So  the  gootl  mother  wavered  between  joy  and  ai)pri'hen- 
sion,  — joy  at  her  handsome  lx>y  returned,  filling  the  home 
with  sunshine  ;  tremulous  apprehension  of  the  shadow)' 
future.  For  the  Past  alone  is  secure ;  the  I*rcscnt  slips 
ever  with  closing  e3'cs  into  its  dark  chambers,  and  tho 
thiee  Sisters  spin  in  silence,  unobser\ed  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

JUNIOR   YEAR,    WITH   A   SECOND    PmLIPPIC   FROM   BREESE. 

"  Ad  to  [people  In]  Bociety,  .  .  .  eternal  and  todloun  botheration  la  tbclr  notion 
of  hnpplncHH,  Bcnuible  purHuits  their  ennui !  "  —  Ciiaiilotte  Brontb. 

"  All  honeste  hartes  ought  to  prosecute  their  jfooil  r-ttemptes  and  contempuo 
the  ballyngc  of  dogged  currcs." — Robert  Recorde,  M'/uttlone  of  Wit,  1557. 
"  Let  tbo  SoD|^  bo  Loud,  and  CbccrcfuU,  and  not  Chirpings,  or  Pulinga." 

Bacon'. 

"VTOTIIIXG  succeeds  better  than  success,"  says  the 
_LM  French  proverb.  Ajjplause  is  so  easy,  when  genius 
Btirs  itself,  and  provokes  the  attention  of  the  rabble ! 
Jones  is  so  anxious  to  have  30U  to  dine  when  your  book 
or  3'our  gold-mine  pa3-s,  or  your  speech  in  Congress  has 
electrified  the  nation  (for  a  brief  hour)  :  "  ^ly  dear  fellow, 
I  always  said  you  had  it  in  you ;  you  were  only  biding 
3-our  time.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  for  jears  !  " 
Beauty  smiles  so  sweetly-  when  the  hero  of  the  hour  ducks 
before  her,  bright  with  honors.  The  streets  echo,  the  world 
hums,  and  weak  men  are  carried  off  their  feet,  when  the 
popular  current  seizes  on  the  happy  result  of  their  labori- 
ous da3S,  and  dubs  it  a  wonderful  thing.  A  man  needs 
to  stand  modestly  at  the  centre  of  things,  with  his  C3'e3 
to  tl  c  ground,  before  the  cheers  of  the  mob.  So  much 
more  difficult  to  bear  is  success  than  defeat. 

Breese,  self-centred,  complacent,  heroic,  was  in  little 
danger  of  being  moved  b3'  the  fame  and  prominence 
which  his  scholarl3'  habits  had  brought  him.  lie  had 
come  up  to  Cambridge  with  tolerabl3'  defined  ideas  of 
what  he  was  seeking,  and  what  course  of  life  he  proposed 
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to  live.  He  had  becu  fah-ly  successful  in  his  first  year, 
aud  made  his  mark  already  as  a  hard-working  studeut  of 
more  than  ordinar}-  talent.  If  liis  kangaroo  race  in  the 
football  game,  and  his  sohtary  floating  coat-tail,  have 
seemed  to  detine  him  as  an  eccentric  six'cimen  of  the 
student  class,  the  imi»lication  is  wide  of  the  truth.  Eccen- 
tric he  was,  in  a  cvrtain  sense,  as  being  original  and  non- 
conforming, and  magnificently  strong  in  his  convictions  : 
otherwise  he  was  in  no  especial  way  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  huiulreil  stalwart  Harvard  men  of  his  day  and 
generation,  —  clear-eyed,  muscular,  thoughtful,  scorning 
deliglits,  and  living  laborious  days,  and  by  liis  second  and 
thinl  year  so  far  assimilated  in  dress  and  manner  to  the 
mm  about  liim  as  to  pass  for  a  Harvard  man,  or  at  least 
a  IJostonian,  on  the  most  distant  prairies  of  the  West ; 
Bo  generalizing  is  the  dress-jwwer  and  the  deiwrtment  of 
tiie  university,  and  so  unconsciously  had  Breeac  slipped 
from  the  rather  uncouth  manners  and  gannents  of  his 
early  fri'shman  year  into  confonnity  with  the  average  mass 
about  liim.  A  scholarship  which  he  had  secured  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  had  enal)l<.'d  him  to  dress  with  a  more 
comfortable  plainness,  and  supply  his  rooms  with  several 
things  sadly  neetled  before.  His  association  with  Goldie 
and  Albemarle,  Pincknc}'  and  Hammersmith,  in  "The 
Forum,"  his  relation  to  Hammersmitii  in  the  Tufton  de- 
nonment  (which  was  soon  noise<l  about),  and  a  heart}' 
interest  in  college  sixjrts  and  ^^ctories,  which  separated 
him  widely  from  the  race  of  "digs"  pure  and  simple, 
conspired  to  render  him  a  far  from  obscure  man  in  liLs 
class  ;  although  his  original  way  of  looking  at  things,  and 
a  certain  unexpectedness,  which  never  allowed  3'ou  to 
know  exactly  how  he  stood  on  an}'  matter  till  he  had  de- 
clared liimself,  prevented  him  making  those  ardent  friend- 
ships, aud  gaining  that  quick  popularity,  which  men  of 
more  fluent  natures  were  apt  to  meet. 
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Of  all  llic  i)hascs  of  colk'gc-life,  —  its  successes,  its 
liiiliues,  its  fiery  ambitions,  its  rivalries,  its  strongly- 
cemented  friendsliips,  —  there  is  none  which  calls  foi 
more  admiration  (although  not  always  gaining  it)  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  patient  worker  like  Breese,  coming  np 
unknown,  unheralded  by  fame  fro'^  the  great  schools,  and 
steadily  advancing  to  the  front  by  dint  of  native  force  and 
indomitable  nerAC.  Popularit}',  social  pleasures,  extrava- 
gant dressing,  fine  living,  are  nothing  to  him  ;  nor  arc  the 
slights  and  eloquent  silence  of  men  who  think  themselves 
abt)ve  him,  who  look  askant,  or  with  withering  directness, 
at  his  coarse  clothes,  and  think  themselves  ver}'  clever 
in  deciding  his  position  in  life,  present  and  to  come,  b}' 
the  cut  of  his  coat.  How  the  tables  are  often  turned  on 
the  gildetl  critics  of  those  early  times  !  How  successful 
scholars  and  "  digs,"  risen  to  eminence,  might  gloat  over 
their  former  detractors,  if  the  spectacle  of  failure  were  not 
too  miserable  for  self-pluming  !  But  perhaps  the  sweet- 
est thing  in  all  college-life  is  that  class  feeUng,  which, 
after  years  of  graduation,  reduces  all  honors  and  dignities 
to  the  common  plane  of  youthful  ecjnality,  or  seeming 
equality ;  when  judges  and  ministers,  envois-extraor- 
dinary, and  gentlemen  who  are  pleniiK)tentiary  in  more 
humble  stations,  merchants,  doctors,  i)cdagogues,  artists, 
l>oets,  take  off  their  mantles,  and  appear  again,  on  com- 
mencements and  at  re-unions  of  classes,  as  the  plahi  Bol)s 
and  Joes  of  a  less  discriminating  era ;  when  men  who 
have  undershot  their  mark  arc  met  as  though  they  ha<l 
made  a  yearlj'  bull's-eye,  and  rivalries  are  forgot,  and 
small  men  feel  themselves  great,  and  great  men  see  no 
especial  good  in  their  greatness,  and  the  world's  work  is 
taken  u[)  again  with  lighter  heart  and  a  sense  of  better 
aiipreciation.  Heaven  be  praised  for  this  cheering  com- 
munity of  feeling ! 

When,  then,  the  lists  of  his  second  year  came  out,  and 
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Brcosc  was  found  to  load  his  class  by  an  easy  lust,  hit 
reception  aiuonj;  his  fellows  and  his  professors  was  quite 
diflVrent  from  that  accorded  him  at  liis  entrance  on  the 
coUejje-field.  He  was  a  jwwer  now  :  he  was  l)Ookcd  for 
first  place  in  the  I'hi  Ik-ta  Kappa  ;  his  chances  for  a  »umvia 
cum  laude  at  gra<liiation  were  freely  canvassed  ;  and  a  less 
self-iMjisetl  man  niii^ht  have  heen  j)rone  to  forgec  his  higli 
ideals  in  the  babMe  of  praise  which  his  high  rank  pro- 
voked, to  mistake  shadow  for  substance,  and  think  him- 
Hclf  an  earth-shaking  i)ower  for  gaining  what  he  really 
considcre<l  cmi)ty  college-honors,  bawbles  of  no  |)08siblc 
use  in  the  man's  work  which  he  hml  set  for  himself  after 
gra<hiation.  He  little  knew  what  fate  awaitcil  him,  and 
how  his  resolution  to  lit  himself  for  his  country's  service, 
and  to  interest  himself  i)rimarily  in  allairs  of  government 
and  national  |>oUtics,  was  destined  to  l>c  tumetl  into  quite 
another  and  more  turbulent  channel  foaming  retUy.  But 
who  knows  his  own  fate  a  year,  or  an  hour,  in  advance? 
And  who  shall  say  that  all  ;:reviou3  li\itjg  and  resolving 
are  vain,  if  they  lead  up  to  one  grand  deed,  however 
IX)sti>oned  ? 

Ditlering  widtly  from  him  in  tastes  and  tcmi)orament, 
and  yet  akin  in  a  certain  zest  and  heartiness,  infusing 
every  thing  which  he  undertook.  Hammersmith  —  now  that 
he  had  turuetl  his  back  on  his  old  hfe,  with  its  bitter  mem- 
ories, never  to  be  quite  lost  —  was  drawn  singularly  to 
this  heroic  man  working  out  his  own  problem  so  sturdily. 
By  a  natural  imiKilse  common  to  vigorous  natures,  Tom 
inclined,  without  knowing  it,  from  one  extreme  to  another  ; 
and,  having  escaped  from  the  purple  lanes  where  my  Lord 
Tufton  would  have  delighted  to  lead  him,  he  was  drawn 
irresistibly  to  the  philosopher  Breeso.  pacing  the  hilltops, 
an<l  lifting  his  brow  to  the  skies,  — Breese,  who  had  done 
him  a  kind  oflice  in  the  Boggle  imbroglto,  and  into  whoso 
scholarly,  solitary  hfe,  he  had  had  occasional  glimpses  in 
the  past  two  years. 
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It  was  a  tcnnx)rary  enthusiasm  of  Tom's.  It  could 
Imrdl}  last.  But  for  a  wliile,  at  least,  he  had  thoughts  of 
becoming  a  mighty  scholar,  giving  up  society  complctel}', 
never  rowing  again  of  course,  —  as  he  had  made  a  vow 
to  that  eOect,  —  and  cultivating  Breese  ami  men  of  his 
sort.  Some  such  idea  of  the  evanescent  nature  of  Ham- 
mersmith's moods  ma}'  have  entered  Breesc's  mind ;  but 
he  said  nothing  about  it.  And  when  Tom,  several  weeks 
after  the  luxurious  junior  3'ear  had  begun,  came  to  beg 
that  Breese  would  coach  him  in  his  chemistr}"  for  a  few 
weeks  (as  he  declared  he  was  lamentably  behind-hand), 
Breese  coukl  not  refuse  his  request,  though  begrudging 
the  time  sadly. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Breese,"  said  Tom,  one  day  not 
long  after  this.  "I'm  going  to  make  you  change  your 
life  !     Do  30u  want  to  know  how ?  " 

"I  have  no  objection  to  considering  it,  mercl}' in  the 
abstract.  But  I  doubt  your  success.  I'm  a  pretty 
crooked  stick  to  deal  with,"  answered  Breese. 

"It's  nothing  verj'  tremendous,"  said  Tom.  "I'm 
simply  going  to  make  you  go  out  into  society  with  me. 
It  isn't  right  for  you  to  shut  yourself  up  here  all  the 
time." 

"Heavens,  do  I?  I  have  at  least  a  five-mile  walk 
ever}'  da}-,  or  a  row  equally  long,  and  plenty  of  dumb- 
bells and  clubs  in  wet  weather." 

"  That's  all  well  enough  !  But  I  don't  mean  that  3'ou 
need  exercise  or  outing  especially.  Everjbody  knows 
j-ou're  about  the  strongest  man  in  the  class,  except  Cleg- 
horn  ;  and  he's  so  lubberly,  that  he's  no  use  in  a  boat  or 
cricket.  But  you'll  grow  morbid  if  you  don't  go  out 
among  people  more." 

"  Grow  what !  "  shouted  Breese,  standing  up,  and  look- 
ing comically  at  Ilararaersmith.  "  Morbid  !  Bless  you,  I 
don't  know  what  the  word  means  !  "     And  the  stern-faced 
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scholar  laughed  heartily,  ami  caught  up  a  huge  iluuib-bell 
from  the  corner  of  his  room,  ami  twirled  it  over  his  head. 
Tom  certainly  thought,  as  he  looked  at  the  healthy  fellow, 
with  colorless  cheeks  to  be  sure  (but  then  he  had  never 
had  much  color  in  his  face),  eyes  as  clear  as  a  horse's, 
firm  llesh,  and  every  indic^ition  of  jK^rfect  physiijue,  that 
he  had  chosen  an  ill  word  to  express  himsell'  withal. 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  continued  Tom. 
"Digging  away  in  your  room  here  is  all  ver^well:  uo- 
Ixxly  knows  it  better  than  I,  though  you  may  smile  at 
my  saying  to.  Leading  the  class  is  very  well :  it's  a 
mighty  l»ig  honor,  such  a  class  as  we  have,  by  Jove  !  But 
don't  you  think  a  fellow  ^iows  a  little  rusty  and  cobwebby, 
if  he  don't  brush  lamself  about  aniong  jk^ojUc  a  httle? " 

''Hold  on  a  minute:  let's  see  what  you  mean.  You 
say  society  at  one  time,  people  at  another.  Society  and 
j)eople  are  quite  lUlFerent  matters." 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean?  I*ut  down  that 
diunb-Lell !     I'm  afraid  of  you,  Breese,"  said  Tom. 

"  Society,  so  called,  is  a  machine  :  people  are  men  and 
women  with  heails  on,  and  the  abihty  to  use  them.  That's 
all." 

*'  'Pon  my  word,"  said  Tom.  "  Then  30U  mean  that 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  promenading  with  mowing-machines, 
and  taking  tea  occasionally  with  a  very  channing  and 
domestic  sewing-machine,  aud  so  on !  Come,  Breese, 
you're  too  severe  !  " 

"  You've  chosen  your  own  kind  of  machines,"  said 
Breese;  "though  some  men  do  find  that  they  have  been 
frisking  and  capering  with  mowing-machines  most  de- 
cidedh' !  I  mean  simply,  that  in  society  such  as  you  are 
thinking  of,  ever}'  thing  is  cut  aud  dried,  everybo<l3-  is 
like  everybod}-  else ;  and,  as  Emerson  sa3s,  '  Society 
evcrj-where  is  in  conspiracy  against  the  manhood  of  every 
one  of  its  members.'     There  is  no  play  for  individuality 
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A  man  might  as  well  whistle  to  the  sea  as  trj'  to  get  any 
benefit  from  the  fashionable  powwows  that  are  in  vogue." 

"  But  don't  30U  consider  that  light-heartedness  and 
free  movement,  yes,  and  a  hearty  exchange  of  merest 
small-talk,  are  gootl  for  a  man?"  asked  Hammersmith. 

"  Most  decidedly.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  its  all 
relapsing  into  light-heartedness  and  merest  tittle-tattle, 
and  nothing  else ?  —  the  societ}'  that  jou  fellows  frequent, 
I  mean,  of  course.  Heavens  !  I  beUeve,  if  I  had  only 
a  bit  of  Albcrtus  Magnus's  skill,  I  could  make  a  brazen 
man  like  his,  that  would  answer  all  the  purj^Dses  of  ordi- 
narj'  flummery.  He  should  have  an  adjustable  dorsal 
8i)ring  to  ailmit  of  the  most  elalxjrate  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing, a  right  arm  capably  of  describing  circles  of  various 
diameters  (for  ob^^ou3  convenience  at  jour  dances),  and 
the  most  tireless  of  brass  feet.  Then  with  an  evcninjr- 
suit,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  few  short  i)hrases.  such  as 
*  Yes,  it's  very  wann,'  '  May  1  have  a  turn?  '  'Thanks, 
you're  verj-  kind,'  '  How  can  30U  sa}'  so,  my  dear  Miss 
Blank  ! '  my  man,  I  venture  to  saj',  would  make  as  pre- 
sentable an  appearance  as  the  average  of  your  young 
bucks,  eh?" 

"B3'  Jove!"  said  Tom,  laughing  heartily,  "you've 
mistaken  your  calling,  Bree«e.  You  should  try  a  society- 
novel,  or  run  a  tilt  at  evening  parties  in  general." 

"  No,  but  seriously.  Hammersmith :  I'm  more  than 
half  in  earnest.  People,  men  and  women  with  something 
to  saj- ;  a  dinner,  if  30U  will,  to  provoke  conversation,  and 
warm  cold  natures  ;  a  musical  party,  with  reallv  good 
music,  —  well,  I'll  throw  in  a  dancing  party  or  two  for  a 
season,  that  will  do  very  well,  —  show  me  such  a  societj' 
as  that,  and  if  you  have  the  entree,  and  can  smuggle  me 
in,  I  will  join  you  with  all  m}-  heart.  But  your  intermi- 
nable whirUng  and  gossiping  and  namby-pambjism,  bah  ! 
Young  ladies  at  home,  in  the  bosom   of  their  families. 
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where  they  can  meet  a  man  tranquilh'  and  talk  a  half- 
miimto,  without  distraction  by  music,  or  by  some  per 
fumed  teetotum  begg^ing  pennission  to  whirl  them  about 
the  room,  — the}'  are  in  their  place,  they  are  rational.  On 
horseback,  too,  as  I  have  seen  Miss  Darby  several  times 
this  year,  or  ro'^'ing  even,  or  taking  care  of  the  sick, 
or  doing  any  thing  else  that  they  can  in  a  sensible,  wo- 
manly way,  I  can  resi>ect  them,  and  worship  them  (at  a 
distance),  and  confess  that  -cvorj'  tiling  else  in  the  world 
sci'ms  clumsy  and  unlovely  in  comparison." 

'•  Clood  for  you  !     Go  on  !  "  saitl  Hammersmith. 

*'lJut  Miss  \Vhat-di)-ye-call-cm  at  an  cening-jtarty," 
continued  IJret'se,  not  apparently  hearing  Tom,  "  hopping 
through  a  waltz  with  some  extremely  miserable  8i)ecimen 
of  our  own  sex,  or  screeching  at  the  piano,  with  a  young 
swell  twiddling  the  leaves  of  her  song,  and  turning  in  the 
wrong  place  invariably,  l»oth  looking  very  warm  and  uncom- 
fortable—  is  there  strongrr  evidt-ncc  of  insanity?  And 
a  pair  of  young  spoons  playing  at  love-making,  and  mak- 
ing fools  of"  — 

"By  Jove,  Brcesc !  put  on  the  brakes,  if — you  — 
please,"  said  Tom.  ''  Let  me  have  a  word  !  You  can 
beat  me  in  stating  your  case,  anj'  day  ;  but  I  protest  against 
your  giving  this  as  a  correct  version  of  Cambridge  society. 
It  sounds  mightily  like  Thackeray's  style  of  looking  at 
things." 

"  I  confess  that  I  ma}-  have  had  his  tirade  in  '  Men  and 
Coats  '  in  mind  ;  for  I  am  fond  of  it :  and  I  tliink  he  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  in  exclaiming  against  the  absurd 
entertainments  going  under  the  name  of  evening-parties." 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  was  thinking  of  great  London,  mctropoh- 
tan  scrimmages  of  the  most  mixed  character,  —  no  end 
of  oflicers  leaning  in  the  door-ways,  ogling  and  criticising 
the  crowd,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  It's  a  difference  in  quality,  not  in  kind  certainly," 
said  Breese. 
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**  No  :  it's  a  difference  in  both.  It  has  no  more  to  do 
with  Cambridge  parties  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  I 
don't  pretend  that  we  talk  philosoi)hy,  or  read  Hebrew 
without  the  points,  or  discuss  thurough-bass,  by  way  of 
amusement ;  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  no  flummery,  or 
nonsense,  or  extravagant  fully  of  any  kind  whateA'cr.  Ami 
as  for  hopping  through  a  waltz,  mj'  dear  fellow,  you  ^vill 
excuse  me,  but  you  are  extremel}-  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
waltz  is  the  most  graceful  and  smooth  of  dances  ;  and  the 
way  they  dance  it  here,  gliding  tliroiigh  it  with  the  evencst 
possible  motion,  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw  of 
the  kind." 

"I  do  not  stop  at  technicalities,"  said  Breese,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand.  "  Flummer}',  sugar-plums,  gabble- 
gabble,  hoppity-skip,  screeching,  idiocy,  it's  all  the  same. 
"When  you  tell  me  that  I  shall  be  rust}-  and  cobweliby, 
if  I  do  not  —  what  did  you  say?  —  rub  myself  up  in  sueh 
a  mess  of  twaddle,  Heavens,  I  have  a  private  notion  that 
rust  and  cobwebs  are  better  than  vacuit}* !  And  I  must 
say,  give  me  these  meaty  old  worthies  between  covers 
here,"  waving  his  hand  towards  liis  row  of  favorite  books, 
—  "  give  me  these  and  ni}-  walking-stick,  and  let  who  will 
take  care  of  society.     Societ}* !  " 

"  Now,  see  here,  Breese,  I'll  convict  3'ou  out  of  your 
own  mouth.  Wasn't  your  whole  argument,  in  that  six?ech 
of  jours  in  '  The  Forum  '  last  year,  in  favor  of  keeping 
au  courant  with  the  times,  and  cutting  loose  from  the  past? 
And  here  3'ou  are,  arguing  in  favor  of  shutting  j'ourself  up 
with  your  books  an<l  your  thoughts,  and  not  coming  out  to 
mingle  with  the  people  of  your  own  times  at  all !  " 

"Gracious  heavens  !  '  People  of  your  own  time  ' !  ]\Iy 
dear  Hammersmith,  did  it  ever  occur  to  j'ou  in  jour  wild- 
est moment  of  festive  happiness,  that  j'ou  were  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  desening  well  of  the  republic, 
when  you  were  prancing,  or  gliding  about,  as  30U  say,  or 
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talkint;  non8ons3  to  a  j'oung  buttcrfl)-,  in  the  parlors  here- 
abouts? That's  precisely  the  trouble.  The  people  of  oui 
times  are  about  quite  other  business ;  and  the  dani!:or  is, 
that  you  become  so  intatuated  with  this  thin  splendor  as 
never  to  appreciate  any  thing  more  solid.  P.ut  I  bog  par- 
don for  appearing  to  be  personal.  When  I  say  you,  I 
mean  those  who  think  like  you,  of  course." 

'M)h!  that's  all  right,"  answered  Tom.  "I've  no 
doul)t  that  much  you  say  is  true,  Brcese ;  only  I  am  so 
constituted  that  I  must  see  i)eoplc  (mowing  machines  I 
should  say),  ani  cannot  be  contented  to  mew  myself  up 
all  the  time,  as  you  seem  able  to  do." 

"  Certainlv  ;  and  it  is  right  that  vou  should  follow  vour 
inclinations,  if  you  are  sure  that  tliey  are  genuine  and  cor- 
rect," aiiswerel  lireese.  "God  knows  I  crave  society, 
societ}'  in  the  sense  of  companionship,"  —  he  paused  a 
moment,  —  "as  much  as  anybo<ly  ;  but  I  cannot  sacrifice 
myself  or  my  time  in  the  society  such  as  my  obsenatiou 
tells  me  exists  round  about  us.  Cambri<lge  circles,  I 
make  no  doubt,  are  as  improAnng  and  enjoyable  as  most 
others,  —  no  mere,  no  less.  M}' hie  is  so  dilferent  from 
yours,  Ilninnursmi.h!  You  have  money  and  friends,  and 
a  certain  position, — no,  no,  don't  deny  it!  lam  not 
blind,  and  I  am  not  complaining,  —  30U  know  that  well 
enough.  !My  greatest  aim  in  college  —  now  I  will  confess 
to  3"ou,  since  we  have  had  such  a  frank  talk  —  is  to  unite 
studious  habits  with  a  genuine,  thorough  interest  in  every 
thing  going  on  about  us,  — in  national  matters  as  well  as 
in  the  smaller  area  of  college-affairs.  Believe  me,  it  is 
not  easy  to  keep  an  even  keel  amidst  distracting  interests, 
doing  your  work  squarely,  and  not  wrapping  yourself  in 
conceit  on  that  account,  sharing  the  interest  of  30U  boat- 
ing-men, —  no?  A'ou  are  not  a  boating-man?  —  well,  shar- 
ing the  l>oating-cxeitement,  and  not  giving  way  to  it. 
But  now  I  am  ashamed  of  having  talked  so  much  of  m^'- 
self.     You'll  excuse  me?  " 
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"Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  Tom.  "  WHiat  should  a 
man  speak  of,  to  be  sure!  —  among  friends,  at  any  rate? 
I'm  sure  you  have  vastl}'  more  friends  than  you  think  you 
liave,  Breeso,"  — Breese  shrugged  his  shoulders,  —  "  and 
I  do  not  desj)air  of  tempting  you  out  into  the  field  of 
twaddle  some  day.  You  certainly  will  allow  that  you 
would  be  an  improvement  on  your  patent  brass  man, 
eh?" 

"  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  so,"  said  Breese.  "  Not  a  bad 
material  for  the  fellow,  though, — brass.  You  know, 
IJoehefoueaul:!  says,  '  Confidence  goes  farther  in  society 
than  wit.'  M}'  man  would  be  an  immense  success,  I  feel 
con\inced,  —  'A  howUng  swell,'  as  I  heard  one  of  your 
3'oung  societ^'-buds  sa}'  in  the  horse-cars  the  other  day. 
Well,  good-by,  if  you  must  go.  To-mcrrow  evening, 
then,  seven  o'clock  sharp.  I  have  an  extra  chemistry : 
30U  need  not  bring  3ours.  Better  fetch  over  3our  note- 
books, however." 

IIuw  could  Hammersmith  hope  to  convert  so  tough  a 
disputant,  with  his  ingrained  opinions  so  stubbornl}'  main- 
tained? How  could  he  expect  to  persuade  a  man  like 
•  Breese  to  come  down  from  his  high  hilltops,  cul  join  the 
compan}'  of  merrymakers  in  tlie  Haj-py  V^allc}'?  "Was  a 
man  whose  aim  and  plan  in  Ufe  had  been  so  strenuously 
lived  up  to  hitherto,  whose  favonte  books,  constantly 
thumbed,  were  his  Emerson  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the 
others  above-mentioned,  to  leave  them  all  for  the  thin  gos- 
sip and  aimless  ca[Xiring  such  a3  he  supposed  passed  for 
society  about  him?  He  was  unjust,  most  assuredly.  He 
was  severe,  without  doubt,  as  Hammersmith  had  inti- 
mated, 'lis  "  flummeries,  gabl)le-gabblc,  hoppity-skip," 
was  an  unfair  verdict  on  the  juvenile  Cambridge  world 
in  which  Hammersmith  and  his  friends  were  happy  to  min- 
gle, and  on  the  cordial  hospitalit}-  which  Cambridge  houses 
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cxtciulcxl  to  the  young  gontlomcn  annually  thronging  up 
to  the  university.  Lot  Ilanunersiuith  and  his  biogra[)her 
take  this  place  to  record  their  indobtetlness  aiul  their  trib- 
ute to  the  genial  hosts  and  the  kindly  matrons  who  make 
the  homeless  students  v/elcome  in  their  parlors,  and  do 
what  they  may  to  add  a  liV.lc  cheer  to  their  young  bachelor 
exile,  lireese  would  have  blushctl  to  sjK'ak  as  he  did,  if 
he  had  known  from  personal  knowledge  their  friendly  re- 
ception and  frank  entertainment  of  young  men  whose  only 
passiK>rt  was  their  coUege-papei-s  and  their  gentlemanl}' 
bearing.     "Flummery,  idiocy,"  indeed! 

iJiit  if  Hammersmith  had  known  how  heavily  ballasted 
all  n'formcrs  and  specialists  and  nonconformists  are 
obliged  to  be  in  order  to  keep  an  even  keel,  as  IJreeso 
had  said,  among  the  conflicting  interests  about  them,  he 
would  have  understocKl  better  Breesc's  strong  exaggera- 
tion. If  he  had  reflectiKl  how  many  a  man  of  this  kind 
lias  to  whistle  to  keep  his  courage  up,  and  overstate  his 
case  for  fear  of  forgetting  his  own  points,  he  would  not 
liave  v,-f)ndi'red  at  Breese's  animadversion  on  society  and 
harmless  amusement  generally.  lie  did  not  know  all 
this,  however ;  and  he  went  away  from  this  first  of  many 
discussions  with  Breese,  feeling  that  he  was  ridiculousl}- 
severe.  And  yet  he  saw  su.Iicient  grains  of  truth  in  what 
Breese  had  said  to  cause  him  to  reflect  seriousl}'  on  the 
attitude  of  mind  which  couKl  allow  such  speech.  Ilam- 
mei*smith  was  no  flippant  reveller  to  enjov  senseless  flum- 
mer}-  ami  things  which  Breese  held  idiotic,  if  they  were 
reall}'  senseless  and  idiotic ;  and  so  he  carried  into  all  his 
subsequent  harmless  pleasures  and  society  life  a  memory 
of  this  strongh-expressed  opinion  of  Breese's,  provocative 
of  frequent  Ihuught. 

It  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  animated 
debates  between  the  two  classmates.  Hammersmith  was 
younger,  vastl}'  less  exijerienced,  more  impressional,  than 
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Bicese.  lie  had  seen  less  of  his  own  country.  lie 
looked  at  affairs  with  a  narrower  sweep.  Breese,  to  be 
sure,  often  held  back,  and  would  refuse  to  be  drawn  out  on 
various  subjects,  particularly  if  relating  to  his  indi\ndual 
expcnoiiee.  He  often  r.hook  his  head  and  said,  "  No,  I 
have  no  opinion  on  the  Ku'ijoct,  Ilamniersmith  :  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  it,  I  assure  3'ou."  But,  if  Tom 
were  i)ersistent,  he  would  find  that  it  was  but  a  mock 
modesty,  assumed  he  knew  not  why.  He  would  find,  that 
on  any  and  all  the  matters  whidi  troubled  his  own  3'oung 
soul  in  these  l>u(lding  days,  —  be  they  jKjlitics  or  religion, 
social  life,  slavery,  the  labor  qticslion,  —  Breese  had  not 
only  read  and  thought  for  himself,  but  had  almost  invari- 
ably a  definite  personal  view  of  his  own,  which  he  ad- 
vanced with  diffidence  or  emphasis,  as  the  mood  moved 
liiin.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  Hammersmith  acquired  a 
habit  of  api)ealing  frequentl}*  to  Breese  for  his  views  on 
this  or  that,  Itreaking  a  lance  with  him  when  he  could  pro- 
duce one  from  his  armory,  ahvaN's  coming  out  of  a  dis- 
cussion with  an  increased  respect  for  his  manl}'  friend's 
ability,  and  not  infrequently  carrying  awa^-  food  for 
thought  tljat  would  last  !iim  r.:anv  daj's. 

That  Breese  was  an  orphan  —  having  lost  liis  father  in 
the  Mexican  war,  when  he  was  a  mere  lad,  and  his 
mother  soon  afterwards  —  Hannn<^rsmith  soon  learned  in 
tlieir  ojx'n-heartod  talks.  That  he  had  roved  over  most 
of  the  Unite<l  States,  in  various  wa^'S  and  for  various 
reasons,  sincre  then,  and  had  largel}*  prepared  himself  for 
college  b}'  his  own  u.iaided  exertions,  with  the  exception 
of  a  year  at  a  popular  school  in  Cincinnati  (for  which  his 
map-selling  tour  of  the  States  had  procured  him  the 
means) .  Tom  knew  before. 

On  all  else  connected  with  his  life,  Breese  was  singu 
larl>*  reticent.    Tom  had  shown  a  natural  interest,  on  hear- 
ing that  he  had  lost  his  father  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
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told  of  his  own  uncle  Rupert,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  Buena  Vista  ;  but  Breese  had  forgotten  even 
the  braueh  of  service  in  which  his  father  had  fought,  and 
it  was  not  a  theme  that  he  cared  to  dwell  on  long.  lie 
made  nc  secret,  however,  of  the  fact  that  he  intended  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  in  any  capa- 
city which  he  might  find  possible.  His  enlliusiasm  on  the 
subject,  and  a  hearty  Koman  love  of  countr}'  which  he  dis- 
played on  many  occasions,  when  they  were  ui>on  the 
discussion  of  republican  institutions  and  the  place  of 
educated  men  in  j)olitics,  marked  him  as  an  exception 
among  university  men  of  the  day.  And  not  only  that, 
but  tluy  ilrcw  towards  him  the  interested  devoticin  of 
Ilanuucrsmith,  his  like  in  many  resijects,  but  needing  a 
good  generous  blaze  of  cculhct,  r)f  war,  of  disaster,  to 
fire  the  cumbering  stubble  wnich  tlireateued  to  choke  his 
actual  underlying  hfe  and  principles.  Who  among  all 
the  young  men  of  the  d?y  could  prophesy  the  lilaze  that 
was  to  fire  them  all,  and  bura  itself  deep  into  the  lives  of 
many? 

lireese's  life,  as  he  had  said,  was  essentially  dilferent 
from  Hammersmith's.  Poverty,  orphanage,  sclf-rcUanee, 
a  deep-seated  ambition,  drawn  from  he  knew  not  what 
source,  had  placed  his  career  before  him  in  the  guise  of  a 
battle,  a  race,  a  rugged  tussle  with  Fate.  He  accepted 
the  issue  :  he  was  ready  for  the  conflict.  He  made  Ids  Ufe 
a  daily  battle,  a  daily  renovation,  a  daily  looking  in  the 
cold  eyes  of  Fact.  He  had  learned  earlier  than  most  of 
his  mates,  that  every  man  must  look  witliin,  and  not  with- 
out, for  strength,  for  power  to  conquer  Destiny.  He 
hated  mere  dilettante  culture.  He  quoted  to  Hammer- 
smith from  Richter,  "  Merely  to  leai-n  languages  is  to 
throw  away  one's  money  in  bu)ing  beautiful  purses." 
He  did  not  aim  at  being  a  great  scholar,  but  a  good  citi- 
zen, a  gi-eat  citizen  if  you  will.     He  loathed  and  despised 
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the  nonchalance  and  idleness  which  he  saw  so  common 
about  him.  lie  appreciated  that  schohirship,  literature, 
all  gentle  pursuits,  lose  by  a  thinness  of  S3inpath3-  with 
the  world  and  the  jwopb  ;  and  so  he  kept  up  an  active 
interest  in  sjxjrta  and  coUege-airairs  generally,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  giving  himself  up  to  them ;  looking 
to  them  as  a  means,  not  an  end.  He  felt  that  rowing, 
cricket,  riding,  dancing,  all  were  good  for  hanlening  and 
strengthening  the  body,  the  shield  and  breast-plate  of 
the  soul,  liut,  as  man}'  of  his  talks  with  Hammersmith 
sliowci^l,  he  knew  how  dillieult  it  was  to  keep  the  just  bal- 
ance betwL-en  tliem  all ;  and  he  was  not  surprised,  though 
filled  with  regret,  at  the  extravagance  to  which  each,  in 
turn,  was  carried  in  tho  uni' ^rsit}'.  Above  all,  he  made 
that  hardest  attempt  that  man  can  make,  —  to  unite  gen- 
tleness and  strength  of  cLaracter,  to  be  strong  without 
Ix'ing  brutal,  to  be  tender  in  spirit  without  Ix'ing  weak. 

The  ordinary  college  verdict  was,  "A  consummntc 
prig,"  "  A  dig  of  the  most  cn^pl  atic  kind."  Men  who 
knew  him  1  tetter  than  these  light  critics,  who  had  learne<l 
even  cursoril}'  his  history  and  his  scope  of  plan,  resented 
the  verdict,  and  declared  him  a  sterling  good  fellow  at 
bottom,  but  as  original  as  sin  itself. 

How  could  a  man  escai)e  misconstruction,  avoid  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  for  a  certain  asperity  and  selfishness, 
who  was  seen  to  be  set.mg  up  so  lofl}-  a  standard  for 
himself,  looking  down  at  the  gay  and  vigorous  life  of  less 
studious  men  as  something  quite  beneath  him,  something 
to  be  studied  and  regarded  in  a  mere  historical  light,  as 
he  might  investigate  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
but  something  in  wliich  he  did  not  deign  to  take  an  ac- 
tive interest? 

Ah,  Breese,  Breese,  you  may  be  largely  right '  Tliere 
doubtless   is   much   levity  and  shiftuig  pmpose,  and   ill- 
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considered  extravagance  alx>ut  you,  in  the  class  of  merry, 
luxurious  juniors  to  which  you  belong,  if  not  in  all  tho 
classes ;  and  you,  iK'rhaps,  wouUl  include  in  your  8weei> 
ing  cry  of  "  screeching  "  the  innocent  recreations  of  the 
Glee  Club,  the  Pierian,  and  kindred  musical  societies. 
But  do  rot  press  the  i)oint  too  hard  in  your  scholastic 
severity  of  moo«l.  Go  to  !  Shall  all  the  tender  memories 
that  cluster  about  the  old  college  glees  and  serenades, 
rehearsals,  and  enthusiastic  concerts,  be  set  down  as  so 
much  idiotic  sentiment  to  be  torn  up  root  and  branch? 
"What  old  Glee  Club  man  would  gi.'i  them  up  at  the  price 
of  much  added  glory  in  the  field  of  scholarsliii)  or  of 
siMM'ts  !  How  across  the  intervening  years  of  war,  of 
change,  of  success,  defeat,  grief,  and  j:)}',  come  trooping 
the  notes  of  that  earlier  music,  which  sang  itself  so  into 
our  young  lM>yish  lives,  that  its  tones  can  never  be  quite 
drowned  out ! 

You  remember,  Philippus,  You  remember  the  first 
timid  piping  up  of  your  />a.s.so  profunda  jit  your  initiation 
into  the  club-room,  where  Hammersmith  has  just  made  his 
entrance  ;  the  careful  iteration  of  rehearsal  and  drill  under 
the  eyes  and  far  too  acute  ears  of  Barnwell,  the  famous 
leader ;  then  the  first  crowded  concert  in  L3ceum  Hall, 
with  your  sisters  and  cousins,  and  the  sisters  and  cousins 
of  somebody  else,  ranged  in  bewildering  nearness  to  the 
low  stage  on  which  3-ou  stood  ;  the  echoing  rounds  of  ap- 
plause ;  the  intermission,  during  which  you  sauntered 
about  among  the  audience,  which  seemed  more  like  a  cosey 
famil3-part)'  than  a  critical  concourse,  and  graduates  and 
ex-members  of  the  club  congratulated  you  on  the  even- 
ing's success,  and  somebody  looked  up  at  you  with 
bright  e^'cs  that  were  extremely-  eloquent,  and  put  out  a 
small  gloved  hand  for  your  brown  boating-man's  jjaw  to 
close  upon  ;  and  the  pot-jiourri  of  comic  and  joU}'  college- 
songs  at  the  close,  when  Pickman  of  the  Pierians  came 
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up  with  his  banjo,  and  there  was  a  call  of  "Barnwell, 
Carnwc'U !  "  "  Fa}',  Fay!"  and  one  favorite  song  after 
another  was  given  in  great  rattling  chorus,  the  audience 
shaken  to  convulsive  meninient  ])y  the  comical  medley, 
till  '-Fair  Harvard  "  came  to  add  a  quieting /na^e  to  it 
all,  —  what  later  scene  of  musical  splendor,   centennial 
outbiu-st,  or  triumph  of  Wagner,  can  compare  with  the 
simpler  pleasures  and  easier  ovations  of  those  early  days? 
Then,  too,  there  were  the  trips  to  Worcester  and  New- 
Inuyport,  and   hosi)itable  New  Bedford  ;   the  serenades, 
whon  you  and  your  friends  packed  yourselves  into  coaches, 
and  wi-nt  singing  your  way  to  Brookline,  or  Jamaica  IMain, 
or  Watertown,  gathering  there  noiselessly  on  the  lawn, 
below  some  sleeping  beauty's  window,  and  waking   her 
with  the  mighty  concerted  sneeze  ("  Ilish,  hash,  liosh  !  " 
in  triple  unison)   which  is  the  night-alarum  of  the  chib. 
A  light  is  struck  in  a  room  above  ;  the  blinds  are  cautiously 
opened;  there  is  a  slanuning  of  doors;  and,  as  you  are 
ending  your  first  melting   serenade,  paterfumilias,  with 
evidences  of  hasty  toilet,  and  a  rather  forced  frankness 
of  welcome,  throws  the  hall-doors  wide  open,  and  apix^ars 
in   a  flood  of  hght,  saying,  "  Will  you  walk  in,  gentle- 
men?"    You  file  in  from  the  darkness,  someboily  intro- 
ducing you  as  you  pass  the  host,  and  find  a  neat  little 
si)read  in  the  dining-room.     You  fall  to  for  a  while,  and 
pledge  each  (jthcr  and  paterfamilias,  who  is  very  glad  to 
see  you,  gentlemen  ;    and  won't  you  sing  something  in- 
side ?     And  you  give  him  a  great  booming  chorus  or  two, 
the  noise  of  which  reaches  to  the  stables,  and  startles  the 
horses  of  your  comfortable  host ;  or  you  adjourn  to  the 
parlor,  hastily  lighted,  and  Keyes  sits  down  at  the  i)iano, 
and  accompanies  himself  in  a  solo,  singing  with  a  particu- 
lar distinctness,  as  he  knows,  from  exi)erience,  that  there 
is  probably  a  pretty  little  figure  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
"  all  in  white  like  a  saint,"  listening  to  the  music  below. 
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Tlii're  is  more  glee-sin^ng,  another  toast  as  )'ou  leave, 
and,  shaking  hands,  j'ou  pass  out  ujwn  the  lawn  again, 
turning,  perhaps  quite  unconsciously,  and  glancing  up  the 
stairs,  as  you  go.  And  with  a  new  energy,  fecUng  fully 
the  romance  of  the  situation,  you  break  into  another  sere- 
nade:  possiltly  the  bhnds  are  opened  suddenly,  and  a 
bouquet  is  thrown  out  for  which  you  scramble  excitedly 
in  the  darkness,  leaving  your  song  to  sing  itself  as  it  ma}' ; 
and  then  you  close  with  a  tender  partuig,  —  the  Eiaeu- 
hofer  Serenade  iKjrhaps  :  — 

"  Sluinbor  sweetly,  dearest,  close  thy  weary  eyes; 
t/uardian  angola  round  thee  hover  till  the  morning's  rise: 

Tlioii,  my  love,  on  airy  pinions, 
Bt-ar  Ihy  heart,  in  lrunsi>ort  bound, 

To  its  own  dominions, 
Wliere  no  earthly  care  is  found, 
Where  no  earthly  care  is  found. 
Maiden,  sleep,  sleep,  in  peace." 

With  such  romantic  words,  and  a  rosebud  in  your  button- 
hole, you  move  oil  over  the  grounds,  and  regain  your 
coach,  drawn  up  at  the  lodge. 

Yes,  and  the  moonlight  evenings,  when  the  Glee  Club 
adjourns  to  the  quadrangle,  and  the  windows  are  crowded 
with  applauding  listeners,  and  the  student  returning  from 
Boston  hears  the  great  swelling  chonis  long  before  he  has 
entered  the  elm-shadowed  grounds.  Class-da^-  evening, 
too,  with  the  songs  from  the  band-stand,  the  club  largely 
increased  by  graduate  members,  and  yet,  perhaps  in  a 
spirit  of  envy,  stopping  its  music  to  shout,  "One,  two, 
three,  Maitland  !  "  "  One,  two,  three,  Bowditch  !  "  as  it 
misses  a  prominent  singer,  and  spies  him  in  some  cur- 
tained window,  enjo3"iug  a  ttte-a-ttte,  unusual,  save  on 
these  occasions  of  pri^•ilege.  "Well,  it  ma}-  be  all  noo- 
sense,  aU  lc\-ity,  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  to  a  man 
of  Breesc's  temperament,  more's  the  pity !     It  may  not 
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tend  to  the  especial  training  of  philosophers  and  states- 
men ;  it  ma}'  not  advance  a  man  on  the  rank-list :  but  who 
would  banish  music  from  the  college  walks  and  halls,  or 
say  that  the  autliorities  should  imitate  the  grim  old  Puritan 
fathers,  and  put  their  taboo  on  the  Glee  Club,  and  many 
another  of  like  character?  —  the  Harvard  Glee  Club, 
which  Hammersmith  and  some  of  his  friends  had  entered 
at  the  beginning  of  junior  year,  graduating  with  duo 
honors  from  their  class  club,  wliich  had  led  a  decidedly 
wheezy  existenc-e  for  some  months. 

No,  no  :  those  were  joyous  episotles  in  cloister  life  ;  and 
whether  he  soared  mightily,  and  rcaixKl  abundant  ai>- 
plause  as  a  great  tenor  of  his  da}-,  or  pounded  and  rumbkil 
away  in  unappreciated  bass,  manj*  a  man  looks  back  upon 
his  membership  of  the  Glee  Club,  with  its  rehearsals,  its 
merry  concerts  and  serenades,  as  yielding  liim  more  solid 
pleasure  and  more  rational  amusement  than  any  society 
in  all  the  university  roU. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

A    DAXGEUOCS   SIDE-SADDLE. 

*'  Kl  mal  que  dv  tu  boca  sale,  en  ta  scno  m  c»e."  —  From  thx  Spaxibh. 
"  Every  ono  la  the  aon  of  bU  own  work*."  — Ckrtantes. 

I  DON'T  see  why  a  man  wants  to  be  such  a  fool,  to 
rufusc  to  row  when  the  crow  necils  him  so  wofuUy  !  " 
said  Allx'marlc,  returning  from  the  boat-houses,  with  a 
number  of  men  who  had  been  down  to  see  the  last  row  of 
the  season. 

*'  Esjxjcially  as  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  liis 
refusing,"  continued  Frcemantle.  "  lie  spends  twice  as 
much  time  with  his  horse,  and  that  howhng  glee-club,  and 
at  cricket,  as  he  need  give  to  the  boat.  It's  a  ratthng 
fine  nag  of  his,  though  ;  and  I  don't  blame  him  for  wish- 
ing to  get  astride  of  liim  whenever  he  can." 

''Well,  now,  I  toll  you  what  it  is,"  said  Piuckncj', 
unwinding  a  blue  silk  handkerchief  from  his  throat,  "  I 
don't  blame  Tom  in  the  least.  He  had  a  mighty  rough 
deal  last  term,  fellows,  with  that  infernal  Tuftou  scrape 
and  his  facult}-  row  !  And  I  don't  think  it  strange  that 
he  should  feel  considerably  cut  up  about  it,  and  wish  to 
forget  that  he  ever  saw  an  oar." 

"But  what's  the  use  of  venting  his  spite  on  the  uni- 
versit}'  boat  and  the  pride  we  all  feel  in  it,  simply  because 
he's  had  a  rough  time  with  Tuflon?  " 

"  On  !  I  don't  pretend  to  know  what's  going  on  in  his 
mind,"  said  Pinckney.  "He  maj- have  reasons  that  we 
don't  know   any  thing   about.     But  the  faculty  forbade 
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his  rowing  last  term,  you  know ;  and  I  don't  wonder  he 
feels  sore  about  it.  I  think  any  of  us  would  have  felt  the 
same." 

"  'Twas  mighty  funny  about  that  faculty  trouble,  by 
the  way,"  said  Albemarle.  "Did  he  ever  find  out  who 
played  him  that  low  trick  of  informing  on  him?  " 

'•  Not  as  far  as  I  know,"  answered  Pinckney.  "  That's 
another  thing  too  !  I've  heard  him  and  GoltUe  speak  of 
it  several  times ;  and  they  are  both  pop-sure  that  some 
fellow  here  in  Cambridge  must  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  it :  who  it  is,  and  how  he  could  have  coDMnunicated  so 
quickly  with  Tufton,  they  can't  make  out.  There's  no 
doubt  about  the  note  being  written  by  Tufton,  none 
whatever.  I've  seen  it;  and  jou  knc\7  Tufton  had  a 
way  of  crossing  his  t's  that  nobody  could  possibly  imi- 
tate. Goldie  and  llanmiersmith  are  perfectly  certain  that 
the  note,  which  was  signed  simply  X,  was  written  hy 
him." 

"  Mightv  curious,  any  way !  "  said  Freemantle. 

*'  So  you  can't  vonder  that  Ten  feels  a  good  deal 
wounded  at  the  idea  of  tzy  fellow's  going  back  on  him 
in  this  way,  *■  stabbing  him  in  the  dark,'  as  he  says.  By 
Jove,  I  should  like  to  see  any  man  attack  him  openly  I  — 
that's  all  I  have  to  say."  And  the  high-spirited  l*inckncy 
snapped  his  blue  handkerchief  >iciously  in  the  face  of  a 
small  freshman  whom  they  met,  and  in  dangerous  near- 
ness to  the  eyes  of  the  young  fellow. 

**He  must  be  a  mighty  low-Uved  fellow,  whoever  he 
is !  "  said  Albemarle.  "  I've  no  great  friendship  for  Ham- 
mersmith, especially  now  that  he's  so  thick  with  that 
reformer  Breesc ;  but  I  like  to  see  a  man  treated  like  a 
gentleman.  —  And  you're  right,  Pinck :  a  man  s^  high- 
strung  as  Hammersmith  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  fcehng 
cut  by  such  treatment.  I  didn't  know  before,  that  he 
auspected    anybody  out   here  of  being   in   league  with 
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Tufton.     "WLat    a   blight   that   man   -vas,   by   the    way, 
feUows!" 

'•  Halloo,  George,"  said  Pinckney,  as  Goldie,  swinging 
lilong  at  a  great  stride  with  McGregor,  was  passing  them 
on  the  way  to  the  quadrangle.  "What's  jour  hurry? 
We  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"Speak  quick,  then  I  Dinner  in  five  minutes!  Must 
chanjjc  to  the  buff  Ixfore  then."  And  the  two  slowed 
down,  and  walked  with  the  rest. 

"We  want  to  know  candidly  how  the  crew's  getting 
on,"  said  I'inckney. 

"Oh!  is  that  all?  —  Come  along,  Mr»c."  And  they 
startctl  ahead. 

"  No  ;  but  hold  on  I  "  said  I*inckney.  And  ho  pouncefl 
upon  his  stalwart  chum,  still  brc-athing  repidly  from  his 
last  severe  row  of  the  fall,  and  detained  him,  with  an 
arm  about  his  neck.  "  Now  I've  got  you,  old  fellow. 
Tell  us  truly.     How  is  Ladbroke  getting  on?  " 

"  Mac,  are  you  going  to  see  me  throttled  in  this  way, 
and  by  such  a  devil  of  a  giant?"  And  he  made  a  pre- 
tence of  trying  to  get  awa}*.  "How's  he  getting  on? 
Well,  if  I  must  tell,  he's  getting  on  his  coat  about 
now  —  as  aear  as  I  can  calculate." 

"  Come,  ccme,  tell  a  fellow  !    How  Is  he  going  to  pull  ?  " 

"With  his  hands  and  arms,  I  imagine:  some  leg- 
muscle  too.  —  Eh,  Mac?  "  said  Goldie,  with  ?.  twinkle. 

"  But  has  he  anj'  science?  "  asked  Pinckney. 

"  Best   boxer  in   college  by  all  odds,  I   should   say, 
present  company  out  of  the  ring,  of  course." 
*    "  But  how  does  he  do  in  the  boat  ?  " 

"  Obeys  orders,  like  the  rest  of  us  ;  doesn't  he,  Mac?  " 

"Well,  has  he  any  staving-power,  you  reprobate?" 
pleaded  Pinckney  in  despair. 

"  He  stays  about  as  long  as  the  rest  of  us.  and  then 
he  runs  away,"  answered  Goldie  ;  and,  suiting  the  action 
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to  the  word,  he  dropped  his  head  suddenly',  broke  away 
from  nis  chum,  and,  running  off  with  IMcGregor,  vaulted 
the  college  fence  lightly,  and  made  for  the  quadrangle. 

*'  By  Jove  !  j-ou  can't  make  much  out  of  a  boating-man 
when  he  don't  want  to  tell  you,"  said  Froemantlc. 
"  Goldic's  in  a  merry  mood  to-night.  It's  all  right,  I 
thinli,  or  he'd  hardly  be  so  joU}-." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  "  said  IMnckney.  "You  can't  tell 
a  thing  by  his  manner :  Geoi^e  is  too  old  a  fox  fcr  that. 
Heavens!  he  told  me  after  Worcester,  last  j'ear,  tLat  te 
knew,  three  dzys  before  tho  race,  that  we  were  going  to 
lose  it;  but  you  know  :iow  cheerful  he  looked  all  Uie 
time.  He's  t!ie  best  sluir  for  a  boating-man  that  1  ever 
laid  e^es  on :  b}'  Jove,  he  is  !  " 

"  Is  Albertson  really  injured  by  tie  Worcester  lacc?  " 
asked  Albemarle. 

"Afraid  he  is,"  answered  Pinckney.  "  Doctor's  for- 
bidden his  rowing  any  more,  at  any  rate ;  and  he  looks 
pretty  slim,  doesn't  he?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  who  ever  thought  tliat  Ladb»-oke  would  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  seat  in  the  'Varsity !  Who  was  it  that 
brought  him  out?  " 

"  Oh  !  Mac,  as  usual,"  answered  Pincknoy.  "  He  has 
his  cj'cs  on  cvcrj'  fellow  in  Cambridge,  I  believe,  ready 
to  pounce  on  ai^ybody  in  case  of  eme/gency.  And  Lad- 
broke  is  not  such  a  bad  oar,  either.  He  rowed  to  the 
Isle  of  Shoals  in  vacation,  with  Clifford,  you  know  ;  and 
his  boxing  has  kept  him  in  prett}'  fair  condition  all  along." 

The  young  men  talked  on  thus  till  they  reached  the 
quadrangle,  discussing  the  boating  prospects,  wondering 
if  Ladbroke  could  be  made  to  work,  and  inquiring  of 
each  other  concerning  the  progress  on  a  new  shell  which 
had  just  been  ordered. 

For  Ladl)roke,  heavy  and  lethargic  though  he  was,  given 
to  boxing,  horse-racing,  card-playing,  and  carousing  with 
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the  wildest  spirits  of  the  university,  had,  nevertheless, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  muscle,  which  the  Ar<;us-eycd 
McGregor,  purveyor  of  mighty  oarsmen  for  the  'Varsity, 
had  made  up  his  mind  could  just  as  well  be  captured,  and 
made  to  work  for  the  glorj-  of  the  university,  as  allowed 
to  waste  itself  in  riotous  living  and  idleness.  Ham- 
mersmith had  dropped  from  the  crew;  and  A11>ertson, 
taking  his  place  only  a  few  days  before  the  Worcester 
race,  had  been  so  far  injured  by  the  great  strain  of  that 
struggle,  as  to  be  forbidden  to  row  by  his  ph)sician.  Mc- 
Gregor, ever  alert,  had  at  onc-c  seized  upon  Ladbroke ; 
and,  b}'  various  whcedUng  processes  best  known  to  ciip- 
tains  of  boat-crews,  had  persuaded  him  that  undying 
fame,  and  a  paradise  of  pleasure,  awaite<l  him,  if  he  would 
only  consent  to  lend  his  valuable  aid  in  the  'Varsity. 
And  although  his  attendance  at  chapel  did  not  show  that 
regularity  of  worsliip  which  Almc  Mater  demands  of  her 
children  ;  and  a  fondness  for  the  neighl)oring  race-track 
at  Brighton,  with  various  otlier  dubious  influences,  ren- 
dered it  not  unUkely  that  his  university  care«r  might  come 
to  an  abrupt  termination  some  line  day,  —  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, McGregor's  only  hope;  and  the  croakers  were  si- 
lenced. McGregor  stuck  to  his  man  as  a  ward-ix>litician 
hangs  to  the  newly-made  voter  on  election  daj-,  or  as  the 
trainer  (in  those  stables  which  Ladbroke  was  fond  of  fre- 
quenting) stays  by  the  racer  under  his  charge,  watching 
him  day  and  night,  looking  after  his  exercise,  his  diet,  his 
out-goings  and  his  in-comings.  Already  Ladbroke,  like 
many  another  man  of  his  nature  and  tendencies  who  has 
gone  through  the  same  hard  training,  was  beginning  to 
show  the  good  results  of  the  new  order  of  things ;  and 
G oldie's  manner  this  allemoon  proceeded  from  a  real 
satisfaction,  which  he  and  McGregor  had  just  been  dis- 
cussing, at  the  good  prospects  for  next  year's  races. 
"Come   up,  fellows,  won't  you?"    asked   Albemarle. 
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"  Tlie  crew  dines  before  the  rest  of  us,  you  know.  We'vo 
a  half-hour  yet."  And  the  three  sauntered  up  to  Albe- 
marle's quarters,  just  outside  the  quadrangle. 

"  MVc  were  tallying  about  Hammersmith  and  Breese," 
said  Albemarle.  "Hang  me,  if  I  can  understand  tho 
fascination  alx)ut  that  man  Breese  !  He's  about  the  only 
man  iu  the  class  that  I  can't  make  out.  The  waj'  that 
he  sailed  into  everybody  and  every  thing  in  that  speech 
of  his  iu  'The  Forum,'  two  ^ears  ago,  was  enough  to 
disgust  a  fellow.  You  gave  him  a  mighty  good  reply, 
Pinckney,  —  a  mighty  gc)o<l  roph- !  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  rinckm-y.  ''  I  didn't  think  much 
of  what  I  was  sa3ing :  I  ordy  remember  that  I  was  con- 
foundedly mad  at  liis  manner,  and  his  way  of  tallying 
down  at  us." 

"  He's  an  im'Vmal  rofcrmer!"  chimed  in  Freemantle. 
"  He  wants  to  take  the  v,orld  all  to  pieces,  and  try  to  fix 
it  u^)  a  Uttle  bettor  than  before,  with  '  J.  Broese,  fecit,'  in 
one  comer." 

"  That's  what  takes  me  !  "  said  Pinckney.  "  By  Jove  I 
the  world  has  got  on  pretty  well  for  a  few  thousand  years, 
without  going  to  smash !  What's  the  need  of  bothering 
j'our  head  about  notions  and  isms,  and  beggarly  reforms  ! 
Give  me  a  horse  and  a  gun,  and  a  good  square  meal  twice 
a  da}-,  and  I'll  let  the  Devil  take  your  theories  and  crotch- 
ets !  " 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  having  your  horse  and  your 
gun,  and  good  square  meals,  Pinck ;  but  there  you  are 
hitting  on  one  of  the  very  i)roblems  of  the  age,  — how  af- 
fairs ma}'  be  so  arranged  that  everybody  may  have  enough 
to  live  on, — perhaps  not  a  horse  and  a  gun  to  every  man, 
but  a  fowl  in  every  peasant's  pot  at  least  once  a  week," 
said  Albemarle. 

"Oh,  that's  no  problem!"  said  the  wealthy  young 
Southerner,  who  had  a  stable  full  of  horses  in  South  Caro- 
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Una,  waiting  for  him  to  come  ami  ritle  them.  "  Let  ever}' 
man  <lo  hi.s  work,  by  Jove!  squarely  and  honestly,  and 
there'll  be  an  end  to  that  question.  It's  the  fearful  idle- 
ness of  people,  that  makes  that  problem,  as  3011  call  it, 
take  rank  at  all." 

"That's  so!"  said  Freemantle,  rolling  a  cigarette. 
"  And  when  you  sa}*,  '  work,'  Pinck,  you  don't  mean  that 
everylMxly  should  ^vt  to  work  with  his  own  hands,  of 
course,  but  should  organize  antl  ilirect  others  if  he  can  ; 
that  is,  if  he  has  others  that  he  can  direct." 

"  Precisely,  by  Jove  !  "  said  Pinckne}-.  "  Ix)ok  at  our 
negroes !  They  are  happy,  they  are  contented,  they  have 
a  fowl  in  their  pots  whenrver  they  ^ant.  And  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  I  don't  work,  or  intend  to  work,  ex- 
cept in  directing  these  negro<'s,  and  making  two  cotton- 
bolls  grow  where  one  grew  before.  I  shr.ll  be  a  benefactor 
to  the  human  race,  eh,  on  the  old  definition?  " 

*■  Well,  I  don't  intend  to  discuss  the  slaver}-  question 
with  you,  Pincxney,"  sn'ul  Albemarle.  "  You  know  where 
I  stand  on  that  questi<m.  We've  had  enough  talks,  — 
30U  and  Trimble  and  I.  I  only  ho\>Q  to  Heaven  you 
may  never  finil  slavery  a  white  elephant  on  j'our  hands  ; 
that's  all!" 

'•'You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that,  my  dear  fe/low.  "We 
know  which  side  of  our  bread  is  buttered.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  ^^'hat  I  oVyect  to  is  tae  wa}-  that 
a  man  like  Breese  goes  about  trying  to  find  flaws  in  every 
thing,  and  trying  to  patch  up  a  new  religion  and  a  new 
style  of  government,  a  new  society  and  a  new  university." 

"Yes,  there's  a  deused  too  much  of  a — -what-dc-je- 
call-it,  in  the  world  ;   s."  —  said  Freemantle. 

"Exactly!  it  only  depends  upon  what  j-ou  call  it," 
said  Albemarle. 

"  Why,  introspection,"  said  Freemantle,  "  too  much  in- 
trospection, you  know,  and  all  chat  sort  of  thing." 
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"  I've  no  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Pinckne}',  "  though  I 
don't  the  least  know  what  you  moan,  lint,  by  Jove  !  just 
look  at  it !  Wliat  is  there  that  peoijle  are  not  pottering 
with,  from  religion  down  to  the  thiekuess  of  a  fillow's 
shoes  ?  Your  old  Boston  here  is  the  hotbed  of  half  the 
troubles  too." 

''  Of  eourse,"  began  Albemarle,  "  there  arc  some  very 
extravagant  schemes  started  ;  but  "  — 

"Extravagant!  I  should  say  there  were.  Abohtion, 
cracked-wheat,  mesmerism,  come-outers,  animal-ningnet- 
ism,  non-resistance,  woman's  rights,"  continued  Pinck- 
ney,  dron'ng  out  the  words  in  siri?:-song,  camp-meeting 
fashion.  "Good  Lord!  Will  they  let  nothing  resfr' 
AVluit  do  you  think  happened  to  me  only  yesterday,  —  no, 
day  before?  I  was  rushing  out  of  the  quadrangle,  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  to  Boston,  when  I  ran  almost  plump 
into  a  tall,  gaunt  specimen  of  the  genus  J'emina,  looking 
at  the  buildings  through  a  ferocious  pair  of  spectacles,  and 
grasping  an  u''ibrclla.  '  I  beg  pardon,  madam,'  said  I. 
—  'Young  man,'  said  she  in  a  tremendous  voice,  'do 
you  know  where  you  are  going?'  —  'Certainly,'  said  1. 
'  I'l'  going  to  Boston.'  — '  No,  you're  not.  You're  gohig 
to  the  bottomless  pit !  '  she  shouted  :  and  handing  me 
a  little  book,  which  I  have  never  dared  open,  she  said, 
'Head  that:'  and  I  ran  off  like  a  shot.  Gad!  I've 
dreamed  of  my  grandmother  ever  since." 

**IIowdid  she  liud  out  so  much  about  you,  Pinck?" 
asked  Freemantle. 

"  Oh,  gammon  !  —  I  remember  now  :  she  asked  me  if 
mj'  name  «^^  Freemantle,"  said  Pincknc}'. 

"  What  did  you  tell  her?   '  asked  Freemantle,  laughing. 

"  I  said  it  was  not;  Freemantle  had  just  been  expt-lled. 
But  I  promised  to  see  that  you  received  tlie  book."  And, 
diving  into  a  pocket,  he  pulled  out  a  small  folded  pam- 
plilet,  and  handed  it  to  Freemantle. 
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*' I  think  joii  fi'llows  each  deserve  a  separate  copy," 
said  All)einarle.     "  Coino,  li't's  go  to  dinner." 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  Fuyerweathers'  to-morrow  even- 
ing?" asked  Freemantle,  as  the}-  went  down  stairs. 

"I  don't  know.  Why,  it's  A.J.  night,  isn't  it?" 
ask  3d  Albemarle. 

"  No  :  supper  is  jx>stponed  till  Monday  night,  so  Ham- 
mer <inith  says." 

"  What  is  it  at  the  Faverweathers'  ?  I  forget  what  they 
do  ut  these  Cambridge  to(;ts,"  said  Albemarle. 

"  German  at  eleven,  I  believe,"  answered  Freemantle. 
"  Big  time,  I  hear:  Jack  Fa3erweather'8  freedom  birth- 
day, you  know !  " 

*'  Well,  pt-rhaps  I'll  tcddle  up  for  a  while.  But  no  Ger- 
man for  me,  if  I  know  myself,"  said  Alliemarle  ;  and  the 
3-oun';  men  went  in  to  dinner. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  men  so  roundly  abused  in  the  above 
c<jnversation  —  Breese  and  Hammersmith  —  were  indul- 
ging in  exereisc  quite  common  to  the  two  in  these  crisp 
autumn  days.  Breese  was  swinging  along  the  country 
roads  back  of  Cambridge  in  a  rai)id  constitutional,  brand- 
ishijig  his  well-worn  oak  stick  the  while  ;  Ilammersmitli, 
cantering  gloriously  through  grassy  lanes  llaming  with 
changing  foliage,  on  the  l)aek  of  the  noble  bay  horse  left 
him  by  Penhallow,  which  was  kept  polished  to  the  sheen 
of  satin  by  the  expectant  grcoms  of  Windgall,  the  stable- 
man. 

Why  should  Tom  go  cantering  off  by  himself,  like  a 
miserable  old  bachelor,  when  he  might  have  a  fair  com- 
panion, on  a  side-saddle,  riding  at  Ids  elbow,  and  dou- 
bling the  zest  of  this  grandest  of  pastimes  ?  Why,  if  Miss 
Darby  were  so  fond  of  riding,  and  had  been  in  the  habit 
cf  scouring  the  country,  for  a  whole  jear  now,  with  a 
groom  in  her  train, — why  should  not  Tom  relieve  the 
prim  menial,  and  himself  act  as  squire,  now  that  he  bad  a 
good  mount  ? 
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Hammersmith  had  not  asked  himself  these  quebtiona 
many  times,  jou  may  be  sure,  before  he  had  decidea 
unanimously  that  knight-errantry  in  tlie  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  an  anachronism,  a  humljug,  and  the  otDce  of 
squire  and  groom-in-waiting  iuGnitdy  preferable  in  ever}' 
vray ;  so  that  many  a  sunny  afternoon,  when  he  *.'as  not 
practising  for  a  cricket-match,  or  otherwise  detained,  ho 
had  despatched  a  liricf  note  to  Miss  Darl)y  by  the  cmni- 
prcsent  youngster  Cilue,  —  runner  of  errands,  and  mender 
of  liroken  furniture  b}-  aid  of  effective  glue-pot,  —  and 
shortl}-  afterwards  followed  liis  note  on  the  back  of  high- 
stopping  Baldy. 

If  Jliss  Darb}-  could  accept  his  invitation,  well  and 
good  :  he  joined  her,  and  they  were  galloi)ing  away  in 
remarkabl}'  quick  metre.  If  not,  well  and  good  also:  ho 
sprang  into  saddle  again,  and  went  for  a  spin  by  himsolf, 
consoling  himself  for  her  libsence  b}-  putting  his  horse 
through  a  whole  series  of  movements  and  tricks  to  which 
he  had  been  training  him,  and  hoping  for  better  luck  next 
tinio. 

This  afternoon  she  could  go.  Tom  met  Glue,  on  his 
return  from  Miss  Darb3's,  whistling  a  street-bo3''s  air  as 
he  drummed  the  casual  fence.  He  stepped  to  the  curb- 
stone as  Tom  was  cantering  b}-,  and  swung  his  battered 
cap. 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Ham-smith!  She's  a-going,  I  guess. 
M}-  030,  Init  her  horse  be  a-stopping  about  lively  !  "  And 
Hammersmith,  without  pulHng  rein  for  the  small  messen- 
ger, nodded,  and  dashed  past.  Baldy  is  feeUng  his  oats 
to-daj'. 

Miss  Darby  was  just  about  starting  off  by  herself  when 
the  young  glueman  arrived  with  Tom's  note.  She  was 
alreadv  mounted,  and  walking  her  horse  along  the  semi- 
rural  street,  when  Hammersmith  came  up. 

"Which  w.ay  to-day,  Miss  Darby?"  he  asked,  after 
lifting  his  hat,  and  glancing  at  her  saddle-girths. 
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"Where  you  will.  I  thiuk  the  Belmont  road  will  l-e 
prett}'  to-day,  the  woods  are  so  fine  !  "  And  they  turned 
their  horses'  beads  westward,  and  were  soon  past  Blount 
Auburn,  giving  their  animals  a  looser  rein  as  they  left  the 
thickl\-  settled  parts  of  the  town. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  them  along  their 
winding  wa}'  vhis  lovely  alternoon,  or  of  setting  down  all 
the  idle  specehes  and  enthusiastic  enjo3meut  of  the  two 
lovers  of  horses,  —  lovers  of  horses  like  yourself,  dear 
l'iiiUpi)Us. 

It  is  a  langerous  pastuue,  this  of  riding,  none  more 
dangerous ;  not  in  the  earthly  sense  of  a  spill,  or  of 
broken  ]»ones,  my  dear  madam,  rolling  in  your  coupe 
elaborately  padded,  but  in  the  view  of  far  more  subtle, 
invisible  dangers  that  delight  to  jwunee  on  bounding 
youth  and  beauty,  torturing  them  with  exquisite  pleasure. 
Perhaps  under  the  critic  eyes  of  the  pubhc,  ogling  in 
Kotteo  Row,  Central  Park,  IJcacon  Street,  these  dangers 
may  not  show  their  heads,  or  let  the  whirring  of  their 
light  wings  be  heard.  There  is  an  evil-eye  whieh  lilights 
man}'  such  a  tender  creature,  frowns  originality  and  joy- 
ousness  into  dull  conformity,  and  would  look  upon  such 
riding  as  this  of  Tom's  and  Miss  Darby's  more  in  the 
Ught  of  a  pageant  and  a  spectacle  than  as  a  bit  of  romance 
bright  with  risk.  But  riding  in  countrj*  lanes,  with  the 
fi'eshness  of  youth  on  the  cheek,  and  ah  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  Nature  starting  the  ready  flood  of  young  feelings 
in  rosy-rippling  currents,  —  tell  me,  all  ye  metUa^val  men 
and  women  who  remember  jour  jouth,  and  who  ever 
mounted  a  horse,  did  the  roguish  little  god  with  the 
bUnded  ej'es,  who  shoots  regardless  of  aim,  ever  find  you 
more  vulnerable  than  when  thus  riding?  No  matter  where 
it  mav  be,  along  the  hedgerows  and  velvet  turf  of  Eng- 
laud,  trim  vine-edged  lanes  of  France,  a  rough  New- 
Lnglaud  pike  flanked  with  golden  woods,  or  dear  brown 
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hills  of  California  looking  seaward,  or  down  a  ro^yal  purple 
vallc}',  — toll  me  if  it  is  not  true.  Tell  me,  I'hilippus  — 
but  no  !     I  will  not  ask  you  to  open  that  page  again. 

They  were  mounting  a  hill  in  Belmont,  and  Mr.  Tom 
was  just  beginning  to  sa}'  something,  in  his  enthusiastic 
way,  about  wishing  that  he  were  a  groom  or  a  joekey,  he 
was  so  fond  of  horses,  when  he  exelaimed  suddenly,  — 

"  Halloo,  here's  Brecsc  !  "  as  they  came  unexpectedly 
upon  the  great  scholar,  turning  into  their  road  from  a  side- 
lanc. 

Tom  involuntarily  drew  in  his  horse  a  bit;  but,  seeing 
Miss  Darby  (.-antering  ahead,  he  let  him  out,  and  they 
bowed  to  liree.se  as  they  passed. 

"  Why,  do  you  know  him?  "  asked  Hammersmith. 

"  Oh,  I've  met  him  !  "  she  answered.  "  He  is  reading 
some  Latin  plays  with  my  father,  you  know  ;  and  he  was 
introduced  to  me  one  evening  by  father.  Isn't  this  a 
Buperb  view?"  she  added  q.iickly.  "There  is  Scmer- 
ville,  and  Boston,  and  Bunker-Hill  Monument,  and  "  — 

"  Brcese  is  a  mighty  queer  fellow.  Miss  Darby, — ex- 
cuse my  interrupting  you,  —  he's  the  fellow  I  was  telling 
you  about  the  other  da}-,  that  wouldn't  go  into  society, 
and  thinks  it's  all  flummery  and  nonsense,  and  spoke 
about  inventing  the  brass  man  that  I  told  30U  of." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  she. 

"  I  didn't  tell  you  \Az  name,  as  I  didn't  know  you  had 
ever  met  him.  Dili  3-ou  know  that  he  was  at  Fresh  Pond 
that  horrid  day  in  freshman  year?  " 

"  I  heard  afterwards  that  he  was." 

"  That  was  an  awful  day,  wasn't  it?  "  said  Tom,  tak- 
ing his  left  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  tun  ing  towards 
her.  "  Miss  Darby,  you  can't  imagine  how  a  fallow 
feels,  I  suppose,  wheu  he's  been  so  near  drowning  a 
3'cung  ladj'  as  that?  " 

*'  No,  I  don't  suppose  I  can.     But  here's  a  lovel}' piece 
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of  road  :  I  chulL^ngp  ycu  to  race  as  far  as  that  oak-troc  ;  " 
and,  without  fiirUier  ado,  they  were  ratlUiig  over  the  hard, 
roeky  road,  till  Tdhi,  quiie  uugallautly,  came  out  a  length 
or  so  ahead  at  the  tree. 

"Ah!  "  sail  Miss  Darby,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and 
putting  a  hand  to  her  beaver.  "That  was  grand!  I 
j-ield  the  pahn.  Beppo  and  I  are  not  equal  to  you.  —  But 
we  don't  care,  do  we,  Beppo?  " 

"  Your  saddle  is  loose.  Lot  me  tighten  the  girths  ; 
there  !  ' '  And  she  was  off,  and  quickly  mounted  again ; 
and  t-ho}'  headed  for  home. 

"  If  I  could  only  live  in  the  saddle,  Miss  Daiby !  " 
Tom  exclaimed  impulsively,  on  the  way  home.  "I'm 
never  so  haj)py  as  when  on  horx-liack,  a'c  j'ou?  " 

"  X-no  :  I'm  very,  very  fend  of  it.  But  you  would 
grow  tired  of  it,  if  you  hud  to  ride,"  said  Miss  Darby. 

'•  I  don't  think  so.  Why  are  the  middle  ages  dead  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  with  many  a  philippic  young  man  before 
him.  "  How  jolly  it  must  have  been  to  go  riding  about, 
with  a  squire  cr  two,  and  a  sturtly  old  horse  under  you, 
living  otf  the  fiit  of  the  land,  tilting  with  any  fellow  you 
came  across,  and  succoring  unhappy  young  parties  right 
andletX!  " 

"  It  must  be  nice  to  try  to  euccor  unhappy  young 
parties,  as  you  sa}',"  Miss  Darb}-  added  quietly  But  he 
was  scooping  to  turn  a  stirrup,  and  did  not  see  the  look 
that  she  gave  him. 

"Every  thing  is  so  cut  and  dried  nowadays!  "  Tom 
continued.  "That's  the  very  expression  that  Brecse 
used,  by  the  way,  in  six.'akiug  of  society." 

"There's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it,"  said  Miss  Darby. 
"  But  I  don't  think,  for  that  reason,  that  one  should  nish 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  make  a  monk  of  one's  self." 

"  So  I  told  Breese.  But  there's  no  conN-incing  him. 
I've  been  at  him  a  dozen  times  already' ;  but  he's  as  fini» 
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as  a  rock.  Jack  Fa^crwcathcr  has  asked  him  up  thoro 
to-raorrow  eveniiif;,  by  the  wr.y,  and  I'm  going  to  do 
what  I  can  to  get  him  to  go.  I  doubt  very  much  if  I 
shall  succeed,  though.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  wish  you 
might  do  for  me,  Miss  Darby,  if  it  isn't  asking  too 
much." 

"Well?"  said  she. 

"  If  I  get  him  to  go,  and  it  comes  convenient,  couldn't 
you  pitch  into  him  a  little  on  the  subject  of  society,  — 
show  him  how  mistaken  he  is,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 
You  see,  my  pride  is  aroused  now;  and  I'm  l)ound  to 
carry  my  point  with  him,  even  if  I  only  induce  him  to  go 
out  with  me  once  or  twice." 

"  And  3'ou  wait  me  to  a:L  as  ally  and  counsellor?  " 

"Exactly,"  said  Hammersmith, — "if  ycu  will.  I 
don't  supiKjse  it's  exactly  the  thing  to  ask  of  you ;  but 
1"  — 

"Oh!  I've  no  objections,  I  assure  jou,  if  it  shall  be 
possible,  without  ai»poaring  to  l>e  meddling,"  said  Miss 
Darby.  "  I  should  like  immensely  to  hci.r  what  he  luis 
to  say.  Father  says  he  is  remarkably'  clever,  and  remark- 
abl}'  original." 

"  That  he  is,  —  our  head  scholar  now,  30U  know.  You 
ought  to  hear  him  pitch  into  sports  and  idleness,  and  so 
on,  at  college.  I  supi)Osc,  when  he  saw  us  ;ust  now,  he 
said  to  himself  that  I  was  wasting  my  time  riding  about 
the  countr}-,  and  had  better  be  at  home  studying,  or  tak- 
ing a  quiet  walk  like  himself." 

Miss  Darby  started  just  a  l)it  at  this  speech  of  Ham- 
mersmith's, which  was,  indeed,  frank  and  ill-considered, 
an. I  not  over-complimentar}-  to  the  joung  woman  at  his 
side  ;  but  she  presently  went  on,  — 

"  I'v:  no  sympathy  witli  men  who  can  be  so  severe  as 
that.  I  don't  think  I  shall  like  him  a  bil ;  and  I  do  not 
promise  that  I  will  ever  talk  to  him,  ualess  hs  is  very 
gracious." 
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"  Another  spin?  "  asked  Tom  ;  and  they  cantered  rap- 
idly homeward  a  mile  or  more,  the  horses  feehug  the 
freshness  of  approaching  twilight,  as  well  as  the  potent 
iulluoncc  of  ncariug  domestic  fodder,  and  plunging  and 
jiulUng  hard  at  the  reins,  as  they  dashed  through  the 
lcn<rthening  shadows,  and  over  the  brilliant  fallou  mantle 
of  autumn. 

"  lluw  the  ohl  Koman  could  ever  have  8jK>ken  cf 
'  Black  Care  that  sits  behind  the  horseman,'  I  never 
could  (juite  see, "  saitl  Tom,  as  they  drew  near  Miss 
Darby's.  '■"  If  th3ro  is  ever  a  time  when  Care  is  shaken 
otf,  ami  thoroughly  tlrivon  away,  it  is  when  you  are  on 
horseback;  don't  30U  think  so?  He  must  be  a  pretty 
plucky  rider,  if  he  couKl  stick  on  behind  a  fellow  when 
he's  going  like  that  last  spin  of  ours,  eh?  —  Then  you 
will  dance  tlie  Oerman  with  me  to-morrow  evening?" 
said  Tom,  as  he  was  taking  her  olf  her  horse. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish," 

"  And  you  will  be  m}*  ally  in  ])ringing  Breese  out  of  his 
retirement,  if  it  can  be  managed?  " 

'•  Yes,  if  I  can  help  yon  at  all." 

"Thank  you  ver}"  much, — and  for  a  very  pleasant 
ride.     Gcotl-evcning." 

"  Goo<l-e veiling." 

Hammersmith  tore  back  to  the  stable,  riding  half  the 
time  without  stirnips,  as  he  had  ridden  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  when  a  boy,  and  adding  a  fleeting  clement 
of  movement  and  brightness  to  the  pedestrian  student 
world  steering  for  its  evening  meal. 

How  Uttle  he  foresaw  the  effect  of  his  light  compact 
with  Miss  Darl>y,  half  in  jest  as  it  was  made  !  How  little 
he  knew  the  cause  of  the  suddenness  with  which  Breese 
answered  him  that  evening,  when  he  entered  his  room, 
and  said,  without  prelude,  — 

"  Now,  Breese,  I'm  going  to  make  you  go  v.ith  me  to 
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the  Fa3"cn\'catlicrs'  to-mon'ow  evening,  or  die  in  tho 
attempt!  " 

"  I'm  going,"  said  Breesc  quietly. 

""What!  Ye  gods!  what  have  we  now?  Why  this 
sudden  lapsing  into  the  gal)ble-gabl>le  and  hoppity-skip?  " 

But  he  received  no  satisfaetory  exphmation  then,  or 
ever,  In  fact ;  and  only  long  afterwards  was  he  able,  as 
we  may  be,  to  fathom  bj-  conjecture,  and  joining  of  fact 
with  fact,  the  cause  of  Breese's  sudden  change  of  man- 
ner. 

"Was  he  going  into  the  halls  of  flumnicrj'  once  for  all,  to 
see  for  himself  just  what  it  all  meant?  AVas  he  meaning 
to  act  the  spy  on  Tom  himself  for  any  especial  r^'ason? 
"Was  he  really  converted  to  Hammersmith's  way  of  think- 
ing? Was  he  attracted  by  any  particular  young  )>utterfly, 
such  as  he  had  spoken  of?  AVas  he  really  beginning  to 
reflect  that  there  was  something  else  in  the  world  besides 
hard  work,  and  self-abnegation,  and  a  life  of  cheerless 
isolation? 

All  these  queries  pojiped  into  Tom's  mind  after  bavinf 
Breese  that  evening  with  his  curiosit}'  ur.gratified  ;  but  he 
■was  compelled  to  allow  them  to  remain  r.nanswered  and 
bristUng  for  many  long  weeks,  during  which  the  shifling 
scenes  of  their  college-life  went  on  about  them,  themselves 
prominent  actors  therein. 

It  was  an  auspicious  time  for  Breese  to  make  his  ih'hid 
in  Cambridge  societv.  Not  onl}'  was  lie  the  head  scholar 
in  his  class,  and  alread}-  known  by  reputation  as  a  man  of 
unusual  genius,  as  well  as  the  friend  of  many  men  of  his 
class  who  were  favorites  in  Cambridge  circles,  but,  on  this 
day  of  the  Fayenveather  part}',  the  junior  exhibition  had 
come  off  (preceded  several  days  In'  the  students'  comical 
episode  of  .Tnnic)r  ^lock  Parts),  and  Breese  had  delivered 
an  oration  which  instantly  made  him  famous  in  the  univer- 
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Bit}',  b}'  the  force  and  originality,  and  singular  maturity, 
cf  lis  arguments. 

lie  had  been  assigned  a  i)art  wliioh  did  not  fall  in  with 
his  line  of  thought,  or  suit  his  tastes  esiDccially,  —  a  heavy 
Roman  theme,  with  no  possibility  of  a  modern  application  ; 
but  at  his  personal  request,  made  ofTeetive  and  proi>er 
by  his  hitih  rank  in  the  class,  he  had  succeeded  in  substi- 
tuting ft^r  it  an  oration  on  a  subject  of  his  own  selection. 
The  faculty  had  hemmed  and  hawed  over  the  novel  sug- 
gestion, and  turned  the  matter  over  in  their  learneil  heads 
for  a  day  or  more,  cocking  pretexts  for  refusal.  But  as 
his  sultjcct  did  not  threaten  the  life  or  existing  institutions 
of  the  university,  and  no  fair  excuse  for  refusal  could  be 
devised,  consent  had  been  given  ;  and,  in  his  proper  place 
on  the  lists  that  day,  IJreese  advanced  to  the  platform,  and 
deliven-il  his  part  amidst  intcnsest  interest. 

It  was  an  Knglish  oration  on  "  The  Influence  of  Re- 
publics on  the  Individual."  And,  without  going  into  his 
arguments  in  this  place,  we  may  say,  that  by  its  breadth 
of  treatment,  rii>eness  of  thought,  and  a  certain  throbljing 
sensitiveness  of  language,  which  was  the  mature  growth 
from  the  downright  Oerceness  of  his  freshman  style,  he 
did  more  than  bear  off  the  laurels  of  the  daj-.  He  made 
himself  an  instant  noiue  with  the  authorities  and  the 
scholarl}'  Cambridge  audience,  p.s  t.  man  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  al>ility,  —  a  name  which  his  future  college-career 
was  destined  to  add  to,  not  mar. 

Albemarle  was  put  down  for  a  Greek  oration,  which  he 
delivered  with  his  well-known  grace  of  manner,  — a  cold, 
heavy,  dassiccl  manner,  cuiting  his  theme.  Hammer- 
smith and  Trimble  were  joined  in  r.  Latin  dialogue.  Tot- 
man,  the  "  Sculpin,"  outdid  liiioelf  in  an  English  disqui- 
sition on  the  chronic  subject  of  "The  Present  Asixjct  of 
the  Eastern  Question  ; ' '  and  a  dozen  more  3Tjungster3 
stood  up  in  solemn  black  gowns,  and  aired  their  J'oung 
thoughts  on  various  ponderous  world-matters. 
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"What   mingling  of   sense   and   nonsense,   and   skilful 
plagiarism  from  books,  those  boyish  efforts  showed  !    With 
what  "faces,  smug  and  round  as  pearls,"  they  stood  up 
bcfure  their  audience  of  mammas  and  cousins,  awful  uni- 
■N  ersity  dignitaries,  and  half-attentive  ft'llow-students,  and 
hurled   their   carefully-balanced   sentences,    confident    of 
aim !     "What  invective  there  was  !  what  sonorous  round- 
ing of  periods  !  what  laborious  copjing  of  ancient  mod- 
els I      And  the  wise  smile  which   spread   over  scholarly 
faces  when  the  Latin  orator  made  an  inteUigible  hit ;  the 
honorandi  and  spoctatissiini  appropriating  their  titles  with 
a  sweet  humihty,  and  the  ro.s,  fjui  auditix  showing  here 
and  there  a  remarkable  attention,  as  though  they  said, 
"Oh.  yes!  wc  unierstand  you.     Made  virtute,  my  hoy  \ 
You  see,  wc  speak  the  vernacular."    Ah,  what  aml»itiou3 
little  literary  festivals  they  were !     And  how  can  the  eye 
of  criticism  look  back  at  them  with  any  thing  but  kind- 
ness, any  thing  but  admiration  for  their  charming  gravity, 
and  wonderful  profun'.ity  of  discussion !     Away  with  the 
man  wlio  shall  say  that  they  were  vain,  or  join  with  lireese 
in  declaring  them  a  species  of  mouthing  and  mimicking 
of  classic  ages,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  present  1 

lireese's  oration,  then,  with  its  salient  points,  well  given 
in  intelligible  Enghsh,  and  its  originality,  in  such  striking 
contrast  with  the  irojority  of  the  day's  exercises,  pro- 
cured him  no  small  fame  with  the  university  and  Ihe 
quite  considerable  audience  from  outside  the  colk'gc-walls. 
Graduates  discussed  him  as  they  made  off  to  their  homes 
after  the  dose  of  the  exhilntion  ;  professors  nodded  their 
heads  approvingly  at  him  ;  mammas  and  young  daughters 
were  immensely  struck  with  his  earnest,  thoughtful  man- 
ners, and  six)ke  of  him  as,  "Oh,  such  a  clever  man!  " 
His  own  classmates,  of  course,  joined  in  the  general 
murmur  of  applause,  and  were  not  soiTy  that  tln-y  had 
amons  them  the  most  original  and  brilliant  man  of  the 
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uuiversity,  —  each  man  feeling  a  peculiar  pride  in  the 
possession,  as  though  he  were  esixicially  rcsiwusihle,  and 
especially  kind  in  allowing  Breese  to  six?ak.  And  Breese, 
for  his  part,  smiled  to  himself,  to  think  how  easy  a  thing 
could  change  the  whole  attitude  of  his  fellows  towards 
him  ;  and  yet  was  not  displeased  at  the  happy  change. 
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CIIArTKR  XVIII. 

MISS    DAUBY   LEADS   A    "  GEKJLVN,"    AND    DUEESE    LOOKS    ON. 

"  8tlll,  OS  before  (and  as  now),  balls,  donees,  and  evening  parties, 
Sbootlng  Willi  bows,  (;ulni^  t^hopiiiiiK  togctbcr,  ami  bearing  tbem  sin^ng, 
DunRlinK  beiiide  them,  and  turning  (he  Uuves  on  ibe  dreary  piano, 
Offering  unneedetl  anns,  performing  dull  farces  of  escort, 
Seemed  like  a  sort  of  unnatural  up-lnUie-alr  balloon-work, 
(Or,  what  to  me  is  ar  hateful,  a  riding  nl>out  in  a  carriage), 
'■Iter  removal  from  work.  moiLvi-earL* ,  and  the  objects  of  living." 

Clouob. 

THE  p:i3'est  party  of  the  season  was  at  its  height  the 
following  fvciiing,  when  lirecsc  aud  Ilamnu  rsmilh 
advanced  to  make  tlit-ir  bows  in  !Mrs.  FayenveatluT's  par- 
lors, —  Breese,  the  literary  liero  of  the  hour,  whose  ora- 
tion even  the  severe  Dummer  had  pronounced  the  "  best- 
sustained  effort  for  man}*  3'cars ;  "  Ilammersmith,  his 
handsome  friend,  the  rescuer  of  Miss  Darby  in  his  first 
jear  at  Cam])ridge,  the  champion  of  beleaguered  joung 
actresses,  the  proud-spirited  young  fellow  who  had  even 
given  the  faculty  a  ])iece  of  his  Iliimraersniilh  min<l,  the 
oarsman  who  had  been  so  sadly  missed  in  the  'Varsity'  at 
"Worcester,  and  the  man  who  was  now  distinguishing  him- 
self in  abnost  as  marked  a  manner  as  in  the  fonner 
unhappy  episodes  by  his  creditable  ix^rformance  in  the 
classrooms,  newly  proven  b}-  his  part  in  the  exhibition  of 
to-day.  And  with  what  a  lordh*  air  the  3'oung  gentlemnn 
bore  himself,  looking  you  in  the  eye  as  though  he  had 
never  known  an  actress,  or  a  Tufton,  or  any  but  the  most 
placid  experience  in  the  world  ! 

A  half-hour  later  Breese  was  standing  talldng  earnestly 
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with  Miss  Piuckney,  sister  of  the  fiery  chum  of  Goldie's, 
a  radiant  beauty,  with  a  certain  elan  and  impulsive nesa 
quite  disconcerting  to  the  circumspect  young  wumen  of 
Boston,  among  whom  she  was  si)eniling  the  winter  for  the 
sake  of  certain  musical  privileges. 

"  Wh}-  are  you  scowling  so  at  3'our  sister,  Mr.  I'inck- 
ni'y?"  asked  Miss  Summerdale,  as  she  came  out  from 
tlie  dancing-room  on  Pinckney's  ann. 

"Confound  her!"  said  Pinckney.  "She's  talking 
with  that  fellow  Breese,  a  regular  old  reforming  hunii)ug. 
dyed  in  the  wool !     "Who  can  have  introduced  her?  " 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  him?"  asked  Miss 
Sumraerdale,  looking  up  at  him  interestedly,  ready  to 
hear  gossip,  or  tidze  liis  part,  as  the  case  might  l»e. 

"  Nothing.  But,  as  I  say,  he's  a  regular  out-and-out 
demohsher  of  cverj-  thing  under  th2  sun,  —  the  sort  of  a 
fellow  that  we  should  give  a  good  thick  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers,  if  we  caught  him  dov;n  South,  with  an  old  mule 
to  carry  him  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line." 

"Gracious,  I  didn't  think  he  was  so  fierce  as  tliat ! 
He's  certainl}'  remarkably  clever." 

"Of  course  he  is!  Those  fellows  generally  are. 
Anybody  can  be  clever,  if  he  sticks  to  one  thing  long 
enough,"  said  Pinckney.  And  the  handsome  ^oung 
Southerner  paced  the  halls  with  his  fair  partner,  cooling 
themselves  from  their  dance,  and  looking  forward  anxiously 
to  the  German,  which  was  to  come  off  au  hour  hence,  and 
which  the}'  were  to  dance  together. 

"  I  hear  you  are  such  a  great  scholar,  Mr.  Breese!  " 
Miss  Pinckney  said,  continuing  her  conversation  with  the 
young  society-hater.  "  I  shall  be  really  afraid  to  say 
any  thing  to  you." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Breese,  smiling  a  severe  sort  of 
smile,  —  why  will  not  people  let  his  scholarship  alone,  and 
treat  him  like  anybody  else !     "I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
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m3sclf  such  an  ogre  as  to  prevent  Miss  Pinckney  from 
saying  whatever  came  into  her  iniud,  for  that  woulil  be  a 
criielt}-  to  her  fnemls."  This,  by  way  of  his  first  coniph- 
nientary  sally,  surprised  him  not  a  little,  as  he  found  him- 
self making  it. 

"Oh,  thank  you!  But  I  am  always  afraid  of  j'ou 
great  New-England  scholars,  I'm  so  ignorant  myself.  I 
do  assure  you,  I  don't  know  any  thing!  —  nothing  but  a 
little  music,  and  history,  and  French,  of  course  ;  and,  oh  ! 
I'm  awfully  fond  of  horses.  I  do  nothing  but  ride  and 
sing  at  home.  And  really,  Mr.  Breese,  I  don't  see  any 
good  in  studying  so  awfully  hard.  "Wliat  docs  it  all 
amount  to?  "  And  she  beamed  ujwn  the  poor  fellow  with 
such  a  frank  and  thoroughly  captivating  smile,  tiiat  I 
wonder  he  didn't  then  and  tliero  abjure  study,  and  hard 
work,  and  his  solitary  mode  of  life,  altogether,  and  con- 
fess that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

"  It's  hard  to  see  what  any  thing  amounts  lo,  as  you 
say.  Miss  Pinckney,"  he  remarked.  "  But  i've  set  my- 
self certain  work  to  do  here  in  Cambridge ;  and  I  think 
every  man  ougiit  to  stick  to  whatever  he  undertakes,  if  it 
kills  him." 

"Of  course  he  ought,"  said  Miss  Pinckney;  "  and  I 
admire  you  for  keeping  to  what  you  have  plaiHie<l.  But 
I  should  think  it  would  be  such  hard  work  and  so  lonely  ! 
1  hear  you  do  nothing  but  studj",  and  go  to  lectures,  all 
the  time.  Oh  !  I  forgot  to  say  —  but  I  won't  tell  you,  for 
you  will  laugh  at  me  —  yes,  I  will,  though:  I'm  very 
fond  of  one  kind  of  books,  though  I  don't  supix)sc  3ou 
would  approve  of  my  taste.     I  dote  on  i)oetry !  " 

"Yes?"  he  said.  "Some  poetry  is  certainly  worth 
reading.  But  why  do  you  talk  of  me  as  though  I  were  a 
college  professor,  or  some  awful  Uterar}'  demon?  "NMiat 
poems  are  you  so  fond  of  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  hardly  dai-e  tell  you !     '  Lalla  Rookh,'  and  some 
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of  "  —  But  she  was  exceedingl}'  hai)pv  to  be  rclievotl  from 
what  she  feared  would  be  a  severe  catechism,  perhaps  a 
crushing  condemuatiou,  of  her  literary  jxjwers,  ou  seeing 
our  friend  Freemantle,  wearing  the  semi-ennuye  air  that 
he  was  beginning  to  assume  as  life  began  to  pall  on  him, 
approach  them  from  the  ball-room,  and  say,  with  his 
head  slightly  ou  one  side,  luid  tliumbs  in  his  w:usteoat 
pockets,  — 

"  Ma^'  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this  galop,  Miss  IMuck- 
ney?  "  with  the  manner  of  a  man  who  thought,  "  Well,  I 
might  as  well  dance  as  do  any  thing  else," 

*' t'crtainly,"  said  Miss  I'inckney,  beaming  on  him  in 
turn,  "  if  !Mr.  lireese  will  excuse  me."  And  Ureese  bowed 
gravely  at  her,  and  then  at  Freemantle,  turning  on  his  heel 
with  noticeable  impatience  at  something  as  the  two  passed 
into  the  ball-room,  and  presently  began  gliding  briskly 
about  in  the  crush  of  dancers. 

''  How  can  you  stand  that  Breese?  "  asked  Freemantle 
under  his  breath,  as  they  danced. 

'•Stand  him!  You  wicked  —  man!  "What — do  you 
mean  ?  He's  —  very  nice  —  and  very  manly-looking,"  she 
answered,  in  a  broken  sort  of  way,  as  they  darted  here  and 
there,  and  young  novitiates  in  the  art  of  dancing  pranced 
wildly  about,  regardless  of  coUisions,  and  all  Frcemantle's 
practised  skill  was  required  in  steering  his  partner  safely 
through  the  maze. 

Breese,  turning,  was  advancing  to  the  reception-room, 
to  find  somebody  who  would  not  be  in  danger  of  being 
wliisiked  away  from  him  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation, 
when  he  came  uiwn  Hammersmith  and  Miss  Darbj',  sit- 
ting in  a  passage-way,  and  talking  earnestlj".  He  was 
bowing  and  passing  them,  when  Hammersmith  called 
out,  — 

''  See  here,  Breese  !  come  and  be  umpire.  Miss  Darby 
and  I  were  discussing  —  a  —  a  —  the  question  of  Mock 
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Parts.  She  doesn't  approve  of  them ;  thinks  them  too 
personal,  ungentlemanl}-,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  of 
course  I  was  standing  up  for  them  as  a  goo<l  old  custom. 
What  do  )-ou  think?"  And  while  Miss  Darby  put  on  a 
look  of  perfect  mystification  and  wonder  (and  their  low, 
earnest  dialogue  before  Brcese  came  up  did  not  have  the 
appearance,  by  an}'  means,  of  a  simple  discussion  of  a 
college-custom),  Brecsc  began  quite  innocently  to  give  his 
opinion,  siding,  as  Tom  knew  he  would,  with  Miss  Darby, 
and  against  the  custom  of  Mock  Parts,  —  a  burlesque  jxir- 
formance  allowing  great  license  in  the  way  of  pasquinade 
and  travesty  of  classmate  by  classmate. 

Miss  Darliy  looked  so  unutterabl}-  surprised,  and  I>rceso 
was  proceeding  with  such  gravity  to  lay  down  the  law  in 
supix)rt  of  his  view  of  the  case,  that  Tom  feared  he  might 
be  caught  in  his  little  fib,  and,  suddenly  looking  at  his 
watch,  said,  — 

"  You  will  excuse  me.  Miss  Darbj',  and  Breesc.  It's 
nearl}'  time  for  supper ;  and  I  must  go  and  see  about  the 
favors  for  the  German,  which  begins  right  after.  Diplon 
was  to  have  led,"  said  Tom  to  Dreese,  "  but  has  just  sent 
word  that  he  is  called  home  suddenly ;  and  Jack  has  asked 
Miss  Darb}-  and  me  to  lead  in  his  place.  —  You  think  a 
favor  figure  had  better  be  the  first?  "  to  ^liss  Darby. 

"  Yes,  it's  better,  I  think.  The  bouquets,  before  they 
are  wilted.  And  jylease  have  our  seats  somewhere  away 
from  the  music:  it  is  so  deafening!"  Ilaimnersmith 
bowed,  and  walked  off. 

"  I'm  verj'  fond  of  that  man.  Miss  Darb}'.  lie's  a  fine 
fellow,"  said  Breese ;  "the  only  man  in  the  class  that  I 
feel  I  can  talk  freely  with,  without  fear  of  offending  him, 
or  of  being  misunderstood." 

"  You've  proved  your  liking  for  him  b^-  what  30U  did 
for  him  last  3"ear,"  said  Miss  Darby,  crossing  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  and  turning  her  face  partly  towards  him.    "  lias 
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he  ever  found  out  that  you  came  to  me  about  Lis  faculty 
trouble?     I  hope  not." 

"Not  from  me,  on  my  word,  Miss  Darby!  I  don't 
think  he  quite  understands  yet  exactly  how  he  came  to 
be  saved  from  being  sent  off;  but  I  think,  from  things  ho 
has  let  drop,  that  he  supi)Oses  Goldie  and  your  father  were 
the  cause.  I  do  not  believe  he  suspects  either  you  or 
me." 

"  I  am  very  glad.  It  would  place  us  all  in  an  extremely 
ridiculous  light,"  she  said,  smiling.  "He  is  so  high- 
spirited  I  —  lint  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  success 
to-day,  Mr.  Breese.  Papa  and  I  listened  to  every  word 
of  it;  and,  though  I  couldn't  understand  more  than  half 
you  said,  I  know  it  was  very  clever,  for  everjbod}- says  so. 
But  you  must  be  tired  of  being  congratulated  on  it,  aro 
yon  not  ?  ' ' 

"  Almost,"  he  said.  "  It  is  always  pleasant  to  be  com- 
plimented by  one's  friends,  however:  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  is  another  matter." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  happen  to  be  here,  though,  this 
evening?  The  Fa3X'n\eathers  are  more  successful  than 
we  in  drawing  you  out  of  your  shell  —  den  I  behcvc  col- 
lege-men call  it." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Breese,  examining  the  pattern 
of  some  tiles  at  his  feet,  near  which  a  little  white  slipper 
showed  its  dainty  tip.  "I  suppose,  being  such  a  great 
man  as  you  sa}-  I  am,  I  came  out  to  receive  the  homage 
of  my  admirers  ; ' '  and  he  tried  to  smile  unconcernedly,  and 
failed. 

"  But  I  thought  society  and  the  hoppity-skip  were  wick- 
edness and  abomination  in  your  eyes,"  she  said  with  equal 
unconcern. 

He  turned  suddenly,  but  checked  himself,  and  said,  — 

"Oh,  no!  I  think  a  man,  or  anybody  for  that  matter, 
can  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  at  parties.  But  they  are 
undoubtedly  good  in  moderation,  like  most  else  in  life." 
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"  Don't  )ou  tliink  it's  all  flummorj-and  gaLble-gabble ?  " 
she  askt'd  drowsily,  lifting  hoTjlacon. 

*']Miss  Darby,  pardon  me,"  he  said  in  sotup  alarm, 
"  ])ut  whore  did  you  gi-t  those  words?  Has  Ilamnu'r- 
BHiith  been  peaching  on  me?" 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  b}-  peaching  on  you," 
she  answcre<l,  with  an  air  of  mischief.  "  Mr.  Ilaninier- 
sniith  certainly-  told  me  of  a  droll  man  in  his  class  who 
used  those  words  in  speaking  of  the  society  of  liia  fellow 
men  and  women  ;  but  he  did  not  tell  me  who  he  was.  It 
cannot  be  you,  3Ir.  IJreese !  You  cannot  have  dreamed 
of  sending  a  brass  man  to  represent  30U  at  such  a  place 
as  this!" 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  me,  Miss  Darby  !  "  he  said,  losing 
what  pique  at  Hammersmith's  treachery  he  may  have  had, 
as  he  saw  the  merry  motxl  in  which  she  treated  it.  "I 
may  have  expressed  myself  very  strongly  with  Hammer- 
smith, and  used  a  vcr}-  bold  metaphor ;  but  I  must  cry 
Peccavi.  I  certainly  used  those  words,  though  I  did  not 
imagine  how  ridiculous  they  would  sound  when  quoted 
against  me." 

"Seriously,  though,  is  that  the  waj'  you  think  about 
people  in  general?  IS  so,  j'ou  must  be  a  very  unhain)}' 
man,"  she  said. 

"  No,"  said  he  slowly  :  "  I  am  not  more  so  than  most 
men  who  have  their  eyes  open  as  they  go  through  life. 
But  let  us  go  into  the  librar}' :  it  is  too  nois}'  here."  And, 
rising,  he  gave  lus  arm  to  her,  and  they  went  in,  finding 
seats  near  a  chiffonniere. 

"  All  I  meant  to  imply,"  he  continued,  *'  when  I  talked 
to  Hammersmith,  —  I'll  pa}*  him  up  for  retailing  my  pet 
oijinions  in  this  way  !  "  — 

"No,  promise  me  you'll  say  nothing  about  it,  ]Mr. 
Brecse !  It  was  entirel}'  uncalled  for ;  and  I  am  very 
sorry  if  I  have  offended  in  repeating  the  words,  —  for,  to 
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be  honest,  he  did  afterwards  tell  me  that  it  was  30U  who 
had  used  them,  though  not  till  yesterday,  when  we  mei 
you  at  Belmont." 

"Of  course  I'll  not  mention  it,  if  you  so  order,"  ho 
Biiid.  "  But  what  I  meant  was,  that  the  pla\-  is  not  worth 
the  candle  ;  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  time  and 
cner;^3'  wasted, — luuk  at  those  men  struggUng  in  the 
galop,  for  example  !  — and  no  a[)i>reeialtle  gain." 

"  I've  no  douljt  v.hat  y<ni  say  and  think  is  true,  in  part, 
Mr.  Brecse.  But  really  it  WDuld  be  such  a  sombre  world, 
and  we  should  be  such  long-faced,  lugubrious  people, 
without  just  such  merry-makings  as  this,  for  example,  that 
I  cannot  lieli)  thinking  it  is  better  not  to  try  to  stem  the 
current,  but  take  things  about  as  yon  find  them,  and  bo 
cheerful.  '  Serve  Goil  and  be  cheerful,'  as  the  old  bishop's 
motto  was." 

"But  I'm  cheerful  enough,"  said  Brecse  earnestl}'. 
"At  least,  I  hope  I  am  !  " 

"Oh!  don't  let  us  be  personal,"  said  Miss  Darby. 
"  Let  us  talk  of  a  third  person,  if  you  will.  I  don't  like 
to  prophesy,  and  I  don't  like  to  be  rude  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  man  or  a  woman  who  dehberatel}', 
for  no  si)eeial  reason  but  a  pet  theory,  goes  to  work  to 
shut  himself  otf  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  inevita- 
bly, sooner  or  later,  repent  of  it,  and  cry  out  for  sympathy 
and  re-admission,  when  it  is  too  late ;  when  he  has  be- 
come so  set  in  his  ways,  that  he  can  no  longer  appreciate 
S3-mpathy,  or  find  the  comfortable  niche  in  the  world  that 
he  might  have  had." 

"You  think  so?"  asked  Brecse,  who  had  listened 
carefulh'  to  every  word  of  this  long  opinion.  "  Must  a 
man  give  up  a  great  deal  of  time  which  he  maj'  hold 
precious,  and  a  great  many  ideals  for  which  he  is  living, 
merel}'  to  get  this  sympathy,  as  yon  call  it?  " 

"Merel}'  to  get  sympathy!"    she    said.     "It  shows 
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that  you  must  be  very  heroic  and  very  self-contained,  ^Ir. 
Brcese,  that  you  can  talk  in  this  way  of  merely  getting 
sympathy,  lint  I  forget :  we  are  not  to  be  jjersonal.  A 
man  or  woman,  then,  must  be  very  heroic  and  very  self- 
centred,  who  can  go  on,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  not  feel 
the  need  of  just  such  careless  merriment  as  this." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  the  connection  between  this  careless 
merriment  and  the  sympathy  of  which  you  siK-ak ;  of 
cour.se  you  use  sympathy  in  its  large  Greek  sense?  " 

"  Of  course,"  she  said.  "No?  Yuu  do  not  see  it? 
Pray,  if  it  is  not  by  keeping  the  heart  warm,  the  tcmiKT 
cheerful,  and  the  feelings  receptive,  how  can  sympathy 
ever  come?  And  what  else  would  you  expect  of  the.se 
young  ix'oplc?  You  can  liardly  exi^ct  them  as  3-et  to  l>o 
eapable  of  a  larger,  deeper  sympathy,  —  with  tlie  world 
at  large,  let  us  sa}' ;  to  be  capable  of  kindling  with  tender 
feeling  over  abstractions  and  lofty  ideas  solely  ?  No,  Mr. 
lireese,  —  I  beg  pardon  for  being  such  an  oratdr,  —  it  is  a 
dinicult  task  ;  but  it  is  every  one's  duty,  I  think,  to  mingle 
with  his  fellow  men  and  women,  even  if  at  apparent  saeri- 
ficc.  Anybo<ly  can  be  a  saint  in  a  closet,  shut  up  b\- 
]iims4.'lf,  away  from  the  things  which  try  him,  and  against 
which  he  prays  for  strength :  the  hard  thing  is  to  come 
out  with  tolerance  and  dignity,  and  show  one's  strength 
in  the  crowd." 

''  I  have  never  thotight  of  it  in  that  light.  Miss  Darby, 
or  known  anyboily  who  cared  to  i)ut  it  to  me  so  kindly," 
lireese  said  slowly,  after  a  pause  ;  and  then  he  filt  sorry 
ahnost  to  have  said  it,  it  seemed  so  to  bare  his  feelings. 

llanimersmith  returned  at  this  ix)int  to  announce  the 
German  favors  ready,  and  the  supper-room  opened.  But 
Miss  Darby  said  she  did  not  care  to  trj-  the  chauc-es  of  the 
crowd  ;  and  Tom  went  off  to  forage  for  her.  "  Oh  !  an 
ice,  or  something,"  she  said:  "  I  don't  care  for  much." 
—  "Better  have   some  bouillon,"  said  Tom,  "German, 
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you  know  ;  "  and  she  said,  "  Very  well,"  while  Breese  sat 
near  her,  turning  over  some  large  Roman  and  Grecian 
l)hotograi)h8  abscnt-mindedl}'. 

"  Here  is  m}'  position  in  a  nutshell,"  he  said  suddcul^', 
as  an  idea  struck  him  ;  and  he  held  up  several  aneient 
heads,  of  emperors,  j)hilosophers,  gods,  with  their  calm 
majesty  and  stunly  strength.  "This  is  what  I  mean: 
cur  American  society  will  never  produce  such  men  as 
these,  or  even  men  who  can  chisel  them  or  imagine  them, 
so  long  as  it  is  founded  on  such  a  set  of  teetotums  as  now, 
and  everybody  is  rushing  and  tearing  through  Ufe  as 
Americans  generally  are." 

'^  Oh  !  that  is  anotlier  question,"  said  Miss  Darby. 
"  We  cannut  discuss  such  big  tliemes  as  that  at  a  part}'." 

"Exactly,  exactly!"  said  Breese  almost  gk*e fully. 
"  There  you  side  with  me,  by  agieeing  that  parties  are 
only  fit  for  whirling  and  inane  talking.  I  think  I  shall 
stick  to  my  oUl  '  flummery  '  and  '  hoppity-skip  '  doctrine. 
Do  30U  know,  Miss  Darby,  if  I  were  to  name  this  centur}', 
what  I  should  call  it?" 

"I've  not  the  slightest  idea,"  she  answered.  "'The 
Age  of  the  Iloppity-skip,'  or '  A  Hundred  Years  of  Gabble- 
gabble'?" 

"  No  :  that  might  be  as  well ;  but  I  should  dub  it  '  The 
Century  of  Hubbub.*  And  America  I  should  call  '  Tlie 
Tarailise  of  Hubbub.'  " 

'•  AVell,  I'm  glad  you  have  not  the  naming  of  the  cen- 
tur}-  and  the  countiy,  then,"  she  added  merrily.  "They 
would  be  fine  names  to  go  down  in  history !  —  O  Mr. 
Hammersmith  !  we  have  been  having  such  a  wordy  war ! 
Mr.  Breese  will  never  want  to  hear  me  speak  again,"  — 
Breese  was  bowing  deprecatingl}',  —  "he's  such  a  severe 
critic  !  It's  really  quite  awful !  "  And  she  plaj'cd  with  her 
ice,  and  ate  it  daintil}- ;  while  Breese,  whose  whole  soul 
went  into  every  slightest  discussion,   wondered  at  the 
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remarkable  adaptabilit}-  of  huiiiankiiKl,  who  can  slij)  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  matters  of  moment  to  badinage,  so 
casil3-,  and  asked  himself  wh}'  he  felt  a  certain  jar  in 
the  conscionsness  of  the  fact.  Not  an  adaptable  man, 
not  a  man  of  a  fluent  nature,  evidently.  A  man  whoso 
tl  oughts,  as  his  actions,  ran  in  straiglit  Hues,  and  could 
not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  (|uick  turns  conunon 
to  nimbler  minds.  A  downright  man,  who  could  not  see 
how  a  fair  young  woman,  that  could  sit  for  a  half-hour 
talking  seriously  to  a  man,  as  JSIiss  Darby  had  just  done, 
coultl  be  whirling  through  the  gay  German  the  next  hour, 
and  not  one  only,  but  many  hours,  sparkling  with  enjoy- 
ment. Where  was  the  discrepancy?  AVIure  was  Iho 
fault?  —  In  him,  or  in  existing  ufllsiirs?  in  John  Breese,  a 
junior,  or  Miss  Ellen  Darby,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
beloved  professor? 

Beautiful  daughter,  did  I  say?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  proved  it,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  intend  to  do  so. 
In  fiict,  I  have  never  been  able  sufHciently  to  wonder  at 
the  boldness  of  biographers  or  romancers  in  naming  the 
attractions  of  a  young  woman  who  may  come  under  their 
hands,  describing  her  in  a  clumsy,  masculine  fashion  p-r- 
haps,  and  cxi)ecting  you  instantly  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and  i)roclaim  her  lovely  l)e3ond  compare.  I  low  can  I 
describe  the  indescribable?  How  may  this  blunt  jk-u  an<l 
these  flat  words  set  forth  the  charms,  which  if  I  were  a 
novehst,  and  not  a  i)lain  l)iographer,  I  should  say,  in  the 
most  emphatic  kind  of  language,  with  all  manner  of  rosy 
atljcctives,  neither  the  painter's  nor  the  sculptor's  art 
could  comprehend  and  Gth'  jKirtray? 

Who  can  expect  to  please  everjbody,  moreover?  "\\lio 
can  expect  that  some  would  not  sa>'  this,  and  some  say 
that,  and  man}-  a  careful  young  reader,  of  the  softer  and 
the  sterner  sex  alike,  exclaim  at  last,  "  Why,  I  don't  think 
Bhe's  pretty  at  all !  or  he  doesn't  describe  her  so,  at  any 
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rate  !  "  --bow  could  I  undertake  sueh  tremendous  respon- 
sibility ,  or  endure  sueh  terrible  eritieism  !  And  don't  1 
know  that  her  own  contemporaries  even  have  their  little 
lliugs  at  her,  finding  fault  with  this  or  that  feature,  this 
or  that  mode  of  dressing  her  hair,  with  her  manner  of 
smiling,  even?  —  but  what  beautiful  girl  is  free  from  this? 
And  still  it  is  enough  to  nudie  a  i>oor  masculine  chronicler 
pause,  or  turn  i)alc,  and  at  last  take  refuge  in  the  safe 
generalization,  ''  beautiful." 

For  if  ilrs.  Lacethroat  thinks  her  ej^es  of  too  dark  a 
blue,  and  iliss  Dovecot  thinks  them  too  light ;  and  Miss 
Trimmersale  says  her  smile  is  as  haughty  as  a  queen's, 
and  Miss  Lillypop  declares  that  she  smiles  too  much,  and 
not  only  that,  but  too  markeilly  in  certain  directions  ;  if 
the  IJantam  girls  of  lioxbury  say  she  is  too  tall,  and  Miss 
Talhut  (who  swoops  down  upon  Cambridge  society  once 
or  twice  in  a  winter,  carrying  olf  a  student  heart  or  two 
at  her  giixlle  after  every  foray)  insists  with  emi)hasis 
tliat  she  is  much  too  short ;  if  Mrs.  Sticklewaite  of  Med- 
ford,  aunt  of  the  ^-outhful  ^lalachitc,  thinks  her  hair  too 
light  for  her  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Dandelion,  who  has  had  a 
pair  of  corn-coloreil  daughters  on  the  carpet  for  some 
j-ears  now,  (and  the  market  so  ver}-,  verj"  dull!)  declares 
tlic  same  hair  far  too  dark,  and  that  the  wa}-  it  shades  off 
into  a  lighter  color  at  the  ends  is  vcr}'  suspicious,  — ^cs, 
very  suspicious,  —  as  are  also  the  lovelj-  rippling  waves 
that  cover  her  head,  — how,  I  saj-,  how,  under  Heaven,  can 
I  hoi)e  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  witnesses !  How 
can  I  dare  even  approach  that  mysterious  shrine,  where 
the  awful  feminine  toilet -rites  are  performed,  and  at  which 
^Mrs.  Dandelion  is  evidently  so  devout  a  worshipper !  How 
can  I,  a  poor  male  merely,  do  any  thing  but  fall  down  afar 
off,  with  my  face  to  the  ground,  and  exclaim  simijl}', 
'' lieautiful,  beautiful!"  as  the  radiant  joung  devotee 
comes  forth ! 
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No,  no !  of  whatever  else  I  ma}-  be  guilty,  I  cannot 
attempt  sacrilege,  or  dare  so  much  as  to  touch  the  crown 
of  her  fair  head  with  the  patter  of  mv  poor  words.  I 
withdraw,  I  throw  down  the  jx'n,  I  seek  an  as} Inm  in  the 
ahove-nanu'd  generalization,  and  in  the  verdict  of  the 
Fayer>veathers,  the  Siunmerdales,  and  a  host  of  others,  by 
whom  the  adjeetive  in  question  is  freely  appUed  to  Miss 
Darby.  I  refuse  to  attempt  the  imj^ssiblc.  I  can  do 
nothing  but  admire,  and  give  thanks  Ix'fore  the  sweet  vir- 
ginal channs  that  the  old  Cambridge  ehns  have  seen  bud- 
ding beneath  them  for  some  eighteen  vears  now  (save  the 
year  and  a  half  that  she  spent  in  Europe),  and  wonder 
again  how  the  young  university  men  ean  have  allowed  iier 
all  this  lime  to  remain  — but  this  is  dangerous  ground  f<jr 
an  old  gentleman  w  ith  an  eye  for  beauty  to  attempt,  and 
again  he  draws  bai-k. 

I  can  at  least,  however,  refer  to  tliose  j'oung  students 
BO  far  as  to  say  that  their  verdict,  if  asked,  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Siunmerdales,  the  Fayenveathers.  and 
that  of  all  sensjlilo  people.  For  I  know  from  undoubted 
authority,  (as  well  as  from  a  fact  which  1  will  never  divulge, 
no,  never  I)  that  they  thought  her  most  lovely  and  charm- 
ing; that  tlie  sk}'  seemed  Itrightcr,  and  brave  deeds  more 
easy,  when  they  passed  her  in  the  Cambridge  streets ; 
(happy  the  man  who  could  lift  his  hat  to  lier  !)  that  dan- 
cing-parties seemed  more  dignified  and  stately  when  she 
entered  the  rooms  ;  and  that,  at  this  particular  party  of  the 
Fa3cnveathers,  many  a  man,  and  Aoung  woman  too  for 
that  matter,  exclaimed,  "What  a  remarkably  handsome 
couple  they  make  !  "  as  Mr.  Tom  and  she  led  out  in  the 
pretty  figures  of  the  dance  that  came  on  later. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  refuse  to  do  more  than  repeat 
the  slight  hints  of  i)lue  eves  and  fair  hair  given  above,  and 
maintain  that  1  am  justified  in  declaring  her  beautiful .  as 
you,  and  30U,  and  30U,  would  decUire,  if  you  knew  what 
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I  know,  and  if  3'ou  had  sat,  as  I  have,  at  her  hospitable 
taltk'  mail}'  years,  ah,  how  man}- !  after  this  gay  evening. 

Ever^-  one's  own  unagination  is  the  best  painter  in  fill- 
ing in  the  details  of  his  heroine  ;  and,  with  the  few  bits  of 
color  which  my  words  and  the  gossips'  have  supplied 
above,  everybody  may  imagine  the  blue-e^'ed,  rather 
haughty,  young  beauty,  who  has  set  Bri'esc  speculating 
so  thorouglily  this  evening,  and  with  whom  we  have  lin- 
gered rallicr  t«x>  long,  as  she  sit.s  chipi»ing  the  hltle  ice 
that  Iliunmersmith  has  brought  her. 

SupiKT  l»eing  over,  and  while  various  scuriying  students 
were  emerging  from  quiet  retreats  in  which  they  had  been 
enjoying  eosey  ttte-a-ti'tes, — from  under  the  stairs,  from 
olf  the  several  landings  of  the  l>road  stainvay,  from  the 
reecplion-room,  rich  in  easy-chairs,  —  ilanunirsmith  ad- 
vanced to  Mrs.  Sunuucrtlale,  only  less  beautiful  Uian  her 
fair  daughter,  ami  said,  — 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Summerdale,  will  you  be  so  good?  — 
will  you  honor  us  b}'  taking  diarge  of  the  favors  at  the 
head  of  the  German?  " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  Mr.  Ilaimnersmith,  if  you  really 
want  me,"  she  said.  Hammersmith  assuring  her  that  it 
would  give  him  the  gieatcst  pleasure  in  the  world,  she 
assented  ;  and  Tom  went  off  to  the  ball-room  to  see  that 
every  thing  was  in  order. 

Men  are  now  rushing  about  for  their  German-partners, 
escorting  them  to  their  seats,  which  are  ranged  about  the 
wall,  an<l  n-moving  their  handkcrcliiefs  from  the  chairs, 
where  they  had  tied  them  b}'  way  of  pre-emption.  The 
musicians  file  off  to  the  supper-room ;  there  is  a  buzz 
and  a  mumiur  of  voices  ;  the  non-dancers  are  warned  out 
of  the  dancing-room,  and  gather  mournfully  about  the 
doorways,  conscious  that  they  are  to  be  no  part  of  the 
approaching  gayety  ;  and  Hammersmith  and  30ung  Fa3'er- 
weather  are  rushing  here  and  there,  arranging  seats,  set- 
tling disputed  claims,  and  clearing  the  field  for  action. 
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The  musicians  come  in  mern-  and  ros}',  the  comet- 
pla3*cr  twirling  his  Ijlondc  mustache,  and  survcj'ing  the 
beauties  about  the  room.  AVhile  the  pianist  is  striking  a 
chord  or  two,  and  the  violinist  is  tuning  up  with  that  pre- 
liminar}-  instrumentation  which  ^oung  Partington  thought 
the  finest  part  of  the  concert,  Hammersmith  advances  over 
the  crash-covered  floor,  with  Mrs.  Sunmu-nlalc  on  his  arm, 
carrying  in  his  left  hand  a  sort  of  May-i>olc,  hung  witli  a 
number  of  long  fluttering  ribbons,  together  with  a  mass 
of  tarlatan,  in  strips  of  various  colors,  which  hang  from 
liis  ann,  and  trail  on  the  floor,  as  he  walks.  A  senant 
follows,  bearing  a  huge  p}Tamid  of  bouquets,  arrayed  on 
a  frame ;  another,  with  a  large  white-wood  box,  filled 
with  favoi-s  of  every  sort. 

Hammersmith  dei>osits  Mrs.  Summerdalc  b}-  the  side 
of  the  pier-glass :  the  flowers,  riblions,  and  other  l>elong- 
ings  of  her  pretty  ofHee,  are  arranged  about  her ;  while 
Miss  l^incknc}-,  and  other  young  women  with  an  eye  for 
color,  exclaim,  "  How  beautiful !  I  never  saw  an)'  thing 
half  so  pretty  !  "  Hammersmith  returns  with  Miss  Darby, 
whom  he  seats  next  Mrs.  Summerdale.  He  glances  about 
to  see  that  all  are  in  place,  lifts  his  hand  to  the  musicians ; 
and,  as  they  sweep  into  the  first  swinging  measures  of  a 
glorious  Strauss  waltz,  the  firet  four  couples,  headed  by 
IMiss  Darby  and  Hammersmith,  start  from  their  places, 
and  glide  smoothly  and  gracefully  about  the  room. 

"  A  very  pretty  sight,"  said  Professor  Darby  to  Mr. 
Gabion  Hammersmith,  as  the  two  stood  in  a  doorway, 
looking  in.  "  Your  nephew  is  a  generalissimo  of  the  Ib-st 
order. ' ' 

"That  he  is,"  chuckled  Mr.  Hammersmith.  "Gad, 
though!  but  his  mother  would  be  amuse<l,  I  m.iy  say 
liorrifu'd,  to  sec  her  hoix'ful  leading  off  in  a  rout  like 
this.  The  lines  were  drawn  rather  tight  in  my  l»rother*9 
famil}'.     Your  daughter  is  loolcing  luiconunonly  well  to- 
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night,  professor,  cb?  —  Yes,  Jlrs.  Darby,  I  was  just  sav- 
ing to  the  professor,  that  Miss  Darby  was  the  belle  of 
the  ball  to-uight." 

"  You're  very  kind,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Ilaminersmitli,"  be- 
gan Mrs.  Darby;  when  the  professor  tapped  ilr.  Clayton 
on  tlie  shoulder,  and  he  turned. 

Tom  had  ehip|K'd  his  hands ;  the  couples  had  stopped 
dancing,  and  advanced  to  Mrs.  Sunnncrdale  for  bouquets 
and  favors.  Mr.  Gayton  turned,  and  found  Miss  Fa3er- 
weather,  standing  willun  the  ring  of  chairs,  holding  up  a 
bit  of  red  ril)bon  to  him,  and  saying,  as  she  bent  her  head, 
"  Mr.  Ilammersrailli !  " 

''For  mei"'  said  the  surprised  "Duke."  "Thank 
you  very  nmdi ;  but  I  haven't  danced  for  five  hundred 
years,  my  dear  iliss  Faycrwealher  !     1  "  — 

"  No,  no,  you  must !  "  she  said,  shaking  the  ribbon. 

"  IJut  I  can't !  Fm  an  old  fossil !  I'm  of  the  age  of 
trilobites  !     This  modern  step  ' '  — 

"Come,  come,  uncle  Gayton!  "  said  Tom,  who  was 
handing  a  bouquet  to  Sliss  Barlow,  near  b}- ;  and  the 
yoinig  gentleman  in  front  of  Mr.  Gayton,  rising  iX)Utely, 
and  lifting  his  chair  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Gayton  passed 
through,  and,  with  some  considerable  trepidation,  essayed 
the  steps  of  the  tiilobite  age.  The  young  gentleman 
who  had  risen  so  politely  resumed  his  seat,  saying  to  his 
partner,  — 

"  AVhy,  in  the  world,  won't  these  old  fellows  keep  out 
of  the  way!  " 

Miss  IMnckney  exclaimed,  — 

"  Isn't  he  fun,  though  !  What  a  dear  old  gentleman  ! 
Is  he  ]SIi\  Ilanmiersmith's  uncle?"  And  Breese  looked 
on  from  another  doorway,  wondering  how  a  man  could 
make  such  a  fool  of  himself. 

A  fool  of  himself!  lie  was  glorious  !  He  was  superbly 
in  earnest !     He  was  as  gallant  as  a  beau  of  the  last  cen- 
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turj- !  lie  was  workiiifT  like  a  Trojan  !  He  was  a  "dear 
old  gontleinau  !  "  But  when  Mr.  Tom,  gliding  bcautifiill}' 
with  Sliss  liarlow,  saw  the  old  gentleman  struggling  in  the 
crowd,  and  lu-lu'ld  the  agile  grace  of  five  hundred  years 
ago,  he  whisiR-red  to  Miss  Barlow,  Miss  Bailow  whisi>ere<l 
to  him,  and  it  was  the  longest,  most  unaecountahly  long 
time,  before  Hammersmith  stopped  dancing,  dajjped  his 
hands,  and  stood  watching  the  uuclc,  with  dilliculty  avoid- 
ing collisions  right  and  left;. 

''What  do  I  do  now?"  asked  tlic  ''Duke,"  as  he 
stopped,  seeing  the  rest  had  come  to  a  lialt. 

"  Take  me  to  my  seat,  please,  near  the  pier-glass." 
said  Miss  Fayerweather ;  and  he  offered  his  arm  as  he 
might  offer  it  to  a  duchess  ;  and,  bowing  profusely  as  she 
seated  herself,  he  said,  — 

"  You  know  Napoleon  was  an  awkward  dancer,  like  all 
great  geniuses.  '  The  fact  is,  beautiful  countess,'  said 
Jsapoleon,  leading  an  unhappy  jjartner  to  her  seat,  '  my 
part  is  not  so  much  to  dance  myself  as  to  make  others 
dance.'  Now,  I  can't  say  exactly  the  same  thing  of 
m}     — 

*' Sec  here,  uncle,  you're  in  the  way  here,  —  Duke 
Hammersmith's  carriage  blocks  the  way!"  said  ]Mr. 
Tom,  coming  up  as  a  new  set  of  dancers  went  wliirling 
over  the  floor. 

"Ah,  pardon  Tom!  I  was  thanking  Miss  I-'ayer- 
weather  for  the  pleasure  of  my  dance,"  and,  bowing  low, 
he  turned,  and  was  almost  floored  by  young  IMalachite, 
wildest  of  prancers.  But  he  recovered  himself,  looked  a 
dagger  or  two  at  the  joung  bumix'r,  and  made  his  m ay 
out  of  the  room,  cxceedingl}'  warm  and  rosy,  with  the 
cut  on  his  forehead  almost  as  red  as  the  knot  of  ril»l>ou 
that  now  ornami-nted  his  coat. 

^leauwhile,  Breese  was  looking  in  at  the  door\^•av  on 
Ills  first  German,  his  first  real  paity-life  in  Camljridge.    It 
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was  a  i)ri'tty  sight,  it  was  an  innocent  scene.  There  waa 
an  abundance  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  sparkUng  life, 
that  the  most  confinucd  cynic  could  hardl}-  withstand.  I 
know  one  man,  at  least,  who  hopes  he  may  never  arrive  at 
that  age  or  condition  of  life  when  the  sight  of  such  joy- 
ous merriment  shall  be  other  than  })leasant  and  kindling. 
If  he  shall  ever  arrive  at  such  a  glooni}'  period,  he  will 
surely  feel  tliat  something  is  wrong  with  him,  as  he 
would  feel  now,  my  dear  Philippus,  if  he  found  that  ho 
could  not  do  his  thirty  miles  a  day  on  foot,  or  his  fifty  on 
horseback,  without  wincing. 

Brcesc  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  admit  a  fault 
wilhin  himsi'lf,  if  it  could  be  saddled  on  somebody  or 
sometliing  else.  Looking,  in  a  half-sad,  half-contemptu- 
ous way,  at  this  gay  scene,  so  dilferent  from  his  orcUnary 
evening's  sights,  he  fell  to  obscning  the  different  couples 
as  they  sat  within  \iew,  or  moved  about  through  the 
rooms.  Above  all,  he  noted  the  men,  largely  from  his 
own  class,  and  tried  to  tliscovcr  the  especial  pleasure 
which  attracted  each  to  such  a  scene  as  this.  A  man,  you 
see,  that  could  not  take  an  evening  like  this  as  a  simple 
enjoyment,  a  mere  pleasant  episode,  but  must  needs  turn 
it  over,  and  examine  it.  and  ask  what  it  is,  what  it  amounts 
to,  —  not  an  esjiccially  pleasant  man  for  an  idle  moment, 
lazy  country-house  life,  or  a  merry  dancing-party,  you 
may  imagine,  and  correctly. 

Hammersmith,  for  instance,  flying  about  in  every 
direction,  clapping  his  hands  till  his  gloves  had  burst, 
capturing  privateers,  arranging  figures,  what  pleasure 
could  there  be  in  it  for  him?  Miss  Darby,  to  be  sure, 
seemed  happ}-  and  tranquil  (tranquillity  being  an  essential 
item  in  Breese's  estimate  of  the  perfect  condition),  and 
was  the  picture  of  beauts'  and  refinement  as  she  sat  talk- 
ing with  Mrs.  Summerdale,  or  rose  and  danced  oflF  now 
and  then,  when  she  was  taken  out.     But  there  was  Free* 
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mantle,  looking  by  this  time  quite  boretl  to  death,  almost 
lying  down  in  an  unusually  easy  chair  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  evidently  making  satirical  remarks  to  his  part- 
ner, and  patronizing  the  whole  uH'air  most  emphatically, 
—  what  goixl  was  he  getting  out  of  it  all,  Ilrccsc  asked 
himself.  And  Malachite  the  bumptious,  and  Fcunex  tho 
bold,  and  CJolilie,  sitting  statuesquely  with  his  arms 
foldetl,  —  Breese  was  glancing  at  them  all  in  a  casual 
way,  when  Miss  Pinckuey  stopped  before  him,  holding  up 
a  little  bell,  which  tinkled  as  she  shook  its  ribbon.  Ho 
looked  behind  him  to  see  for  whom  she  meant  it ;  but  she 
said.  — 

"Mr.  Breese,  Mr.  Breese!  will  you  not  dance?  You 
shall  not  stand  idle  here  any  longer ! ' ' 

"Thanks,  very  much;  but  I  don't  dance,"  ho  said, 
feehng  confusetl,  as  he  saw  the  whole  room  watching  to 
see  whom  the  ga}'  Southern  beauty  would  take  out. 

"  No,  really?  I'm  ver}-  sorry,"  she  said.  "  Are  30U 
joking?  "  she  asked,  turning  back  as  she  started  to  go 
away. 

"  I  assure  you  no,"  he  said  ;  and  as  he  held  up  a  nega- 
tive hand,  and  seemed  truly  uncomfortable  at  being  made 
conspicuous.  Miss  rinckney  sailed  away  with  her  tinkling 
beU. 

Breese  shortly  turned  on  his  heel,  made  his  rcsiKJCts  to 
Miss  Fayorweather,  had  a  few  words  with  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Darby  in  passing,  and  was  going  up  stairs  for  his 
coat,  when  Mr.  Gayton  turned  to  him,  and  said,  — 

"  Going  down  to  the  square,  Mr.  Breese?  I  will  give 
you  a  lirt,  if  you  like.  — Time  for  such  a  ga3-30ung  bud  as 
I  to  l)C  shutting  up  for  the  night,  eh,  professor?  —  Good- 
night, good-night,  Mrs.  Darby.  —  !Mrs.  F.i^erweather,  a 
great  party,  a  mnfjnifiqxie  part}'!  —  I  congratulate  you; 
congratulate  Jack  for  me  ;  many  happ}'  returns  all  round  ! 
Did  you  see  me  on  the  floor?     Great  swell,  eh?     Don't 
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let  my  3-onngstcr  dance  till  prfn-cr-timo  !  that's  all  I  have 
to  sa}'.  — By-l>y,  Cliarlio,  I'j-by.  Come  and  see  a  ll-llow 
wlion  you  can  I — Ah!  thanks,  I  don't  care  if  I  do;  I'll 
smoke  it,  goin<:f  in."  And  with  such  garrulous  talk, 
which  had  been  kept  up  the  entire  evening,  onl}'  we  had 
not  the  chance  of  hearing  him,  the  old  philosopher  bowed 
hinisilf  away,  and  was  soon  mullled  up  for  his  ride  to 
town. 

"  doing  to  walk  down?  "  asked  Albemarle  of  Brccse, 
in  t!ie  dressing-room. 

"Hammersmith's  uncle  is  going  to  give  me  a  lift,  I 
believe,"  said  Brccse. 

"  Conceited  idiot !  "  tliought  Albemarle.  "  Getting  to 
be  such  a  swell,  that  he'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  us  soon  !     Commend  mo  to  a  parvenu  for  airs." 

"  r.h,  Albemarle,"  said  the  "  Duke,"  coming  up, 
"you  leaving  too?  Go  with  us!  Gad,  I  think  we  can 
all  squeeze  in!  I'm  a  light  weight,  you  know!"  Ami 
donning  a  great-coat,  whose  dimensions  gave  the  lie  to  his 
joke,  he  led  the  way  down  stairs.  The  three  were  soon 
bowling  towanl.s  town  over  the  frosty  ground,  at  a  spank- 
ing gait,  the  eldest  rattling  on  about  the  party,  Albe- 
marle thinking  him  a  gooil  deal  of  an  old  humbug,  and 
Brccse  Ustening  with  somewhat  alarmed  amusement  to 
the  "  Duke's  "  rather  free  criticism  of  different  people  at 
the  part}'. 

The  bonbon  figure  was  in  progress  as  the  three  had 
come  down  stairs  ;  its  light  explosions  and  small  cannon- 
ades filling  the  rooms  with  a  prett}'  tumult  of  noise  and 
sham  fear.  It  was  as  nothing,  however,  to  the  tumult  and 
doubt  which  were  filling  Breese's  mind,  and  upsetting  the 
tranquil  pose  of  his  old  opinions,  as  the  "  Duke"  stopped 
his  coupe  in  Harvard  Square,  and  Breese  and  Albemarle 
separated  to  go  to  their  rooms. 

But  Cien.  Hammersmith  and  his  part}-  went  skirmish* 
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ing  far  into  the  morning,  with  all  the  bright  aUies  that 
fresh  hearts  and  spirits,  happy  faces,  and  the  joyous  time 
of  life,  can  give.  Those  who  will  may  follmv  them  in 
imagination,  winding  tlieir  pretty  ribbons  through  the 
night,  and  flashing  dofinnce  in  the  face  of  grief  antl  care, 
sickness  and  failure.  Ah,  that  all  this  freshness  must  fade, 
and  this  gay  life  put  on  its  weeds !  Those  who  would 
rather  may  follow  lireese,  the  successful  scholar  of  tiie 
day,  the  strong,  self-centred  man,  as  he  had  been  C4illfd 
this  evening,  and  imagine,  if  they  may,  the  rack  on  which 
his  chcrishe«l  ideals  are  stretched. 

Was  she  right?  Was  there  danger  of  his  becoming 
selfish  and  narrow,  cold  and  unlovable,  if  he  kept  to  his 
lonely  career?  Was  it  all  a  failure,  this  strenuous  re- 
solve to  which  he  had  live<l  thus  far?  Or  were  these 
frisky  mates  of  his  in  the  right,  and  he  all  wrong?  Poor 
simple  questioner,  as  many  simple  questioners  before  him 
liave  hve<l,  and  racked  their  brains  with  doubt,  and  yet 
lived  on!  Is  no  questioning  good,  then?  "  What  does 
it  all  amoiuit  to,  this  sludging  so  awfully  hanl?  "  a.s  Miss 
Pinekney  had  asked  him.  Was  lie  to  be  separ.ited  for- 
ever from  his  fellow  men  and  women  b}'  some  hanl  barrier 
of  his  own  making?  And  why  did  everybod}'  lal)or  to 
convince  him  that  all  his  pet  doctrines  were  founded  in 
sand? 

You  miser.alily  correct,  who  have  h.a<l  no  temptations  to 
wander,  and  so  shall  have  no  praise, — in  this  place  at 
le.ist  ;  you  drivelling  dandies,  who  have  had  no  luToic 
longings,  and  so  cannot  so  much  as  im;igine  a  man  in 
Breese's  frame  of  mind ;  you  tape-and-yard-stick  men, 
trained  to  conformity,  and  never  daring  even  to  try  the 
strength  of  your  chains ;  all  you  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  "  mush  of  concession,  instead  of  a  little  manl^-  resist- 
ance," as  IJreese's  Emerson  says, — may  pass  Breese  by, 
or  call  him  a  most  uncomfoilable  fellow  to  have  around. 
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—  as  )'ou  probably  will.  Let  it  be  so!  At  the  corner 
book.sliop  you  shiill  buy  for  a  dime  much  priui  heroic 
monotony.  Go  buy  !  I  am  not  to  blame  that  Hammer- 
smith's life  touched,  for  a  certain  arc  of  its  circle,  upon 
this  bizarre  man  Breese  ;  I  am  not  to  blame  that  he  hap- 
pened in  Hammersmith's  class.  If  there  be  any  who 
feel  that  a  youn^  man's  doubts  and  longings,  trials  and 
juvenile  struggles,  are  the  making  of  a  stalwart  man- 
hood, let  them  come  with  us  a  while,  and  see  what  the 
outcome  of  this  case  shall  be.  And  if  Breese  makes  an 
anthropological  study  of  an  innocent  merry-making,  and 
wouM  apply  the  lens  of  science  to  cverybmly  about  him, 
let  us,  too,  however  cursorily,  follow  his  lead,  and  study 
the  student. 

One  youngster  at  the  part}',  paired  for  the  evening  with 
the  younger  Miss  Barlow,  and  radiant,  as  his  own  name 
imi>lied,  desenes  mention,  if  only  out  of  that  respect 
which  we  owe  an  old  friend  met  after  a  lai)se  of  time. 

AVhen  Breese's  eye  roamed  around  the  parlors,  scan- 
ning the  company,  it  saw,  but  instantly  left  (as  the  man 
of  the  lens  might  discard  an  imperfect  beetle,  let  us  say), 
tlic  glowing  features  of  Ruddiman, — Bob,  he  of  the 
gieen  jacket  and  youthful  bibulous  habit,  now  a  ^ar^•ard 
junior,  and  basking  in  florid  happiness. 

A  ruse  of  Kuddiman  the  father  was  this  ;  for  when 
that  pathetic  affair  of  the  donkey  had  taken  place,  and 
the  Yale  authorities  had  decided  that  it  was  best  for  all  of 
that  stripe  to  be  sent  beyond  their  borders,  the  parental 
Ruddiman,  banker  and  broker.  No.  51  Wall  Street,  was  no 
little  exercised  in  mind  as  to  the  career  of  his  j'oung 
hopeful.  Bolt's  mind  had  not  shown  that  fine  edge,  or 
that  penetrating  point,  which  might  enable  him  to  plough 
his  way  in  a  learned  profession,  so  called  ;  nor  were  his 
mathematics   of  that  accurate   character  that   he   might 
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snfi-ly  be  intnistoil  with  a  counter  in  his  father's  jinghng 
office,  ami  with  access  to  the  parental  money-bags  in  the 
big  vault  under  the  stairs.  Keports  reaching  the  Kudtli- 
mans,  however,  of  Ilanimersniith's  success  and  credita]>lo 
progress  at  Cambridge,  therc  came  the  query,  ^Vh}'  should 
not  Ik)h  be  despatched  to  that  ancient  seat  of  learning, 
with  ample  largess  from  the  money-bags  before  mentioned, 
and  onU'rs  to  engage  the  most  expensive  tutor  that  (lio 
jilace  could  furnish,  as  coach? 

Tlie  youtlifnl  liuddiman  was  not  of  that  eclectic  nature 
that  he  must  needs  stand  on  the  name  or  location  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  so  long  as  his  rather  erratic  disposition  could 
be  borne  with,  and  his  vast  yearning  f(jr  knowledge  of 
every  abstruse  description  could  be  gratified.  Ami  al- 
though the  college  from  which  his  donkt>y  exiu'rii-ncc  had 
driven  him  forth  commuted  his  sentence  of  expulsion  to 
one  of  a  year's  8Usi)ension,  —  for  goUh'u  reasons  best 
known  to  managers  of  such  institutions,  —  Kuddimnn 
phre  was  disi)osed  to  trj-  fresh  fields  and  diflliTent  enclos- 
ures for  his  cai)ering  scion. 

So  it  «-anie  about,  that  Tutor  I'hilpot  of  Cambridge  was 
enabled  to  bleed  the  young  Kuddiman,  and  taj)  the  pater- 
nal money-bags,  for  a  too  brii-f  pericKl ;  that  sundry 
haberdashers  and  stable-men  in  and  around  the  university 
tt)wn  had  a  small  rill  from  the  same  golden  source  tric- 
kling into  their  money-<lrawers  for  a  much  longer  space  of 
time;  and  that  at  last,  with  much  tribulation,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  Fates,  IJob  was  through  his  fresh-jiuiior  exami- 
nations, and  (losing  a  year  in  course,  to  be  sure)  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Ilauunersmith's  class. 

AVhether  Hammersmith  was  j)leased,  or  not,  at  this  sud- 
den re-union  with  his  old  neighl)or  Ruddiman  I  have  never 
heai-d  him  sa}'.  But  as  the  jouth  in  question  had  retained 
a  commendable  admiration  for  ^Ir.  Tom,  since  the  day 
when  he  had  thrashed  young  Mangul  Wurzel,  and  that 
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latiT  summer,  when  the^'  and  poor  Penhallow  had  beaten 
the  little  hamlet  into  such  a  froth  of  excitement,  —  an 
adjiiiration  wliieh  Tom's  late  career  had  tended  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish, — there  was  considerable  genuine 
heartiness  in  Hammersmith's  welcome  of  the  young  fi-Uow. 
And  Kuddiman,  to  sa}'  truth,  was  much  altered  for  the 
better  since  the  earlier  days  when  we  saw  him  before, 
though  the  ijcrmeating  effect  of  the  donkc}-  intimacy  was 
destined  never  to  be  f^uite  outgrown.  Ilanunersmith, 
then,  took  him  kindl}'  by  the  hand  when  he  came  up  to 
Cambridge,  a  classmate  (as  he  honestly  and  frankly  took 
cverylto<ly  by  the  hand  who  deserved  his  friendship)  ; 
inducted  him  into  man}'  of  the  mysteries,  and  some  of 
the  societies,  of  llie  place  ;  and  was  particularly  careful  to 
range  him  well  in  the  matter  of  Cambridge  families, 
divining  that  their  influence  would  be  pecuUarly  beuefl- 
cial  to  tlie  young  man  at  this  period  in  his  life. 

Kuddiman,  indeed,  was  vastly  grateful  for  all  this  kind- 
ness on  Hammersmith's  part ;  wrote  home  the  most  glow- 
ing accounts  of  Tom's  position  and  fame  at  the  university 
(retailing  many  things  which  Hammersmith  woul<l  much 
have  preferrc<l  should  be  omitted,  if  he  had  had  the  viae 
of  his  letters)  ;  and  in  a  thousand  wa3's  developed  a  facile 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  for  Tom,  which  showed  him  to 
be  a  fellow  capable  of  a  certain  ardent  friendship,  if  he 
was  not  a  commanding  genius. 

He  had  fallen  back  a  year,  to  be  sure  ;  but  what  was 
that  to  a  youth  hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowledge  ! 
He  had  "  gained  immensely  b}*  the  rest  from  his  severe 
studies  at  New  Haven,"  as  his  mother  was  accustomed  to 
remark  to  s^Tnpathizing  friends  and  neighbors  ;  and  who 
shall  dispute  a  mother's  verdict  on  her  offspring?  "We 
shall  be  considerably  disappointed,  then,  if  we  do  not  see 
him  soon  climbing  to  the  very  top  of  the  rank-list,  and 
adding  still  more  golden  lustre  to  the  Ruddimau  name  by 
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virtue  of  that  intellectual  rest  cf  wbieh  bis  mother  speaks. 
But  (lisiippointmcnt  is  one  of  the  disguised  blessings  of 
life,  which  take  us  quite  unawares  ;  and  we  shall  do  well 
to  be  prepared  for  it  in  Ruddiman's  case,  as  always. 
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CIIAITER  XIX. 

AN    OM)    nciKND    ON   TIIK    WKSTEUK    IIOIUZON. 
"  IIu  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower."  —  Butleb,  ITudiOnu. 

IT  was  well  fur  Hammersmith  that  Ihc  Fayenvcatlier 
party  came  otf  just  as  it  did  :  it  was  well  for  him,  if 
he  wished  to  enjoy  it,  as  he  continued  to,  daneinj^  far 
info  the  morninjj^,  and  returning  to  his  rooms  —  plastered 
with  stars  and  ribbons,  and  other  bedizenment,  like  a 
field-marshal — just  as  a  vcr}'  dissipated  old  moon,  with  a 
fearful  leer  on  its  twisted  face,  was  rising  over  the  house- 
tops. 

For,  on  the  Monday  morning  following,  he  received 
from  the  hand  of  an  important  seniur  a  solemn  missive, 
nuK-h  bedaubed  with  reddest  of  sealing-wax.  By  noon 
he  had  carried  a  number  of  books,  papers,  and  ink-bottles 
to  the  rooms  of  McGregor,  in  Ilolworthy ;  and  by  mid- 
afternoon  he  was  busily  engaged  on  those  grim,  remorseless 
rites  which  lead  up  to  the  stately  ceremonies,  on  an  ulti- 
mate Friday  evening,  of  the  Ilast}'  Pudding  Club,  of 
sweetest  memory  in  more  than  metaphorical  sense. 

It  is  an  elaborate,  satisfying  initiation,  over  which  the 
present  chronicler  would  gladly  Hnger,  were  he  not  stared 
in  the  face  b}'  the  unhappy  fate  of  some  who  have  dared, 
in  times  gone  In*,  to  reveal  to  outer  barbarians  the  secrets 
and  inner  machiner}-  of  the  dear  old  society.  Suffice  it, 
that,  before  nightfall,  it  was  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  universit}',  that  Freemantle,  Ilammcr- 
smilh,  and  Pinckney  were  initiating  for  the  Pudding  ;  that 
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these  30ung  gentlemen  appeared  running  excitedly  to  and 
from  meals  and  recitations  for  the  space  of  five  days, 
making  i)ainfully  perfrct  recitations  and  painfully  hasty, 
silent  sojourns  at  their  boarding-houses,  ehallcHl  the  while 
by  expectant  classmates ;  that  on  Friday  evening  they 
apix-ared  going  to  the  club-rooms  in  elal»orate  evening- 
dress  ;  that  varied  bursts  of  ai)jilause  and  the  noise  of 
a  curious  metallic  rapping  were  heard  issuing  from  the 
windows  of  the  old  hall  during  tlie  evening ;  and  that  on 
tlic  following  day  appcaml  in  Mr.  Tom's  r<M)m,  over  his 
door,  a  mysterious  strip  of  black  cambric,  with  "  T.  Ham- 
mersmith "  in  white  letters  ui>on  it,  —  a  badge  which  has 
been  cherished  fondly  by  that  reminiscent  youngster,  and 
has  travelled  with  him  many  a  mile  in  various  countries 
since  the  niglit  that  it  first  greeted  him  returning  to  his 
ro<^m.  lint  more  than  enough  has  been  said  ;  and  tlie 
chronicler  already  begins  to  (juakc  in  his  distant  exile. 

So  Hammersmith  came  to  l»e  received  into  the  ancient 
brotherhood,  hobnobl)ed  with  the  upper-classmen  even 
more  familiarly  than  before  in  the  other  societies  to  which 
he  belongcnl,  and  wrote  off  an  ecstatic  letter  to  his  uncle 
Clayton,  declaring  it  the  greatest  affair  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of,  ''  nothing  like  it  in  all  the  world,"  and  caUing  it 
by  many  otlu-r  enthusiastic  boy's  names.  In  succeeding 
weeks  the  rest  of  the  first  ten  from  his  class  were  initiatttl, 
(i oldie  the  first  of  the  lot.  In  due  time,  the  management 
of  the  club  was  transferred  to  Hammersmith  and  the 
olhere  ;  "Senior  Farewell"  took  place  ;  and  Tom's  class 
was  fairly  installed  in  the  first  great  organization  which 
tied  them  with  their  senior  year,  and  caused  them  to  turn 
their  eyes  more  anxiously  than  ever  to  that  final  period  of 
their  academic  career. 

And  Tom's  regular  college-work  all  this  time?  Ivord- 
Chancellor  Thurlow  had  a  division  of  his  labors,  which  may 
apply  tolerably  well  to  this  period  of  Tom's  life,  as  to  that 
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of  man}'  another  young  fellow  of  his  temperament  in  the 
full  li<lc  of  university  cnjo^Tnent.  "  A  part  of  my  work  I 
do,  a  part  does  itself,  and  a  part  I  leave  undone,"  he  used 
to  say.  If  Hammersmith  never  again  duplicated  that 
famous  examination  of  his  freshman  year;  if  he  never 
again  carried  home  a  set  of  prize  lx)oks,  as  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year,  which  his  mother  and  sister  certainly 
thouglit  the  very  finest  and  most  honorable  testimonial 
that  the  college  had  ever  bcstowetl,  — his  success  thus  far  iu 
his  university  Ufe  had  been  as  creditable  as  most  of  the 
men  with  whom  he,  as  a  young  man,  naturall}'  compared 
himself.  Breese,  Albemarle,  Totman,  —  he  didn't  care  a 
fig  for  their  high  rank  and  academic  honors  !  "Were  not 
head  scholars  proverbially  Icfl  behind  in  the  race  of  Ufe? 
And  why  should  he  not  follow  his  natural  inchnations,  so 
long  as  he  was  sure  that  they  were  innocent  and  natural 
(to  use  lireese's  own  words),  and  enjoy  the  fresh  and 
l>iilsiiig  life  about  him?  Was  there  a  prospect  that  he 
shouUl  ever  be  called  on  to  use  all  the  rubbish  of  Greek 
aiul  Latin,  mathematic  formulas  and  chemical  signs,  with 
which  the  lirst  men  of  the  class  were  loa^ling  their  heads? 
How  fondly  we  cherish  our  pet  indulgences,  and  excuse 
ourselves  withal !  And  Mr.  Tom,  pursuing  his  own  course 
pretty  selfishly,  president  of  the  cosc}'  Uttle  A.  J.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Ihadding,  second-bass  in  the  Glee  Club 
and  chapel  choir,  round-ann  bowler  for  the  Cricket  Club, 
and  general  favorite  in  Cambridge  societ}-  besides,  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  hundreds  who  have  gone 
before  him  and  shall  follow.  He  did  his  work  as  squarelj' 
as  the  average,  obtained  the  respect  and  often  the  admira- 
tion of  the  professors  and  tutoi*s  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  disarmed  much  criticism  and  many  "  effas- 
cinating  opticks  of  env}',"  to  use  the  words  of  old  Chan- 
ton,  by  a  manly  bearing  and  generous  temper,  coupled 
with  a  high  spiiit,  and  an  impulsiveness  common  to  his 
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race.  "\Vc  are  not  presenting  liim  to  3'ou  as  a  paragon,  of 
as  a  pattern  even  for  ingonuoiis  youth  to  imitate,  but 
rather  as  a  young  gentleman  who  has  been  singularly 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  who  has  never  turned  his 
back  ujwn  a  friend,  or  courted  a  mean  i^pularit}',  and 
who,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  iK-rplexities  and  tririls, 
lias  never  lost  sight  of  the  sturdy  manliood  with  whicli  lie 
had  started,  and  which  will  yet  carrj-  him  through,  plcnse 
God. 

It  ma}-  l>c  hard  to  confess,  too,  but  yet  it  is  undoubt- 
chII}'  true,  that  his  uncle  Ga3ton  was  right  when  he  said 
that  his  unlucky  Boggle  exi)eriencc,  and  his  intimacy 
with  m}"  Lord  Tufton,  would  not  operate  against  him.  if 
the  true  facts  in  these  two  episodes  were  once  known. 
iShall  I  say  that  all  the  exaggerated  storit-s  which  the  frr- 
tilc  freshman  brain  had  brought  forth  (»nly  jrlqucd  the 
curiosit}'  and  the  admiration  which  followed  Hammer- 
smith for  a  long  time  aflenvards?  Shut  up  the  page,  and 
call  it  a  slander,  m}'  gentle  miss,  living  on  in  a  calm 
and  sinless  peace  most  di-lightful  to  behold,  or  you,  m}' 
equally  gentle  reverend  sir,  filling  the  world  with  your 
little  theorems  of  men,  but  reflect  if  it  be  not  so,  and 
if  a  dash  of  the  devil,  and  a  reputation  for  tremendous 
jKjwers  of  iniquity  (even  if  it  be  an  unfounded  reputa- 
tion), arc  not  a  wofull}-  strong  attraction  in  a  man 
otherwise  not  much  unlike  the  ordinar}'  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  of  the  world.  And  while  I  have  once  and  again 
declared  that  Hammersmith  has  been  grossly  maligned 
in  the  matters  above  mentioned,  that  while  he  may 
have  been  infinitel}-  silly,  and  a  dui)c  of  the  most  vulgar 
coquctr)'  and  a  remarkably  well-laid  plot,  his  declaration 
to  his  uncle  was  honest,  and  his  honor  and  good  name  as 
clear  as  sunlight,  I  have  also  declared,  and  do  hero 
again  maintain,  that,  however  much  may  be  said  to  the 
coutrar}',   all   this  bitter  slander  and  foolish  report  only 
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added  to  the  piquancy  of  his  reputation,  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  he  was  proclaimed  a  dear,  delightful 
fellow  1)}'  various  30ung  creatures,  to  impugn  whose 
motives  would  be  to  slander  angels.  There  was  a  pro- 
found fact,  if  a  bitter  acknowledgment,  in  the  reply  of 
M.  de  Montrond,  when  reproached  with  his  attachment 
to  Talleyrand:  "Heavens!  IIow  could  one  help  liking 
him?     He  is  so  wicked  !  " 

When  Hammersmith  and  the  rest  of  the  Pudding  ten 
were  proceeding  to  elect  other  members  from  their  own 
class,  there  had  suddenly  occurred  one  of  tho&c  dea  l- 
locks  to  which  congresses  of  men  are  subject,  and  which 
seemed  likely  to  block  their  wheels  for  an  indefinite 
])eriod.  Haimnersmith  and  four  of  his  friends  had  set 
their  hearts  on  securing  the  election  of  Breese  into  their 
society :  the  other  five  would  have  none  of  him.  High 
words  followeil,  excited  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
heated  canvassings  outside  and  inside  the  club,  frequent 
rumors  throughout  the  college  of  this  and  that  settlement 
and  issue  from  the  entanglement.  Everybody-  soon  learned 
the  reason  wh}'  no  elections  followed.  Breese  himself 
■was  kept  posted  by  the  tragic  Buddiman  on  all  the  wild 
gossip  in  circulation.  The  dead-lock  seemed  likel}'  to 
last  forever,  till  the  name  of  Ladbroke  was  presented  by 
the  opponents  of  Breese ;  when  Hammersmith  and  his 
party  seized  u\K>n  this  name,  to  wliich  thej'  were  equally 
opi)Osed,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  compromise. 

^lore  excited  canvassing,  many  days  more  of  club- 
meetings, —  the  result  of  wliich  was,  that  a  compromise 
ticket  of  some  twenty  or  more,  including  both  Breese  and 
Ladbroke,  was  carried  through  late  one  night.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  Hammersmith  rushed  triumphant!}-  to 
the  rooms  of  Breese,  to  whom  he  had  been  careful  to  say 
nothing  thus  far  of  the  negotiations,  though  fearful  that 
the  news  of  their  progress  might  reach  him  otherwise. 
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"Hurrah,  old  bo}' !  Let  mc  congratulate  you,"  he 
shouted.  "  Puddino;  man,  bj-  Jove!  though  I'm  run- 
ning a  droadlul  risk  in  saying  any  thing  to  you  about  it 
before  ^'ou  are  olliciully  notilicd." 

''  Ihinii)li !  "  said  lirccsc.  "  Missouri  Compromise  car- 
ried llu-ougli  at  hist?  " 

"  What  in  thunder  do  you  mean  by  '  Missouri  Com- 
promise? '  "  asked  Tom,  checking  his  enthusiasm  a  bit  as 
he  saw  Brecse'a  cold  reception  of  the  news. 

*'  I  mean  to  inquire  if  the  estimable  Ladbrokc  and  I 
have  been  put  in  the  scales  togetlitr,  antl  found  to  balance 
each  other." 

"O  gammon,  Brecse!"  said  Tom  excitedly.  *' Don't 
look  at  it  in  that  light !  I  tell  you  the  best  fellows  in  the 
ten  were  anxious  to  have  you  in  from  the  start ;  and  wo 
had  to  swallow  Ladhrokc,  because  his  party  was  so  stub- 
born, that's  all." 

"  I  dorJt  see  that  that  alters  the  fact  that  one  objec- 
tionable man  ha.s  been  let  in  to  offset  another  equally 
distasteful.     Isn't  that  al»out  it?  "  asked  Breesc. 

'*  But  confound  it !     Forget  all  that !     Why,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  glad  you're  in,  after  all !  " 
"In  what?" 

"In  the  Pudding,  of  course!  Didn't  I  say  that  you 
have  been  elected  ?  ' ' 

"But  a  man  isn't  a  member  till  he  has  signified  his 
willingness  to  join,  is  he?" 

"  Look  here,  Breese,  what  under  Heaven  is  the  row? 
I  proi)ose  your  name  willingly,  gladl}'.  Some  fellow  who 
doesn't  happen  to  like  you  as  well  as  I  (and  we  all  have 
enemies)  ohjects.  My  friends  stand  u[>  for  you  ;  the  other 
crowd  gets  its  back  up.  We  fight  away  for  several  days, 
and  at  last  succeed  in  ptitting  the  thing  through  by  ac- 
cepting an  insignificant  fellow  that  we  do  not  like.  You 
don't  say  that  you  arc  going  to  repay  mc  for  all  this  work 
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by  refusing  to  join  ?  It  would  be  putting  mc  in  a  pretty 
box!" 

"  I'm  sure  I  am  as  grateful  to  30U,  Hammersmith,  as 
though  every  thing  had  gone  smoothly  from  the  start. 
Your  kindness  in  the  matter  is  the  only  thing  that  makes 
mc  feel  like  saying,  'Yes.*  But  I  should  despise  m3'self, 
I  should  not  enjo}-  my  moni]»ership,  I  should  feel  that  half 
the  men  in  the  club  regarded  me  as  an  interloper,  I  "  — 

"  liut  you're  not  an  interlojx'r,"  said  Tom.  "You 
arc  elected  square I3'  and  honestly.  Ever}'  one  of  the 
twent}'  might  feel  exactly  the  same  as  you  do,  with  equal 
pro[)ricty.  And  I'm  surcj'ou'd  find  it  hard  work  to  m:iko 
auy  of  them  call  themselves  interlopers." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  IJreese.  "I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  another  man's  view  of  the  matter.  I  onl}'  know 
how  it  strikes  me." 

"But  if  30U  onh'  knew  how  unanimous  the  election 
was  !  "  pleaded  Tom. 

"  Unanimous  on  Ladbroke  and  me  !  "  said  Breese. 

"  Yes,  and  the  whole  ticket !  And  if  I  could  onl3'  tell 
you  what  we  do  up  there,  and  what  a  grand  old  societ3'  it 
is!" 

"  You're  ver3'  kind,  Hammersmith.  Don't  think  I'm 
speaking  against  you,  m3'  dear  fellow,  or  meaning  to  be 
ungiateful  for  what  3"ou  meant  as  the  greatest  kindness, 
I've  no  doubt.  If  3'ou  had  said  a  word  to  me  before, 
about  this,  I  might  have  told  3'Ou  then,  as  now,  that  I 
can't  think  of  joining." 

"  But  the  rules  of  the  society,"  began  Hammersmith. 

"Yes,  3-es,  I  know,"  said  Breese.  "I  know  it  was 
not  possible  for  you  to  speak  to  me  of  it  beforehand  ; 
neither  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do  what  my  own  club- 
rules —  a  httle  society  of  one,  that  I've  had  charge  of 
for  about  twenty-two  years  now — will  not  allow.  It's 
no  use  tr3*ing  to  make  oil  and  water  unite,  Hammersmith. 
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There's  a  set  here  that  never  would  have  any  thing  to  dc 
with  me,  if  their  own  salvation  depended  upon  me  —  and 
Heaven  be  praised  that  it  docs  not !  Perhaps  I've  been  a 
fool  in  trying  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  their  lite  and  their 
si)orts.  and  in  going  out  at  all  from  the  quiet  seclusion 
in  which  I  used  to  Uve.  I  had  an  idea  that  a  man  was 
better  for  joining,  as  far  as  jx)ssible,  in  tlie  interests  about 
him  ;  and  now  I  begin  to  sec  that  it  is  all  a  waste  of  time. 
I  might  as  well  go  back  into  my  shell,  and  give  up  the 
attempt  to  unite  a  studious  life  with  things  that  have  no 
IKJssiblc  natural  relation  to  it.  If  I  had  a  little  more 
money,  and  were  a  little  more  of  a  swell,  I  might  have  a 
diircrent  feeling  in  the  matter." 

So  they  arguc(l  on;  Hammersmith  doing  liis  best  to 
convince  IJrcese  that  he  was  wrong,  that  he  was  slander- 
ing many  ver\-  gootl  fellows,  who  would  be  glad,  mighty 
glad,  to  see  him  in  the  club,  Breese  insisting  that  he 
could  not  alter  his  decision,  until  at  la«t  Hammersmith 
gave  it  all  up,  and  rose  to  go,  not  in  the  best  of  moods. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Hannnersmith,"  said  iJrtH'se 
warmly,  coming  forwanl,  and  holding  out  his  h.ind, 
*' don't  let  us  be  separated  for  this  small  matter! 
You'll  .shake  hands?" 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Tom,  grasping  and  wringing 
the  great  hand  of  Brecsc.  "  But  I'm  disnppointed,  Breese, 
I'm  bitterly  disappointed.  I  had  anticii)ated  so  much 
pleasure  in  seeing  you  up  there  among  us !  " 

"  Believe  me,  I'm  infinitely  more  sorrj-  than  yon  c^an 
possibly- be,"  said  Breese.  "But  jou  are  the  last  man 
to  wish  me  to  do  a  thing  that  I  think  would  belittle  me  in 
m}'  own  eyes.  Hammersmith." 

"Certainly:  you're  right,  I've  no  doubt,  —  from  your 
stand-point  at  least ;  only  I'm  sorry  tliat  you  have  such 
a  stand-ixjint." 

♦'  But  I  have,"  said  Breese,  "  and  it  cannot  be  helped. 
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Thank  you  again,  Hammersmith,  for  all  jou've  done  for 
me,  not  only  in  this  matter,  but  since  we  have  met  here  in 
Cambridge.  No,  don't  say  you  have  done  nothing !  I 
know  better ;  and  I  know,  that,  if  you  were  to  turn  your 
back  on  me,  I  should  l)e  lonely  and  miserable  indeed." 

"  O  Lord  !  "  said  Tom.  ''  No  danger  of  that,  old  fel- 
low I  "  And,  pressing  his  hand  again  warmly,  he  went 
out,  more  jK-rplexed  than  ever  at  the  enigma  IJreese,  not 
daring  to  think  of  tlie  ridiculous  position  in  which  he  him- 
self would  be  left,  alter  all  tliese  weeks  of  struggle  and 
this  laborious  compromise,  and  not  reflecting,  that,  if  ho 
liad  been  in  lireese's  place,  he  would  have  been  as  stub- 
Itorn  and  sut  in  his  view  as  Breese,  if  not  more  so.  It  is 
imi)ossiblL'  to  project  one's  self  completely  into  another's 
position  and  frame  of  mind.  Tom  could  not  conceive  of 
a  man  with  so  delicate  a  sense  of  the  proi)rieties  and  his 
own  dignity  as  to  allow  them  to  interfere  with  his  personal 
jtU-asure  and  his  meml>ership  of  the  Hasty  l*udding  Club. 
But  then,  Ilainmei-smith,  with  his  eager  appetite  for  enjoy- 
nu-nt,  was  nut  Breese,  with  his  equally  keen  pui-suit  of 
quite  other  objects,  and  liis  delicate  balancing  of  every 
slight  matter  in  the  sensitive  scales  of  his  ideal  nature ; 
and  the  two  could  never,  by  the  slightest  chance,  be 
brought  to  weigh  their  actions  in  exactly  the  same  poise 
of  mind.     "\Maat  two  men  can? 

The  wonder,  excitement,  perjilexit}',  aroused  b^'  this 
vUimatum  of  Breese's,  not  oidy  among  the  Pudding 
members,  but  throughout  the  undergraduates,  were  some- 
thing miprecedented.  ''  What  a  fool!  "  "  Catch  Lad- 
broke  following  suit !  "  "I  should  thiulv  Hammersmith 
would  throw  him  over  now,"  ''Oh,  hang  him!  he  only 
does  it  to  be  odd  !  "  —  such  was  the  reception  that  he  had 
among  the  men  about  him,  for  the  most  part.  More  cal- 
culating heads  saw  in  him  a  man  to  lead  the  opposition  to 
the  Pudding  in  the  coming  class-elections  of  next  jqclt  ; 
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and  the  anti-Pudding  clement,  always  strong,  and  waging 
usually  a  Gucliih-and-Ghibcllinc  war,  took  him  up  at 
once.  Rival  societies  applied  to  him.  But  no,  he  would 
join  no  society.  lie  was  very  much  obliged  ;  hut  he  had 
no  intention  of  joining  any  more  college  societies.  The 
Institute  of  1770  had  been  enough  to  show  him  that  they 
were  "  mostly  a  farce,"  he  said.  ''And  I  am  very  much 
ol)liged  to  you,  gentlemen  ;  but  I  cannot  join  you." 

"  What  a  fool  to  think  of  refusing  to  go  into  the  l\id- 
ding  I  "  said  Wormlcy,  in  his  senior  window-seat. 

"Yes,  I'V  Jove!  You  wouldn't  have  been  troubled 
that  way,  if  they  had  asked  you,  would  you,  Wormley?  " 
asketl  his  chum  Kubbadub,  smoking  a  pipe  just  too  long 
to  be  lighted  by  himself.  ''  Here,  old  boy,  please  bo 
good  enough  to  light  me,  will  you?"  giving  him  a  match. 

So  Hammersmith  failed  in  his  well-meant  wish  to  have 
Breese  with  him  in  the  Pudding,  and,  despite  his  elforts 
to  the  contrary,  fouml  himself  slii)ping  into  the  general 
quadrangle  verdict,  tliat  Breese  was  immensely  silly  to 
split  Imirs  on  such  a  trille,  and  cut  himself  aloof  from 
what  might  have  l>een  an  extremely  diverting  and  useful 
association  for  him  in  many  ways.  But  the  world  sur- 
Aivetl  the  shock  of  this  startUng  event,  which  had  shaken 
the  smaller  college  sphere  to  its  centre  ;  and  the  nine- 
days'  wonder  gave  place  to  others  equally  extraordinary. 
Breese,  who  had  been  the  least  disturbed  of  any  con- 
cerned, settled  down  into  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  be- 
guiled only  by  occasional  excursions  into  Cambridge 
society,  to  which  the  Fayerweather  party  had  been  the 
prelude. 

"Mr.  Hammersmith,"  said  Miss  I*inckncy  archly,  at 
one  of  the  small  routs  of  the  latter  part  of  winter,  —  a 
mixture  of  feminine  working  for  the  jwor,  music,  dancing, 
and  other  diversions  which  easily  suggest  themselves  to 
inventive  young  minds, —  "  Mr.  Hjimmersmith,  you  must 
be  an  awfully  wicked  man." 
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*' I  bog  3'onr  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Tom,  putting  clown  a 
piece  of  music  which  he  was  fingering  by  the  i)iano,  and 
looking  inquiring. 

"  You  must  be  a  vcrj'  wicked  man,  I  sny.  I  have 
hoard  such  a  funu}'  story  about  you  !  Did  3"ou  really  run 
awa}'  with  soincI)ody  last  ^'car?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  !  "  said  Tom. 

"  And  ilitl  her  father  catch  you  just  as  j'ou  were  goir.g 
into  somebody's  oflice  to  get  married?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Tom,  'Mrue  as  gosjx'l." 

"  And  did  you  have  a  duel  with  him?  What  fun  it  must 
have  been  !  ' ' 

"Oh,  yes!  I  had  a  duel  with  him, — on  the  common, 
parade-giound,  you  know.  Invited  the  governor  and 
suite,  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the  whole  college,  to  wit- 
ness the  fun  !  Old  party  wouUln't  stand  his  ground.  I 
chase*!  him  up  IJeacoii  Street,  up  the  State-house  steps, 
straight  up  the  State-house  dome  ;  and,  just  as  I  was  catch- 
ing his  coat-tail  on  the  very  top,  he  gave  a  jump  from  a 
win<low,  and  has  never  l)een  heard  from  since.  I  believe 
he  landed  somewhere  in  South  Carolina." 

'•  Now  you're  making  fun  of  me  !  "  she  said.  "  But 
you  are  onlv  tr3ing  to  cover  it  up.  You  are  verj-  wicked, 
1  know  30U  are!  " 

"  How  do  30U  know  it?  "  asked  Tom. 

"Oh!  I  shall  not  tell  you,  I  shall  not  tell  3'ou.  But, 
del!  I  don't  mind  it.  Most  men  arc  such  tiresome  crea- 
tures !  " 

"  Yes,  and  life  is  such  a  bore  !  "  said  Tom,  imitating 
her  languid  manner. 

"  The3-  do  notliing  but  dance  and  flirt  in  such  a  sillj;' 
way!" 

"  In  which  the3-  have  such  silly,  silly  compan3- !  "  added 
Tom. 

"  Mv.  Hammersmith,  3-ou  are  very  queer.  "Why  do 
3'Ou  mimic  me  so  ?  " 
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"  I  beg  your  partlon,"  said  Tom.  "  I  was  only  trying 
to  agree  with  }uii.  ?2verybody  seems  to  know  my  own 
allairs  so  mueh  Inciter  than  I  myself  that  I  thought  I 
would  give  uj)  my  private  opinion,  and  side  witli  them  — 
and  with  you." 

"  But  1  thought  you  would  contradiet  me,"  she  said. 

"  I  su]ii)osed  so ;  consequently  I  agreed  with  you." 

"  Wtll,  I  think  you  arc  very  extraordinary,"  she  said. 
An<l  the  30ung  girl,  who  was  used  to  having  men  bow 
down  iK'fore  her,  and  meet  her  half  way  in  her  juvenile  llir- 
tations,  was  (luite  at  her  wits'  end  to  compreh«iid  lliis  new 
species  of  mankind,  who  treated  her  light  advances  as  so 
ntuch  diatf. 

Miss  Fayenveather  came  forward  to  sing;  and  Miss 
Pinckney  and  Mr.  Tom  sat  down  on  a  sofa  at  hand,  the 
brilUant  Itcauty  not  a  little  nettled  at  llanuiKTsmith's 
obstinate  severity.  Hadn't  half  of  his  class  already  con- 
fesse«l  themselves  her  slaves?  Wasn't  liuddiman,  in  fact, 
at  this  moment,  allowing  his  young  heart  to  burst  in 
yonder  embrasure,  whence  he  saw  the  dangerous  Hammer- 
smith talking  so  earnestly  with  the  young  woman  whom 
he  worshipiK-d  ?  Collect  yourself,  my  Huddiman  ;  for  Ham- 
mersmith has  no  thought  of  trespassing  on  your  preser^•cs, 
but  rather  is  infinitely  amused  with  the  small  deer  at  his 
side,  watching  her  artless  gamlHillingI 

"  Do  you  hear  ever  from  your  fnend  Mr.  rcnhallow?  " 
she  asked,  when  the  murmurs  of  applause  ihtri  followed 
Miss  Faycr^vcather's  song  were  dying  out.  She  turned 
towards  him  with  an  almost  haughty  air,  which  made  Tom 
smile,  and  say  to  himself,  "  Aha !  pi<]ued,  l»y  Jove ! 
Didn't  bring  mc  down  as  she  meant,  eh?"  But  he 
answered  coolly,  — 

"No,  I've  not  heard  a  word  from  him  yet;  expecting 
letters  every  day.  His  sister  tells  mc  that  he  wrote  from 
the  isthmus,  —  oh!  several  months  ago;  and  I  am  quite 
anxious  to  hear  from  him.     Did  you  know  him?  " 
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"  No.  But  my  broiher  usc<l  to  write  very  often  of  him 
—  and  of  otlicrs  amoug  his  friends,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause.  "lie  said  he  was  such  a  nice  fellow!" — this 
with  a  shght  nuance  of  meaning,  as  tliough  she  would 
imply  that  some  other  men,  whom  she  knew  and  might 
mention,  were  not  "  such  nice  fellows,"  hut  were  exceed- 
ingly (lisagroeahle  and  ohstinate,  and  thoroughly  extraor- 
dinary. IIninmei*smith  smiled  to  himself;  and  Kuddiman, 
who  thought  that  this  thing  had  lasted  about  long  enough, 
inarched  boldly  across  the  room,  lx)wed  before  Miss 
I'inckney,  asketl  her  for  the  danc-e  that  was  just  beginning, 
and  was  soon  deep  in  bliss,  whirUng  about  the  room. 

"What  a  very  droll  fellow  your  friend  ^Ir.  Hammer- 
smith is,  ^Ir.  Kuddiman!"  the  slighted  beauty  whis- 
l)ered  as  tliey  danced.  "  I  liave  never  met  so  iK'Culiar 
a  man." 

"  I  wouhln't  trust  him  too  much,"  said  Kudfliman  the 
flashy,  who  really  thought  Ilanunersmith  a  most  trust- 
worthy fi'Uow.     "  Dangerous  man  !  " 

"  I  like  people  that  I  can  tnist,  Mr.  Ru<ldiman,  don't 
you?  "  she  said.  And  he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  happy 
smile,  and,  oh,  such  a  satisfie<l  air  !  And  she  asked  him  if 
he  were  never  coming  for  that  horseback-ride  of  which 
he  had  sixjken  ;  ami  he  dedareil  —  to  dance-music  —  that 
he  should  come  the  verj-  next  day,  if  she  would  allow  him. 
She  said,  "  I  shall  be  so  happy!  "  and  what  a  beautiful 
horse  she  had  seen  him  riding.  And  the  little  man 
twinkled  with  i)leasure,  and  continued  to  dance  faster  and 
faster,  and  kick  out  his  little  legs  in  a  manner  wonderful 
to  behold.  We  can  leave  him  and  the  rest  in  this  pleas- 
ant pastime,  beguihng  the  long-drawn  evening. 

Something  in  his  evening's  mood,  and  perhaps  the 
sight  of  Miss  Darby  refusing  to  dance,  and  talking  long 
with  Brcese  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  made  Hammer- 
smith leave   before   supper   was   announced,  pa3ing   his 
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respects  to  the  hostess  as  unobserved  as  ix)ssiblc,  and 
making  excuses  to  her  for  going  early. 

He  was  very  glad  to  receive,  not  many  days  after  his 
brief  crossing  of  swords  with  Miss  Pincknoy,  the  follow- 
ing merry  letter  from  his  old  chum,  IVnhallow  :  — 

SiMi  Rancuo,  Vbntcra  Co.,  Cal.,  Feb.  23, 18ft-. 

My  DEAn  OLD  Fkllow,  —  Peceati,  peccaci.  ^^'^^.•^t  shall  I 
Bay  for  niys<lf  for  Icttint;  all  those  months  slip  hy  with  iiovcr  a 
word  to  you,  my  doar  Tom  ?  My  only  excuse  is,  tliat  I  have  hocu 
in  the  saddle  for  weeks  tojjnther  now,  pcgjjiuR  over  the  country  in 
every  dirortiou,  with  Simmons  and  without  him,  and  that  I  havo 
hardly  touched  i»cn  to  pajK-r  since  I  struck  this  ^;lnrious  country, 
except,  of  course,  to  8<-ratch  off  a  dutiful  line  now  and  then  to 
my  people  in  Milton.  I  shall  hope  that  you  have  seen  some  of  my 
letters  home,  describing  my  trip  out,  tlic  wonderful  ride  across  the 
isthmus,  my  lamling  at  San  Diego,  with  a  man  named  Harrison, 
from  Philadelphia,  the  account  of  my  "bucking"  Ijorsc  Diablo, 
whieh  I  bought  at  San  Diego,  after  he  had  nearly  killed  me  on  the 
beach,  and  my  overland  trip  to  this  place.  I  have  not  time  to 
write  about  all  these  things  now,  at  any  rate;  for  I  have  a  piece  of 
news  for  you. 

Whom,  of  all  peojilo  in  the  world,  as  the  young  women  say,  do 
you  think  I  met  in  Ix>s  Angeles  ?  We  h.'ul  come  into  the  pla<"0 
from  the  south,  through  its  lowest  and  most  un-American  quarter, 
and  were  walking  our  hors4S  throu,:,'h  the  streets,  lined  with  while 
adobe  houses,  ami  were  reading  the  cnld  Spanish  signs,  I'anadc- 
rfa,  Ayuila  (TOro,  Bolica  Et^panola,  and  so  on,  when  I  heard  my 
nanie  called,  "Penhallow,  Penhallowl"  I  lof>kcd  around,  an<l 
saw  at  the  door  of  a  saloon  (the  most  frequent  institution  in  the 
countrj')  a  fellow  with  a  close-cropped  hea<l,  and  long  blonde 
mustache,  wearing  the  little  white  apron  of  a  bar-tender.  lie  w;w 
beckoning  to  me;  and,  as  I  had  not  heard  my  name  called  so 
unmistakably  for  weeks,  I  turned  my  horse,  and  went  up  to  Iho 
8id(  walk. 

"  You  don't  know  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,  I'm  afraid,"  said  I.  But 
he  smiled;  and  who  that  has  ever  seen  that  wily  smile  could  forget 
it?  It  was  Tuftou,  our  old  pal,  our  old  arch-licnd,  TuftonI  My 
first  impulse,  remembering  the  roving  commission  that  you  liad 
given  nie,  was  to  dismoiuit,  and  tlirash  the  fellow  on  the  spot. 
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But  there  was  something  so  inexpressihiy  silly  iu  seeing  the  old 
swell  standing  there,  with  his  shaved  head,  and  6i)otle8s  hib  on, 
that  I  couKl  lianlly  associate  him  with  any  thoui^ht  of  nnenjie.  I 
thought  that  he  had  sunk  low  enough,  in  lleaven's  name,  and  that 
you  would  forgive  me  if  I  did  not  fulfil  the  letter  of  my  contract. 
You  would  have  laughed  to  see  the  fellow! 

lie  was,  of  course,  iiumenst'ly  suqtrised  to  sec  me  out  here, 
asked  where  I  was  going,  and  so  on,  and  insisted  that  Harrison 
and  I  sliould  dismount,  and  partake  of  his  hospitality.  Imagino 
it,  Tom,  if  you  can!  —  and  don't  think  I  am  drawing  on  my  own 
imagination,  which  this  countrj'  is  apt  to  stimulate  I  will  allow, 

—  imagine  me  going  in,  and  seeing  this  quondam  dainty  swell 
presifling  beliind  a  bar  (hotter  by  far  than  most  about  him,  as  I 
could  see  at  a  glance;  and,  to  do  the  fellow  justice,  he  had  ev»>ry 
thing  iis  neat  iis  wax).  But  inuigine  him  standing  there,  anil  deal- 
ing out  fire-water  and  aguardiente  to  rakish-looking  Mexicans, 
and  squeezing  the  lemon  of  the  country  for  the  more  elaborate 
di'coctions  of  Americans!  By  .Jovol  it  was  as  gfKxl  as  a  play,  and  I 
think  I  had  my  revenge,  Tom,  then  and  there.  But,  confound  the 
r.iscal!  lie  seomi'd  tocarrj*  it  off  jis  tljough  it  were  tlie  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  laughing  and  joking  with  us  alxiut  our  trip, 
and  showing  the  same  imperturbable  sanfj-froid  as  of  yore,  M-hen 
he  enterUiined  you  and  me,  and  other  young  fools,  in  his  SAvell 
rooms  in  f'ambridgc,  and  onlored  about  old  ^^^lat's-llis-name,  liis 
man.  Do  you  know,  Tom,  seeing  him  Jis  I  did  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  easy  and  natural  way  in  which  lie  went  through  liis  work, 
I  am  more  than  lialf  omvinced  that  Goldie  (dear  old  Goldic,  how 
I  should  like  to  see  him  again !)  was  right  in  thinking  that  the 
fellow  was  an  impostor  and  a  fraud  from  the  very  start,  and  had 
been  at  this  glorious  profession  of  bar-keeping  Ix'fore. 

But  when  he  asked  if  I  would  not  step  in  and  see  his  wife,  and 
I  went  into  a  small,  low  room  in  the  rear  of  his  place,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Tufton,  —  "  Mr.  Penhallow  from  Cambridge," 

—  Tom,  my  boy,  you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather.  Tufton,  in  fact,  saw  my  surprise  and  confusion,  and 
considerately  added,  "You  hardly  expected  to  see  us  out  here, 
eh  ?  "  for  on  my  word,  Tom,  sitting  at  a  low  table,  and  working 
at  some  feminine  work  orotlier,  looking  as  pretty  as  a  peach,  and 
blushing  as  she  rose  to  offer  her  hand,  was  the  Boggle,  by  all  '.liat's 
holy!  I  couldn't  do  any  thing  but  shake  hands  with  her,  — I  sup- 
pose you  know  how  that  feels,  you  old  rascal !  —  and  stammer  out 
something  about  being  very  much  surprised,  and  so  on  (a  lot  oi 
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ruhbish,  I  dare  say),  and  made  tracks  mighty  soon,  you  ran  de- 
pond  on  it.  under  pretext  that  I  had  a  friend  outside,  Ilarrisou 
liavju'^  gone  liack  to  have  an  eye  on  our  horses. 

What  is  that  for  news  ?  as  the  Germans  say.  I  made  a  fool  of 
myself,  talking  to  her,  I  know  I  did!  But  I  h;uln'l  spoken  to  a 
woman  for  weeks,  and  I  never  could  carry  off  sueh  an  affair  as 
you  could,  Tom:  I'm  not  up  to  it.  I  was  so  miglilily  afraid,  too, 
that  somethinR  would  l>c  said  al>out  Cambridge,  or  you,  Tom, 
when  I  know  I  should  have  lost  my  teui|)cr,  and  done  something 
foolish;  so  that  beyond  telling  you  that  she  looked  as  pretty  and 
trim  as  ever  on  the  boards  in  Boston,  and  that  she  smiled  on  me 
mi'st  bewitehingly  vvIk'U  I  l«ft,  and  lM?gged  tliat  I  would  conic 
again  and  see  her  if  1  hail  time,  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  You  can 
fonn  your  own  conjecture,  as  I  do,  alKuit  her  relation  to  Tufton, 
past,  pn»sent,  and  future.  One  thing  I  do  not  believe,  that  she  i.s 
the  daughter  of  old  Boggle  of  the  theatre;  but  I  have  no  reason 
esi)ecially  to  give  for  my  doubt.  I  simply  feci  that  she  is  not,  and 
that  she  was  merely  palmed  off  as  liis  daughter  for  the  money- 
extraeting  purpose,  which  itomc  people  know  more  about  than  I. 

Isn't  this  a  pretty  go  ?  —  to  come  nut  here  friendless  and  alone, 
as  I  did,  and  run  across  two  such  delightful  old  friends  of  yours 
and  mine!  I  assure  you,  if  it  seems  odil  to  you,  reading  it  hero 
in  black  and  white,  it  seemed  queerer  siill  to  mc  actually  to  Sf-e 
and  press  the  hand  (how  she  docn  shake  hands,  Tom!)  of  the 
woman  that  did  so  much  to  make  j'our  sophomore  life  miserable. 
I  could  Jiardly  believe  my  own  eyes. 

Tufton,  I  nuist  own,  l>chaved  as  well  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  He  never  oi)cned  his  head  about  the  past,  having 
calculated  correctly,  .is  he  always  did  calculate,  that  the  less  said 
the  better;  and,  when  I  was  setting  off  the  next  morning  from 
the  hotel,  he  jictually  api>cared,  —  on  a  mighty  fine  mount,  by  the 
way,  —  and  insisted  that  I  should  allow  him  to  accompany  mo 
part  way  on  my  jouniey.  But  this  was  a  little  too  much,  and  I 
snubbed  him  roundly  for  his  pains,  you  may  be  sure,  as  I  did 
also,  wlicn  he  ha«l  the  additional  effrontery  to  press  my  accepUnce 
of  a  huge  Colt's  revolver  that  he  carried.  I  was  not  going  to  bo 
under  ubligati<ms  to  the  fellow;  and,  after  receiving  directions  as 
to  my  route,  I  sprang  into  saddle  and  was  away,  leaving  him  talk- 
ing with  Harrison,  who  remained  at  Los  Angeles. 

Now  I  have  not  obeyed  orders,  Tom,  as  I  know  quite  well.  I 
will  gallop  back  to  Los  Angeles  and  despatch  him  out  of  liand,  if 
you  say  sol    But  I  always  did  like  a  free  translation,  you  know. 
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ami  so  I  have  not  interpreted  your  instructions  verbatim  et  Uterd- 
tim.  You  would  have  had  your  revenge,  as  I  had,  if  you  could 
have  seen  him. 

Simmons  Is  a  magnificent,  dashing  fellow:  Goldie  or  McGregor 
would  kidnap  him  at  once  for  the  crew,  if  they  could  lay  eyes  on 
him;  and  yet,  with  all  this  wild  lift-  and  danger,  hf's  as  gentle  as 
a  wouiaii,  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  luis  IkuI  some  unhappy 
exix'rience  with  somebody  in  the  East, — some  young  woman,  I 
helievp,  —  and  that's  the  reason  he  h:is  exiled  himself  out  here; 
I  don't  know  any  thing  al>out  it,  though,  and  do  not  know  him 
well  enoU!,'h  to  intiuire;  hut  I'm  sorrj-  for  the  young  woman 
that  rould  liave  the  heart,  or  the  heartlessness,  to  throw  over  such 
astunuiii'4  fellow.  lit;  never  mentions  a  woman's  namc^  I've  no- 
ticed. How  you  susceptible  f<dlows  are  all,  sooner  or  later,  trii)ped 
up  in  the  same  old  way!  while  as  for  me,  and  such  as  mc,  a  fig 
for  a  wJiole  canivansary  of  the  treacherous  sex! 

1  thought  that  I  knew  how  to  ride,  my  dear  Tom,  and  that, 
when  you  and  I  used  to  scour  the  fields  about  Milton  (remember 
our  taking  old  Freeman's  fence,  and  riding  down  his  brood-maro 
that  dayi*)  we  were  doing  some  pretty  fair  riding.  But  you  should 
see  Simmons,  and  the  fellows  out  here  genenilly!  lie  never  tliinks 
of  using  the  stirrup  to  mount!  One  hand  in  the  horse's  mane,  and 
he  vaults,  without  apparent  effort,  into  the  siuldle,  and  is  plunging 
the  spurs  into  his  horse's  Hanks  long  before  he  can  catch  his  stir- 
rups. AikI  then  the  way  he  tears  across  country,  and  tip  and 
down  hills  where  we  would  jjrobably  dismount,  or  go  at  a  snail's 
pace!     It's  fearful  on  horses,  though. 

Y'ou  know  how  you  used  to  rave  about  an  out-door  life,  mid- 
dle ages,  tilting  up  and  down  the  world,  and  living  with  your 
horse  and  your  gun.  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  here's  your  chance, 
and  here's  your  man  for  squire,  Sancho  Panza,  or  whatever  you 
will  dub  me.  Only  come,  and  I  will  promise  to  do  any  thing,  be 
any  thing,  except  to  be  any  thing  other  than  your  most  devoted 
old  chum  and  partner  as  of  yore. 

You  would  find  us  in  a  comfortable  old  adobe  in  the  midst  of 
a  pretty  oak-glade;  a  little  brook  behind  the  house,  a  hammock 
slung  under  the  trees,  the  "Boston  Advertiser"  and  "Tran- 
script," with  most  of  the  new  books,  scattered  about,  a  corral  full 
of  horses  for  Ilammersmith,  suniamed  C'eler,  to  mount,  and  no 
end  of  pipes  and  tobacco  for  my  lord  to  console  himself  withal, 
•when  the  Machado  Seiiorita  shall  not  smile. 
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Writfi  mc  as  fully  as  you  can,  and  tell  niP  all  the  news.  How 
is  Goliilf,  and  riiick.  ami  your  original  frimil  Hret'seV  Ami  am 
you  still  holding  out  alxtut  your  rowing?  They  must  miss  you 
like  sin  in  the  old  boat,  old  Iniy;  and  I  do  not  sec  Imw  you  ran  l»o 
so  linn.  The  I'udtling  elections  must  have  come  oti  long  before 
this,  and  I  am  verj-  curious  to  hear  of  them.  I  shall  be  nmch  sur- 
pri.sinl  if  you  are  not  in  the  first  ten,  you  old  niseal ! 

Tell  me,  too,  who  is  the  suec<-ss<»r  of  the  I  Joggle,  and  what 
other  rosy  and  more  n«iK>ctablf  liltU;  affairs  you  have  on  hand; 
for  you  can  no  more  keep  out  of  them  than  my  old  Diablo  you- 
d<'r  ran  hflp  sfuflin::  hinisclf  with  «i//i7m7/»i  wlit-n  he  gets  a  go«Kl 
chantf,  and  you  know  it !  lU'inmibcr  me  to  all  the  ffllows.  |>arti<'U- 
larly  to  Tinekney  and  Goldie,  —  yes,  and  Freemantle,  and,  when- 
ever you  can  find  nothing  liettor  to  do,  just  scratcli  off  a  line  to 

Your  devoted  old  chum, 

Pen. 

n<'W  is  Baldy?  Does  lie  carry  you  as  well  as  he  used  to.  or 
do  y«m  overweight  him  a  bit  now?  I  would  give  a  good  deal  if  I 
might  jiop  in  uiMin  you  some  fine  day  on  my  little  mustang,  with 
my  silvt-r  S|)ur8  as  big  as  a  saucer,  and  my  lu-avily-leathen-d  s;m1- 
dle!  It  would  make  a  jolly  sensation  in  IIar^•ard  S<juare,  I  can 
assure  you!  Hut,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  I  should  l»c  afniid  of 
asking  you  to  jniu  me  in  a  little  canter  across  counfn,-,  —  "three's 
a  crowd,"  you  know;  and  I  fear  that  IJaldy  luis  learned  to  accom- 
mo«latc  his  step  to  some  other  gentle  stepix>r  by  his  side,  long 
iM^fore  this,  and  might  tell  strange  stories  of  the  afternonii  |>a.stiiMe8 
that  he  has  lx;en  m;ule  a  party  t^),  if  the  old  fellow  could  have  his 
say.  .Shun  'em,  shun  'em,  Tom,  my  boy  I  or  you'll  bum  your 
fingers  again,  without  a  doubt;  and  then,  when  you  come  out 
lure.  I  shall  have  a  couple  of  broken-hearted  fellows  on  my  hands, 
and  I  shall  be  the  only  sensible  one  in  the  crowd. 

Simmons  sends  his  kindest  regards  to  you,  and  says,  "Tell 

liim  we'll  i>resent  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  the  ranch, 

if  he'll  come  out,  as  many  horses  as  he  wants  to  ride,  and  a  fine 

sunset  for  supper  every  evening  of  his  life."    So  you'll  have  to 

come  and  fake  him  at  his  word,  though  I  can  promise  you  that 

sunsets  will  not  Ix;  all  that  you  can  have  for  supper,  unless  we 

become  immensely  more  KSthetic  than  we  are  at  present.     By- 

by,  old  fellow. 

Yours,  Fix. 
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CIIArrKR    XX. 

A    'VARSmr   ACCIDENT   AND   MORE   REVELATIONS. 

"Mordrc  wol  out,  that  »cc  wo  day  by  day."  —  CnACCKiu 
"  Hcctora  quia  Dd8M.-t,  fiUx  al  Troja  fuliuMit?  "  —  Ovid. 

JADBllOKE  liad  been  kept  to  his  winter  work  in  prep- 
-^  anitioii  fur  tlie  'Varsity  even  more  successfully  than 
rif)l(lie  and  Mtdrej^or  had  tlared  hope.  The  most  severe 
of  liow-oars,  as  3IeGregor  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be,  could  not  have  desired  more  faithfid  labor  at  tho 
duml»-bells  and  clubs,  and  a  more  careful  attention  to  the 
rules  for  the  crew,  than  Ladbroke  had  fi^iven.  The  most 
exiKT-tant  and  patient  of  strokes,  as  Goldie  unquestionably 
was,  could  hardly  have  wishe<l  for  better  form  and  more 
vicious  i>ulliu^,  as  the  phrase  goes,  than  Ladbroke  dis- 
played at  their  Hrst  row  of  the  following  season,  when 
cix>wds  gathered  every  evening  at  the  boat-houses,  every 
man  in  the  crew  was  carefully  criticised,  and,  al>ove  all, 
their  general  working  as  a  crew  became  a  matter  of  tlio 
most  eager  interest. 

Succeed  at  Worcester?  Of  course  the}'  would  !  There 
had  been  no  crew  hke  this,  for  years,  in  either  college. 
]\Ien  felt  sure  of  it.  Professor  Darb}*,  looking  on  every 
evening  from  one  of  the  lower  bridges  as  they  shot  under, 
had  declared  it  as  his  opinion  ;  and  the  universit}'  spirits, 
none  too  cheerful  after  the  defeat  at  Worcester  last  jear, 
were  rising  da}-  by  day  as  the  fresh  spring  evenings  came 
roimd,  and  the  crew  day  by  day  took  on  a  better  style, 
and  pulled  together  more  as  one  man.     Goldie  wa,s  glori- 
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OU8,  as  always ;  Loring,  pulling  at  No.  2,  was  only  infe- 
rior to  Ooldie  as  a  fiuisbed,  powerful  oar ;  Ladbroke  was 
ri'jiardod  as  the  ffri-at  man  in  the  waist  of  the  Ijoat ;  and 
from  (loldie  to  McCJregor,  chief  of  bow-oars,  every  man 
was  equal  to  his  iKjsilion. 

"They're  taking  a  mighty  long  pull  to-night!"  said 
Frecmautle  in  a  crowd  of  men  at  the  boat-houses,  one 
evening.     ''  Can  any  thing  have  hapjK'ned?  " 

''Oh,  no!"  said  somcbmly.  ''Mac  is  only  coaching 
them  ;  that's  all.  He  likes  to  get  tliem  up  al»ovc  there, 
where  he  can  have  them  to  himself,  and  give  them  a 
l)iecc  of  liis  mind." 

"By  Jove!  I'm  glad  he  hasn't  mc  to  give  a  piece  of 
the  aforesaid  mind  to,"  pijKMl  up  a  senior, — young  Uub- 
badub,  the  long-stemmed  smoker. 

"  Coals  to  Newcastle?  "  asked  Freemantle,  turning  to 
Kublmdub.  "By  Jove!  who's  that?"  he  said,  looking 
up  thi'  river. 

Two  men  in  ordinary  dress,  and  two  in  the  thin  rig  of 
Itoating-men,  with  bare  arms  and  necks,  handkerchiefs 
about  their  heads,  were  SQen  running  towanls  Cambridge, 
across  the  upiK'r  bridge,  at  a  rai)i«l  dog-trot. 

'•Lord,  it's  Ilammei-smilh  and  Breesc !  And  is  it 
( .oldie  ?     Antl  Ladbroke ?  " 

'*  No,  it's  CioKlie.     But  that's  not  Lad  :  it's  Loring !  " 

"No, — 3es,  it  is:  it's  Loring  and  Goldie. — Come 
along,  Pinck  :  something  has  hapiM-ned  !  "  And  our  luxu- 
rious Freemantle,  roused  by  unusual  excitement,  and  in- 
terest in  the  'Varsity,  started  off  with  Pinekney  to  meet 
the  runners,  settling  into  a  steady  trot  themselves,  a 
crowd  following  at  their  heels. 

"  What  is  it?  What  is  it?  Has  any  thing  hapix-ned?  " 
they  asked,  as  the  runners  were  met  on  theii-  wa}-  to  the 
square. 

"Upset!"    said   Goldie,    continuing   to   nui ;    "shell 
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smashed    to    smithereens !     Ladbrokc    nearly    droovucd ! 
Th  It's  all." 

"  IIovv  did  it  hapi^on?  Somebody  run  into  you?  "  asked 
Kubhaduh,  pufllng  after  them  wheezily. 

"  Go  to  thunder  !  "  roared  Goldie.  "  "Who  asked  such 
an  asinine  question?  Think  I'm  going  to  stop  here,  and 
eatch  my  death  of  cold?  "  And  the  two  crowds  of  run- 
ners, narrowed  down  now  tu  the  original  four,  with  Free- 
manile,  I'inckuey,  and  a  few  others,  came  tearing  into 
Harvard  S<iuarc,  to  the  vast  wonder  of  everjbody  whom 
the}-  met. 

Two  more  men  in  boating-costume  soon  came  jogging 
across  the  bridge.  A  milk-cait  followed  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, emptied  of  its  fragrant  cans,  and  bringing  Mc- 
Gregor and  Ladbroke,  the  latter  lying  half  prone  in  a 
layer  of  straw,  propiK?d  up  on  ^IcGregor's  knees.  Lad- 
brokc was  driven  to  his  rooms  outside  the  quadrangle. 
The  milliman  wouUl  listen  to  no  offer  of  reward  for  his 
services.  "  Well,  then,  old  man,  I'll  see  you  again  some 
day,"  said  McGregor.  '*  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kindness."  And  tlie  news  spread  hke  wildfire  through- 
out the  university,  that  the  crew  had  had  a  bad  upset  at 
one  of  the  upper  bridges,  and  Ladbrokc  had  been  nearl}' 
drowned,  only  saved  b^*  Brcese  and  Hammersmith  dash- 
ing in  after  him  as  the  two  were  taking  a  constitutional 
in  that  ilirection. 

"Well,  how  was  it  George?"  asked  Pinckney,  as  the 
old  hero  was  dressing  in  his  rooms.  A  great  splashing 
of  water  in  a  tin  hat-tub  was  heard  from  an  inner  room ; 
and  out  of  the  midst  of  the  noise  came  Goldie 's  voice  to 
the  few  men  in  waiting  in  the  outer  room  :  — 

"  Simple  enough.  That  confounded  bridge  with  the 
crooked  draw  !  I  wish  some  friend  of  the  college  would 
have  the  blamed  thing  made  straight !  "We  were  shooting 
it  all  right,  with  considerable  headway,  when  Mac  turned 
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his  hoa<l  and  saw  one  of  those  beastly,  low  coal-barpea 
Plickinuf  its  nose  right  across  the  draw  on  the  other  side. 
'  For  (lod's  sake,  liold  her  hard  all!  '  he  shouted.  And 
we  held  her  as  well  as  we  could  ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
though  Mac  put  the  rudder  hard  i)ort,  and  repeated  his 
command  to  back  her.  We  struck  the  old  barge  with  a 
tremendous  crash.  As  much  as  ten  feet  of  our  bow  must 
have  been  smashed  to  splinters;  and,  before  wc  knew 
where  we  were,  one  of  those  whirling  eddies  had  caught 
us,  we  were  thrown  back  on  the  piles,  and  every  man  of 
us  was  st niggling  in  the  watiT.  I\v  Jove  I  don't  believe 
ill  these  tfH^-straps  !  — at  least,  in  having  them  so  tight.  I 
thought  I  should  l>e  drowned  myself,  at  first;  couldn't  get 
my  feet  clear  of  the  straps  for  a  terribly  long  time  alter 
the  lK)at  was  on  its  side.  I  did  so  finally,  however,  and 
stnick  out  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  Tli(>  Allows  were  all  about  me,  Ixtriug  astride  of  the 
lK)at,  Mac  treading  water  amidships,  holding  on  to  the 
shell,  and  the  oars  bumping  about  in  ever}'  direction. 
"We  cotild  all  swim  but  Ladbroke,  you  see;  and  each  fel- 
low had  so  much  difllculty  in  looking  alter  himself,  that 
what  with  the  swift  current,  which  jdills  through  there 
like  a  mill-race,  the  boat  and  oars  bumping  into  us,  and 
the  stretcher-straps  (which  bothered  Jx)ring  and  me,  at 
any  rate,  a  goo«l  deal),  we  had  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
look  alter  ourselves.  But  when  I  came  up  and  looked 
about  me,  I  sung  out,  '  Where's  Lad?'  and  Loring,  sitting 
on  the  shell,  was  looking  about  him  on  every  side.  '  There 
he  is ! '  he  shouted,  i)ointing  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
bridge  ;  and,  plunging  from  the  shell,  he  joined  me,  and 
we  struck  out  <lown  stream.  We  could  see  his  arms  thrown 
up  in  the  air,  and  then  disapiK-aring,  —  good  f Jod.  how 
it  makes  me  shiver  to  think  of  it!  —  and  the  current  was 
hurrying  him  along  so,  as  he  struggled,  that  we  feared  we 
might  not  reach  him  in  time. 
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"  We  hadn't  taken  a  dozen  strokes,  however,  —  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  —  when  wc  saw  somebody 
run  out  on  a  long  plank  projecting  from  the  bridge,  give  a 
tremendous  spring,  and  take  the  most  magnificent  header 
that  I  ever  saw  in  my  Ufe,  l*inck,  coming  down  within  five 
feet  of  where  we  had  last  seen  Ladbroke's  arms  disapi)ear. 
It  was  lirecsc  !  And  if  that  man  isn't  a  glorious  fellow 
in  the  water,  my  dear  boy,  I  never  saw  one  —  that's  all! 
llanuncrsmith  jumped  in  after  him  ;  and,  before  we  had 
reacheil  lireese,  he  had  come  up  with  Ladbroke,  who  must 
have  gone  down  for  the  last  time.  Hammersmith  and  we 
swam  about  him  ;  and  it  took  us  but  a  moment  to  land  him 
on  the  marsh,  and  set  to  work  on  him.  The  other  men 
were  out  by  this  time.  The  bargemen  helped  us  out  with 
the  shell ;  ami,  by  the  time  Mac  had  captured  a  wagon  of 
some  sort,  Breese  and  some  of  us  (by  Jove !  he  seemed 
to  know  exactly  what  to  do,  and  was  worth  all  the  rest  of 
us  put  together)  — we  had  brought  Lad  to  sulliciently  to 
risk  bringing- him  back  to  Cambridge  ;  and  we  put  him  in, 
and  started  otf." 

"Think  there's  any  danger  for  hiiu?"  asked  Free- 
mantle. 

The  old  stroke,  beaming  and  fresh  from  his  exercise 
and  his  bath,  here  came  out  in  a  loose  shooting-jacket, 
and,  ramming  his  hands  into  Its  pockets,  strode  about  the 
room  as  he  continued  to  discuss  the  accident. 

'*  That's  more  than  I  can  sa^-.  I  ho[)e  not,  I  hope  to 
Heaven  not !  He  has  a  magnificent  physique  ;  but  he 
looked  almighty  bad  when  we  had  him  out  on  the  marsh." 

"Can't  he  swim  at  all?" 

"Not  a  stroke,"  said  Goldie.  "Great  shame!  It 
ought  to  be  a  sine  qua  noa  on  a  man's  entering  a  crew  ; 
and  I'm  surprised  the  thing  is  not  insisted  on." 

"  Shell  a  perfect  wreck?  " 

"  I  feai-  so.     I  looked  at  the  old  thing  on  the  bank,  and 
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don't  see  liow  it  can  possibl}'  be  fuxcd  up.  We'll  have  a 
prett}'  time  raising  subscriptions  for  a  new  one,  eh?  " 

''  I'm  afraid  so,"  one  of  the  men  said. 

"  Freemantlc,  let's  go  round  and  see  if  we  can  l>e  of 
any  service  at  Ladliroko's,"  said  Cioldie.  —  "Fellows, 
make  yourselves  at  home  :  we'll  be  back  presently'. " 

It  was  no  light  matter,  this  severe  ducking  that  Lad- 
broko  had  received.  He  seemed  quite  liimsclf  that  even- 
ing, to  be  sure,  when  he  had  had  a  Uttle  food,  lie  saw 
many  men  who  called,  talked  with  them  freely  on  the 
accident,  thankccl  cvcrvbo4ly  for  his  kindness  in  the  mat- 
ter,—  though  all  insisted  thiit  Breese  and  Ilanunersiuith 
alone  descrvc<l  his  gratitude,  —  and  the  doctor  prophesied 
a  little  fever,  possibly  a  week's  illness,  and  a  spcetly 
recover^-. 

"Will  it  be  safe  for  him  to  row  again,  doctor?" 
]\IcGrogor  had  ventured  to  ask  after  a  day  or  so. 

"  That  <l('ponds.  I  think  so,  if  you  men  will  Mow  him 
jHTfeet  rest  and  quiet,  an<l  not  let  him  attempt  too  much 
after  he's  first  up."  The  medical  opinion  was  innnedi- 
atcly  made  known  ;  and  McfJregor  became  almost  as  good 
as  a  lackey  in  the  hall  of  ^Irs.  IJipraps,  Ladbroke's  land- 
lady, so  anxious  was  he  that  men  should  be  kept  away 
from  him  to  give  him  the  perfect  rest. 

The  second  day,  as  the  doctor  had  prophesied,  fever  set 
in.  It  became  much  worse  on  the  third  ;  and  his  mother 
was  sent  for  from  Providence,  and  came  ix»sting,  full  of 
anxious  solicitude,  to  her  bo3''8  bedside. 

Ladbroke,  unconscious  at  first  of  the  danger  that  he 
was  running,  lulled,  perhai)S,  by  the  treatment  wliich  he 
received,  lay  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  semi-stupor,  only 
rousing  liimsclf  at  intervals  to  inquire  if  his  mother  were 
near  him,  and  appeanng  resignedly  happ}'  if  she  were. 
When  the  fever  seemed  breaking,  he  sent  often  for  one 
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man  aflcr  another, — Goldie,  McGregor,  Bixese,  Ilam- 
niensmith,  —  anxious  only  to  see  them,  and  feel  the  touch 
of  their  great  brawn}'  hands. 

Ills  mother's  watchful  tenderness  and  careful  minister- 
ing, too,  —  ah,  how  it  comfortetl  him,  after  his  life  of 
excesses  and  selfish  pleasures,  only  lately  interrujtted  by 
this  renovating  boating  exix'riencc  !  He  seemed  entirely 
content  to  follow  her  with  his  eyes  as  she  busied  lierself 
with  one  tender  duty  after  another ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  all  his  i)ast  wild  life  came  crowding  its  bitter  memories 
into  his  mind  as  he  lay  and  watched  this  lo\'ing  presence 
moving  about  him  noiselessly,  anticipating  his  wants. 
He  talked  with  her  about  his  Cambridge  friends,  his  pro- 
fessors, his  duties,  (Heaven  knows  his  letters  home  had 
been  infreriuent  enough  I)  and  he  was  filled  with  pleasure 
when  she  shared  his  interest,  ami  sjMjke  api)rovingly  of 
this  or  that  manly  j'oung  fellow  who  had  just  left  his  bed- 
side. 

Hammersmith  had  been  as  frequent  a  caller  as  many 
another,  no  more,  no  less.  When  Ladbroke's  fever  had 
been  npparently  broken  with  effect,  however,  and  he  was 
alloweil  to  see  people  more  freely,  it  was  Hammersmith, 
Hammersmith,  for  whom  he  continually  asked,  till  his 
mother  suggested,  with  timid  emphasis,  that  she  feared 
Mr.  Hammersmith  might  be  interrupted  in  his  work,  or 
feel  that  he  was  giving  too  much  time  to  her  boy.  But 
no,  he  must  see  Hannnersmith  again  and  again.  And 
Tom,  for  his  part,  looked  upon  it  as  exceedingl}'  odd,  and 
almost  an  indication  that  Ladbroke's  old  wandering  fit 
had  come  upon  him  again,  that  he,  who  had  been  on 
barely  speaking-terms  with  Ladbroke  for  months  now, 
should  be  so  frequentl}'  summoned  to  his  side. 

But  could  he  refuse  if  he  would  ?  So,  day  after  day, 
evening  after  evening,  he  came  and  sat  by  the  feverish 
young  man,  bringing  him  news  of  the  outside  world,  — • 
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how  the  Cricket  Eleven  was  just  about  pla\ing  a  match 
witli  the  "  Aristonicans  ;  "  how  the  crew  was  practising 
only  ever}'  other  day  now,  with  Albertson  temporarily  in 
Ladltrokc's  place ;  how  everybody  M-as  anxious  for  his 
getting  out  again  ;  and  how  Goldie  had  declared  that  thi'y 
were  just  as  sure  to  beat  Yale  at  "Worcester,  with  Lad- 
broke,  as  they  were  of  the  sun's  rising  on  the  day  of  the 
race.  The  i>oor  fellow  was  delighted  and  refreshed  by  all 
tliis  breezy  intelligence,  coupled  with  such  i)raise  of  his 
own  powers.  His  eyes  would  brighten,  and  he  would  ask 
Tom  to  ti'U  liim  again  of  Farley's  famous  drive  for  six  on 
the  liuston's  cricket-grounds,  and  what  changes  Yule  had 
made  in  her  crew,  and  so  on  ;  but  Tom  could  sec  that  his 
mind  was  working  at  something,  planning  something,  — 
what  he  could  not  imagine. 

Ilammir.sniilh  was  not  suqmsed,  therefore,  one  even- 
ing alter  Lailljroke's  fever  had  returned  rather  alarmingly, 
to  receive  a  note  from  his  mother,  saying  that  her  son 
wished  particularl}"  to  sec  him,  and  would  he  come  round 
at  once  ? 

•'  Mother,  will  you  step  into  the  next  room  for  a  few 
moments,  please?  I  have  something  special  that  I  wish 
to  say  to  Hammersmith,"  he  said  when  Tom  entered. 

"  Certainly,  my  son.  But  you  will  i)romise  not  to  ex- 
cite yourself?  —  He  is  a  little  feverish  to-night,  Mr.  Ham- 
mersmith :  you  will  not  allow  him  to  talk  too  much?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  madam  !  — Hadn't  I  better  come  to-mor- 
row instead,  Ladbroke?"  asked  Tom. 

"  No,  no,  I  want  you  now  !  "  and  he  pointed  to  a  chair 
near  him.  His  mother  went  out;  and  Hammersmith  sat 
down. 

"  Hanunersmith,  I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you  some- 
thing for  a  long  time,"  he  began,  talking  hurriedly,  and 
then  waiting  for  breath,  as  in  all  his  conversation  of  the 
evening. 
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♦'  Well,  my  dear  fellow?  " 

*'  And  now  I  must  tell  you,  because  I'm  going  to  die. 
Yes,  yes,  I  am :  you  do  not  know  as  well  as  I  do.  I'm 
never  going  to  walk  out  at  that  door  again  ;  I  know  it, 
and  I  am  trying  to  be  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been 
such  a  fool,  Hammersmith,  such  a  worthless  fellow  !  I 
wonder  anyliody  has  ever  thought  me  worth  speaking  to! 
But  tlie  kindness  of  you  men  these  last  days  has  been 
almost  too  much  for  me  to  bear.  I  should  not  dare  say 
how  I  have  thought  over  it  all,  and  all  m}*  past  follies, 
and  prayed,  in  my  ix)or  way,  that  the  Lord  might  spare 
me  a  little  life, — just  enough  to  show  that  I  can  live  a 
good  life,  if  I  have  a  few  friends  to  keep  me  up  to  it." 

'*  Of  course  you  can,  Ladbroke  ;  of  course,  you  can! 
Come,  don't  run  on  in  this  way,  old  fellow.  I  know 
3-ou're  going  to  get  well.  You  must  get  well.  Every- 
body 8a3'3  you  are  picking  up  wonderfully,  and  you'll  be 
out  3et  to  give  old  Yale  the  biggest  kind  of  a  defeat." 

But  the  hot  hand  wliieh  Ladbroke  laid  now  and  then  on 
Ilammcrsmilli's,  and  his  unnaturally  high  color  and  bright 
eyes,  behed  the  cheerful  augury  ;  and  poor  Tom  felt  strange- 
ly uncomfortable. 

"  No,  no!  You're  verj-  kind,  Tom, — let  me  call  30U 
Tom  to-night :  I  hear  all  the  men  calUng  you  so,  but  I 
have  never  dared  to  ;  you  know  wh}',  —  jou're  very  kind  ; 
but  I  know  it  can  never  be.  I  am  going  to  die  ;  but  I 
viustjiriit  tell  vou,  I  must  tell  you  what  has  been  on  my 
mind  so  long  that  it  has  almost  diiven  me  wild,  especially 
since  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  coaching  me  in  the 
boat  with  the  rest,  and  saving  my  poor  life  just  now  in 
the  river.  Yes,  of  course,  Breese  too,  and  the  rest ;  but 
you  with  them.     Tom,  it's  about  Tufton." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  don't  mind  about  him,  m}*  dear  fellow  ! 
That's  passed  and  gone  long  ago,"  said  Tom. 

''Yes;  but  it  has  not  passed  out  of  wir/ mind,"  said 
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Lailbroke  ;  "and  it  is  not  Mhat  you  tliiuk,  perhaps.  You 
know  that  we  had  some  words  once  in  a  freshman's  room 
last  3'ear,  j'ou  and  I "  — 

"But  that's  all  passed  loo,  Ladbroke.  I'm  sure  I've 
forgotten  all  about  it  long  ago,"  pleaded  Hammersmith. 

"But  I've  not  forgotten  it,"  answered  Ladbroke. 
"And,  first.  I  want  to  beg  jour  pardon  for  what  I  did  and 
said  that  night,  Tom.  Yes,  I  do;  and  I  insist  that  it  was 
beggarly  mean  and  disgraceful  in  me  !  There,  I  feel  better 
already,  though  I  would  never  have  l>een  able  to  say  it, 
l)robably,  if  it  had  not  been  for  all  that  has  happened 
in  these  last  few  days,  —  thank  God  for  them!  That 
evening,  and  the  words  that  we  had,  seemed  to  put  me 
on  tlie  wrong  track,  somehow  ;  and  I  j)ass  over  all  those 
miserable  weeks  and  months  when  I  was  such  a  wretched 
fool,  and  you  and  I  never  spoke.  I  am  Ronry  for  it  now  ; 
but  I  thought  I  was  all  right  then,  and  only  standing  on 
my  dignity. 

"  Then  Tuflon  and  you  were  so  thick,  and  I  was  pretty 
intimate  with  him  too,  the  infernal  scoundrel  !  (God  for- 
give jue  for  calling  any  man  such  a  name  !)  Then  you  and 
he  AH  out.  But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  fellow 
seemed  to  make  a  good  deal  of  me,  and  I  6upix)se  I  was 
flattered,  and  so  stootl  by  him. 

"  Your  Boggle  aiVa'ir  came  to  a  head  at  the  same  time, 
I  suppose  ;  and,  when  Tuflon  led  Cambridge,  he  talked  to 
me  about  you,  and  at  last  made  me  jjromise  to  do  any 
thing  that  I  could  to  injure  you.  I  was  a  fool  and  a  vil- 
lain, I  own,  Tom,  and  I  Ix'g  your  pardon  for  what  I  did  ; 
but  I  promised  him  and  swore  to  him  (we  were  together 
in  town  at  the  time)  that  I  would  do  what  I  could.  And 
he  told  me  all  his  plans,  —  how  he  was  going  to  leave 
Cambridge  tlie  first  rain}-  day,  have  his  friend  Crosbj-  go 
olf  to  New  York  with  that  Boggle  girl  (well,  you  know 
what  she  is),  and  he  himsell*  wait  about  in  town  a  week 
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or  more  for  some  money  that  old  Boggle  owed  him.  Can 
you  forgive  me  for  knowing  all  about  your  affairs  in  this 
wa}',  Hammersmith,  and  making  such  a  dirty  promise  to 
injure  you?  " 

"Certainly,  I  can,  Lad!  Here's  m}'  hand  on  it !  T 
know,  to  ray  cost,  how  insidious  that  old  Tuflon  was,  my 
dear  ft'Uow  !  I've  some  news  of  him  himst-lf  that  I'L 
tell  you  when  you  are  through,  —  from  Peuliullow,  my  old 
chum." 

"  Well,  then  that  Bradstreet  scrape  came  on,  and  the 
facult}'  order  threatening  to  decimate  the  class  if  the  per- 
jjctrators  did  not  come  forwanl.  It  was  a  miserably  thin 
trick,  I  own,  Hammersmith;  but  I  said  to  myself.  Here's 
my  chance  !  and  rushed  in  to  tell  Tuflon,  who  got  up  that 
note  to  the  faculty,  saying  that  you  and  Goldie  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  alfair  :  you've  seen  it,  of  course  ?  Yes  ; 
and,  to  make  it  seem  as  if  it  came  from  someltod}'  out 
here,  I,  fool  that  I  was  !  brought  the  note  out  with  me,  and 
dro[)ped  it  in  the  mail  Sunday  evening,  when  there  was 
noboily  in  the  iX)st-ofrice.  And  —  Tom,  I  felt  hke  a  thief, 
or  a  murderer,  or  anybod}'  else  that's  low  and  mean  ;  but 
I  had  promised  to  do  it,  and  so  I  mailed  it,  and  felt  that 
everjbody  I  met  on  the  way  to  m}*  rooms  must  sec  by 
my  face  that  I  had  been  doing  a  dirty  trick.  Can  you 
foi^ive  me,  Tom?  Thank  Heaven  that  jour  friends,  some 
of  them,  were  successful  in  sa^^ng  you,  at  any  rate  !  " 

"  Come,  come,  don't  get  excited!  "NVe'U  have  a  jolly 
old  laugh  some  day  over  the  whole  thing,  and  break  a 
bottle  of  champagne  on  it  yet,"  said  Hanmiersmith  ;  and 
he  seized  one  of  Ladbroke's  hot,  wasted  hands  in  both  his 
own  brown  hands,  and  added,  "  Of  course  I  forgive  you, 
old  boy !  You'll  get  ■well,  and  have  a  great  time  at 
Worcester ;  and  next  year  you  will  be  such  a  swell  in 
Cambridge,  that  " — 

"  Aien't  you  talking  too  long,  Harry  dear?  —  Excuse 
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mc,  ^Ir.  Ilaimncrsmitb,"  said  Lailbroke's  mother,  putting 
her  head  in  at  the  door. 

"  No,  mother  ;  but  we're  just  about  throutrh  now.  I  do 
feel  a  Httle  tired,  thou^di. — Are  you  going?  " 

"  I'd  better  go,  I  think,"  said  Tom.  ''  I'll  be  around 
here  in  the  morning  again  ;  and  I  know  I  shall  find  you 
inmieuKely  better,  and  already  eidling  out  for  3'our  boxing- 
gloves,  or  i>erhap8  even  for  your  seat  in  the  boat,  — who 
knows?" 

"Oh!  b}-  the  way,  Tom,  I  want  to  leave  —  I  want  to 
give  you  soimtbing.  I  haven't  mueh  up  here  to  give  you  ; 
but  I  wish,  I  reall}-  wish,  tliat  30U  would  let  me  make  you 
a  present  of  my  boxing-gloves.  They're  a  very  fair  set,  a 
particularly  good  set  old  Molineaux  says;  and  I'm  sure 
1  shall  not  be  —  I'm  sure  I'm  never  going  to  u.se  them 
again  "  (Mrs.  Ladbroke  was  looking  down  anxiously  and 
infjuinngl}'  at  him).  —  "I'm  such  a  great  boating-man 
now,  you  know,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  have  tinie  to 
box  an}'  more,  I  mean.  —  You'll  take  them,  Tom?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  a  bit  of  it !  "  said  Hammersmith. 
"What,  put  my  unskilful  fists  into  the  gloves  that  you 
have  made  famous,  my  dear  follow  !  Can't  tliink  of  it, 
Lad  :   I  should  be  afraid  of  disgracing  them." 

"All,  Tom,  but  you  will !  "  But  Tom  wtjuld  not,  though 
he  continued  to  banter  and  chalf  the  invaUd  in  a  pleasant 
way  about  his  famous  gloves  ;  and  at  last,  eateiiing  up  his 
thin  hands  in  his  own,  he  said  to  him,  "  Well,  old  fellow, 
I'll  see  you  in  the  morning,  and  we'll  have  another  bout 
with  the  gloves,  eh?  "  and  went  out  suddenly,  waving  his 
hand  to  him  in  a  cheerful  wa}'  as  he  oj^ened  the  door,  and 
bowed  to  Mrs.  Ladbroke. 

Two  nights  later  Ladbroke  died.  All  the  awe  and 
mystery  which  wait  on  death  came  to  impress  with  sudden 
power  the  young  and  cheerful  circles  where  Ladbroke  had 
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60  roccntl}'  moved,  as  fresh,  as  sturdy,  as  full  of  vitality, 
as  an}'.  It  was  the  first  time  that  pale  thoughts  of  death 
had  entered  the  class  of  Ilainuiersmith  ;  the  first  time  that 
one  had  gone  out  from  their  number  never  to  return  alive. 
At  the  class-meeting  which  was  held  the  next  daj-  in  the 
*'  Institute  "  rooms,  where  the  usual  resolutions  of  respi'ct 
ami  couflolence  were  passed,  the  hushed  silence,  tho 
young  men  sitting  and  moving  as  with  a  sense  of  some 
awful  surrounding  power  whose  presence  they  had  never 
fully  realized  till  now,  every  thing,  testified  to  the  sudden 
emphasis  with  which  the  myster}-  of  life  and  death  had 
been  brought  home  to  them. 

A  deeper  im'aning,  an  unex])lained  tenderness  of  grace, 
seemed  to  fill  all  the  old  familiar  scenes  wlu-re  Ladhroko 
had  lived  and  moved,  rejoicing  in  his  strength.  The  very 
elms  appeared  to  rustle  alx)ve  them  in  more  solemn  whis- 
pers. Could  it  be  the  same  quadrangle  as  before,  tho 
same  sunny  society,  the  same  groups  of  confident  youth 
appearing  to  defy  dissolution?  Men  spoke  in  low  tones  of 
poor  Ladbroke  :  it  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected  !  they 
could  not  believe  it.  Only  3'esterday,  as  it  were,  hearty, 
active,  stronger  limbetl  than  almost  any  of  his  mates;  to- 
day, dead,  the  life  gone  out  of  his  glorious  muscles,  his 
classmates  asking  themselves  whither  had  fled  the  inform- 
ing spirit  which  yesterday  made  a  man,  to-day  leaves  him 
clay.  "What  sage,  what  phLlosoph}',  what  preacher,  can 
entirelv  answer  them? 

At  the  sen-ices  held  in  the  chapel  the  following  day,  Dr. 
Brimblecom  made  no  labored  attempt,  no  learned  treat- 
ment of  the  awful  m3-stery  of  life  and  death,  no  threaten- 
ing deductions  from  the  present  event  which  had  come  to 
startle  them  with  its  suddenness.  His  sermon  was  simple, 
impressive,  homely.  What  were  we  to  learn  from  the 
lesson  of  youthful  health  and  strength  and  confidence 
snatched  away  in  the  fulness  of  its  power?    What  was 
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the  reason  of  the  wider  \-ision,  the  great<?r  longing,  the 
deeper  purpose,  which  the  preacher  felt  sure  had  come  to 
each  one  among  his  young  hearers  under  the  influence  of 
tliis  removal  of  their  classmate  b^-  the  hand  of  God  ?  "NVe 
■vverc  to  learn  that  at  all  times,  everpvhere,  we  were  to  be 
prepared  for  his  quick  sunnnons ;  that  the  yoimg  man  only 
just  polishing  his  shield,  and  hardening  his  muscles  for 
the  battle  of  life  which  awaits  us  all ;  those  in  the  thicJc 
of  the  fray,  dealing  stout  blows  for  the  causes  which  they 
hold  just ;  the  aged,  weighty  with  wisdom  and  experience, 
or  l>ending  witli  infirmities  ;  the  merry  schoolgirl,  the  anx- 
ious mother,  the  innocent  child, — all  were  liable  at  any 
moment  to  hear  the  mildly  stern  voice  of  God,  ami  to  bo 
calli-d  away  from  their  earthly  careers.  Yes  ;  and  the  idle 
reveller,  the  scoffer,  the  fool  who  would  sec  no  nobler  end 
in  life  than  personal  gratification  and  luxurious  idleness, 
the  false  at  heart,  the  mean  in  spirit,  —  sooner  or  later 
they  must  be  confronted,  as  were  the  preacher's  hearers 
to-day,  with  the  great  questions.  How  have  I  labored  with 
the  iKjwers  which  I  have  had  given  me?  Have  I  done  all 
tiiat  J  could  to  make  ray  own  life  pure,  simple,  aspiring, 
effective?  Have  I  done  wliat  I  could  to  make  the  life  of 
those  about  me  more  cheerful,  more  corafortaltlc,  happier? 
Why  am  I  here?  For  what  am  I  laboring?  Am  I  labor- 
ing for  any  thing? 

Simple,  straightfonvard  questions,  which  the  preacher 
proceeded  to  answer  for  his  hearers,  arousing  all  that  was 
manly  in  them  by  the  warm  sympathy  of  his  manner  and 
the  plain  directness  of  his  language,  showing  them  that 
life  was  merely  lent  to  us,  not  given ;  that  tiie  earth  was 
a  battle-ground,  where  only  cowards  refused  to  take  their 
part,  and  only  weaklings  cried  out  that  there  was  no  bat- 
tle;  and  that  the  young  men  within  his  hearing  were 
doing  their  duty,  and  wortliily  preparing  themselves  for  the 
greater  struggles  awaiting  them  in  the  world,  if  they  were 
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doing  their  work  squarcl}',  living  purch',  giving  a  band  to 
their  brothers  who  needed  it,  fearing  God,  and  leaving  the 
result  to  him. 

And,  ai>proaching  the  event  of  Ladbroke's  accident  iuil- 
deatli  UHjre  nearly,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  much  as  he 
had  tliought,  and  read,  and  discusseil  the  matter,  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  ho  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  the  Hi)orts  which  Uourishetl  among  them,  through  one 
of  which  Ladbroke  had  met  his  death,  were  harmful,  if 
j)rojKTly  conducteil.  On  the  contrary,  lie  believed  that 
what  the  world  needed  as  much  as  any  thing  else  was  a 
Htidwart  mauhtxxl,  a  strong-limbed  Christianity,  which 
couKl  make  its  way  against  turbulent  op|K)sition,  and 
which  early  muscular  training  was  calcuhitcd  particularly 
to  foster,  if  it  were  only  regardctl  as  a  means,  a  divine 
means,  not  an  end.  In  conclusion,  he  beggi><l  the  young 
men,  with  all  the  autliority  of  his  sacred  otllcc,  to  heed 
his  words,  to  go  on  to  make  their  sjwrts  and  exercises  all 
serve  the  end  of  a  sturdy.  God-fearing  life,  ami  not  allow 
them  to  lapse  into  excesses,  and  mere  animal  pastime. 
And  he  urginl  tliat  Ladbroke's  death  would  have  taught 
its  lesson,  and  servetl  the  puri)osG  of  the  Most  High,  if  it 
sliould  make  his  young  hearers  more  tlioughtful,  more 
cariful  of  life,  more  strenuously  earnest. 

Nut  a  young  man  present  but  felt  that  he  was  better  for 
the  dear  (.liK-tor's  sermon,  and  made  bravest  of  resoluliotw 
to  stand  by  the  gooil  wonls  of  the  preacher,  who  had 
8Ix)keQ  to  them  as  a  father,  and  seemed  to  know  so  well 
what  their  young  thoughts  and  trials  were,  and  to  sympa- 
thi/e  with  them  so  keenly. 

A  sweet  anthem  was  sung  by  the  Glee  Club  in  the  organ- 
loll ;  a  K'nediction  full  of  tenderness  was  pronouncc<l  ]ty 
the  beloved  preacher ;  and  many  a  man  went  out  from  the 
chaix;!  that  day,  filled,  as  he  never  had  been  before,  with 
a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  correct  li\  iug,  and  the  manliness 
of  stout  endeavor. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Tire   GREAT   QUnfSIGAMONT)   RACE. 

"  Put  yonr  hand  upon  the  oar,"  sajra  Charon,  in  the  old  play  to  Bacchoa, 
"  an  1  you  shall  hear  the  sweeteat  aong*."  — IIiooiKSOR. 


•t  I 


But  what  good  camv  of  it  at  but?  * 
Quoth  little  I'l  ttrUn. 
'  ^^^ly,  lliut  I  cannot  Ull.'  nald  he ; 

'  But  *twaa  a  tatnoxu  victory.' "  —  SocrnxT. 

~rOY,  joy  unl>onn«l(>(K  in  tlio  rooms  of  Ooldio,  where  a 
^     meeting  of  the  Ilurvanl  IJoat  Chib  was  in  progress. 

Before  that  meeting,  called  to  (le^ise  ways  and  means 
of  replacing  the  three-hundred  dollar  shell  destroyed  in 
the  late  accident  on  the  river,  Goldic  the  glorious. 
GoUlie  the  never-<lespondent,  Goldie,  the  mighty  oars- 
man, produced  a  letter,  and  it  ran  as  follows  :  — 

„    „     „  B08TOK,  June  2, 188-. 

To  ill.  Geobgb  Goldik, 

Prttident  UartarJ  Unirrrtity  Boat  Club. 

Dear  Sir, — Wonl  has  reached  lue  that  the  shell  of  the  'Var- 
sity was  rendered  unlit  for  use  by  the  unhappy  accident  on  tho 
river  several  weelcs  since.  Knowing  as  I  do,  from  some  slight  ex- 
perience in  boating  matters  at  Cambridge  in  the  small  days  of  the 
sport,  that  the  sul«cription-Iist  is  by  no  means  a  poi)ular  or  re- 
markably successful  document  among  undergraduates,  I  desire  to 
say  that  a  nimiber  of  gi-ntlenien,  mostly  alumni  of  the  university, 
take  this  means  of  offering  to  the  Ilanard  Boat  Club  a  shell  of 
such  pattern  and  equipment  as  shall  be  decided  upon,  and  from 
whatever  maker  may  l)e  desin?d. 

Trusting  that  the  sad  loss  of  Mr.  Ladbroke  may  not  be  irrepara- 
ble, and  that,  if  the  club  shall  decide  to  accept  this  offer  of  a  l)oat, 
I  may  have  word  to  that  effect  as  soon  as  is  convenient, 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

GaVTO>"    IlAMMEUSMirn, 

For  a  number  qf  friends  qf  the  L'nitcrsity. 
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A  second  letter  laid  liefore  the  meeting,  which  had  been 
received  two  daj'S  In? fore  from  Yale,  read  as  follows  :  — 

Nkw  IIavbx,  May  29, 1M-. 

RuBEUT  McOuEGOU,  £^., 

Sfcrrtary  lltirrurd  I'niter^ity  Boat  Club. 
Sir,  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Yale  Navy  held  this  day,  it  was 
unaniinously  resolved,  that  the  sympathy  of  the  navy  and  the 
ci>llc;4e  1m!  t'xtendod  to  the  Harvard  I'niversity  Boat  Ciub  for  the 
Idss  of  Mr.  Ladhroke  of  the  univorsily  ort-w,  and  an  expression 
pvcn  to  the  ho|>o  that  it  may  not  result  in  the  abandonment  of 
tl>e  race  at  Worcester  in  July.  If  any  accommothition  in  the  mat- 
tor  of  time  or  l>oats  is  di'sircd,  I  am  instnicted  to  state  that  the 
Yale  navy  places  its  lleet  i>f  JmuiIs  at  your  ilisitosal,  and  w  ill  ajjree 
to  any  change  in  the  date  of  the  university  nice  that  may  be  found 
convenient  for  ImjiIi  crews. 

Uenewing  the  cxpn-ssions  of  condolence  for  the  loss  of  so  valu- 
able a  memU-r  of  your  crew,  and   rt><|Uesting  to  bo   Informed  at 
as  early  a  day  as  jxtssiblc  if  any  change  or  accomm<Hlation  is  de- 
sired, as  stated  above,  I  am,  with  much  fx'rsonal  reganl, 
Your  obedieut  servant, 

F.  V.  Tkuky, 
Secretary  Yale  Nary. 

No  wonder  that  there  was  vast  joy  on  the  reading  of 
tiie  first  of  the  two  letters,  and  that  the  motion  was  im- 
nieiliately  put,  and  carried  viva  voce.  No  diincnlty,  evi- 
dently, in  nplying  to  the  friendl}'  offer  of  the  "Duke" 
and  his  friends. 

r.tit  what  shoultl  he  said  to  Yale?  And  what  possible 
prt)speet  was  there  of  replacing  Latlbroke?  A  crowd  of 
a  dozen  or  more  men,  boimd  together  b^*  a  loose  organi- 
zation called  the  IIar^•anl  Universit}-  Coat  Club,  was 
gatheretl  in  Goldie's  rooms  at  this  siiddeul^-called  meet- 
ing, debating  these  two  immensely'  im^wrtant  questions. 
A  boat  was  ready  to  their  hands  so  soon  as  the  builder 
could  put  it  together ;  and  ^IcKa}'  was  noted  fur  his  de- 
spatch in  turning  out  work  for  the  university.  Five  men, 
as  splendidly  trained  as  ever  men  were  trained  so  long 
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before  a  race,  were  ready  to  step  into  it  and  take  their 
seats,  the  moment  it  arrived  in  Cambridge  waters.  But 
who  could  be  found  to  take  up  that  mighty  oar  at  No.  3, 
and  fill  at  all  worthil}-  the  place  of  poor  Ladbroke,  whose 
superlj  strength  and  ovcr-impro^^ng  form  of  rowing  had 
given  the  crew  such  power  and  the  whole  university  such 
hope? 

What  answer,  then,  was  made  to  the  i>olite  note  of 
Yale,  and  who  it  was  that  took  up  that  oar  at  No.  3,  to 
the  delight  of  the  crew,  the  university,  and  Harvard  men 
generall}',  may  be  inferred  from  later  devel()i)nients,  which 
we  are  pennitted  to  witness,  togi  ther  with  whomsoever  is 
interested  in  athletic  rivalry  and  the  success  of  the  old 
'Varsity. 

Red,  red,  red,  blue,  blue,  blue. 

Ketl  at  the  throat  of  beautiful  girls,  blue  in  the  hats  of 
beautiful  girls.  Red  on  dainty  parasols,  blue  on  the  whips 
of  Jehus.  Red  on  the  heads  of  horses,  lilue  on  the  canes 
of  dnpi)er  young  students.  Red  and  IjIuc,  the  coh^rs  of 
Harvard,  the  colors  of  Yale,  cver^^vhere  about  the  shores 
of  Quinsigamond,  a  pretty  wooded  lake  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Worcester. 

All  the  ruddy  pigment  of  flaming  sunsets,  all  the  blue 
ether  of  mid-sunmier  heavens,  seemed  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed for  this  gala-day  l)y  the  merry  yoimg  people  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  to  be  adding  a  llowery  fringe  to  the 
womlland,  in  whose  afternoon  shadows  the}'  were  waiting 
for  the  great  Hanard-Yale  race  of  the  year.  If  the  sun, 
looking  down,  mistook  all  this  ra(Hance  for  a  sudden 
efflorescence  under  its  July  warmth,  and  wondered  at  the 
pny  petals  blown  here  and  there  along  the  banks,  he  was 
not  far  from  right.  For  it  was  a  great  red  rose  from  the 
Cambridge  hot-houses  that  had  l)urst  upon  the  still  town 
and  quiet  nual  pond  that  afternoon ;  and  the  abundant 
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blue,  that  outshone  the  bhie  of  the  waters,  was  an  exotio 
growth  from  the  direction  of  the  tropics,  where  it  flourishes 
vigorously  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  whence  it  yearly 
comes  to  match  its  colors  with  those  of  its  bright-ribboned 
sister  of  the  north. 

To  a  group  of  students  chatting  with  the  Darb3s,  Miss 
Hammersmith,  and  IVliss  Fa^crweather  in  their  landau, 
come  Breese  and  Pincknc}',  walking  rapidl}"  up  from  the 
direction  of  the  boat-houses. 

"How  are  they?  how  are  they?"  asks  Freemautlc, 
from  the  box. 

''All  right,"  answers  Pinckney.  "  Loring  was  a  bit 
under  the  weather  yesterda}' ;  but  he's  feeling  tip-top 
now.     Oh,  the3'rc  in  beautiful  condition  I  " 

"  Mr.  Pinckney,  how  is  my  cousin?  "  asks  Miss  Darl)}'. 

"  Goldie  !  Did  j'ou  ever  know  him  when  he  wasn't  in 
tniining  to  row  a  race!  He's  as  fme  as  silk!"  said 
riuckmy. 

''  I'm  ven,'  glad,"  she  began  —  but  Breese  was  saying 
to  Miss  Hammersmith,  on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage, 
"  Oh,  your  brother  is  in  magnillcent  fonn.  Miss  Hammer- 
smith 1  He'll  do  his  share  of  the  work  to-da}-,  you  may 
depend."  And  Miss  Darl)y  turned  towanls  liim  to  hear 
what  he  said.  Her  eyes  brightened  with  pleasure  as  she 
heard  his  words,  and  as  Breese  went  on  praising  Mr.  Tom 
and  the  rest.  How  was  Breese  to  know  if  their  bright- 
ness meant  pleasure  that  he  was  there  talking  to  her,  or 
l)leasure  that  the  news  he  brought  was  good  news  of  Ham- 
mersmith ? 

"  You're  sure  Tom  is  well  and  strong,  Mr.  Breese?  " 
asked  jSIiss  Hammersmith,  looking  earnestly  at  him. 

"I  assure  you  j'cs,"  he  answered.  "I  never  saw  a 
man  iu  better  form  in  my  Ufe,  'i)on  my  word !  You'll 
see,  you'll  see."  And  Ruddiman  approached,  and  made 
his    bow,   bedaubed  with  red  from  head  to  foot,   and 
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chaperoning  a  small  clog,  copiously  provided  with  the 
same  color. 

"  Miss  Mabel,  what  do  j-ou  think  of  it?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  what,  Mr.  Ruddiman?  "  she  returned.  "  Tho 
dog?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  But  he's  a  beauty,  isn't  he?  —  Here,  Spot ! 
Down,  I  say !  —  "\Miat  do  you  think  of  the  lake,  and 
every  thing?  " 

"  It's  verj'  prettj',  very  pretty  indeed !  But  I'm  so 
anxious  for  the  race  to  begin !  And  I'm  so  afraid  Tom 
will  work  too  hard  !  " 

"  Oh,  nonsense!  He'll  take  care  of  himself.  By  the 
way,  —  I  came  near  forgetting  it,  —  here's  something  he 
sent  up  to  you.  I've  just  seen  him  at  the  boat-house." 
And  holding  on  to  his  six-inch  dog  with  one  hand,  with 
the  other  he  fished  into  a  side-pocket,  and  brought  up  a 
couple  of  little  wild  rose-buds,  sadly  withered,  and  some- 
what odorous  of  Ruddiman  tobacco. 

''  For  me?  "  asked  Miss  Mabel. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  said.  "•  Tom  didn't  say.  Oh,  yes  ! 
he  said,  '  Take  these  up  to  show  'em  I'm  still  alive.'  — 
Down  with  you,  you  beggar  30U  !    Stop  j'our  snuzzling  !  " 

Miss  Mabel  took  the  buds,  and  handed  one  to  ^liss 
Darby,  who  was  arranging  it  at  her  throat  when  Brecsc 
turned  from  talking  with  Profi-ssor  Darliy,  ami  saw  the 
little  adornment :  the  merest  shade  passed  over  his  face, 
for  he  knew  the  famous  wild  rose-bush  by  the  boat-house, 
which  the  crew  tended  so  carefully.  But  every  thing 
else  was  forgotten  when  Frcemantle  suddenl}'  shouted, 
'•Here  she  is!  Here's  Yale!  "  as  a  blue-topped  crew 
came  swinging  under  the  bridge,  and  shot  past  the  crowds 
on  shore,  spurting  a  liit,  to  warm  themselves  up, 

"Oh,  isn't  it  beautiful!"  said  !Miss  Hammersmith. 
"  How  perfectly  they  row  !  " 

"You  just  Avait ! "  said  Ruddijuan.  "You'll  see 
something  finer  than  that  yet !  " 
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"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Kuddiman,  what  a  traitor  you  must 
feel  like  to-day,  to  be  talking  against  your  old  college  !  '* 
said  Miss  Hammersmith,  "and  wealing  ^our  new  love's 
colors!" 

'•  Wearing  what?  Oh,  3es,  exactly!  "  he  said,  blush- 
ing a  shailc  more,  if  discrimination  were  possible,  and 
withdrawing  Ids  ej'cs  from  a  neighboring  carriage  in 
which  were  Miss  Summordale  and  Miss  l*inckney,  with 
Mrs.  Suramerdale  and  her  sister  from  Worcester.  "  Ah  ! 
*  red  is  the  color  of  hfe,'  you  know,"  he  added. 

"And  blue  is  for  hope,  is  it  not?  "  she  a!?ked. 

"Yes.  lint  hope  without  lit\'  isn't  good  for  much  ;  is 
it.  Miss  Mabel?" 

"Is  life  without  hope  any  bettor?"  she  askwl,  glan- 
cing, as  if  casually,  towards  the  carriage  of  Miss  llnckney. 
She  was  a  quick-wittetl  young  woman,  this  Miss  Mabel, 
if  this  was  her  first  introluction  to  colU'ge-scencs.  or  col- 
le<re-men  rather ;  and  she  had  not  needed  Miss  Darby's 
information  to  Ik'  aware  that  the  heir  of  all  the  Ruddi- 
mans  had  a  vulnerable  8ix>t  in  his  armor,  which  the 
utmost  ingenuity  of  the  lad  could  not  conceal.  Nay,  I 
iloubt  not  he  had  a  secret  pleasure  in  letting  all  the  world 
see  the  havoc  that  a  certain  young  Southern  beauty  was 
already  making  with  his  coy  atfections,  and  felt  that  it 
was  a  noble  siK'ctacle,  —  the  sight  of  Kuddiman  wasting 
away  in  the  fires  of  a  grand  passion. 

"  Well,  life  and  ho[)e  each  seem  to  need  the  other 
l)retty  badly.  Miss  Mabel,"  he  said.  "  Halloo,  there's 
llarvanl  I  Now  you'll  see  some  rowing.  Miss  Mabel! 
Hooray!  " 

"■  'Hah,  'rah,  'rah  !  "  came  from  a  multitude  of  throats, 
as  the  old  'Varsity,  puUing  leisurely,  with  beautiful  rh}-thm 
of  stroke,  ghded  out  from  under  the  causeway,  and  took  a 
turn,  as  Yale  had  done,  up  the  lake. 

Goklie   heard  the  well-known   cry,  and  quickened  his 
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stroke  a  trifle ;  tlie  six  bodies  rose  and  fell  as  regularly  as 
a  ti  ip-hammer ;  the  six  crimson-covered  heads  went  for- 
ward and  backward  in  perfect  time,  with  absolutely  equal 
sweep. 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful?  "  said  Miss  Darby. 

"I  never  sato  any  thing  like  it!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Mabel.  "It's  like  a  machine!  —  Which  is  Tom,  Mr. 
Kuddiman?"  But  she  turned  to  find  Ruddiman  gone, 
fled  to  the  Summerdales'  carriage ;  and  Breese  answered 
her  question. 

"That  is  your  brother,  three  from  the  rear,  —  Goldic, 
Loring,  30ur  brother." 

"Good  old  Tom!  "  she  said,  riveting  her  ej'es  on  the 
crew,  and  scarce!}-  breathing  as  she  watched  the  perfect 
motion  with  which  tlic}'  sjxid  over  the  lake. 

Two  guns, — boom  !  over  the  lake  ;  signal  for  the  boats 
to  come  into  line. 

Yale  and  Harvard  paddle  slowl}'  down  to  tlio  judges* 
boat,  and  draw  for  jjlace.  They  move  off  to  their  jiosi- 
tions;  and  the  rudder  of  each  boat  is  held  in  line  by  a 
friend  in  a  skilf. 

"By  Jove!  Yale  has  the  inside!"  said  Freemantle, 
surveying  the  boats  from  the  l)ox  of  the  landau. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Freemantle?  "  asked 
Mi.ss  Ilanuuersmith. 

"  It's  a  mile  and  a  lialf  up  to  the  turning-stake,  a 
mile  and  a  half  down,  of  course.  The}'  turn  from  right 
to  left  around  the  stake  ;  and  the  boat  on  the  inside,  you 
can  see,  has  the  greatest  advantage,  that  is,  if  the  boats 
are  abreast  all  tlie  way.  If  the  lioat  on  the  outside  can 
put  clear  water  between  its  stern  and  the  bows  of  the 
inside  crew,  they  are  allowed  to  draw  ahead,  and  turn 
first,  besides  giving  the  rear  crew  its  wash,  and  othen\isc 
impeding  it." 

"  But  can  Harvard  put  —  what  do  j'ou  call  it? — clear 
water  between  itself  and  Yale?  "  asked  Miss  Darby. 
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*'  Tnist  Goldic  for  that !  "  said  Freemantle.  "  A  Har- 
vard crew's  eirong  forte  is  a  quick  start,  and  a  spurt  lor  a 
little  distance,  till  it  is  clear  of  the  other  boat.  If  noth- 
in<^  hai»itens,  Goklie  will  he  in  the  lead  ahno.st  before  tho}' 
pass  us  here :  sec  if  I  am  not  correct !  But  there  they 
are:  they're  off!  " 

The  report  of  a  pistol,  a  quick  flashing  of  oars  by  the 
two  boats,  just  a  little  sjiray  thrown  into  the  air,  and  the 
great  race  is  begun. 

The  crowd  grows  (juiet ;  the  young  ladies  stand  up  in 
their  carriage,  ami  look  eager-eyed  at  the  straining  crews  ; 
and  suddenly  Harvard  men  break  into  prolonged  cheer- 
ing, as  Frecmantle's  prediction  seems  l)eing  fuhllled,  and 
the  old  'Varsity,  fairly  leaping  through  the  water  under 
the  i)owerful  stroke  of  its  six  yoimg  oarsmen,  cR'cps  up, 
up.  and  is  almost  clear  of  Yale  as  they  pass  Kcgatta 
Tuint. 

'"Rah,  'rah,  'rahT'  "Oh,  well  rowed,  GoUUe !  " 
"Well  rowed,  three!"  "Clear  water  alrcad}',  by 
Jove!"  "Yes,  but  look  at  Yale!"  "It's  nobody's 
race  yet,  I  tell  you!  "  "  What  a  magnificent  spurt  of 
Harvanl's !  "  and  a  thousand  other  cries  are  raised  as 
the  crews  lly  past. 

A  crowil  of  men  on  foot,  yelling,  cheering,  waving 
hats,  shouting  vainly  to  the  crews,  dash  b}-  the  carriages, 
following  the  l)oats  from  the  start,  and  skirting  the  lake 
for  a  distance,  till  the  nature  of  the  shores  prevents  prog- 
ress. The  Darb^s'  horses  plunge,  the  3'oung  ladies  give 
pretty  little  screams  of  fright,  and  Freemantle  an- 
nounces, — 

"  Yes,  b}-  Jove,  Yale  is  i)icking  up  most  tremendousl}' ! 
Will  you  l(X)k  through  m}-  glass,  Miss  Hammersmith?  " 

"  Thanks !  Oh,  she  is,  she  is !  Do  you  think  Yale 
will  beat,  Mr.  Freemantle?" 

"  Hard  to  sa}-,"  answered  Freemantle.     "  Thej-'ve  the 
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finest  crew  that  they've  turned  out  for  years  ;  but  so  have 
we, — thanks  to  Goklio  and  your  brother,  —  and  I  think 
it  will  be  a  mighty  close  race." 

And  a  mighty  close  race  it  seemed  to  the  excited  groups 
looking  on  from  shore,  from  l)oats  along  the  l)anks,  from 
the  little  steamer  which  punted  and  screeched  along  in 
their  wake.  Yale  was  most  cmphaticallj-  crawling  up, 
slowly  but  siu-cly.  Was  Goldie  allowing  it,  merel}-  to 
shake  her  off  again,  and  spurt  once  more  for  the  lead 
before  reaching  the  turning-stake?  Or  was  his  crew 
already  exliaustcd  by  the  powerful  work  at  the  quick 
start,  and  already  out- rowed  l)y  Yale? 

We  maj-  tnist  Goldie,  as  Frecmantle  had  said.  He 
has  not  set  liis  grand  stroke  for  this  crew  for  months  now, 
and  trie<l  every  exhausting  trick  of  quick  start,  rciwatcd 
spurt,  long,  many-miled  luill,  and  final  burst  of  speed,  all 
to  no  puqwse.  lie  will  pull  a  glorious  race  to-da}' ;  and, 
if  he  is  beaten,  he  will  be  fairly  and  s(iuarely  beaten  by  a 
8ui)erior  crew.  It  will  be  a  crew  with  a  head  to  it,  t«o, 
that  will  beat  him ;  for  Goldie's  work  is  as  much  of  the 
head  as  of  the  muscles,  and  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
he  has  gauged  the  capacities  of  Yale,  as  well  as  his  own 
crew,  long  before  this,  and  knows  perfectly  what  he  is 
about  when  Yale  seems  to  be  out-rowing  him,  and  fighting 
for  the  lead. 

But  the  crowds  on  shore  are  in  a  fearful  excitement : 
the  betting  fraternity  rush  altout  wildly  to  "  hedge  "  their 
bets  ;  Yale  stock  is  percei)tibly  advancing  ;  and  a  buzz  of 
wonder,  inquirA',  excited  talking,  runs  through  the  mass 
of  people  straining  their  eyes  up  the  still  lake. 

^leanwhile  the  crews  arc  thrashing  the  water  far  up  on 
their  course,  spurting  alternately  for  the  lead.  The  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  as  quiet  as  a  mill-pond.  Nature 
seems  holding  lier  breath,  like  the  interested  3'oung  women 
on  shore,  and  looking  on  in  anxious  suspense  at  the  two 
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crews  of  her  young  heroes,  striving  in  friendly  rivaliy. 
And  surely  the  hght  ripples  seen  on  the  upjx^r  borders  of 
the  lake  are  but  the  result  of  the  quick  breathing  of  water- 
nymphs  and  startled  deities  of  tlie  woody  neighborhood, 
])cering  out  from  leafy  retreats  upon  the  manly  young 
invaders. 

Five  minutes,  eight  minutes,  ten  minutes,  pass,  —  short 
enough  periods  to  careless  spectators,  if  anj*  such  there 
are,  but  amply  long  for  the  tense  oarsmen,  bending  to 
their  work  like  the  athletes  that  they  arc,  putting  in  prac- 
tice all  the  skill  and  muscle,  and  dogged  plucky  persever- 
ance, that  they  can  command.  Only  McCIregor  glances 
now  and  tlun  out  of  the  boat  to  mark  their  course,  and 
note  the  progress  of  Yale :  the  rest,  with  ( ruuhcd  teeth, 
and  eyes  glued  to  tlie  backs  of  the  men  in  front  of  them, 
give  all  tlu'ir  care  to  the  strength  lunl  unison  of  their 
stroke,  which  fJoldie  the  glorious,  most  perfect  of  oars- 
men, is  setting  them. 

Ten  minutes,  twelve  minutes,  pass.  Tlie  crrivs  havo 
been  many  minutes  out  of  sight,  a  womled  jioint  cutting  olf 
the  up[K'r  enil  of  the  course  from  view,  and  increasing  the 
anxiet}'  and  wonder  of  the  crowds  l)elow.  Field-glasses 
arc  levcllctl  at  the  woody  headland,  the  band  stops  i^la}- 
ing  its  bucolic  misery,  and  at  last  a  shout  is  raise<l,  — 

"  Yale,  Yale  !  "  "  No,  Harvard,  Harvard,  Harvard  !  " 
as  a  boat  apj)ears  far  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  pull- 
ing powerfully  on  the  return. 

"  "What  is  the  color  of  their  handkerchiefs?  " 

*'  Crimson,  crimson !  " 

♦'  No,  blue,  blue  !  Yale,  Yale,  Y'ale  !  "  and  the  YaTe 
crowd  grows  frantic  with  excitement. 

"Is  it  blue?"  asked  Miss  Hammersmith.  "7s  it 
blue.  'Mr.  Freemantle?     Please  tell  me  quick  !  " 

"It  looks  very  much  like  it,"  he  answered.  "But  I 
can't  see  very  well,  —  the  reflection,  or  something.  "Will 
you  take  the  glass?  " 
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"  It  is  blue,  it  is  blue,  Ellen,"  she  said  mourufullj-, 
putting  down  the  glass.  "  ^^'ll3•  did  I  ever  come  here? 
And  where  is  Harvard  ?  Poor  Tom  !  —  Can  any  thing 
have  happened,  Mr.  Breese?  O  Mr.  Breese !  can  thej 
have  been  upset? " 

Breese  shook  his  head  dejectedly.  "  I  don't  know," 
said  he.  "  Something  has  surel}*  occurred."  The  young 
ladies  looked,  oh,  so  pretty  and  interested  as  they  stood 
gazing  up  the  lake,  breathing  quickly  !  Ruddiman  sung 
out  to  Freemautlc,  ''  I  say.  Free,  will  you  take  my  dog  up 
there?  I'm  afraid  he'll  get  stepped  on."  To  which  Free- 
mantle  returne<l  answer,  ''  Go  'long  with  your  pup  !  Take 
care  of  your  own  live-stock,  can't  you?  "  And  Harvard 
men  generally  were  a  gootl  deal  of  Frecraantle's  petulant 
frame  of  mind,  when  the  very  air  seemed  to  spht  with  a 
tremendous  shout  from  five  hundred  throats,  — 

"Harvard,  Harvard,  Harvard!  There  she  is!  Har- 
vard!" as  the  'Varsity  suddenly  ajjpeared  luigi^ing  the 
very  shores  of  the  headland,  and  so  concealed,  until  now, 
frum  the  sight  of  the  crowds  below.  Yale  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  pulUng  beautifully. 

"She's  ahead!" 

"AVho's  ahead?" 

"Harvard!" 

"  No,  Yale." 

"  Yes  —  no  !  Jove,  but  it  is  close  !  "  And  the  two  crews, 
almost  exactly  abreast,  and  apparently  putting  every  pound 
of  weight  on  their  strokes,  came  gliding  and  leaping  down 
the  course,  heading  for  the  line,  somewhat  below  Regatta 
Point. 

"I  thought  Goldic  knew  what  he  was  up  to,"  said 
Frecmantle.     "  'Kah,  'rah,  'rah  !  " 

"It  isn't  over  yet,"  said  Breese.  "But  I  think  wc 
have  them."  And  the  cool  philosopher  climbed  on  the 
box  with  Frecmantle,  and  looked  down  upon  the  strug- 
gUng  crews  now  uearing  the  point. 
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"Yale,  Yale,  Yale  !  Yale  has  them  !  Beautifully  rowed. 
Yale  !  "  was  now  the  shout,  as  the  two  boats  were  uetuly 
opposite  the  ix)iut ;  and  Yale,  thoujxh  a  length  in  the  rear, 
her  bows  lapping  the  rudder  of  Harvard,  was  gradually 
but  visibly  leaping  to  the  front,  and  lapping  more  and 
more  the  'Varsity  boat. 

Can  it  be  that  Harvard's  men  are  out-rowed  and  out- 
generaled? Have  their  repeated  spurts,  and  that  tremen- 
dous stniggle  to  turn  the  stake  first  (in  which  they  were 
successful) ,  ustnl  up  all  their  magnificent  reserve  of  power? 
It  was  cruel;  it  hardly  seemed  possible:  but  anybotly, 
looking  on  from  the  shore,  could  see  that  another  minute 
of  such  rapid  gaining,  and  Yale  would  be  in  the  front, 
crossing  the  line,  the  victor. 

IJut  what  is  this? 

If  an  iiuiuisitive  water-god  had  pricked  up  his  sub- 
aciui'ous  ear  somewhere  near  the  cvor-watchfid  AlcCJregor, 
in  the  'Varsity  l»oat,  he  would  have  heard  liim  say  (juictly 
and  sluwly,  ''  Now,  (leorge,  liit  her  up  !  "  He-  would  have 
heard  llannnersmilh  pass  along  the  wonl,  "Hit  her  u[), 
fJeonjre  !  "  And  the  next  instant  the  oM  chieftain  had 
(luii-kencnl  his  stroke  three  or  four  to  the  niiiuite,  laying 
his  broad  back  down  to  the  oar,  and  feeling  liis  fine  crew 
answer  his  elfort  with  increasetl  vim. 

''Ah,  well  rowed,  Cloldie  I  "  "  Sui)erbly  rowed,  Lor- 
ing  !  "  "  Ilarvanl,  Harvard  !  "  "  Now  for  a  spurt  such 
as  you  read  of!"  "Hammersmith,  Ihunmersmith !  " 
*'  O  glorious  !  "  were  some  of  the  shouts  about  the  young 
ladies,  as  the  'Varsity  picked  up  the  quickened  stroke  of 
Goldie,  and  jumped  away  from  Yale  almost  immediately, 
showing  clear  water  between  them. 

"Dear  old  Tom  I  "  said  Miss  Mabel,  seizing  Miss 
Darby's  hand.  "How  he's  working  away!  Isn't  he? 
Isn't  he  a  dear  fellow?"  And  Miss  Darby,  hardly  no- 
ticing the  double  question,  turnetl  and  beamed  on   her. 
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Breesc  smiled  down  from  the  box.  Pinckney,  returning 
on  a  run  from  the  hcadhand  with  a  crowd  of  excited  men, 
passed  them,  shouting,  "  How's  that !  Isn't  that  glorious, 
Miss  Ellen?  "  IJuddiman  extricated  his  crimson  pup  from 
a  fearful  combat  with  a  blue-ribboned  terrier  tired  to  ven- 
geance by  defeat ;  and  with  a  crash  of  music  from  the 
band,  and  a  rain  f)f  cheers  and  shouts  from  the  mass  of 
their  friends,  Harvard  crossed  tlrj  line  a  couple  of  lengths 
in  the  lead,  after  one  of  the  closest  races  on  record. 

IMen  were  still  screaming,  cheering,  hugging  each  other, 
throwing  their  hats  in  the  air,  when  Ivuddiman  cried  out, 
"  Can't  stand  tliis  any  longer  !  Mutit  go  and  hug  some- 
body !  "  and  dashed  off,  with  his  pup  in  his  arms,  to  find 
consolation  in  the  emlirace  of  some  hilarious  classmate 
longing  for  the  same  relief  to  his  feelings. 

The  young  ladies  laughed  as  the  little  red  man  rushed 
off.  The  two  crews  were  shaking  hands  over  the  sides 
of  their  boats,  down  at  the  finish ;  and  prescntl}-  Harvard 
came  rowing  slowly  and  beautifully  to  the  point,  carrying 
the  cliampion  Mags. 

The  band  has  Ix-en  playing,  "  Lo,  the  conquering  hero 
comes!"  It  stops.  Somebody  calls  out,  "What  time, 
fellows?  "  —  "  Eighteen  fifty-three  !  "  shouts  McGregor. 
And  a  line  of  six  bronze-backed  young  fellows  turn  their 
faces  shoreward,  an<l  grin  with  delight,  — grin  like  a  row 
of  Roman  soothsayers,  —  while  tlie  air  is  filled  again  Avith 
shouts  and  cheers  and  the  dear  old  name  of  Hanard. 

The  great  race  is  over ;  and  yet  it  is  not  over.  An 
almost  severer  trial  is  on  hand  for  the  ^oung  heroes,  when 
they  enter  the  Hay  State  House  in  the  evening,  coming 
tip  from  the  boat-houses,  and  find  a  surging,  boisterous 
crowd  of  men,  from  all  the  colleges  within  easy  reach  of 
"Worcester,  talking,  shouting,  prophesying  already  for  next 
year's  races. 
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Goldie  is  seized,  Loriug  is  seized,  Hammersmith, 
^McGregor,  each  member  of  the  crew,  is  seized,  and 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  enthusiastic  students,  who 
parade  them  up  and  down  the  halls,  cheering  each  in  turn 
and  calling  vainly,  '*  SiK-ech,  speech!  "  But  nobody  will 
speak.  McGregor  sa^'s  emphatically,  '^'  No,  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I'll  make  a  s[)eech !  What !  pull  like  a  demon  in  the 
boat,  and  then  come  up  here  to  be  made  to  sfx^ak  a  piece ! 
Not  if  I  know  myself!  "  But  he  laughed  while  delivering 
hi<i  truculent  words.  The  crowd  shouted,  "  Mc-Gregor, 
IMcGregor!  Three  cheers  for  Mac!  "  and  felt  that  tlu-y 
might  well  allbrd  to  excuse  Inm  from  siH.'aking,  if  he 
would  always  give  as  good  account  of  himst'lf  in  the  boat 
as  to-day, — and  when  had  a  McGregor  of  the  line  ever 
done  otherwise? 

But  presently  "  Si)cech,  speech!  Goldie,  Goldie!" 
was  called  ;  and  the  olil  wamor,  mounted  on  the  shoulders 
of  IJreese,  rinckncy,  ami  others,  was  cheerctl  and  invokiMl, 
and  cherred  again,  till  he  hail  to  slop  bowing  and  grinning 
at  the  crowd,  and  iu  self-defence  attemi>t  to  say  some- 
thing. 

"  Well,  fellows,  I  don't  know  what  I  can  say."  (''  Oh, 
any  thing,  any  thing !  Three  cheers  for  Goldie  !  "  'Kah, 
'rah,  'rah  !  )  "I  can't  say  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred," ("Three  cheers  for  the  "^  honor  conferred'!" 
'llah,  'rah,  'rah  !)  "  because  I  feel  that  ever}-  man  in  the 
crew  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  credit  of  to-day's  victory 
as  I."  ('"Three  cheers  for  '  to-day's  victor)',' fellows  ! 
Now  !  "  'liah,  rah,  'rah  !)  "But  I  can  say  one  thing,  fel- 
lows, and  that  is  this,"  (••Three  cheers  for  ' one  thing ' ! " 
'Rab,  'rah,  'rah!)  "that,  after  the  loss  of  Ladbroke  two 
months  ago,  there  was  only  one  man  in  all  the  college  that 
could  fill  liis  place,  and  help  us  win  the  victory  that  we've 
won  to-da)' ;  and  you  know  who  that  is  as  well  as  I  do." 
('Rah,  'rah,  'rah!     "Now,  fellows,  three  times  thi'ce  for 
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ITammersmith ! "  'Rah,  'rah,  'rah!  'Rah,  'rah,  'rah! 
'Rah,  'rah,  rah  !  "  And  three  cheers  for  his  uiiele  !  "  'Rah, 
'rah,  rah  !)  "And  I  know  that  every  man  in  the  crew  feeh 
the  same  about  it  that  I  do,"  (''  Three  cheers  for  'ever)' 
man  in  the  crew  '  !  "  'Rah,  'rah,  'rah  !)  "  or  I  should  not 
dare  to  speak  of  it.  Now  you've  done  a  lot  of  cheering," 
("Three  cheers  for  '  a  lot  of  cheering '!  "  'Rah,  'rah, 
'rah  !)  "and  I  want  to  propose  a  cheer.  It's  a  gieat  thing, 
fellows,  to  have  a  good  square  race,  isn't  it?  "  ("  Yes, 
yes  ! "  'Rah,  'rah,  'rah  !)  "And  we've  had  a  good  square 
race,  and  we  haven't  a  single  word  to  say  against  Yale ;  I 
hope  Yale  hasn't  a  word  to  saj*  against  us."  ("  Tliree 
cheers  "  — )  "  Hold  on  !  "  said  Goldie.  "  I  say,  I  hope 
they  haven't  a  word  to  say  against  us.  Every  man  in  their 
crew  has  bcluivcd  like  a  gentleman  towards  us,  from  the 
first  da}'  that  we  met  on  the  lake ;  and  I  believe  every 
man  in  their  crew  believes  that  they  were  fim]y  and 
square  1}'  out-rowetl  to-da}',  and  is  read}'  to  acknowledge  it, 
as  I'm  sure  we  should  have  been  read}'  to  do,  if  we  had 
been  l)eatcn."  ("Three  cheers  for  " — )  "Hold  on,  I 
sa}' !  It's  a  good  thing  to  have  a  fair  and  square  race,  — 
no  fouls,  no  tampering  with  boats,  no  hard  feeling  on  either 
side.  We've  had  such  a  race  this  year,  I  think  I  can  say  ; 
Mild  I  want  all  you  fellows  that  are  coming  up  to  take  our 
l)lace3  to  remember  what  I  sa}',  and  sec  to  it  that  you 
have  just  such  downright,  straight fonvard,  out-and-out 
lionest  races  as  we've  had  to-da}'.  Everybody  feels  l)etter 
after  it ;  and  the  University  need  not  feel  ashamed  of  us, 
and  trj'  to  put  a  stop  to  boating  among  us,  if  wc  only 
behave  as  we  ought,  and  conduct  cverj'  thing  on  the 
Bquarc. 

"  Now,  fellows,  I've  made  a  long  speech  for  me  "  ("  No, 
no!  Go  on,  go  on!")  "but  I  can't  help  thinking  a 
good  deal  on  the  subject,  because  I  believe  in  these  things 
most  emphatically.     I  want  to  sec  boating,  and  every  thing 
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else  that's  manly,  flourishing  among  us  ;  and  I  think  it's 
a  dowmiglit  shame  to  lot  it  be  broken  up  or  degenerate, 
because  two  crews  cannot  meet  and  have  a  perfectly  fair 
trial  of  strength  and  skill,  as  we've  had  to-day.  Now, 
we  couldn't  have  had  this  kind  of  a  race,  if  Yale  had  not 
met  us  half  way,  and  treated  us  exactly  as  well  as  wo 
trcateil  tliem.  So  what  I  want  to  proiK)se  is  tliree  times 
three  for  Yale,  —  her  crew  and  her  men  generally.  Let 
them  be  regular  top-lifters  !  "  And  the  old  stroke  waved 
his  hat ;  and  I  query  if  ever  the  broad  corridors  and  halls 
of  the  Bay  State  House  had  listened  to  such  hearty,  rever- 
lu'rating  cIuhts  as  the  whole  concourse  —  Ilanard,  Yale, 
AVilliams,  Amherst,  Brown — gave  in  respoiLSC  to  Goldie's 
call. 

The  Yale  stroke  was  called  on  for  a  speech,  which  ho 
gave  most  gracefully,  after  the  manner  of  Yale  men, 
aujong  whom  off-hand  si)eaking  receives  more  attention 
than  it  used  to  receive  in  Cambridge  in  Ilamnu'rsmilh's 
ilav,  and  rctnnu'd  the  complinu'nt  of  ('n>ldi»'  by  leading 
olf  in  an  answi-ring  chorus  of  cliciTs  for  Harvard. 

Tht'ii  another  altrmpt  was  made  at  Harvard  oratory; 
and  Hammersmith,  blushing  profusely,  was  hoisted  aloft;, 
ami  tlu'  lialls  rang  again  with  cheers  ;  for  the  handsome 
young  fellow  with  the  brown  eyes  and  the  broad  shoul- 
ders, that  had  done  such  execution  to-day,  di<l  not  need 
C; oldie's  praise  to  arouse  the  ample  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  was  reeeived.  Why  he  had  not  rowed  the  year  before, 
when  Harvard  was  so  unhappily  beaten ;  how  he  had  for- 
sworn rowing  most  persistently,  and  given  in  only  when 
Ladbroke  had  dieil,  and  GoUlie's  personal  intercession 
had  l>een  added  to  his  own  growing  conviction  that  he 
was  called  on  to  make  good  Ladbroke 's  place,  after  the 
peculiar  relation  of  Ladbroke  and  himself  to  the  'Varsity 
crow  in  those  two  different  j'oars,  —  all  this  was  known 
to  Yale  almost  as  well  as  to  Harvard  men.     When  the 
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stalwart  j-oung  fellow  was  lifted  up,  therefore,  and  both 
colleges  looked  on  the  man  who  had  had  so  peculiar  a  his- 
tory-, and  had  done  such  sturdy  work  in  the  boat  to-day, 
no  wonder  there  were  excitement  and  entliusiasm. 

lie  was  not  expected  to  saj-  much,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectation  :  — 

"  Thank  3-ou  very  much,  fellows,  for  your  cheers  ;  but 
I  can't  take  any  great  credit  to  myself  for  the  day's 
^^ctory."  ("  Oli,  yes,  you  can  !  Tlu-ee  cheers  for  Ham- 
mersmith !  "  'Rah,  'rah,  'rah!)  "You  sec,  I  had  to 
make  up  for  last  year,  and  "  —  ("  You've  done  it,  you've 
done  it!  "  'Itah,  'rah,  'rah!)  "and  so  I  confess  I  put 
every  i)Ound  of  muscle  1  had  on  my  oar  to-day,"  ("  Three 
cheers  for  his  '  oar  to-day,'  fellows  !  "  'Kah,  'rah,  'rah  !) 
"  and  I  intend  to  be  on  hand  in  future,  whenever  I'm 
wanted."  ("  We'll  always  want  you,  shall  we  not,  fel- 
lows?" 'Kah,  'rah,  'rah!)  "Now,  I  don't  know  that 
I've  any  thing  more  to  say. — Put  me  down,  won't  you, 
Dreese?"  (**  Xo,  no!  Give  us  a  sentiment,  give  us  a 
sentiment!  ")  "  A  sentiment?  1  don't  know  any  senti- 
ment 1  Well,  I  thinlv  we've  cheered  about  ever}'  thing 
to-night,  fellows ;  but  there's  one  thing  that  we  have  not 
cliecrcd."  ("Out  with  it,  out  with  it!  Give  us  a 
rouser.")  "  I  proiK)sc  three  times  three  for  Boating, 
fellows,  —  Boating  with  a  big  B, — and  for  everybody 
that  is  fund  of  pulling  an  oar."  And  great  manly  cheers 
were  given  for  the  favorite  sport  of  the  day,  —  cheers 
which  filled  the  house  with  echoes  from  cellar  to  attic, 
and  went  whirhng  out  of  doors  and  windows  into  the 
night  air,  till  they  must  have  reached  the  God  of  Boating 
himself,  resting  on  his  oars  in  the  neighboring  lake;  and 
I  wonder  that  he  lUd  not  come  up  with  all  his  ros3-muscled 
crew  to  return  thanks  in  person  for  the  young  fellow's 
sentiment. 

ILuimiersmilh,  then,  was  put  down,  and  Loring   and 
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ollicrs  were  swung  up,  and  made  to  say  a  word,  whether 
they  would  or  not.  The  cheers,  the  merriment,  the  bois- 
terous noise,  were  kept  up  till  everybody  was  tired,  and 
everybody  had  exlubited  his  exceeding  joy  over  the  day's 
victory. 

Gradually  the  crowd  melted  away.  A  few  hilarious 
notes  were  still  heard  issuing  from  upper  windows  of  the 
hotel,  where  convivial  celebrations  were  in  progress. 
A  few  attempts  were  made  to  utilize  the  chandeliers  as 
g}'mnaslic  apparatus  by  jolly  acrobats  fond  of  swinging. 
A  few  hastily-organized  companies  of  infantry  paraded 
the  corridors,  with  monotonous  tramp,  and  strenuous  etl'ort 
at  melotlious  music.  But  the  speeches,  the  toasts,  the 
celebration  proper,  were  over;  and  most  of  the  men,  with 
hoarse  voices,  and  faces  reil  from  cheering,  left  the  hotel, 
and  appearcil  later  at  the  grand  ball  given  by  Uie  citizens 
of  Worcester  in  honor  of  the  s|Mjrts. 

If  Miss  Mal)el  had  l»een  excited  by  the  race  and  her 
dear  Tom's  achievements  on  the  lake,  she  was  dazzled  by 
the  ball  in  the  evening.  The  merry  dances,  tlie  champion 
Ihigs  set  up  on  the  stage,  the  music,  the  fair  women  and 
fairer  girls  ;  the  bevy  of  young  squires  hovering  about  her, 
attracted  by  the  star-like  radiance  of  her  beaut}',  and  a 
certain  girlish  frankness  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
Hammersmith  maiden;  yes,  even  the  bUtlie  lluildiman, 
released  now  from  canine  care,  but  still  flamboyant  with 
his  "  new  love's  colors;"  and  the  severe  Brccse,  taking 
another  lesson  in  microscopic  aiialysis,  —  all  went  to  make 
up  a  pageant  quite  bewildering  to  the  young  girl  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson. 

But  when,  late  in  the  evening,  the  two  crews  entered, 
•with  a  number  of  friends,  and  the  hall  rang  with  cheers 
(as  the  whole  town  had  been  ringing  for  half  a  day  now), 
and  Tom  and  Goldie  came  up,  and  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  Darby  group,  blushing  ever  so  becomingly 
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through  their  brown  checks,  ami  looking  so  immense  and 
strong  among  the  pale  dancers  and  non-boating  men,  Miss 
Mabel's  cup  was  more  than  full. 

"Dear  Tom,  I'm  so  ver}',  verj'  glad  for  jou !  "  she 
said  as  Tom  was  shaking  hands :  he  had  not  seen  them 
since  the  race. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing !  "  answered  the  young  hero,  smiling. 
How  white  his  teeth  looked,  in  contrast  with  the  deep 
brown  of  his  face  and  neck !  And  what  a  destructive 
grasp  he  gave  with  his  great  hand,  only  squeezed  into 
gloves  this  evening  with  the  utmost  diilicult}' ! 

"  Aren't  you  almost  tired  to  death,  Tom?  "  she  asked. 

"Pooh!"  said  Ilamnu-rsmith.  "Not  a  ])it  of  it !  — 
Miss  Darli}',  can  you  allow  this  beautiful  waltz  to  go  un- 
improved ?     Will  you  dance  ?  ' ' 

"With  pleasure,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  aren't  too 
great  a  hero  to  condescend  to  frivolities."  But  Ham- 
mersmith exhil)ited  a  remarkalile  condescension,  lireesc 
looked  on,  and  wished  to  Heaven  that  he  were  a  boat- 
ing-man. Puny  men  envied  'Mr.  Tom  his  magnifu-ent 
strength  ;  and  Kuddiman  the  flashy  confided  to  Miss  Mal)el 
that  Tom  was  a  "most  confounded  lucky  dog!"  I^Iiss 
Mabel  di«lu*t  like  the  expression  in  the  least,  but  thought 
him  the  handsomest  and  strongest  and  best  of  brothers. 

The}'  brought  her  word,  also,  of  the  great  demonstra- 
tion in  the  hotel  halls,  —  the  speech  that  (ioldie  had  made, 
compUmentary  to  Tom ;  and  how  Tom  had  been  lifted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  friends,  and  had  made  a  speech 
himself,  and  been  cheered  and  cheered  by  both  colleges. 
Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Tom  was  made  to  take  liis  place 
in  the  Glee  Club,  on  the  stage  (he  had  been  great!}' 
missed  at  their  concert  the  evening  before) ,  and  was 
cheered  again  as  he  stepped  on  the  platform.  So  that  the 
3'oung  girl  was  quite  bewildered  by  it  all,  —  the  race,  the 
dazzling  bull,  the  ovatioa  to  her  dear  Tom,  and  the  whiii 
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of  excitement  in  which  he  was  caught  up  and  cai-ricd 
along,  while  he  seemed  all  the  time  to  keep  his  head,  and 
look  about  hun  as  though  it  were  the  most  ordinary  matter 
in  the  world.  "  What  a  cool  old  Tom  he  is  !  "  she  thought 
to  herself. 

And  when  it  was  all  over,  and  Tom  and  Breesc  had 
escorted  the  ladies  to  their  hotel,  —  Miss  Darb}-  thanking 
lirecso  for  his  kindness,  with  an  excess  of  eaiuestness 
which  was  quite  feminine,  but  quito  incomprehensible  to 
lireese,  who  was  not  aware  that  anybo«^ly  but  liimself  had 
regarded  the  secondary  i>osition  in  wliieh,  as  a  non-boat- 
ing  man,  he  had  been  placed  during  the  day  and  evening, 
—  when  it  was  all  over,  and  Tom  and  lireese  had  walked  olf 
together,  the  young  women,  you  may  be  sure,  sat  a  long 
while,  al\er  the  manner  of  young  women,  talking  it  over, 
and  crooning,  as  is  their  fashion,  over  this  "  bright,  bright 
day." 

"I  npt'er  had  such  a  pUasant  time,"  said  Miss  Ham- 
mersmith at  last.  "And  I'm  so  happy  that  you  askeil 
me  to  come  with  you,  KUen  dear.  I  had  no  idea  that 
Tom  was  such  a  great  man  in  his  college,  though  !  Why 
hadn't  you  toUl  me?  PLUen,  what  are  j-ou  thinking  of  ?  " 
she  asked,  as  she  sa^^Miss  Darby  silting,  with  her  hands 
f<jlded  in  her  usual  manner,  looking  before  her  into 
vacancy. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  she  answered,  rousing  herself,  and 
giving  Miss  Hammersmith  one  of  those  looks  which  are 
saiil  to  Ik*  common  with  young  women,  and  arc  beUeved 
to  mean  a  great  deal.  ''  I  was  thinking  that  you  must 
promise  me  30u'll  come  on  to  Class  Day  next  year,  dear 
Mabel.  You  will  enjoy  it  so  much;  and  he  will  —  jour 
brother  will  be  so  glad  to  have  you  !  You  shall  stay  with 
rae,  and  your  mother  too ;  and  come  as  long  as  possible 
before  Class  Day :  it's  so  delightful  in  Cambridge  in 
June  !     I  shall  ailmiie  to  have  you." 
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"  You're  very,  very  kind,  Ellen  ;  and  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  do  so  if  mamma  will  consent." 

And  so  the  two  young  people  sat  tallcing  far  into  the 
night,  and  cementing  a  friendship  wliich  had  existed  onl}' 
in  a  spasmodic  correspondence  since  the  days  of  Miss 
Darln-'s  Fresh  Pond  accident,  and  in  a  few  days'  inti- 
macy before  the  Quiusigamond  race.  And  I  envy  the 
little  rosebud,  sadly  withered  and  faded  to  be  sure, 
which  Miss  Darb}'  took  from  her  hair,  and  placed  in  a 
glass  on  the  mantel,  whence  it  looked  down  upon  the  two, 
talking  themselves  to  sleep  in  ever  briefer  and  more  lan- 
guid speech,  —  for  it  must  have  been  a  pretty  sight. 
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CIIAITKR  XXIT. 


A    MOUNT   DESERT   EPISODE. 


"  Nature  will  not  b«  itanMl  at."  — Mabaaiuct  Fcllib. 

"  Likewise  Glorious  Follower*,  who  make  thi-mM.'lve«  a»  Trumprtu,  of  the 
Comtni'DdiUion  of  those  thi-y  Follow,  an;  full  of  Inconvculcucc ;  For  Ihiy  taint 
Busliicssij  through  want  of  8«.-crecio."  —  Dacox. 

DID  Mr.  Clayton  Hammersmith  over  forj^ve  his  coer- 
cive lU'pliew  aiul  the  too  urgent  Darbys  for  luring 
liim  to  spend  two  mortal  weeks  at  Mount  Desert  during 
tliis  junior  vacation  of  Mr.  Tom's?  —  Mr.  Gay  ton,  who 
might  have  been  taking  his  comfort  at  his  club,  or  been 
made  much  of  by  tliosc  dear,  delightful  Minturns  at 
>i'ahant,  or  l>een  gJiddiug  al>out  from  one  grand  country- 
house  after  anulher,  ever  welcome,  ever  garnilous,  and 
ever  well  fed.  And  here  he  was  at  Mount  Desert,  which 
then  as  now,  to  be  sure,  was  glorious  in  mountain  gorges, 
grand  towering  precipici-s,  and  wave-beaten  cUlfs,  l)ut 
which  recalled  too  closely  that  Swedish  inscription  of 
Thoreau's,  "  You  will  find  at  TroUiate  excellent  bread, 
meat,  and  wine  —  provided  you  bring  them  with  3'ou." 
How  the  old  *'  Duke  "  thanked  his  stars  on  the  da}*  when 
he  escajx^d  from  the  thin  banquets  of  mine  host  Higgins, 
and  came  in  sight,  on  the  following  day,  of  the  yellow 
dome  of  the  State  House,  and  was  sure  of  a  good  dinner 
at  his  club,  with  Antoine  —  God  bless  Antoine  !  —  to  wait 
on  him ! 

I  know  that  it  is  all  changed  now.  I  know  that  cock- 
neyism  and  civilization  have  carried  their  manners  and 
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customs  to  the  lovely  island,  into  its  cverj-  nook  and  cor- 
ner ;  that  huge  caravansaries  have  supplanted  the  iirimi- 
tive  rookeries  of  the  days  of  Hammersmith  the  discov- 
erer;  and  that  the  abundant  Robcrtses,  Kodieks,  and 
Iligginses  have  retired  on  the  profits  from  corner-lots,  on 
many  of  which  Mr.  Gayton's  nabob  friends  have  erected 
comfortable  cottages  for  their  summer  life.  Ah,  what 
serenades  and  glees  we  have  sung  on  their  l)road  piazzas 
and  in  their  ample  parlors,  when  the  Glee  Club  was  jtres- 
cnt  in  force,  and  the  picnic  part}'  from  Schooner  Head 
had  returned,  and  the  moon  was  full !  But  this  was  some 
j-ears  after  the  mart^Tdom  of  the  "  Duke."  I  know,  too, 
that  acres  of  Harvard  men  have  since  that  date  explored 
ever}'  cranny  of  the  wild  little  island,  from  South-west 
Harbor  to  IJar  Harbor,  —  paradise  of  Higginses,  —  and 
have  talked  breezy  nonsense  with  many  a  short-kilted 
young  creature,  rosy  as  to  her  cheeks,  starthng  as  to  her 
trig  mountain-dress,  on  every  peak,  through  everj*  glen,  of 
the  place.  Have  I  not  heard  since  then,  in  cver\-  drawing- 
room  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  these  same  young 
women  raving  in  a  sane,  feminine  way,  over  the  glories 
of  the  many-fL'aturod  island,  and  the  "  wonderful  combi- 
nation of  sea  and  laud  attractions"?  No  wonder  that  a 
clever  Bostonian  recently  concluded  that  the  artesian  flow 
of  adjectives  was  al)out  exhausted,  and  that  a  fresh  word 
should  be  cmplo3'ed  to  describe  the  charms  of  the  place, 
as  well  as  to  rebuke  extravagant  praise  of  nature  by 
bursting  youth.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  neat:  Mount 
Desert  is  very  neat." 

It  was  essentially  a  new  land,  with  a  primitive  popula- 
tion, a  primitive  mode  of  life,  and  a  primitive  style  of 
feast,  in  the  year  when  the  Darbys,  the  Summerdales, 
"  Duke  "  Hammersmith  and  his  nephew,  Breese  and  Rud- 
diman,  with  a  few  others,  —  the  Flamingoes  and  Scurrys 
of   New  York,  the  Bludsoes  from   Boston,  and   several 
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blistered  youth  who  rowed  thither  in  wherries,  —  came  to 
molest  the  ancient  solitary  reign  of  the  natives,  agog  with 
wonder  at  the  invasion. 

The  "Duke"  and  Mr.  Tom  had  come  and  gone,  the 
"Duke"  thanking  his  stars,  as  has  been  said,  at  the 
tenuinati<jn  of  his  martyrdom,  Mr.  Tom  not  quite  so 
eager  as  he  to  leave  the  hearty  lil'e  of  the  island  ;  anil  the 
name  of  Mount  Desert  might  not  have  ajiiwared  at  all 
at  tliis  stage  of  the  chronicle,  had  it  not  been  for  a  cer- 
tain excursion,  made  a  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Tom's  de- 
parture, which  indirectly  exerted  quite  a  decided  influence 
on  the  voung  Allow's  subsequont  history. 

The  Darbys,  the  Flamingoes,  the  Summerdah's,  the 
Scurrjs,  gorgeous  in  ix'ttic«:)at  and  jaunty  hat,  and  numer- 
ouslv  escorted  by  the  young  men  of  the  part  v,  were  climb- 
ing and  exclaiming,  and  running  pli-a.-yint  little  dangers 
up  aiuong  the  slippi-ry  rocks  and  the  shatlowing  firs  of  the 
gliu, — a  fine  bit  of  a  steep  canon  l)etween  Green  and  Dry 
M<juntains.  Kuddiman  was  on  liand,  ehilx^rate  in  kuicker- 
Ixxktrs  and  costly  walking-shoes,  many  colorttl  as  to  his 
raiment, — a  striking  ehromo-lithograph,  as  he  marched 
ahead  Ixjldly,  grasping  an  alj)en-8tock,  and  oflering  super- 
fluous aid  to  the  joimger  Flamingo,  also  bright  of  hue. 
Yoimg  l*}netop,  from  IJangor,  and  his  friend  Bricker- 
]>rack,  the  elder  Albertson,  who  had  just  arrived,  IJreese, 
stoutly  sho<l  and  soIktIv  dresse«l  for  the  scramble,  and 
Professor  Darby,  were  also  there.  The  latter  was  in 
charge  of  a  numerous  caravan,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Darby, 
Mrs.  Smnmcrdale,  a  spinster  Scurrj'  of  remarkable  ambi- 
tion, but  very  short  breath,  and  pretty  Miss  Edith  Sum- 
meidale,  b}-  no  means  a  mighty  pedestrian,  but  fired  with 
emulation  to  keep  up  with  the  stronger-footed,  and  going 
off  into  merry  little  screams  as  she  was  helped  over  a 
fiillen  tree,  or  had  to  jump  the  brook,  clamlx?r  up  a  mossy 
rock,  or  perform  other  brave  deeds  on  their  way  up  the 
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ravine.  JMiss  Darb}',  in  trimmest  of  blue  walking-suits  and 
stout  shoes,  Tvith  a  simple  knot  of  garnet-colored  ribbon 
at  her  throat,  —  which  shone  fair  and  white,  set  off  by  her 
dark  blue  collar,  —  and  with  a  sensible,  broad-rimmed  hat 
of  commonest  straw,  trudged  quietlj'  among  the  foremost, 
helping  herself  over  difficulties  b}'  means  of  a  long  walk- 
ing-stick, and  seeming  not  to  need  the  aid  of  Breese,  who 
yet  hovered  near,  and  was  ready  to  offer  it  when  he 
thought  fit. 

"  What  a  chattering  lot  those  Flamingoes  and  Scurrys 
arc !  "  said  Breese,  with  some  spirit,  as  they  were  neariug 
the  head  of  the  glen. 

"  They  are.  But  I  supi)ose  the}*  enjoy  themselves  in 
their  wa}' ;  and  that's  what  they  came  for,  I  imagine," 
said  31iss  Darl»y,  balancing  herself,  with  outstretched 
arms,  on  a  wet  log  by  which  she  was  crossing  the  stream. 

"  Be  careful  there,  Miss  Darby  !  — But  they  seem  such 
an  incongruous  clement  in  a  place  like  this!"  added 
Breese.  "They  might  as  well  come  out  in  thoir  ball- 
dressos  to  coquet  with  old  dame  Nature,  for  an}*  good 
they'll  get  out  of  a  tramp  like  this !  Look  at  Miss  Fla- 
mingo, la  plus  jcune!  " 

"  Chacun  a  son  gout"  said  Miss  Darliy,  looking  back  at 
the  party  some  distance  below  them,  and  at  the  Flamingo 
in  question,  who  was  receiving  a  wild  flower,  captured  at 
great  risk  to  his  precious  neck  by  the  nimble  Ruddiman, 
and  was  going  off  into  a  scries  of  extravagant  exclama- 
tions, — 

"I  never  saw  any  thing  half  so  sweet!  I  never  saw 
any  thing  so  pretty !  Look,  Sue  !  2Pest-ce  pas?  Mercil 
Mr.  Ruddiman,  you  are  too  kind !  How  very  brave  j'ou 
are!"  And  Ruddiman  the  brave,  sweeping  a  magnifi- 
cent salute  with  his  hat  (and  disclosing  sundrj'  suspicious 
green  spots  in  his  light-colored  trousers,  as  he  climbs 
ahead),  mounts  a  prominent   rock,  and   accompli.shes  a 
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tcmfic  j'>del,  —  a  peculiar  war-whoop  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  he  has  raised  several  times  during  the  after- 
noon, when  his  i^eut-up  feelings  were  likcl}'  to  smother 
hiin  unless  allowed  escape. 

''  What  a  fool  that  liuddiman  makes  of  himself!  "  ex- 
claimed Breese,  as  the  j'klel  went  echoing  u\i  through  the 
glen. 

"  How  severe  you  are,  Mr.  Breese!  "  answered  Mi^s 
Darby. 

'•  But  doesn't  he?" 

''  He  is  a  funny  little  man  most  assuretUy,  —  trts  drole, 
I  heard  Miss  Flamingo  call  him  last  evening.  But  he's 
a  harmless  creature ;  and  I  really  think  he's  quite  a  pic- 
tures(]ue  addition  to  the  landscape." 

''  So  wouUl  a  red  cow  be,  or  a  donkey,  for  that  matter," 
saiil  Breese.  "1  can't  see  what  business  such  people 
have,  what  right  they  have,  in  a  place  like  this." 

"  But  you  wouKln't  chain  them  up  at  home  !  " 

"  1  would  lock  everyl)o«ly  like  the  Flamingoes  and  tlic 
Scurrys,  an<l  our  young  jndeller  here,  into  some  place, — 
New  York,  wc  will  say, — and  not  l«t  them  sec  a  forest, 
or  a  mountain-i)eak,  till  they  would  promise  to  look  at 
them  in  a  decent  way,  ami  to  leave  their  simi)ering  city 
airs  behind  them." 

'•  But  who  is  to  decide  what  the  decent  way  is,  as  you 
say?  "  asked  she. 

"  You  or  I,  or  anyl»o<ly  who  knows  that  Nature  is  not 
meant  to  be  patronized,"  returned  Breese  quickly.  "  An^-- 
iKxly  who  feels  that  Nature  is  a  great  mystery,  to  be  looked 
ui>on  with  awe,  in  silence." 

•'  Oh,  gracious !  "  said  Miss  Darby.  "  WTiere  do  you 
get  such  gloomy  ideas,  Mr.  Breese?  Shut  everybody  up 
in  prison  till  they  can  promise  to  sit  down,  and  never 
smile  in  the  Aice  of  Nature,  or  look  n\K)i\  her  as  an}  thing 
but  awful  and  feaifully  mysterious!     That's  worse  than 
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j'our  '  Centur}'  of  Hubbub  '  doctrine.  I  am  afraid  jou  are 
a  vcT}'  sombre  man  at  heart,  Mr.  Breese." 

"No,  I'm  not;  no,  I'm  not,"  answered  he  ahuost 
sharpl}-.  "  But  tell  me  truly,  doesn't  it  grate  on  you  to 
see  a  crowd  lika  that  flirting  and  chafling  and  coquetting 
in  such  a  lovely  spot  as  this?  " 

"  Of  course  I  think  that's  all  vory  sill}',"  she  answered. 
"But,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  think  your  great  mistake 
in  looking  at  the  world  in  general,  is  in  thinking  that  it's 
made  only  for  the  choice  spirits  and  those  with  lofty 
ideals  of  ever}'  sort,  leaving  no  room  (in  your  world)  for 
us  poor  creatures  who  mean  well  enoiigii,  perhaps,  but 
don't  exactly  know  how  to  set  to  work." 

"  Please  not  class  yourself  with  the  *  poor  creatures,' 
Miss  Darb}',"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  why  not,"  she  answered.  "  I  maj'  not 
like  '  that  crowd,'  as  you  call  it,  or  approve  of  much  that 
the}'  seem  to  enjoy ;  but  I  can't  pretend  that  I  have 
fathomed  the  secrets  of  Nature,  or  have  any  right  to  lock 
my  fellow-creatures  up  among  brick  walls  till  they  come 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  I'm  vcnf  sure  !  " 

"  Oh!  that's  only  my  way  of  putting  it,"  said  Breese. 
And  she  continued  to  call  him  a  ver}'  severe  critic,  and  ho 
objected  that  he  thought  he  was  onl}'  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter as  any  impartial  man  would  view  it.  But  the  waning 
sunlight  warned  them  that  the}'  must  make  haste  to  de- 
scend through  the  glen  homeward. 

Kuddiinan's  j'del  was  already  sounding  the  retreat; 
and  that  jocund  individual  was  to  be  seen  perched  on  a 
bowlder,  waving  his  hat  to  those  in  the  van.  Albertson 
and  others  were  ahead  of  Breese  as  they  were  going  up. 
Breese  passed  the  word  along,  and  they  all  began  descend- 
ing ;  Breese  and  ^liss  Darby  soon  being  left  quite  in  tho 
roar,  as  they  continued  more  intent  on  their  wordy  war 
than  on  making  haste  out  of  the  ravine. 
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*'  Iina^uc  a  part}'  of  Greeks  of  the  best  era  going  out 
for  an  alternoon  in  a  l)eautirul  Attic  ravine,  with  such  a 
flock  of  Flamingoes  and  KuiMimans  in  tlieir  wake  !  "  salil 
lircese,  huighing,  as  the}-  were  tlescending. 

"  There,  again,  you  are  thinking  of  only  the  select 
spirits,  Mr.  lireese.  Of  course,  we  only  hear  of  the  great 
uien,  the  illustrious,  among  the  (Jreeks,  or  the  Honians,  or 
any  jK'ojile.  IJut  you  c^innot  mean  to  say  that  there  were 
not  simple,  silly,  frivolous  i>eople,  of  the  HuiMiman  t}i)e, 
—  if  I  may  Ihj  so  severe,  — among  the  Greeks,  as  well  Jis 
among  us,  Mr.  IJreese?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  answerctl.  "  But  which  are  wc 
to  follow,  —  th<'  silly,  or  the  illustrious;'  Or  don't  you 
believe  in  an  ideal  of  any  kind?  " 

"  You  are  very  unkind  !  I  shall  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  for  you  know  that  I  do,  if  I  can  only  Ik?  sure  that  my 
ideal  is  correct.  Of  course  %vc  should  copy  tlic  illustri- 
ous, if  i»ossil»le,"  she  contimie*!,  "hut  not  give  the  silly 
and  the  weak  over  to  outer  darkness  l)ecau8c  they  aro 
sillv  and  weak.  I  don't  beUeve  you  have  a  particle  of 
sympathy  in  your  com|)osition,"  she  added,  forgetting 
herself  for  a  moment,  and  rather  nettleil  by  his  severe 
manner  of  reganling  every  thing. 

'*  I  assure  30U,  Miss  Darby,  3'ou  are  overstating  the 
case,"  he  was  l)eginning,  when  Miss  Darby  suddenly 
6li[)pe<l  from  a  smooth,  moist  rock  on  which  she  was  stej)- 
ping,  and  came  down  in  a  little  heap  at  its  ba.sc,  with  a 
sharp  cry  of  pain. 

••  For  Heaven's  sake.  Miss  Darby  !  "  exclaimed  Breese, 
jumping  to  her  side  in  an  instant.     ''  Arc  you  hurt?  " 

''  Oh,  no!  I  think  not,"  she  answerctl.  "  If  you  will 
get  my  stick  —  thanks  !  Yes  :  I  can  walk  all  right.  But 
how  silly  I  was  to  make  a  mis-step  !  I  am  a  silly  Greek, 
don't  you  see?  "  and  she  took  up  her  stick,  and  continued 
descending  carefully,  Breese  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  her, 
uuobsenai,  and  at  last  sayuig,  — 
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"  You  are  in  pain,  INIiss  Darby.  Are  you  sure  you  aro 
not  hurt?     Shall  I  go  for  help?  " 

"Oh,  no,  indeed!"  she  answered.  "I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  to  put  any  one  to  trouble  !  But  I 
think  I'll  sit  down  here  a  moment,"  and  she  sat  down  in 
a  patch  of  sunlight,  and  winced  just  a  bit  when  she 
moved  one  of  her  feet.  Brcose  looked  a  moment  at  the 
fair  Hgure  sitting  there,  dazzUng  fair  in  the  sunbeams,  and 
tl"en  said,  — 

"  Hadn't  I  better  call  for  somebody?  " 

"  No,  no!  "  she  answered.  *'  But  if  you  do  not  mind 
looking  to  see  where  they  arc?  "  And  he  went  ahead  a 
bit,  and  had  a  view  down  the  glen,  while  she  loosened  her 
boot,  and  began  to  feel  better,  lie  reported  nobody  in 
sight.  She  was  sure  that  she  could  walk  perfectl}-  well 
now ;  and  they  made  their  way  slowly  out  of  the  ravine, 
into  the  thick  wood  at  its  base. 

'*  I'm  very  sorry,"  she  said,  as  they  emerged  into  the 
footpath  among  the  trees;  "  but  I  must  sit  down  again, 
I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  minute." 

"  If  it  is  your  ankle,"  said  Breese  boldly,  "  the  shorter 
you  stop,  the  better :  it's  always  l)est  to  keep  moving,  if 
you  can." 

Presentl}'  she  started  again,  and  kept  up  pluckily, 
darkness  coming  on  apace,  and  Breese  looking  a  bit 
anxious.  Again,  however,  she  was  obliged  to  sit  down, 
and  again  she  went  on,  till  Breese  saw  that  they  could 
not  make  much  further  heaclway  at  that  rate  ;  and  ^Miss 
Darb^-  consented  that  he  should  call  for  help. 

He  ran  quickly  to  a  turn  in  the  path,  shouted  as  vigor- 
ously as  a  robust  j'oung  American  can  shout ;  waited  a 
moment,  no  answer ;  hallooed  again,  no  sound  but  the 
light  breath  of  the  trees  in  the  air  above  hun ;  and  ho 
came  running  1)ack. 

"  Too  bad  !  "  said  he.  "  Couldn't  raise  a  reply  to  save 
my  Ufc  !     How  do  you  feel?  " 
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"  Nicely,  thanks ;  ix.'iliap3  I  cau  walk  a  little  more 
now."  But  five  steps  con\-ineed  her  of  her  error;  ami 
Urecse,  with  some  alarm,  saw  her  sitting  down  again  on  a 
leaf-covered  mound. 

'*  If  you  could  lean  on  me,"  Brccse  began. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  house?  "  she  asked. 

"Over  a  mile  to  the  mill;  but  there's  nobody  living 
there  now,  you  know.  It  must  be  a  mile  farther  to  the 
next  house." 

*'  Were  the  carriages  to  meet  us?  "  she  asked. 

"  No :  your  father  sent  them  back  alter  the  lunch. 
Shall  I  run  to  the  lii-st  iiihabite<l  house?  " 

She  looked  up  at  the  darkening  heavens.  A  rising  wind 
swept  through  the  tree-tups  ;  a  night-bird  screeched  over- 
head ;  and  she  answertnl,  — 

"No:  1  shouKln't  hke  to  bo  left,  here  alone.  "What  a 
bother  I  ami  " 

Breese  whistled  umler  liis  breath  to  himself  a  moment, 
anil  struck  the  ground  several  times  with  his  walking- 
stick. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  he  final  ly .     ' '  Could  I' '  — 

"  I  d(>n't  see,"  she  liogan. 

"I  might"  —  he  continued.  '*  Miss  Darby,  I  don't 
see  but  that  1  shall  have  to  carry  you,"  he  anmmuccd 
decisively. 

"  But  I  should  kill  you  !  You  don't  know  how  heavy  I 
am!  "  she  answered;  and  she  laughed  at  the  dreary  per- 
plexity of  the  situation.  The  laugh  re-assuring  Breese,  he 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  after  more  cxj^stulation  on  her 
part,  and  started  to  carry  her  down  the  wood}'  i)athway, 
—  a  novel  role  surely,  for  a  man  who  had  l>een  accusc-d 
of  having  not  a  particle  of  s^nnpathy  in  his  comimsition  ; 
who  had  so  little  a  while  ago  been  funning  ciave  resolu- 
tions not  to  be  drawn  into  making  the  acquaintance  of 
distracting  young  women  in  Cambridge  ;  and  who  a  month 
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ago,  a  day  ago,  would  have  thought  it  as  likely  that  he 
would  be  dining  with  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  or 
flirting  with  an  empress,  as  that  he  would  be  carrying  a 
young  woman  in  his  arms  through  leafy  woods  like  these, 
and  that  young  woman  Miss  Darb}'. 

"You  mustn't  carry  me  so  far  without  resting,  Mr. 
Breese  !  Aren't  you  almost  dead?  "  she  asked,  as  lireese 
put  her  down  for  a  moment,  and  (hew  a  long  breath, 
making  it  as  short  as  he  could. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  he,  "  jou're  as  light  as  a  feather." 
She  laughed  at  the  idea  (you  might  have  seen  a  pretty 
blush  on  her  brown  cheeks  if  there  had  been  light 
enough)  ;  and  ])resently  Breese  was  carrying  her  again 
down  the  hill  towards  the  mill,  glad  now  that  he  had 
kei)t  himself  in  such  splendid  training,  but  feeling  that  it 
would  take  him  about  all  night  to  carry  this  plump  young 
woman  to  the  nearest  house,  and  yet  not  api)earing  to 
dislike  the  strenuous  labor. 

Not  an  easy  task  this,  one  would  saj'  who  knows  what 
it  is  to  be  carrying  a  hearty  young  American  girl  in  his 
arms  for  a  mile  or  two  in  the  dark  ;  though  you  do  relate*, 
my  beloved  scholar  of  Old  England,  how  you  transported 
in  Uke  fashion  a  disabled  jx^destrian  countrywoman  of 
yours,  rising  ten  stone  and  a  half,  for  Heaven  knows 
how  many  miles  across  your  green  island  fields  ! 

So,  with  rests  and  exijostulation,  slight  expressions  of 
pain  from  Miss  Darby,  and  commiseration  from  Breese. 
who  strode  onward  as  fast  as  ever  his  legs  would  carry 
him  with  his  fair  load,  they  reached  the  old  mill.  They 
sat  a  while  listening  to  the  night-sounds,  —  the  water  run- 
ning idly  past  the  old  building,  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees  alx)ut  them,  —  and  watching  the  clear 
stars  flowing  in  under  a  black  tide  of  clouds  that  was 
rolUng  up  from  the  east.  Fully  a  couple  of  hours  must 
have  elapsed  since  the  accident  in  the  glen. 
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"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Breese  !  "  said  Miss  Dar- 
l)y.  "  I  shall  never  go  on  a  picnic  or  excursion  again  as 
long  as  I  live !  I  think  I  had  better  be  chained  up  at 
home,  as  you  were  suggesting,  and  not  allowed  to  conio 
out  till  I  can  take  care  of  mys<'lf.  I  am  a  perfect  Jonah 
always,  I  do  declare!  What  time  is  it?  Wouldn't  you 
suppose  my  father  should  l»e  coming  out  by  this  time?  " 

"It  is  only  a  little  artor  eight,"  he  answered.  "Oh, 
we're  safe  enough  hero  !  I  feel  sure  that  somelnxly  will 
come  soon  ;  ainl,  if  not,  I  can  easily  nin  down  to  the  near- 
est Ijouse  and  get  a  team.     How  is  your  foot  now?  " 

"  Nic«'ly,  thanks;  but  I  can't  In-ar  a  particle  of  weight 
on  it,"  and,  putting  it  to  the  ground,  she  winced  again 
with  the  jtain. 

Nobody  appearing,  the  clouds  rolling  up  blacker  and 
more  threatening,  and  Miss  I)arl»y  still  objecting  to  be  left, 
in  the  lonely  wiKxUand  sjwt,  IJrtH'se  caught  her  up  again  in 
his  anns,  and  was  crossing  a  field  near  by,  when  the  jrkiel 
of  Itmldiman  was  heanl  in  the  distance,  and  lights  s<x)n 
ap|M'ari'd  lK)bbing  towanls  them.  An  ancient  vehicle, 
creaking  and  wheezing  through  tlie  night,  presently  drew 
up  alongsi«le  of  them,  and  the  professor  jumped  out  in 
great  excitement. 

''  Heavens,  Kllen,  what  a  fright  you  gave  us  !  What  is 
it  ?     And  how  did  you  get  lost  ?  " 

"  We've  not  l>cen  lost,  papa  dear.  I  sprainf<l  nn*  ankle 
in  tlie  glen.  Mr.  Breese  shouletl  and  called  for  you,  but 
all  in  vain  ;  and  he  —  we've  just  succeeded  in  getting  as 
far  as  here,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Brccsc  has  been  as  kind  as 
he  could  be,"  she  added. 

"Whoa,  back,  30U  beasts!"  Kuddiman  was  shouting 
to  his  alarmed  animals,  which  had  never  drcamed  of 
such  a  i)ace  as  that  to  wliich  they  had  just  l»een  put ; 
and  the  asthmatic  conveyance  was  turned,  Miss  Darby 
was  lilted  carefully  upon  the  cushions,  and  the  four  drove 
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home  slowl}-,  to  the  relief  of  the  startled  horses,  aud  the 
far  greater  joy  of  the  part}'  gathered  on  the  steps  of  the 
Iliggins  estabhshmeut,  and  consumed  with  anxietj*. 

It  was  not  a  dangerous  sprain.  A  few  days  of  grace- 
ful invaMdism,  a  few  days  of  smothering  attention  and 
Flamingo  gorgcousness  of  S3'mpathy,  and  Miss  Darh}-  was 
quite  herself  again,  and  equal  to  almost  an}'  thing  but 
hard  pedestrian  work. 

Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
Brcfcse's  nature,  however,  when  it  is  said,  that,  long  before 
IMiss  Darb^'  was  able  to  join  the  various  excursions  which 
went  on  day  after  day,  he  had  left  the  place,  and  returned 
to  Boston ;  to  coach  a  freshman  who  was  coming  up  to 
fall  examinations,  he  said,  but  really  to  avoid  the  iK)inted 
allusions,  the  good-natured  chaff,  and  the  semi-sentimen- 
tal innuendoes  which  his  connection  with  the  glen  mis- 
hap brought  upon  him. 

^Miss  Darby  was  kindness  itself  in  her  reference  to  the 
affair,  thanking  hun  ever  so  gratefuU}'  for  his  read}'  aid ; 
and  Dreese  could  not  admire  sufDciently  the  womanly  tact 
she  showed  in  never  allowing  the  matter  to  be  discussed 
when  he  was  present.  Nor  could  he  suflicientl}'  applaud 
her  great  good  sense  in  never  alluding  in  the  sUghtest 
way  to  the  precise  manner  of  her  conveyance  from  the 
glen  to  the  old  mill,  of  which  everybody  soon  knew, 
of  course, — thanks  to  Ruddiman,  and  the  natural  love  of 
gossip  common  to  such  resorts,  —  and  wliich  l)ecame  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  chaff  and  nonsense  aimed  at  IJreese. 
It  was  strong  and  womanly  in  her  not  to  make  prudish, 
absurd  objections  when  he  had  proposetl  to  can*}'  her,  and 
she  saw  there  was  no  other  wa}'  of  leaving  the  woods  ;  it 
•was  kind  and  thoughtful  to  make  light  of  it,  and  pass 
it  off  with  a  joke,  while  he  was  trudging  along  with  her, 
and  feehng  so  pleasantly  micomfortable  in  her  behalf; 
bnt  it  was  the  height  of  strength  and  thoughtfulncss,  and 
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all  that  is  sweetly  womanly,  never  afterwards  to  alliule  to 
it  ill  the  most  indirect  way,  though  by  no  means  chary  of 
her  thanks,  spoken  and  unspoken. 

But  the  others,  or  many  others  of  the  party,  bah  !  And 
Uuildiman !  Breesc  could  not  endure  it  all.  If  he  had 
not  entertained  tlie  slightest  sentimental  regard  for  Miss 
Darby,  if  she  had  been  no  more  to  him  than  the  most 
exclamatory  of  the  Flamingoes,  he  would  have  had  the 
same  loathing  of  the  underbred  wa}'  in  which  his  name 
and  Miss  Darby's  were  associated,  and  in  which  people 
made  merry  at  her  exi)ense  and  his. 

It  woiilil  have  been  vastly  better  if  lireese  could  have 
carried  liudtliman  away  with  him,  or  mu/zled  him  clfectn- 
ally  before  he  L'tY,  —  In-tter  for  Breesc,  better  for  the  absent 
Ilammersinilh.  For  as  every  slight  atlair  of  Kuddiman's 
own  s(X)n  grew  to  most  abnormal  profMjrtions  by  virtue  of 
the  young  fellow's  quickening  imagination,  and  love  of  an 
audience,  so  the  most  harmless  events  transpiring  al)out 
liim  were  fanned  into  grealncss  by  his  abuinlant  gossip 
and  inflating  spirit.  Men  st<K>d  aghast  at  their  own  histo- 
ries as  thi'V  lieard  them  noised  about  the  Cambridge  halls, 
until  they  were  traced  to  Kuddiman  the  romancer,  when 
tljey  \\l\vi\  their  eyebrows,  and  said  quietly,  "  Oh,  Kuddi- 
man !  " 

So  the  brilliant  historical  romancer  was  busy  now  with 
this  last  episode  in  Breese's  life.  Hadn't  he  had  an  im- 
]x>rtant  part  to  play  in  it  himself?  And  was  a  dianning 
bit  of  biography  to  be  lost  to  the  worI<l,  merely  l)ecauso 
of  the  trouble  of  composition?  Hadn't  he  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  rescuing  the  young  couple  in  question  ? 
Hadn't  he  heaixl  the  young  woman  tell  her  father  in  the 
carriage,  on  the  way  home  {sotto  voce,  to  be  sure,  but 
what  lightest  whisper  can  histor}'  disregard,  else  what 
were  history?),  —  hadn't  he  heard  her  inform  her  father 
that  Brecse  had  carried  her  down  from  the  glen  in  his 
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anus?  And  what  more  inviting  topic  coiiJd  that  Rucldin)an 
intellect,  of  which  his  mother  had  spoken  so  rapturously, 
find  anywhere  to  amplify  into  credible  history,  than  this 
same  fact? 

Before,  and  long  after,  Brcese  had  left  the  Darby  party 
on  the  island,  therefore,  the  nimble  Ruddiman  intellect 
and  the  ros}'  Ruddiman  imagination  were  at  work  upon 
this  theme,  ornamenting  it  with  all  manner  of  flower}'' 
addition,  driving  Breese  into  exile,  then  drawing  fertile 
inferences  from  the  ver}'  fact  of  his  going  away  so  sud- 
denly, and,  altogether,  preparing  quite  a  spic}'  little  ro- 
mance for  the  edification  of  the  college-world  during  the 
coming  solemn  senior  year. 

The  first  thing  that  met  Ilannncrsmith,  then,  wlu-n  ho 
n^turncd  to  Cambridge  in  the  fall,  was  this  deliglitful 
l)antliiig  of  Ruddiman's,  which  had  waxed  and  grown 
remarkal)ly  lusty  during  the  few  weeks  of  the  3'oung 
man's  tendance,  —  a  romantic  bantling,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  raise  quite  a  different  interest  in  Breese,  the 
severe  scholar  and  self-sufficient  philosopher,  now  thought 
to  be  going  the  way  of  all  men,  aHi-r  all. 

"What  ri'ganl  Ilanunersmith  jiaid  to  this  latest  romance 
of  Ruddiman's,  what  was  the  moving  cause  of  Breese's 
abrupt  withdrawal  from  the  Darby  party,  and  what  fur- 
ther elfect  the  meddlesome  Ruddiman  had  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  friends  Hammersmith  and  Breese, 
the  course  of  this  history  will  tend  in  some  slight  way  to 
exhibit. 

Happy  Ruddiman,  prancing  gayly  through  fife,  tram- 
pling down  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way  !  Unhapp}* 
those  on  whose  tender  fields,  and  into  whose  careful  pre- 
serves, his  destructive  tread  shall  come  ! 
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CIIAI»TEU   XXIII. 

ftlLMOn   YKAR,    AND    ANOTUKU    I'LUNGE    BY    BREESE. 

"  Odo  who  Rarpiu«c*  hla  fellow-citizcna  In  vtrtao  U  no  loniter  a  part  of  tba 
elly.    'I'll. Ir  law  U  not  for  lilin,  iliicf  he  l«  a  law  to  hlnmlf."  —  Arihti>ti.k. 

"  Sciiliic<T  milil  of  Kromiiuii,  '  Kl  minor  vMt:  volult,  major  fu!*»«-t.' "  —  Stl.UKH. 

" Kvi-r>b<Kly  knowa  what  whippings  arc;  but  nobody  baa  aa»  yet  founJ  oul 
wlial  lovo  U."  —  llEI.NB. 

SKNIOU  yrar,  —  the  last  brief  restinfj-place,  under  tho 
shallow  of  Ahna  Mater's  i)r<)tectiiii;  ehns,  lu'fore  tlie 
youth  puts  on  hU  harness,  an<l  phmges  into  the  whirUng 
fight  without.  Ah,  mc  !  the  great  plans,  the  close  frieud- 
ships,  the  profound  gra>ity,  of  that  final  year! 

The  verdaney,  the  simplieity,  the  ardent  spirit  of  frolic, 
of  his  earlier  days  are  i)asstHl ;  and  the  young  man  stands 
elotlu'd  with  tlie  mantle  of  <lignity  ami  maturity,  c«junting 
himself  already  as  one  of  the  great  company  engag<<l 
in  the  world's  warfare  outside  the  e<jllege-gates.  lluw 
eagerly  he  listens  now  to  the  shouts  an<I  the  clang  of  that 
warfare,  viewing  it  from  his  sheltcre*!  niche !  How  easy 
to  win  seem  its  victories,  its  rich  spoils,  its  comfortable 
l)lace8,  to  the  youth  untrained  in  its  hitter  reverses,  its 
sad  irony  of  reward,  its  unequal  conditions  of  battle ! 
The  world  !  —  what  is  it  but  a  secrjud  college  campus^ 
where  the  youth  has  but  to  march  forth  high-hearted,  reso- 
lute, and,  lo !  all  its  honors  and  prizes,  and  satisfying 
applause,  are  his  again  ! 

So  the  peaceful  hum  went  on  in  the  old  quadrangle, 
throughout  the  time-honored  halls  of  the  universit}' ;  and 
all  the  countr}'  roundabout  listened  to  the  high  resolves 
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and  friendly  vows  of  the  .youth  as  they  paced  its  walks 
and  lanes,  its  distant  hills  and  woods.  Coukl  there  be 
any  doubt  of  the  future,  when  this  man  at  your  side,  and 
man}-  another  like  him,  on  whose  friendship  you  could  rely, 
was  joined  to  j^ou  by  indissoluble  bonds,  and  had  declared, 
if  not  by  words,  3'ct  by  eloquent  devotion,  that  he  would 
stand  b}'  3-ou,  whatever  came?  And  the  arm  that  was 
linked  in  ^'ours  as  you  paced  the  fair  college-walks,  or 
the  river-bank  at  sunset  to  see  the  crews  come  in,  or  saun- 
tered on  moonlit  evenings  by  the  houses  of  your  friends, 
and  talkctl  in  a  princely  and  sentimental  wa}'  of  this  or 
that  fair  inmate,  dreaming  happily,  let  us  hope,  —  could 
this  arm  ever  fail  3-ou?  "Would  it  ever  be  withdrawn 
entirely,  or  forget  to  return  the  generous  pressure  of  those 
stt'adfast  days?  Ah,  happy,  happy  angury  !  Confident 
hoi)e  and  artless  trust  of  young  manhood's  time  !  "What 
of  later,  more  snspieious  confulence  can  equal  your  un- 
doubting  sincerity  and  buoyant  strength? 

And  Breese,  all  this  time,  while  his  name  was  being 
connected  so  industriously  with  Miss  Darb^-'s?  —  thanks  to 
Kiiddiman  and  kindred  gossips.  How  shall  I  express  the 
change,  suililen.  and  yet  not  sudden,  that  had  come  over 
the  severe  student,  the  aspiring  philosopher,  the  man 
strongly  intrenched  against  the  light  attacks  of  contcmpo- 
rar}'  men  and  women?  How,  in  the  short  space  that  can 
be  allotted  to  it  in  this  liiography,  ma}'  I  indicate  the 
effect  of  the  long  acquaintance,  the  frequent  interviews, 
the  many  meetings  with  Miss  Darby  in  the  social  world  of 
Cambridge,  which  have  been  not  so  much  mentioned  as 
hinted  at  in  these  pages?  Or  shall  I  say  at  once,  — what 
you  have  long  ago  surmised,  —  that  Breese  had  dropped 
his  shield,  and  lowered  his  lance,  confessing  himself  con- 
quered by  Love,  the  all-conqueror? 

Yes,   Breese   the    all-i>owerful,   Breese,   the    crusader 
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agtilust  society,  Brecse,  the  man  "  without  a  particle  of 
sympatliy  in  bis  comix)8ition,"  had  fallen  victim  to  the 
same  wide-shooting  urchin  that  brings  us  all  down  sooner 
or  later.  He  was  burning  with  the  same  light  fever 
whieh  shall  fa.><ten  uix)n  you,  my  pretty  miss,  please 
God,  and  set  your  little  heart  ablaze  for  a  certain  dear 
object,  let  us  hoj^c,  to  be  faithful  and  steadfast,  and 
finally  to  find  a  little  answering  bhize  lighting  up  the  dear 
object  for  whom  you  are  consuming  yourself:  else  what 
a  sacrifice  and  a  wasteful  conflagration  we  shall  have ! 

Stern  warrior  as  he  was,  accustomed  to  dispute  every 
inch  tluit  he  gave  an  inva«ler,  he  had  many  a  stout 
tussle  with  himself,  many  a  fiag-of-truce  and  parley  with 
the  freebooter  Love.  It  was  of  no  use.  Tell  me,  you  who 
have  fouglit  against  it,  and  cried  it  down,  and  woukl  have 
none  of  it,  is  it  an  easy  victory  that  you  have  sought? 
And  you  who  have  fled  to  tlio  uttcnuost  parts  of  the  earth, 
forswearing  its  vcrj-  existence,  —  a  vessel  touches  on 
your  coast,  a  queen  from  out  the  Kast  steps  grandly 
ashore,  you  UhjU.  into  her  eyes,  ami  down  go  your  vows 
antl  yourself  at  her  feet :  is  it  not  so  ? 

No,  you  can  no  more  escaijc  it  than  ducks  can  keep  out 
of  the  water,  or  the  pretty  binls  help  twittering  and  mat- 
ing in  the  spring-time.  It  is  a  law  of  nature ;  and,  for 
one,  I  am  infinil«ly  amused  at  the  awful  profunility  of 
youth,  with  their  '*  curly,  gold  locks,"  who  are  so  fond  of 
declaring  their  superiority  to  the  tender  passion.  It  is 
vastly  diverting  as  a  spectacle ;  but,  lo  I  a  tuni  of  the 
kaleidoscoiK,  a  little  change  in  bits  of  color  and  lace,  a 
droop  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  interesting  sceptic  dis- 
covers new  beauty  in  life,  antl  sighs  and  ogles,  and  mo- 
mently expires,  with  the  weakest  and  most  eager  of  us. 

And  if  you  are  a  young  woman,  a  very  young  woman, 
of  course  j'ou  do  not  assert  your  superiority  to  this  tender 
iufluence :    what  young  woman  ever  did?    You  may  be 
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(lying  from  it ;  but,  oh,  how  carefully  and  gracefully  you 
conceal  its  temble  effects  on  you !  How  rehgiously  you 
cherish  every  slightest  word  that  the  dear  object  has 
spoken  to  you !  And  that  little  box,  alwa3's  locked,  ou 
3'our  bureau,  —  how  full  it  is  of  light  souvenirs  !  —  bits  of 
ribbon  associated  with  him,  rosebuds  and  i)osies  of  every 
color  under  heaven,  perhaps  a  curl  or  two  of  his  beloved 
hair.  Yes  ;  but  you  are  so  moilest  and  sweet,  and  en- 
tirely* correct  with  it  all !  And  you  might  go  on  and  die, 
with  your  pretty  secret  wrapped  about  your  heart,  before 
3 ou  would  tell  a  soul  of  30ur  consuming  trouble.  But  let 
us  hope  that  the  dear  object  may  spare  the  world  so  sad 
a  spectacle,  and  you  so  lingering  a  death,  and  ma3-  dash 
up  on  his  fury  charger  (of  course  he  keeps  a  noble  charger, 
and  rides  most  IteaulifuUy,  hke  a  —  like  a  —  what  would 
you  call  it?  —  like  a  centaur),  and  whisk  30U  awav, 
scarcely  hstening  to  30ur  remonstrances.  For  that  is  as 
it  should  be,  unless  we  wish  that  the  faithful  female  heart 
should  contimie  to  3X'arn  and  burn,  and  at  last  sigh  itself 
out  in  tender  sobs,  —  that  is  as  it  should  be,  I  sa3' ;  for 
certainly  we  men  would  not  wish  it  otherwise:  nor,  wliat- 
cver  views  we  may  have  about  your '' rights  "  (of  which 
you  will  hear  enough  later  in  life),  would  we  wish  30U,  in 
these  matters,  to  be  other  than  the  modest,  secretive,  and 
thoroughly  charming  creatures  that  30U  are,  loyal  to  3our- 
selves,  and  suffering  the  shears  of  the  Fates  rather  than 
to  attempt  a  bold  or  forward  thing. 

liut  r>rcese  was  not  a  gallant  young  fellow,  prancing 
about  the  country  on  a  charger,  seeking  Iivel3'  adventure  ; 
nor  had  he  overmuch  knowledge  of  30ung  women  in  real 
life,  their  ways  of  thinking,  their  unconscious  duplicit3', 
their  equally  unconscious  habit  of  destruction.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  "the  ladies,"  as  m3' Lord  Tufton  was 
wont  to  call  them,  was  largel3'  drawn  from  histor3-  and 
literature,  —  most  dangerous   sources   of  instruction    on 
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this  head,  —  and  his  exi)orience  in  Cambridge  life  had 
been  with  singularl}'  straightforward  and  ingenuous  young 
women,  who  eertainly  had  not  tried  their  wiles  on  him, 
and  might  have  failed  most  disastrously  if  they  had 
attemptetl  to  throw  their  pretty  lassos  over  the  head  ttf 
the  grave  scholar. 

Every  tiling  with  IJreeso  was  subjected  to  analysis.  "Wo 
have  seen  hun  stantling  in  the  Fayerweather  party,  trying 
to  prol)e  the  motives  of  the  gay  crowd,  analyzing  tlio 
clTect  and  the  proper  use  of  natural  scenery  (if  I  may  use 
such  an  cxpresjiion)  in  his  Mount  Desert  talk  with  Miss 
Darby,  dissecting  liis  own  fecUngs  so  nicely  in  the  matter 
of  tlie  Hasty  Pudiling  cKction  ;  and  so  on,  in  many  otlier 
cases  that  I  might  instance.  Every  thing  was  subjected 
to  analysis  ;  every  thing  was  weiglied  in  the  deUcate  scales 
of  his  seusibiUties.  Many  a  man,  indeetl,  had  lH.'en  known 
to  sh.iu  him,  for  fear  that  iJreese  might  bring  his  pitiless 
lens  to  l)ear  ujKjn  him.  It  is  all  very  well  fur  a  man  to  bo 
aiming  at  an  absolutely  correct  life,  an  absoluttly  c<jrrect 
estimate  of  every  thing  and  everylnnly  alnjut  him ;  but  a 
|)ersonifietl  conscience  continually  at  your  ell)Ow,  remarka- 
bly clear-oyetl,  remarkably  relentless,  is  hanlly  an  agreea- 
ble companion  for  any  of  us,  much  less  so  for  a  l»ody  of 
imix'tuous  youngsters  rather  fond  of  hanng  their  own 
heads,  and  doing  their  own  analysis  when  the  time 
comes. 

The  first  (juestion,  then,  naturally,  with  so  sensitive  a 
man,  was  alwa3s,  ''  What  is  right  in  the  present  emer- 
gency ?  What  should  I  do  if  I  were  absolute  master  of 
myself,  anil  not  afraid  in  the  slightest  measure  of  the 
'opinions  of  men?"  That  double  question  he  tried  to 
answer  fearlessly  ;  and  all  the  world  could  not  alter  the 
action  which  was  sure  to  follow,  swift,  decisive. 

What,  then,  was  the   present  emergency?     And  what 
was  his   duty  to   Miss   Darby,  as  much  as   to  liimself, 
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when  he  thought  of  the  mauj'-tougued  rumors  that  came 
to  him  now  and  then,  every  time  louder,  hnking  his  name 
so  bewildoringly  with  Miss  Darb3-'s? 

His  duty  to  Miss  Darby,  as  much  as  to  himself,  urged 
him  to  see  her,  to  give  her  an  opportunity"  of  sa^^ng  if 
this  gossip  should  continue  or  not,  and  if  he  should  have 
the  autliority  to  silence  the  busy  tongue  of  rumor  one  way 
or  the  other.  Oul}-  a  coward,  he  felt,  would  sit  down 
quietly,  and  let  the  rumors  fl}'.  How  could  he  know  what 
their  effect  might  be  on  Miss  Darby?  IIow  could  he  know 
any  thing,  except  a  certain  very  precious  fact,  which  he 
hardl}'  dared  name  to  himself  until  he  had  seen  her  on 
whom  every  thing  depended  ? 

We  do  not  need  to  follow  the  tiresome,  analytical  man 
fiu'ther  in  this  juncture,  therefore,  or  insist  that  this  was 
an  emergenc}"  greater  than  any  in  whidi  hv  had  been 
calk'd  upon  to  act :  that  goes  without  saying.  "NVe  do  not 
need  to  accompany  him  to  all  the  Cambridge  gatherings, 
of  out*  kind  and  anothrr,  where  he  and  Miss  Darby  were 
l)rought  t«jg«'thi'r  again  in  the  fall  alU-r  their  JMount 
Desert  experience.  We  do  not  need  to  sa}'  that  it  was 
only  after  long  debate,  and  many  changing  answers  to  the 
double  (|uestion  above  mentioned,  that  he  decided  ui)on 
seeing  Miss  Darb^',  and  settling  his  fate  one  waj'  or  the 
other.  We  can  imagine  the  quandary.  We  can  imagine 
the  embarrassed  attituile  which  Miss  Darl)y  and  he  were 
forced  to  maintain  towards  each  other.  We  can  imagine 
how  this  embarrassment  was  increased  greatly  when  Mr. 
Tom  happened  to  be  present,  as  was  frequently  the  case  ; 
and  how  it  became  more  awkward  still,  as  the  gossip, 
growing  b}-  what  it  fed  on,  buzzed  more  and  more  about 
their  eai'S,  and  made  capital  out  of  ever}'  casual  meeting 
and  most  connnonplace  ti'tc-li-V'te  of  the  (wo. 

We  only  need  to  know  that  somewhere  in  the  hit  lor 
part  of  the  fall,  wheu  the  mottled  leaves  were  falUng  in 
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showers  from  the  college  elms,  and  the  fingers  of  crick- 
etei-8  were  numb  and  tingled  as  they  caught  the  hard 
ball  in  their  games,  and  the  crews  on  the  river  were  tak- 
ing shorter  pulls,  and  meeting  white-caps  oflener  in  the 
basin  below,  Breese  left  his  rooms  one  quiet  evening, 
and  walked  briskly  to  Miss  l)arl>y*s,  slackening  his  pace 
as  he  neared  the  house. 

He  entered.  She  thanked  him  for  a  beautiful  basket  of 
flowers  that  stood  on  the  centre-table  ;  and  an  iuter^•iew 
took  place  whose  sanctity  preserves  it  from  expUcit  men- 
lion  in  this  place:  its  nature  we  shall  learn  when  Ham- 
mersmith is  first  allowetl  to  leani  it.  Then,  too,  we  ma}' 
be  ])ennittitl  to  know  why  it  was,  whether  from  ovcr- 
jiowering  joy  or  tumultuous  grief,  that  Breese  was  seen,  a 
couple  of  hours  later,  by  the  casual  policeman,  running 
fiercely  down  to  Hananl  S(|uarc,  his  hat  on  the  back  of 
bis  heail, — seen,  as  well,  by  another  i)erson,  soon  to  be 
mentionttl. 

He  was  leaning  out  of  his  window  late  that  night,  look- 
ing up  at  the  tracery  of  the  ehns  against  the  sky,  when 
a  niuuber  of  men  passetl  down  Church  Street,  singing  a 
great  ehorus  on  tlieir  way  home  from  a  societ}'  meeting. 

"  Halloo,  Breese  !  "  shoutctl  somebotly  from  the  street ; 
and  Broesc  stepjK'd  back,  drew  his  red  curtains  hastil}', 
and  stretcheil  himself  before  his  light  coal-fire,  refuge 
of  the  student  aUke  in  contemplative  pleasure  and  gloomy 
grief,  inspiration  of  his  sentiment,  kindler  of  much  of  hig 
literary  work. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

IN   WUlCn    A    GKEAT   M.VNT   PEOPLE    AlUS    1M)WLED   OVEB. 

"  The  channing  liohtrt  hn«  no  mind,  they  nay ; 
I  prove  he  haa :  it  changes  every  day."  —  Ladt  Blbbbikotok. 

"  Quale  caput,  sod  cerebrum  non  habet."  —  SiriDAS. 

"  Will  you  not,  when  you  liave  rae,  throw  htocka  at  my  head,  and  cry, '  Would 
my  eyes  hatl  been  beaten  out  of  my  head  with  a  cricket-ball  the  day  before  I  saw 
thee ! '  "  —  Edward  rniixiPS,  ily*Urie»  of  Love  and  Eloquence. 

THE  gallant  Ruddiman,  whose  last  active  operations 
we  have  seen  in  the  nicniorahle  g:len  excursion  at 
Blount  Desert,  many  weeks  ago,  has  been  l)y  no  means 
idle  since  that  day  bright  with  gay  Flamingoes  and  rapid 
Scurrys. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difDcult  to  imagine  that  ardent  and 
interesting  young  gentleman  in  any  other  state  than  one 
of  the  most  bustling  activit}',  so  feverish  and  excited  did 
his  successive  all-absorl>ing  passions  render  him.  Only  at 
night  could  he  l)e  said  to  enjoy  the  quiet  whicli  such  rest- 
less natures  need.  And  3'et  it  were  hard  to  call  that  quiet, 
•which  was  broken  l\v  the  youth's  troubled  dreams  of  this 
or  that  fair  face,  and  this  or  that  i)air  of  distracting  e3-e3 
(whose  color  changed  with  every  moon),  and  which  oHen 
left  him  in  the  early  morning  sitting,  propped  up  in  his 
pretty  bed,  smoking  gloomily,  and  ogling  a  small  photo- 
graph hung  up  in  a  little  shrine  not  far  from  his  couch,  — 
a  photograph  which  also  went  into  eclipse  with  every 
moon,  and  was  followed  shortl}'  bj-  another,  bj'  a  different 
artist  perhaps,  and  of  quite  different  st3'le,  which  waxed 
and  waned,  and  disappeared  utterly-,  lilce  the  rest. 
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If  I  were  to  give  a  list,  in  fact,  of  the  various  Mauils 
and  Marians,  Belles  and  Belindas,  Lucys  and  Leonoras, 
which  came  and  went  in  that  pretty  shrine  set  up  in  tho 
midst  of  flashy  siwrting-pictures,  spirited  ^^ews  of  French 
life  in  colors,  favorite  actresses,  and  disconsolate  females 
by  the  score,  it  would  make  a  Lei)orello*s  roll,  most 
l>ewilderin«j  to  hehuld,  only  less  so  than  the  dazzliu<^ 
sirens  themselves,  if  they  could  all  he  marshalled  at  oncv, 
and  c*omo  to  upbraid  the  false  Init  funny  Kuddiman  in  his 
(It'll.  What  an  aiTay  they  would  make,  to  be  sure,  with 
their  blue,  black,  hazel,  and  nondescript  e^'cs  !  And  how 
the  bold  Kuddiman  even  would  ho  forctnl  to  tremble  before 
their  united  la'ams,  to  each  of  whieli,  in  turn,  he  had  con- 
secrated himself,  and  vowed  eternal  devotion  !  —  or  else 
death. 

But,  bless  you  !  he  was  no  abandoneil  rake  or  hanlened 
villain,  Uke  many  a  man  whose  ell»ows  he  bnished  as  he 
jostletl  his  way  through  life.  lie  was  a  liamiless,  funn}*, 
egotistic  young  gentleman  of  fashion,  convinced  that  every 
young  woman  that  smiled  uiK>n  him  was  aln'ady  far  gone 
with  the  Kuddiman  fevt-r,  and  gratifying  his  tastes  and 
his  desire  of  amusement  in  as  inncx-ent  ways  as  anyl»o<l3' 
could  well  wish.  If  the  pile  of  oi>era-checks  on  his  man- 
tel, or  the  rows  of  the  same  stuck  into  tlie  edges  of  his 
mirror,  with  the  fdes  of  theatre-bills  susjK'udeil  alongside 
his  Qreplace,  showetl  that  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
the  pleasure-halls  of  the  neighl»oring  capital,  was  it  not 
well?  Was  it  not  meant  that  these  two  years  of  his  at 
Cambridge  should  give  room  for  him  to  inform  his  mind 
on  tho  noble  tragedy  and  the  frisky  farce,  the  tender 
vaudeville  and  the  inspiring  oi)cra,  onl}-  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  theatres  of  Boston?  And  why  not  prcscr\e,  as  he  and 
many  others  like  him  did,  the  programmes  and  the  checks, 
and  the  books  for  the  oi>era,  as  diplomas,  as  e\'idcncc  of 
graduation  in  this  Thespian  College  ? 
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Let  us  not  be  too  severe  on  him,  but  rather  be  ghul, 
that,  in  the  halls  that  sheltered  a  melancholy,  sober- 
minded  Breesc,  —  and  so  many  more  that  wore  making  life 
a  sombre  and  a  serious  tiling,  —  there  could  be  a  place  for 
this  funny  gentleman  of  the  jodel  (which,  by  the  waj',  he 
had  taken  to  shouting  fierceh-  in  the  quadrangle,  of  nights, 
since  its  success  at  Blount  Desert,  to  the  no  small  dismay 
of  proctors  and  tutors)  ;  and  let  us  be  thankful  that  liis 
interesting  existence  was  not  entirely  crushed  out,  or 
frowned  into  dismal  silence,  b}'  all  the  learned  gentlemen 
and  hal)its  about  him.  For  Huddiman,  when  lie  was 
siU'nt,  and  other  than  his  own  merr}*  self,  was  the  most 
dismal  and  utterly  mournful  sight  in  the  world,  after  the 
manner  of  his  t^^pe. 

It  was  often,  tlien,  of  a  morning,  after  a  night  i)assed 
in  dreaming  of  the  particular  fair  face  enshrined  for  the 
month,  that  these  sombre  fits  caught  him.  Just  about 
when  IJreese,  or  Hammersmith,  or  any  sensible  fellow, 
was  springing  from  liis  bed,  and  dashing  into  his  bath  with 
a  shout,  preparing  for  his  day's  heart}'  work,  this  love- 
sick young  gentleman  was  yawning  on  his  couch,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  for  a  pipe  or  a  cigar,  and  continuing  to 
pulf  away  most  dejecledl}'. 

It  was  ollen,  too,  when  thus  propped  up  among  his 
pillows,  enveloped  in  smoke,  and  casting  piteous  glances 
towards  his  place  of  worship  (perhaps,  in  order  to  be  sure 
who  was  the  saint  enshrined  for  the  time),  that  his  man 
"Waddle,  opening  the  d<jor  softly  to  summon  his  lord  for 
prayers,  and  to  varnish  the  little  rows  of  shoes  in  his 
closet,  spied  him  smoking  there  in  gloom}*  grandeur,  and 
trembled ;  for  the  nimiber  of  pillows  and  shoes,  books, 
canes,  bags  of  tobacco,  and  other  missiles  that  the  un- 
happy "Waddle  was  made  to  doilge,  when  his  master  was 
in  a  morose  mood,  was  something  beyond  counting, 
^luch  matutinal  dodging  had  given  the  squat  Waddle  a 
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commendable  agilit}',  however,  which  he  proceeded  to  imt 
in  practice  so  soon  as  tlie  door  was  opened  and  the  dismal 
smoker  was  discoveretl ;  the  labor  of  evasion  being  only 
varied  by  the  reflection  as  to  what  the  especial  style  of 
missile  was  to  be  for  the  morning  in  question. 

So  the  proctor  in  his  entr}*  continued  to  remonstrate,  as 
the  bang,  or  the  thud,  or  the  raltU-  of  Kuddiman's  morn- 
ing salute,  was  heard  in  the  great  man's  room  in  the 
corner;  and  Huddiman  continued  to  be  dejected,  and  to 
take  it  out  ujwn  Waddle,  who  dotlged  and  ducked,  and 
came  up  smiling,  and  yet  returmnl  morning  after  morning 
to  repeat  the  performance  ;  for  Kuddiman  was  liest  of 
paymasters,  withal,  and  Waddle  was  not  free  fVom  a  share 
of  nu'uial  pride  in  s«'rving  so  wealthy  a  young  buck,  —  '*  no 
end  of  a  swell,"  as  Wad<lle  cf>nrid<d  to  the  gentry  of  his 
station  in  life  outside  the  college-walls.  What  fragments 
of  l)ook -learning  Waddle  had  appropriated,  moreover, 
were  pleasantly,  let  us  \u}\ic  profitalily,  emi)loyetl  many  a 
time,  wlien  his  young  lord  was  away  at  prayers  or  else- 
wlieiv,  in  deciphering  the  elegant  little  notes,  in  all 
shades  of  ink,  with  every  manner  of  tremulous  flourish, 
that  lay  about  ui)on  the  tal>Ks  and  shelves.  Waddle's 
artistic  eye,  too,  in  no  wise  satisfied  with  the  sight  of 
the  inexi)ugnable  "  goodies  "  against  whom  he  stumbled 
as  they  went  their  rounds,  was  delightetl  to  roam  over  the 
chaste  gallcr}'  of  art  that  omamente<l  his  master's  bower, 
and  especially  to  scrutinize  the  little  faces  which  appeared 
successively  in  the  vrlvet  shrine  of  his  devastating  lord 
and  paymaster.  Many  was  the  knowing  leer  that  he  gave 
to  the  prett}'  pasteboards  (which  would  have  blushed  fear- 
fully, if  it  had  been  jwssible) ,  and  many  the  time  that  he 
remarked  to  himself,  "  M v  eye,  but  she's  a  stunner! 
He's  a-going  it,  bless  me  if  he  ain't!"  with  other  such 
complimentary  criticisms. 

Now,  wc  might  supix)se  that  a  young  gentleman   so 
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tender,  so  sensitive,  so  given  to  fits  of  gloom  and  despond- 
enc}',  would  be  wofully  torn  and  maimed  b}-  the  havoc  that 
all  these  eyes,  and  smilnig  faces,  and  deep  passions,  had 
wrought  in  him.  But,  bless  3'ou,  no  !  There  is  no  more 
pathetic  fact  in  natural  history  than  the  ease  with  which 
healthy  youngsters  like  Ivu<ldiman  sunive  wounds  like 
his,  and,  directly  they  hear  the  old  familiar  call  of  the 
biid,  arc  up  and  olf  fur  the  enchanted  woods  again.  And 
the  sport  is  by  no  means  confined  to  youth  of  Ruddiraan's 
age  or  exi)ericnce,  indeed  :  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  on  by 
elderly  sportsmen,  who  have  to  be  dragged  to  the  wootls 
in  coaches,  and  strapi)ed  on  their  horses,  and  almost  to 
have  a  bell  rung  for  them  when  the  game  comes  in  sight, 
like  the  lilind  hunter  mciitioued  by  Sauuilers. 

The  Waddle  warfare  over,  and  oiir  noble  Ruddiman 
arrayed  for  the  day,  his  gloom  seems  to  slip  away  as 
easily  as  —  what  shall  I  say?  —  as  oasil}' as  the  memory 
of  his  last  flirtation.  You  shall  see  him  presently  issuing 
forth  in  all  the  si)lendor  of  youth,  patronizing  might}' 
boating-men  and  cricketers,  and  now  and  then  an  unappre- 
ciated schcjlar  whom  he  cannot  avoid,  and  only  toward 
nightfall,  as  the  pensive  twilight  comes  on,  and  he  reflects 
how  he  shall  i)ass  the  evening,  beginning  to  relapse  into 
mo(xliness,  and  give  way  to  changing  visions  of  loveliness. 

How  one  small  frame  could  endure  all  this  carnage,  and 
one  small  heart  unduly  tested  could  carry  all  its  weighty 
cares,  forever  changing  their  object  of  anxii-ty,  is  hard  to 
say.  I  am  convinced  that  the  little  man  would  have  been 
too  small  for  the  emergencv,  that  he  would  have  exploded 
some  fine  daj-,  and  perished  miserabl}-  from  off  the  earth, 
witli  his  hand  on  his  heart,  had  it  not  been  for  one  fact, 
which  connects  him,  indeed,  with  Hammersmith,  and  is 
the  main  reason  for  his  association  in  this  biography'. 

For  it  is  incomprehensilUe,  with  all  his  crowding  affairs 
of  the  heart  during  these  two  years  at  Camljridge,  that  he 
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wouUl  ever  have  found  room  for  half  of  them  in  his  small 
frame,  if  he  hail  not  ma<lc  use  of  ixx>r  Tom,  and  iwDuretl 
otf  into  his  ears  many  and  many  a  harrowing  history  and 
stifling  fact  which  he  could  no  longer  hold.  Tliere  was 
Miss  rinckney,  enslaver  of  men,  at  whose  belt  Kuddiman 
had  dangk'<l  picturesquely  for  a  brief  while  ;  Miss  Gordon, 
Lctitia  Gordon,  Letilia,  the  joy-bringer,  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  a  ferocious  drove  of  cattle  in  IIar\ard 
Square,  and  from  wh<nu  he  allowed  himself  to  receive  joy 
for  a  second  brief  season,  with  the  approbation  of  her 
manmia,  wlio  had  just  l»ri)Ught  her  pn-tty  daugliler  to  the 
Cambridge  market,  and  whom  nolto^ly  knew.  Then  there 
was  Miss  Axlelmrst,  the  daughter  of  a  local  wheelwright, 
about  whom  he  was  simply  wild,  only  prevented  from  a 
summary  eli>iK'ment  by  counsellor  Hammersmith,  who  had 
a  [KMT  o|)inion  of  runaways  of  such  a  character.  Next 
tlie  Flamingo  ha«l  burst  ujwn  hhn  in  all  her  glory  ;  and,  if 
you  wish  V)  know  the  jsighs  and  vows  tiiat  that  gay  chirp- 
er  called  out  from  young  liu<ldiman,  you  must  go  Uy  Mount 
Desert,  and  ask  the  groves  ami  clills  an<l  favorite  haunts 
of  the  two.  I  have  no  doubt,  I  may  say  in  passing,  that 
he  is  largely  to  bkmc  for  tlie  long  line  of  his  successors 
ill  the  deadly  pastime  on  that  ecstatic  island  ;  tlie  example 
is  so  infectious !  Then  the  Flamingo  hml  disapix?an*<l  on 
the  western  horizon,  waving  a  graceful  "■' au  revoir,  my 
funny  little  man,"  to  him  as  she  sailed  away  ;  and  Waddle 
hail  gazLtl  fascinated  at  several  other  round  little  faces  in 
the  cherishetl  shrine,  before  the  present  occupant  of  the 
velvet  frsime  had  appeariil,  — Miss  Dora  Malachite,  second 
sister  of  our  old  friend  Samuel. 

*•  This  time  there's  no  use  talking,  Tom!  "  Ruddiman 
had  exclaimed,  when  his  passion  was  a  few  hours  old. 
"  I'm  gone  up  completely.  Can't  sleep,  can't  eat,  can't 
think  of  any  thing  else !  * ' 

"Who  is  it  this  month!"  asked  Hammersmith 
bhindly. 
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"  "WHiat !  Who  —  O  gammon,  Tom!  You're  making 
fun  of  me.  Don't!  "  urged  the  young  fellow,  "I  tell 
you  it's  no  laughing  matter.  You  think  I'm  joking  too, 
perhaps.  But  I  tell  you,  Tom,  a  thing  like  this  doesn't 
strike  a  man  but  once  in  his  life,  and  "  — 

"You're  sure  of  that?  You  ought  to  know,"  said 
Tom. 

"  Don't,  I  tell  you  !  "  pleaded  Ruddiman.  "  Tom,  you 
are  getting  to  have  a  most  confounded  sarcastic  and  cvni- 
cal  mood  of  late;  and  I  —  I  don't  like  it.  You  think 
I'm  a  little  beggar  that  doesn't  know  his  own  mind,  I 
suppose,  just  because  I  have  chosen  to  have  a  good  time 
when  I  could,  and  aintise  myself.  But  I  swear  to  you 
that  every  girl  I  ever  lut't  l)i'f(jre  in  my  life  might  be  suuk 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  I  wouhln't  mind  !  " 

"  You're  verj-  ferocious,"  said  Tom.  "  Evcrj-  girl  30U 
over  met!     That's  ver}'  comprehensive." 

''Well,  I  mean  my  —  my  —  those  —  oh,  you  know 
what  I  mean,  Tom  !  You  can  go  on  laughing,  and  mak- 
ing spoil  of  me  :  but  some  day  you'll  hear  that  I've  per- 
islied,  Tdhi,  —  perished  miserably.  You'll  come  round 
to  my  rooms,  jK-rhaps,  and  fnid  a  few  charred  remains 
of  a  once  happy  existence,  and  you'll  wonder  who  it  is ; 
and  at  last  you'll  say,  '  Ah,  it's  Kuddiman,  \*oot  Kuddi- 
nian !  I  didn't  suppose  he  had  taken  it  so  to  heart.' 
For  I  tell  you,  I'm  wild,  simply  wild,  my  dear  Tom  ;  and 
I  think  I  shall  certainly  die,  if  I  don't  —  well,  if  she 
doesn't  smile  on  me." 

"  That's  what  you  said  about  the  Axlehurst,"  inter- 
posed Hammersmith  quietly,  as  he  was  busy  at  the  fu-e- 
place,  brewing  a  favorite  decoction. 

"  Oh,  hang  it !  "  said  Kuddiman.  "  Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones, eh,  Tom?  Shall  I  keep  reminding  you  of  the 
Boggle  affair,  nn*  dear  fellow,  that  everybody  has  heard 
so  much  of  ?  " 
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"Yes,"  Biiid  Ilaiiuucrsmith,  fating  about,  "when  I 
corae  to  yon,  and  take  on  about  a  new  girl  every  month, 
you  rascal !  " 

'•  Will,  Tom,  I'm  a  l)orc,  I  know  it.  You  must  cxcuso 
mo,  tlu>nj;h.  I  shouM  buret  if  I  ditbi't  tell  somelKxly 
my  troubles.  Ami  who  can  I  <?o  to  but  you?  Tree- 
mantU'  is  too  lii<^li  ami  mighty  fur  auybo«ly  nowadays; 
(ioldie  never  l«X)ks  at  a  wumiin,  thou<;h  thc'V  do  say  he 
was  uncommon  sweet  on  Miss  l*incknoy  for  a  day  or  two ; 
and  liree.se,  —  ugh  !  he'd  give  me  a  (In-ek  play  to  read,  I 
supjHjse,  or  one  of  his  everlasting  lKX)ks  of  philosophy 
that  you  sjK'ak  of." 

"  I'gh!  You  nee.ln't  bo  afraiil  of  that!  "  said  II:un- 
nwrsmith.     "  I  don't  think  he  wouM  !  " 

'*  Whv,  what  d<»  you  mean  by  that?     I  never  can  more 

*  *  • 

than  half  understand  you  of  late,  Tom.  Oh  !  by  the  way, 
did  you  know  Breese  was  engagetl?  " 

*'  Now,  see  here,"  said  Tom,  walking  up  to  him  with 
a  i>air  of  Umon-squeezers  in  his  hand.  "  talk  about  your- 
self as  much  as  you  plea.se.  If  it  saves  you  from  explo- 
sion, why,  come  here  and  fire  aw.ny,  whether  I'm  here  or 
not :  you're  (juite  welcome  to  my  rooms.  Hut  don't  let 
me  hear  another  word  of  a  man  like  iJreese,  or  anylnxly 
cist'.  11.  is  (juite  able  to  look  after  him.sidf.  And  I'm 
afraid,  Ruddinjan,  you're  a  most  confounded  gossip  and 
gadabout." 

"  Kveryb«>dy  knows  it,"  put  in  Kuddiman.  "  Everj'- 
bodv's  talkini;  about  it.  I  Ihouixht  vou  mitrht  like  to  hear 
it,  that's  all.  I  was  down  at  the  florist's  yestcrtlay,  and  saw 
a  most  tremendous  ba.sket  of  flowers,  nothing  but  roses  and 
heliotro|X'.  '  Going  to  Miss  Darby,'  the  Injy  said  when  I 
a.>;ked  him  ;  and  there  was  Breese's  caitl  stuck  in  the  top 
of  it :  •  For  Miss  Darb}-,  compliments  John  Breese.'  " 

"  Well,"  said  Ilammcrsmitli,  "  what  of  that?  Can't  a 
man  send  a  30ung  lady  a  basket  of  flowers  without  being 
eng.igcil  to  her?     Haven't  you  ever  done  it  yourself  ?  " 
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"Yes;  hut  that's  different.     Breese  "  — 

"Yes,  I  know  it's  different,  devilish  different!"  an- 
swered Hammersmith  harshly.  "  Ruddiman,  I  advise 
5'ou  to  let  other  men  alone  a  little  more,  or  3'ou'll  get  your- 
self into  trou])le.  "What  right  have  j-ou  to  go  about  pr}'- 
ing  into  Breese 's  affairs,  asking  whose  basket  of  flowers 
that  was,  and  so  on?  " 

"  I  don't  go  jir^ing  about,"  said  Kuddiman.  "  I 
couldn't  help  seeing  the  flowers.  I  had  a  perfect  right 
to  ask  whose  they  were  :  if  the  fellow  didn't  want  to  tell 
me,  it  was  his  business,  not  mine.  I  didn't  go  prying 
about  last  evening,  either,  when  Breese  passed  mo  on  a 
dead-nni  on  Brattle  .Street,  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  heail,  and  jumping  posts  as  he  ran.  A  man  doesn't 
run  tearing  throngli  tlie  streets  at  night,  jumping  horse- 
iwsts,  for  nothing,  I  tell  you  !  " 

"  Jumi)ing  posts !  Breese  !  Did  3"ou  sec  him  jumping 
posts?" 

"  "Well,  I  saw  him  jump  one,  —  a  low  one  !  "  returned 
Ruddiman. 

"  Yes,  one  :  perhaps  he  didn't  jump  that !  And  that's 
the  way  your  stories  grow,"  said  Tom.  "  I've  no  doubt 
that  story  will  be  coming  back  to  me  from  New  York  soon  ; 
anil  the  next  edition  of  'College  Words  and  Customs' 
will  mention  as  a  peculiar  and  edifying  fact  the  habit  that 
engaged  men  at  Harvard  have  of  running  out,  and  jumping 
jiosts  and  fences  in  the  dark  b}-  way  of  celebrating  th(.'ii' 
engagements.     Did  you  ever  jump  a  post,  IJud?  " 

"  I  don't  — I  don't  think  I  ever  did." 

"No,  I  thought  not!  Ergo  you  arc  not  engaged: 
ergo  30U  never  will  be." 

"Come,  Tom;  don't  make  such  a  row  about  it!  I 
meant  no  offence  ;  and  I  assure  you  it  looked  deused  queer 
to  see  Breese  pegging  ahead  in  that  way,  after  ten  —  yes, 
nearly  eleven  o'clock,  coming  from  the  Darbys'  du-cction. 
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Wouldn't  have  thought  any  thing  of  it,  if  I  hadn't  seen 
his  basket  of  tea-roses  and  heUotropc,  and  if  it  wasn't  the 
cuminon  rejx)rt." 

"  Starting  from  we  know  whom,"  sixid  Hammersmith. 
"  Well,  ueviT  mind  ;  drink  that,  and  forget  you  said  any 
thing  at  all."  And  Ituddiman  act-epteil  the  grateful  punch, 
and  prohalily  had  a  fervent  secret  toa.st  of  his  own  as  he 
draininl  it ;  for  he  suddenly  relapsed  into  the  roost  pro- 
nouneed  Kuddiman  gloom,  and  hugged  the  arm  of  tlie  sofa 
in  the  most  dejected  way  imaginable. 

Tom,  meanwhile,  had  taken  down  a  pipe,  and  was  Gll- 
uig  the  room  with  fragrant  fumes  of  Lulakia,  as  he  .sat 
bi'fure  the  fire,  thinking  of  what  Uutldiman  hail  told  him  ; 
for,  U'hind  the  fi-llow's  extravagance  and  gossip,  there 
was  unmistakably  a  truthful  fact  or  two  tliat  did  not  tend 
to  his  tranquillity  of  mind. 

When,  therefore,  after  much  hugging  of  the  sofa-ann, 
and  many  piteous  looks  for  sympathy  from  the  impas.»ivc 
Turn,  Kuddiman  lirokc  out  again  alwiut  his  own  troubled 
allairs,  '•  Tom,  old  iVllow,  I  t«ll  you  I'm  in  a  l)ad  way, 
I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  Hammersmith,  recalled  with  a 
jju-  to  the  trivial  world  of  Kuddiman,  blurte«l  out,  — 

"  Oh,  hang  it !     Go  home,  and  go  to  betl." 

But  Kud<liman  put  on  so  dolorous  a  face,  and  looke<1  so 
unutterably  mis^Table,  as  he  lay  coiletl  up  on  the  sofa, 
that  Hammersmith,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  com- 
ing over  to  him,  felt  of  his  puLse,  and  went  through  many 
otluT  mockeries  of  medical  anxiety,  all  which  the  young 
swain  received  with  the  gravest  possible  air,  convinced 
tliat  he  was  really  in  a  bad  way,  —  in  a  bad  way  with  the 
Siune  pleasant  tortures  that  had  shaken  him  many  times 
before,  and  shake  us  all  once  or  twice  in  our  lives,  but 
which  we  manage  to  sunive  with  remarkable  success,  as 
is  well,  and  as  Heaven  has  wisely  ordained. 

The  unhapp}-  patient,  cheered  b}-  this  appareutl}'  genu- 
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inc  SATiipatliy,  imparted  many  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing bis  attack,  and  amused  Ilammei-smitli  not  a  little. 
All  his  talk  was  of  Miss  Malachite's  incomprehensible 
behavior.  He  told  how  he  had  taken  her  out  to  dinner 
at  the  Minturns*  a  few  days  since,  and  she  had  deliber- 
atel}'  set  herself  to  entertaining  Freemantle,  who  was  oq 
her  other  side,  so  that  he.  Kuddiman.  could  hardly  have 
a  word  with  lier  through  the  whole  dinner ;  what  misery 
he  had  endured  at  the  Glee  Club  concert,  three  evenings 
ago,  when  she  had  come  out  witli  a  part\'  from  town, 
with  Witherspoon,  McGregor,  and  a  lot  of  graduates,  in 
attendance,  and  he  had  only  been  able  to  stand  staring 
at  her  from  a  side-aisle  as  she  talked  with  the  men  of 
her  party,  out  of  his  reach  ;  how  he  had  rushed  wildly  to 
the  iloor  to  have  at  least  a  bow  from  her  as  she  went  out, 
but  she  had  passed  him  on  the  arm  of  Witherspoon,  with- 
out even  noticing  him  ;  and,  later,  he  had  seen  that  famous 
boating-man  handing  her  into  her  carriage,  looking  entire- 
ly bewitching  in  her  little  pink  hood,  ''and  I  standing 
in  a  crowd  of  fellows,  rcad^-  to  choke  with  disgust,"  ho 
had  added.  "  I  could  have  touched  her  as  she  passed, 
Tom.  Lut  1  don't  wonder  she  didn't  look  at  me  :  I'm  a 
poor  devil,  who  hasn't  a  thing  to  recommend  him  but  his 
money,  raore's  the  pity  !  And  I'm  going  to  die,  and  put 
an  end  to  it  all.  If  I  was  only  clever,  or  a  boating-man 
like  30U,  or  could  do  any  thing  but  smoke  and  dance,  and 
play  billiards,  I  might  have  a  better  show.  How  does  a 
man  get  to  be  clever,  Tom?  It  must  be  jolly  to  be  clever, 
and  be  able  to  say  things." 

"  I  don't  know,  Rud,  I'm  sure  ;  never  had  any  expe- 
rience :  but  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  it  isn't  by  droi)ping 
into  the  dumps,  and  swearing  you're  going  to  die  whether 
or  no.  All  the  women  in  the  world  aren't  worth  that ; 
at  least,  no  such  girl  as  you  and  I  are  thinking  of,  that 
can   play  a   fellow  on  a  hook  and   line  just  to  sec  him 
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squirm.  Let  me  give  you  another  piece  of  advice,"  he 
said,  as  Uuddiman  at  last  was  leaving.  ''  I  don't  ask 
any  thing  for  it,  you  know;  you  can  take  it  or  not,  as 
you  please,  lint  why  don't  you  go  into  cricket,  or  a 
douhle-scuU,  or  walking,  or  any  thing  except  this  infernal 
hanging  al>out  parties,  and  dawdling  after  girls?  It  would 
set  you  up  wonderfully,  my  tlear  fellow  ;  and  you  would 
learn  to  snap  your  fingers  at  the  whole  female  sex." 

Uu«ldiman  showetl  a  feeble  glow  as  Hammersmith  went 
on  in  his  enthusiasm  ;  hut  the  idea  of  ever  Ix-ing  able  to 
snap  his  lingers  so  compri-hi-nsively  was  too  mueh  for  him, 
and  he  shook  his  head  dolefully.  lie  felt  cheen.'d  by 
Hammersmith's  talk,  however ;  and  although  protesting 
that  he  was  goo<l  f<jr  nothing,  "  only  a  dcusetl  Uttle  fool 
of  a  goUl-bug,"  as  ho  expres.se<.l  it,  he  promised  to  think 
of  it,  and  try  to  do  something  to  ward  oil'  his  frequent 
blues. 

"  Old  Waddle  will  be  as  j;lad  as  anylKMly,  if  I  succccmI," 
he  saitl  ratlur  ni(  fully,  as  he  was  opening  the  tUior  to  go. 

''  I  should  think  so,"  answered  Tom,  *'  if  the  old  binl 
is  bombartled  so  frightfully  every  morning  as  you  saj*. 
I  say,  come  down  to  tlie  Bostons'  ground  to-morrow,  and 
sec  our  match  with  the  Eleven.  You  might  as  well  pick 
up  a  little  knowledge  of  the  game.  You  would  make  a 
tiptop  fellow  for  iMjint  or  slip,  if  you  could  Irarn  not  to 
shut  your  eyes  when  a  hot  ball  comes.  I'll  Und  you 
'  The  Cricket  Field,'  if  you  wish  :  b.-st  l»ook  on  the  game 
that's  out.     Say  you'll  come." 

''  I'll  try.  Wc  have  a  few  games  of  the  billiard  tourna- 
ment that  we  were  intending  to  play  out  to-morrow  after- 
noon ;  but  I  think  they  can  be  i^stjioned.  Good-night, 
oUl  fellow.  Will  you  excuse  my  boring  you,  and  taking 
on  so  ?  " 

*•  Don't  speak  of  it,"  answered  Tom.  "  Good-night." 
iViid  liudiUimin  marcJied  off,  feeling  already  as  if  he  were 
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a  famous  cilcketcr,  who  had  earned  his  bat  out  in  nura- 
bers  of  closelj-contestcd  matches.  Tom  sat  a  while  with 
his  waning  fire  ;  and  at  last,  as  he  arose,  and  drew  the 
curtains,  said  to  himself,  "Well,  old  Hammersmith,  this 
will  never  do.  You  must  find  out  about  this  matter  prett}' 
soon,  and  take  a  decisive  step  one  wa}-  or  the  other. 
"Which  wa}-  will  it  be,  I  wonder?  " 

The  close-clipped  turf  of  the  Boston  Cricket  Club's 
grounds  in  East  Cambridge,  kept  rolled  between  wickets 
as  smooth  as  a  parlor-floor ;  the  simple  club-house  of  the 
da}-,  surmounted  b}-  the  club-flags,  and  swarming  with 
cricketers,  tough,  brown-checki-d  fellows,  ftjrever  trying 
on  pads  and  gloves  and  wonderful  cricket-shoes,  and 
handling  their  favorite  bats  with  a  fondness  which  only  a 
cricketer  can  appreciate  ;  the  groups  of  partisans  ranged 
a])out  the  field  ;  the  quiet  and  mclhoclical  progress  of  the 
game,  broken  only  b}'  the  cries  of  the  umpire,  "Pla}'," 
or  "  Over,"  or  "  Stumjicd,"  or  "  Not  out,"  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  and  the  applause  of  the  spectators  as  a  hit  is 
made,  and  the  ball  goes  flying  over  tlie  field,  while  rapid 
movement  takes  the  place  of  watchful  repose  on  the  part 
of  the  players,  —  how  can  justice  be  done  in  these  already 
too  numerous  pages  to  the  beauty  of  such  a  scene,  such  a 
well-ordered  cricket-ground  on  the  day  of  a  great  match  ? 

Old  cricketers  of  the  "  Aristonicans,"  the  "  Ilarvard.s," 
the  "  Xonantums,"  who  may  now  be  standing  up  to  quite 
diilereut  bowhng,  and  making  quite  dilFerent  hits  from 
those  of  3'our  spr^-er  days,  grant  an  ex-raember  this  indul- 
gence, and  pardon  him  if  he  lingers  a  while  over  the 
attractive  features  of  the  game  which  we  played  together 
in  the  days  before  the  flood,  when  base-ball  was  round- 
ers, still  in  its  round  jackets,  and  the  senior's  digiiit}', 
even,  did  not  prevent  his  joining  in  the  most  graceful 
of  field-games.      And  ^'ou  who  never  fingered  a  springy 
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crirkct-bat,  or  stood  up  before  the  bowling  of  the  New- 
halls? —  well,  I'm  sorry  for  you;  and  I  hope  you  have 
some  other  happy  si>ort  of  your  youth  to  play  over  agaia 
in  fancy,  recalling  the  hearty  zest  of  those  earlier  times, 
when  you  were  slighter  in  build  than  now,  but  with,  oh, 
such  an  inordinate  capacity  for  enjoyment ! 

It  was  alter  a  very  close  game  on  these  grounds  of  the 
Bostons,  in  which  the  IIar>'ards  were  beaten  by  a  half- 
dozen  runs,  and  Mr.  Tom  had  nearly  succeeded  in  "  carry- 
ing out  his  bat ;  "  alter  the  ride  home  in  the  coach,  when 
thoy  sang  their  way  up  to  the  Square,  causing  many  a 
curtain  to  be  drawn,  and  many  a  face  to  appear  at  the 
winilows,  as  the  familiar  college-choruses  were  heard ; 
and  after  a  rather  upn>arious  supjx'r  at  Kent's,  besiHjkea 
by  Freemantle  and  Huddiman,  who  had  ridden  ahead  on 
finding  that  the  Eleven  were  to  l»e  too  late  for  their  own 
dinners,  — it  was  after  all  this  merry  afternoon  and  even- 
ing (»f  sport  and  conviviality,  that  Hammersmith,  flushed 
with  his  suctvss  aiul  the  '•  warm  rain  of  punch  "  at 
Kent's,  came,  still  in  his  cricket-uniform  and  in  a  mood 
to  defy  anybody  and  evcrjlKxly,  to  look  in  uj)on  lireesc. 
To  look  in  upon  Breese,  and  see  if  any  thing  could  Ikj 
made  out  of  that  severe  and  scholarly  old  party  :  this 
was  about  the  way  that  the  thought  ran  in  the  min<l  of 
Mr.  Tom  at  this  rather  nebulous  .«;lage  of  the  evening. 
It  might  have  been  much  better  for  all  concernetl,  had  he 
waitcil  until  some  clearer  moment,  when  he  might  have 
shaped  )>oth  his  thoughts  and  his  stK-ech  in  somewhat 
more  distinct  form. 

"  Halloo,  old  boy  ! "  he  shoute<l,  bursting  in  upon  Brecsc, 
and  slapping  him  familiarly  on  the  back. 

"  How  are  you,  llanunersmith  ?  "  answered  Breese,  gath- 
ering hastily  some  small  manuscript  on  which  he  was  busy. 

"  Come  to  get  your  congratulations  !  I'm  cock  of  the 
walk  to-day,  old  boy  :  give  us  your  hand !  " 
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"  So  T  hear,"  answered  Breese.  "I'm  sure  I'm  very 
glad.  I  should  have  gone  down  myself  to  see  your 
famous  batting,  but  I  had  a  cub  to  attend  to.  So  3"ou 
made  the  score  of  the  day,  eh?  " 

"  Oh,  jes,  b}'  Jove  !  "  said  Tom,  as  his  eyes  flashed  ; 
"batted  'era  all  over  the  field.  Xobod}' could  bowl  me 
down  till  the}'  put  on  an  infernal  old  corkscrew  bowler ; 
and  he  took  me  first  pop.  Talking  of  pop,  have  you  got 
auy  thing  on  tap,  Breese?  " 

"I  Itelieve  my  ale  is  not  out,"  said  Breese;  and  he 
fetched  a  couple  of  glasses  and  a  plate  of  biscuit ;  and  the 
two  fell  to  talking  of  the  day's  s^Kirt  and  the  play  of 
the  different  members  of  the  Eleven. 

Tom  relapsed  into  rather  gloomy  quiet  after  a  bit, 
gazing  into  the  fire,  and  chewing  at  a  cigar  that  had 
gone  out.  But  when  Breese  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Eleven,  and  filled  up  Tom's  glass,  it  seemed  to  give  h'jii 
an  idea  ;  and  he  shouted  out,  — 

"  Oh,  hang  the  Eleven  !  I  know  a  toast  that's  worth 
two  of  that,  old  cove.  Here's  to  Her!  "  he  said,  with  a 
wink  at  Breese  which  made  him  start,  and  change  color 
like  a  girl. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  !  VTlvdi  do  )-ou  mean, 
sir?  "  he  asked  abruptly,  putting  down  his  glass. 

"  Oh,  come  now!  we  understand  each  other.  Here's 
to  Her  with  a  big  II !     Here's  to  you  !     Here's  "  — 

"Hammersmith,  stop  where  you  are!  I  suppose  we 
do  understand  each  other,  as  you  say ;  and  I  suppose 
there  are  other  people  that  understand  each  other.  But 
I  don't  think  that  this  is  the  way  to  refer  to  young  ladies 
of  our  acquaintance,  even  if  they  were  most  casual  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  I  don't  think  jou  are  in  the  condition 
to  talk  of  this  matter  as  calmly  as  it  deserves.  It  is  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  to  me  at  this  time,  and  I  forbid  your 
sa}ing  another  syllable  about  it !  " 
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"  Who  says  I'm  not  in  a  condition  to  si)eak  calmly  of 
this  matter?  what  matter?  VTlxo  mcntioneil  an}'  nanu-s?" 
shouted  Hammersmith,  solKjr  in  an  instant.  "  NN'hat  au- 
thority have  you  to  forhid  my  talking  of  what  I  please?  " 

'*  No  matter  what  authorit}-,"  said  Brcese  calmly,  ris- 
incf,  and  foldintr  hi^^  arms.     "  I  forhitl  you  :  that's  all." 

'•What  if  I  prefer  not  to  mind  your  command!"  ex 
claimed  Hammersmith,  flinging  his  cigar  into  the  fu-e, 
rising,  and  facing  IJrcose  under  the  gaslight,  his  oyc8 
snapping  with  excitement,  and  the  two  making  a  startling 
picture  of  imfK-tuous  rage  an«l  calm  indignation.  Heav- 
ens, what  a  tussle  it  would  he,  if  these  two  friends  —  the 
great  l>oating-m:in,  with  his  ner\es  tingling  like  electric 
cords  undrr  the  <'fr*-ctH  of  his  fury  ;  and  tlie  athletic  schol- 
ar, every  musi-K-  hardene<l  like  a  whip-cord  l>y  three  years, 
yes,  a  voung  lifetime,  of  hanly  exercise — were  to  lay 
hands  on  ea<'h  other,  here  in  the  dead  of  night,  in 
IJrcH'se's  isolated  nx>m !  Hut  one  at  Iea«t  is  too  cool  and 
sensible  for  that.  Submitting  to  Hammersmith's  glaring 
gaze  for  a  moment,  IJnvse  turne«l  on  his  heel,  thn-w  the; 
entry-door  wide  ojuMi,  and,  stepping  back,  answered  with 
cutting  |K)litL'ness,  — 

"  In  that  case  I  can  only  aswrt  the  authority  that 
every  man  has  over  his  own  rooms  ;  and  I  know  that  you 
are  t<x)  much  of  a  gentleman  to  den}-  that." 

Hammersmith's  face  darkenetl :  lie  looked  as  if  he 
would  spririg  on  him,  as  he  woidd  have  done  if  Brceso 
had  said  another  wonl.  Brcese  was  probably  conscious 
of  this  certainty,  as  he  said  not  another  word,  but  stood 
leaning  against  the  table,  his  hands  at  his  coat-collar, 
looking  placi<lly  at  his  book-shelves.  Hammersmith  took 
out  a  fresh  cigar,  lighted  it  slowly  with  a  taf)or  at  the  fire- 
place, putfed  once  or  twice,  took  up  his  hat,  and,  without  a 
word,  went  out  at  the  door,  and  so  home.  Brcese  stoo<l 
a  moment,  listening  to  him  as  he  whistled  an  operatic  air 
on  his  way  down  the  entry,  and  then  closed  the  door. 
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You  ma}"  be  sure  that  there  was  some  very  elaborate 
analysis  in  that  room  before  Breese  closed  his  eyes  in 
sleep,  and  a  very  rapid  verdict  pronounced  in  the  room  of 
Hammersmith,  as  Mr.  Tom  made  up  his  mind,  in  a  hazy 
sort  of  way,  that  it  was  all  true,  —  Ruddiman  had  only 
announced  correctly,  and  Breese  was  not  presumptuous  in 
claiming  authority  to  speak  for  Miss  Darb\',  and  forbid  her 
name  to  be  lighth"  referred  to. 

Both  young  men  were,  of  course,  quite  settled  in  their 
own  minds  that  they  were  right,  each  for  himself,  in  the 
evening's  actions,  and  had  only  behaved  as  they  should 
have  behaved  under  the  circumstances.  But  one  of  them 
sat  up  lung,  analyzing  his  own  thoughts,  and  endeavoring 
to  imagine  some  way  by  which  the  bad  elfei't  of  their  mu- 
tual words  might  be  remcdieil.  The  other  fell  olf  quickl}' 
into  deep  sleep,  trying  to  believe  that  there  was  not  a 
woman  in  the  world  worth  thinking  about,  and  yet  prov- 
ing liow  dillicult  it  was,  by  hating  and  envying  Breese 
most  emphatically  at  the  same  time. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
A  woia^in-isa'a  advice,  with  a  si'ekcii  from  un.  tom. 

"  It  I*  an  oIiIp  proTi-rbc,  that.  If  one  dwrll  the  nvlt  doore  to  •  crcple,  h«  wlU 
U-*rn  to  liault :  If  uno  lioo  ounviruiit  with  mn  bipocrit,  bo  wll  aouuo  eodovuur  to 
dUMiiublc."  — JuUM   LXLX,  £upAiu*. 

THIS,  then,  wan  the  result  of  Iinx«se'.s  plunfjinfj  into 
till'  sorial  life  a^^aiust  which  he  had  set  liiiuseli'- ko 
stea(l^u^lly  at  the  l>e«^ini»iiij;  of  his  collfjie-cuursc.  This 
wn«  the  result  of  that  li^ht  compact  iK'tween  Tom  ami 
Miss  Darby  In-fore  that  fatal  nij^ht  at  the  Fayerweathen*', 
—  n  compact  entered  ui»ou  in  a  spirit  of  fun  aiul  curiosity 
and  frientlliness  comi)ined.  This  was  the  outcome  of  all 
Haninursinith's  frii-ndshii)  witl\  IJreeso,  which  had  U'cn 
much  more  close  than  thesf  pages  have  lK.>cn  able  to  indi- 
cate, and  of  Hammersmith's  long  intimacy  with  Miss 
Darby. 

As  the  gossipy  stories  wliicli  had  driven  Breesc  on  to 
projKisc  to  Miss  Darby,  giving  her  an  opiM)rtunity  to 
accept  or  reject  him,  had  been  the  first  thing  to  reveal 
to  IJreese  the  <lepth  and  strength  of  the  feeling  that  ho 
hail  for  her;  so  this  midnight  <|uarnl,  and  the  rather  im- 
jxrious  way  in  which  IJrecse  had  carried  himself,  and  pre- 
suuicd  to  speak  for  Miss  Darby,  first  ojx'ned  Tom's  eyes 
to  facts  which  had  been  but  dimly  seen  Ix'forc.  Mr.  Tom 
now  appreciatcil,  though  with  ditferent  intensity  from 
Breesc  perhaps,  that  this  girl,  with  whom  he  had  danci^l 
and  sung  and  riildcn,  skated  and  walked  and  talki'il,  with 
ucvcr  a  thought  of  what  was  to  come  of  it  all,  had  made 
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for  herself  such  a  place  in  his  heart,  that  he  felt  singru- 
larh'  alone  and  choeiless  when  he  awoke  to  the  sudden 
consciousness  that  she  had  been  taken  away. 

"UTiy,  then,  did  he  not  go  boldly  in,  and  attempt  to  wrest 
her  from  the  conqueror  Brecse  ?  Why  did  ho  remain  con- 
tented with  the  somewhat  slight  evidence  that  he  had  of 
their  engagement,  and  not  rather  i>lunge  in,  and  ascertain 
the  truth  for  himself,  like  a  true  Ilanunorsmith?  Like  a 
line  Hammersmith,  do  you  say?  Out  upon  it!  You  are 
ill  acquainted  with  the  Ilanunersmith  character,  if  yon 
hold  this  an  cmei^cncy  caUing  for  recklessness  and  im- 
petuositj',  headstrong  daring,  and  all  the  other  sturdy 
qualities  of  the  tribe.  ^Vlint,  tr^'  to  wrest  from  a  man  a 
prize  fairly  obtained  !  Try  to  j)ersuade  n  young  woman 
to  break  her  word,  change  her  mind,  and  transfer  h(>r  affec- 
tions to  a  Ilammersmitli !  It  is  ritliculous  !  A  fair  field 
and  no  favor,  a  race  just  begun,  an  ui)-hill  game,  any 
equal  or  vastly  iniefjual  conditions  of  rivalr}',  and  our 
j'oung  Hammersmith  would  be  found  fighting  and  con- 
tending with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  name  ;  and  let  the 
best  man  win,  as  he  would  say.  But  the  race  already 
run.  the  game  already  played,  and  the  prize  taken  away 
from  before  his  very  eyes,  before  he  fully  realized  tliat 
there  was  a  rivalry  or  a  contest,  even  before  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  was  to  enter  the  lists  at  all,  —  why,  that 
was  a  very  ditferent  matter.  If  stubborn  tooth-and-nail 
perseverance  and  emulation  arc  marks  of  the  old  Ham- 
mersmith stock,  none  the  less  so  arc  a  cheerful  acquies- 
cence and  a  calm  looking  in  the  eyes  of  Fate,  when  once 
the  struggle  is  over,  and  the  d.ay  has  gone  against  tlu  m. 
I  am  sure  that  Hammersmith  (Mr.  Tom)  was  in  no  whit 
behind  his  most  punctilious  ancestors  in  matters  of  cour- 
age and  honor  alike.  And  I  am  happy  to  think  that  he 
had  too  much  regard  for  himself,  if  for  nobody-  else,  to 
descend  to   intrigue,  or  underluuided  means,  to   deprive 
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Breosc  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory  when  once  they  were 
his. 

It  was  very  otUl  for  Hammersmith  to  reflect,  as  he  did 
not  a  few  times  after  his  quarrel  with  lireese,  that  he  had 
been  preparing  u  text  for  himself  when  he  coined  that 
advice  for  Kuthliman  about  snapping  his  tingers  at  the 
whole  race  of  young  women.  It  was  very  otld  for  nuiny 
who  chose  to  watch  his  course,  to  see  the  gradual  cUange 
ft-om  tlie  enthusiastic,  imj)etuous  Hammersmith  of  several 
months  ago,  to  the  young  man  of  increasing  cynicism  and 
iniiiMerentism,  who  was  taking  his  place. 

It  might  not  be  uninteresting,  if  space  sufllccd,  and  if 
tlie  scrutiny  wi-re  an  agreeable  one,  to  follow  the  young 
fellow  on  this  n«\v  path  of  his.  It  might  not  l>e  unintti- 
C'sting  to  follow  him  as  he  was  trying  to  accustom  him- 
self to  the  idea  that  he,  Hanunen^mith,  with  such  an 
opinion  of  himself  as  the  Hammersmiths  were  apt  to  have 
of  themselves,  had  been  supplanted  by  Breese ;  a  man,  — 
well,  we  will  not  divulge  Hanmiersmith's  private  opinion 
of  him  in  this  time  of  their  troubkd  relations;  a  man,  at 
any  rate,  whom  he  had  not  looked  u|>on,  until  now,  as 
likely  by  any  iwssibilit^'  to  deserve  well  in  the  eyes  of 
young  women,  nuich  less  to  capture  the  most  conspicuous 
of  them  all,  in  Mr.  Tom's  mind,  from  out  the  midst  of  the 
Cambridge  world. 

We  might  follow  Hammersmith  as  well  in  the  lordly 
disd.iin  which  he  suddenly  acquired  for  the  quiet  little 
Cambridge  world  in  (juestion,  that  had  been  s<j  kind  to 
h'uu  since  he  had  chosen  to  enter  its  parlors.  We  might 
show  how  the  spirit  of  worldliness  anil  a  comfortable 
cynicism  got  possession  of  him,  alwut  this  time,  in  the  jx-r- 
80Q  of  his  uncle  the  "Duke,"  under  whose  tutelage  he 
iK'gan  more  and  more  to  frequent  the  grand  houses  and 
larger  area  of  the  metroiwlis  Boston  ;  how  he  was  trained 
by  that  master's  hand  in  many  of  the  niiiturer  mjsterica 
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of  life  ;  what  crushing  mobs  of  parties  he  frequented ; 
what  d(  lightful  Uttle  theatre-parties,  with  an  after-supper 
and  a  dance  perhaps  ;  what  solemn  heavy  dinners  ;  what 
dazzhnc:  Germans  at  Papanti's,  or  assemblies  at  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  where  his  uncle  was  a  patronizing  figure- 
head of  the  most  elaborate  t\'pe ;  what  a  round  of  calls 
and  charming  evening  visits  he  made  now  and  then,  with 
his  beloved  Mentor ;  and  how,  gradually,  he  came  to 
regard  the  lesser  universitj'  town  and  its  smaller  routs,  its 
less  cosmopolitan  belk's,  in  a  complacent,  do  haut  en  has 
manner  most  interesting  to  behold  in  a  youngster  of  his 
remarkable  e^cperience.  His  mirror  was  quite  surrounded 
now  with  cards  of  invitation,  and  summonses  to  this  or  that 
gi-and  entertaiimient,  where  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
was  requested.  His  uncle's  conpr,  a  most  delightful  little 
equipage,  wherein  the  old  gentleman  was  wont  to  take 
his  ease  while  rattUug  from  one  gay  meeting  to  another, 
often  whirled  out  to  Cambridge  late  at  night,  with  our 
young  swell  in  a  semi-doze  on  its  comfortable  cushions, 
smiling  benignly  over  the  thought  of  this  or  that  ra\ishing 
beauty  whom  the  evening's  festivities  had  consigned  to 
his  attentions,  and  picking  up  his  hat  and  gloves  with  a 
start,  as  he  found  himself  in  Harvard  Scjuarc,  before  his 
rooms,  the  driver  opening  the  door,  and  calling  to  his 
horses. 

It  was  so  diflTerent  an  experience,  so  vastly  pleasanter  a 
mode  of  life,  from  an}'  he  had  tried  before  !  What  a  start 
it  gave  him,  though,  one  evening,  — ahnost  the  first  time 
that  his  uncle  had  sent  him  bowling  out  thus  in  his  coupe, 
—  as  he  smldenlv  remem]>ered  that  it  was  only  two  years 
ago  (yet  how  crowded  the}'  were  with  life!)  that  he  had 
been  rolling  over  the  same  roads  in  my  Lord  Tufton's  drag, 
that  ingenious  dii)lomate  at  his  side,  bound  for  those  earlier 
diversions  in  town,  of  which  we  have  had  a  glimpse ! 
Bah !    what   a    young    fool   he   had   been !    and   what   a 
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deal  of  the  worltl  he  flatterctl  himself  he  had  seen  since 
then  !  From  the  very  reflection,  therefore,  that  cansed 
him  this  twinge  of  memon»',  he  drew  consolation  for  him- 
self, and  fresh  food  for  the  sneering  habit  that  was  taking 
|)08sossion  of  him  alnjut  this  time.  ''By  Jove!"  ho 
would  have  Itoen  likely  to  say,  in  a  rather  languid  way  for 
a  Hammersmith,  "  I  should  like  to  see  him  try  his  wiles 
on  me  now,  the  scountln-l !  I've  Icarntnl  a  thing  or  two 
since  those  greenhorn  days;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
couhl  give  him  ixjints  in  a  few  things  where  he  thought 
himself  most  uncommonly  clever,  liah !  what  a  .silly 
episode  that  was,  though  !  it  nuikes  me  sick  of  life  to 
think  of  it !  " 

All  impressive  cynicism  in  a  healthy  youngster  who 
has  been  but  a  year  or  two  from  the  maternal  roof  is 
always  a  channing  wight.  Your  fa«KMl  gentlemen  in  chil»- 
windows,  sucking  the  ends  of  their  canes,  and  ogling  the 
too  anxious,  bustling  world  without ;  your  veterans  from 
many  a  well-fought  social  field,  cothlUng  themselves  in 
domestic  hospitals  ;  those  who  have  made  a  miss  of  it  in 
life ;  the  hopelessly  repressiHl  ;  the  suddenly  blight<'d  ; 
lights  that  have  forgotten  to  shine  ;  wits  and  ln-auties  that 
have  lost  tlieir  homage,  —  one  may  pardon  the  spirit  in 
them  that  wouhl  say,  "  Oo  to  !  I've  tried  you  all,  and  you 
are  nothing  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  all  you  bright 
allurements  of  Ufe  !  I'll  none  of  you  !  "  But  a  youth  of 
one  and  twenty,  hearty,  healthy,  attractive,  intelligent  (as 
onr  llaramersmith  assuredly  was),  —  such  a  spirit  in  him 
would  have  bttm  a  pitiable  siK-ctacle,  if  we  were  not  con- 
vincvd  that  it  would  be  short  lived.  It  would  be  too  mis- 
erable a  theme  to  dwell  upon,  if  we  did  not  believe  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  rouse  himself,  and  confess  that 
this  was  the  ver)'  silUest  periofl  of  his  hfe,  and  this 
cynic's  mask  the  most  unbecoming  that  a  Ilaimuersmith 
3'outh  can  put  on. 
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Wh}-,  however,  such  a  listless,  indifferent  manner  as 
Hainniersmith  took  pains  to  assume  for  some  weeks  alter 
his  Breesc  quarrel,  should  find  favor  with  tlie  young  of 
both  sexes,  is  hard,  very  hard  to  say.  I  am  not  preach- 
ing sermons,  but  attempting  a  biography,  as  I  have  sever- 
al limes  declared  ;  but  I  set  down  here  the  plain  fact, 
which  anyl)ody  can  have  noticed,  that  your  young  fellow 
who  saunters  through  life  as  Mr.  Tom  was  now  doing, 
walking  into  your  party  as  if  he  were  a  bit  doubtful 
whether  it  was  all  worth  while,  taking  ever}'  thing  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  repressing  as  far  as  possible  the 
enthusiasm  of  which  everjbod}'  cau  see  that  he  is  capa- 
ble,—  that  such  a  young  fellow  meets  with  an  unbounded 
popuhuity  and  reputation  for  wisdom,  which  make  a  live- 
lii-r,  a  less  blase  man  open  his  eyes  in  wonder.  Certain 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  this  new  i)hasc  of  Ilanunersmith's 
character  provoked  much  coimnent,  and  brought  him  no 
small  share  of  fame,  linked,  as  it  was,  with  his  known 
abilit}',  and  his  equally  known  excursions  into  the  gay 
world  of  Boston  with  his  uncle.  His  reputation  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  a  dangerous  man.  a  perfect  enslaver  of 
women,  if  he  chose  to  exert  himself,  became  prodigious 
among  undergraduates  ;  and  the  records  of  his  prowess 
were  even  more  ample,  more  visionary-,  and  more  flatter- 
ing, than  those  earlier  legends  during  the  Tuftou  regime. 

You  ma}-  be  pretty  sure,  too,  that  the  matter  was  (juitc 
fully  discussed  in  the  outer  Cambridge  world,  and  that 
cxclusivel}'  feminine  gatherings  seized  ujwn  it  as  a  deh- 
cious  bit  of  contcnqwrary  history.  And  tliose  little  sew- 
ing-bees and  reading-clubs,  four-hand  musical  seauccs, 
and  water-color  mornings,  were  made  lively  and  interest- 
ing beyond  technical  limits  b}'  the  2)^os  and  cons  of  the 
givat  question,  whether  Hammersmith  was  more  delight- 
ful and  thoroughly  channing  now  or  then ;  now  as  a 
rather  listless  sauntcrer ;    then  as  the  enthusiastic  Ham- 
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mcrsmitli  of  his  junior  3ear,  — tliis,  of  course,  along  with 
other  great  questions  of  the  day,  which  kept  abreast  of 
the  hterary,  or  musical,  or  ai-tistic  frenzy  of  the  moment. 

"Tom,  my  boy,"  said  his  uncle  one  evening,  as  they 
were  sitting  in  the  "  Duke's  "  grand  apartments  in  town, 
"  this  is  all  very  well,  —  this  feasting  and  dancing,  and 
BO  on.  I  had  tny  own  idea  in  drawing  you  into  it ;  and 
I'm  happy  to  see  that  you  enjoy  it,  and  arc  yourself  a  suc- 
cess,—  yes,  yes,  you  are  !  Don't  deny  it.  I'm  happy  to 
think  you're  making  such  good  friends,  I  say.  Gad,  sir, 
why  shouldn't  a  man  have  a  plenty  of  stanch  friends, 
with  gtx>d  l)alances  at  their  bankers,  on  whom  he  may  call 
in  the  lime  of  need?  " 

•  liut  1  never  should,"  urged  Tom  the  innocent. 

"  Xo,  uo,  of  course  not.  Let  us  hoi)c  not,  at  any  rate. 
But  it's  a  deuseil  comfortable  thing  to  tliink  of,  to  hiivo 
such  a  list  of  nalx>bs  at  your  command  as  Minturn  and 
Tappington,  Lambrekin  and  lilmlsoe, — thougli  l>hid- 
b<x',  l»ah  !  I  hear  he's  going  under,  jKwr  fellow  I  Too 
much  splurge,  too  many  horses,  silly  wife  dri\ing  him 
era/.}*,  girls  that  must  have  Worth  tnimi>er}-,  —  the  same 
old  story,  my  boy.  And  I've  Ik-'cu  thinking,  —  I've  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  al)out  you,  my  young  man,  and 
I've  made  up  my  mind  you  ought  to  settle  down  as  soon 
as  you  leave  tvlKge.  You  ought  to  settle,  sir,  and  get  to 
work  at  once,  and  — well,  I  might  as  well  put  it  as  it  has 
occurred  to  me,  Tom;  I'm  a  blunt  old  fellow,  you  know 
—  you  ought  to  be  looking  alx)ut  —  for  a  —  you  ought 
to  be  thinking  of  getting  marrietl." 

''  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  said  Tom.  "  Excuse  me  ;  but  I  beg 
to  diller  from  you.     I  shall  never  marr}'." 

"What,  my  boy!  Never  many!  Come,  come!  A 
youngster  has  a  notion  of  that  sort  once  or  twice  in  his 
life,  I  know  quite  well ;  but  it  passes  away  when  spring 
comes  round,  ad  a  rule,  unless  —  you  don't  mean  to  say 
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—  you  know  the  Frcuch  judge,  whenever  a  criminal  was 
brought  before  him,  invariabl}'  asked,  '  ^Yi\o  is  she?  '  — ■ 
you  haven't  been  hit,  Tom  ?     Boggle  affair  left  its  mark  ?  ' ' 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Tom.  "  That  was  too 
•sill^'  to  affect  anybody-,  too  unutterably  silly!  But  I 
never  sliall,  uncle,  I  never  shall.     I  don't  think  it  pays." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you've  no  more  serious  objection.  I 
wag  afraid  some  of  your  Cambritlge  sirens  had  been  sing- 
ing to  you  from  the  off  shore  ;  "  and  the  uncle  eyed  Tom 
narrowl}'. 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  no!  "  returned  Tom,  putting  his  chin 
in  air. 

"  Gad,  sir,  but  I  shouldn't  have  ])lamed  you  !  ^lost 
uncommon  nice  girls  you  have  out  there,  most  uncommon 
clever  as  well.  There  was  a  time  —  Miss  Darliy,  you 
know.  Well,  I  didn't  know  but  that  you  ajid  she  had  an 
understanding  of  some  sort." 

"  Miss  Darl»y  !  Jove,  no !  "  answered  Tom.  "  Didn't 
3'ou  know  she  was  engaged  to  Breesc  ?  ' ' 

"Brccse!  Miss  Darby !  Goo<lgad,  no!  Vraimont? 
Terhaps  he's  cut  you  out,  you  young  rascal !  No?  Well, 
a  good  thing,  a  gocnl  thing  for  Brccse.  Uncommon  clever 
fellow,  make  his  mark  some  day,  and  deuscd  sweet,  chann- 
ing  girl,  but  Darby  exchequer  a  trifle  low,  eh?  —  a  trifle 
low.  Gad,  sir!  why  shouldn't  a  fellow  capture  a  young 
woman  that  can  bring  him  a  good  pot  of  money,  eh? 
Gad  !  it's  no  more  troulde  to  fall  in  love  with  a  rich  girl 
than  a  poor  one." 

"  But,  good  gracious,  uncle  !  30U  seem  to  consider  that 
a  man  can  regulate  the  matter  for  himself,  —  fall  in  love, 
as  30U  say,  at  command.  So  much  mone^-,  so  much  love. 
That's  not  m^'  idea  of  the  matter,  I  assure  you,  uncle. 
Jf  I  ever  do  marr^',  —  which  I  grcath'  doubt,  —  it  will  be 
from  no  such  consideration  as  that  you  suggest,  you  can 
depend  upon  it !  " 
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"  Oil !  well,  love  and  a  cottage  is  all  vcrj'  sweet  to  think 
about ;  coscy  little  time,  snug  little  rooms,  —  doused 
snug !  —  and  all  that.  But  I  tell  you  that  it's  no  more 
trouble  to  run  a  fine  establishment  than  a  little  box  of  a 
hut  in  the  suburbs,  if  you've  only  the  sinews  of  war  ;  and 
it's  a  dcused  sight  more  comfortable  !  Gad,  man,  why 
shouldn't  you  have  the  sinews  of  war?"  And  the  «>Ul 
gentleman,  in  evening-dress,  smootlu-d  a  pair  of  whito 
gloves  uiKjn  the  centre-table,  and  threw  himself  back  in 
an  arm-chair.  •'  Why  shouldn't  you  have  a  fine  establish- 
ment some  da}',  and  kei'p  up  the  old  Ilannm-rsniith  name? 
We've  l>een  a  wandering  set  for  the  last  generation  or  so ; 
and,  gad  !  r«l  like  to  see  the  old  family  taking  its  jilaco 
again,  and  nuikiiig  its  mark  in  the  world.  You'll  have  a 
pretty  little  lurtune  of  your  own  in  a  few  months,  —  no 
thanks  to  50U !  —  and  with  care  and  econom}*,  and  sucli 
an  arrangement  as  I  proi)ose,  there's  no  limit  to  the  ambi- 
tion that  you  might  set  for  yourself:  you  could  do  any 
thing  30U  chose,  my  boy." 

'*  What  arrangement  do  you  speak  of?"  aske<l  Tom 
carelessly,  yet  not  averse,  in  his  presi'iit  frame  of  mind, 
to  see  what  plan  his  fon»l  uncle  might  have  been  divising 
in  his  worldly  old  brain. 

''  What  do  yoti  say  to  Miss  —  you  must  have  fotmd  — 
channiiig  girl,  such  sweet  manners  !  —  what  do  3*ou  sa}'  to 
Miss  Malachite?  "  a.sketl  the  uncle. 

"Charming  enough,  but  a  most  confounded  little  flirt  I 
that's  all,"  answered  Tom. 

"Ah,  but  that  will  wear  off,  that  will  wear  off,"  said 
the  uncle,  "  like  the  radicalism  of  your  friend  Breese,  or 
the  various  penchants  of  certain  verj'  estimalde  young 
gentlemen  that  I  might  mention,"  he  added,  with  a 
knowing  lo<jk  at  Tom.  "  Gad,  but  you  3'oung  fellows  are 
not  fond  of  being  put  in  strait-jackets,  I  believe !  You 
must  have  yoiu-  fling  out  before  you  settle  down,     ^^'uuld 
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j-ou  deny  a  clever,  livcl}'  J'oung  woman  the  right  to  the 
homage  and  the  devotion,  yes,  damm}',  and  the  destruc- 
tion (it's  no  more  than  fair),  that  follow  in  her  train?  It 
alwa3s  takes  two  to  make  a  foolish  bargain,  you  must  have 
observed."  And  the  uncle  many  times  reverted  to  tlxis 
rather  mercenar}-  sulyect  of  his,  impressing  his  \-iews  with 
all  manner  of  worldly  arguments,  that  were  quite  novel  to 
Mr.  Tom. 

On  one  occasion,  indeed,  Mr.  Gayton  broke  out,  in  a 
wild,  sad  sort  of  wa}',  with  an  account  of  his  own  cheer- 
less condition  in  his  old  age.  "  A  worthless  old  beggar, 
Tom,  a  worthless  old  beggar !  "  he  said,  "  whom  nobody 
cares  about,  nobotl}-  loves ;  shunted  about  from  one  cor- 
ner of  the  world  to  another ;  feasted  and  toasted  now  and 
then  b}'  some  reminiscent  friend,  to  be  sure,  who  is  hapjty 
with  his  wife  and  his  youngsters,  but  no  account,  no 
account,  Tom!  Gad,  how  lonely  I  am, — how  lonely! 
Take  warning  from  me,  —  a  miserable  old  fellow  who 
might  have  had  quite  a  dilTerent  life,  if  I'd  had  somebody 
to  talk  to  me  at  your  age."  And  instinctivel}'  his  hand 
travelled  to  his  forehead,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  scar, 
which  wns  growing  fainter  with  age  ;  and  Tom  felt  again 
like  asking  him  for  its  histor}*.  But  his  uncle  looked  such 
a  picture  of  dejection,  as  he  lay  sunk  back  in  his  chair, 
gazing  into  the  lire,  that  Tom  dared  not  allude  to  what 
he  felt  must  be  a  tender  subject,  and,  instead,  did  what  he 
could,  in  a  joung  man's  wa}*,  to  comfort  and  cheer  the  old 
worldling. 

;RIany  such  conversations  made  no  appreciable  impres- 
sion on  Mr.  Tom,  except,  perhaps,  to  draw  his  mind  more 
away  from  Cambridge,  and  to  plant  a  few  worldly  weeds 
within  it.  Mr.  Gabion,  though  he  was  a  bit  chagrined 
that  his  nephew  did  not  readily  fall  into  his  plans  and 
mode  of  thinking,  was  not  displeased,  withal,  to  find  that 
be  was  an  orthodox  Hammersmith  youngster,  bound   to 
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havti  Lis  own  wa}-,  and  fight  his  battles  unaided,  even  if 
they  left  him  covered  with  scars  such  as  marked  his  own 
agi'd  forehead. 

Such  blunt  references  as  the  uncle's,  however,  could  not 
full  to  j>ir|ue  Tom's  curiosity  keenl}'  as  to  the  attractions 
of  the  Miss  Malachite  alhidtHl  to,  as  well  as  to  make  him 
wei<zh  more  carefully  than  he  had  ever  wei<;hed  before  the 
comparative  and  distinctive  pleasure  that  tlie  society  of  a 
pirl  like  Miss  Malachite,  and  a  girl  like  Miss  Darby,  gave 
hiiu.  We  are  not  concerned  in  watching  the  balances  in 
this  rather  Breesian  ojx^ration.  We  may  know,  however, 
that  one  result  of  the  inquiry  was  a  most  turbulent  state 
of  mind  in  our  fluctuating  Huddiman,  —  somewhere  near 
the  middle  of  the  winter, — when  he  Ik'Ik'KI  Mr.  Tom 
devoting  himself  with  unusiud  pcrst-verance  to  3Iiss  ]^Iala- 
chite  on  the  evening  of  a  great  dinner  at  the  Lambrekins'  ; 
taking  her  in  to  <linner  (not  that  he  was  to  Idame  for 
that),  sitting  in  absorbed  t>'te-a-tete  with  her  afterwards, 
while  the  music  was  going  on,  and,  as  Kuddiman  very 
much  feare<l,  making  fun  at  sonn'b<j<ly*s  exi)cnse.  At 
whose  exivnse  he  di<l  not  trust  himsrlf  to  think  ;  but  jjc 
was  painfully  aware  that  several  mischievous  glances  were 
directed  to  his  quarter  as  he  sat  dumb  with  a  Miss  May- 
flower in  a  corner ;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  had 
heard  his  own  name  mentioncnl  just  before  a  light  burst 
of  laughter  from  Mr.  Tom  ami  Miss  Malachite. 

Ruddiman  had  strong  thoughts  of  calling  Hammersmith 
to  account  for  it,  in  fact,  and  di<l  actually  summon  cour- 
age, several  days  at^terwards,  to  suggest  to  him,  with  con- 
siderable emphasis  of  sarcasm,  that  he  thought,  for  a  man 
that  professed  to  ignore  the  whole  female  sex,  Hammer- 
smith was  making  himself  "  most  deused  devoted"  to  a 
certain  young  ladv  whom  he  need  not  mention.  Tom  had 
laughed  it  otf,  and  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  Miss  Mala- 
chite's  taking   his  devotion  for  any  thing  serious.     But 
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Kuddiman  didn't  know :  Tom  was  a  most  dangerous 
fellow  to  Lave  about  one's  young  lady  friends.  And  this 
aspect  of  the  Ruddiman-IIaniuiersmith-Malachite  question 
was  not  slow  in  finding  its  way  to  Cambridge  and  its 
numerous  gatherings,  jou  may  rest  assured.  The  partic- 
ular medium  by  wliieh  this  gossip  reached  Cambridge,  no 
one  can  doubt ;  only,  as  Hammersmith  was  now  a  i)arty 
to  the  case,  it  chanced  that  poor  Goldie,  "  working  like  a 
horse,"  as  he  expressed  it,  for  a  commencement  part,  was 
selected  for  the  rcix)sitory  of  the  overilowing  Ituddimaii's 
secrets  and  griefs.  This  was  a  relief,  an  iufiuitc  relief,  to 
Hammersmith,  and  3et  eventually  a  cause  of  trouble  ;  for 
Goldie,  best  of  fellows  to  be  sure,  was  yet  extremely 
friendly  and  gossipy  with  his  cousin  ISIiss  Darby;  and 
Kiidiliiuan's  des|)eration  was  too  unprecedented  and 
laughable  for  Goldie  to  keep  altogether  to  himself. 

Many  weeks  had  passed  since  the  quarrel  of  Breese  and 
Hammersmith  ;  during  which  the  two  had  not  spoken,  and 
had  but  rarely  met, — in  class  lectures  occasionall}',  and  nt 
the  Cambridge  parties  at  which  Mr.  Tom  condescended 
now  and  tlion  to  look  in.  There  was  nothing  in  tlie  attitude 
of  Miss  Darby  and  lireese,  so  far  as  Tom  could  discover, 
to  confute  the  report  of  their  engagement  that  had  gained 
currency.  If  IJreese  did  not  have  as  monoi)olizing  and 
devoted  a  manner  as  several  weeks  ago,  what  of  that? 
Once  a  man  is  engaged,  who  expects  him  to  be  fluttering 
and  hovering  as  eagerly  as  though  he  were  not  sure  of  his 
]»ri/.e?  If  Breese's  class-work  was  not  quite  so  accurate 
as  l)efore,  and  his  articles  in  "The  Harvard  Magazine,"  of 
whicli  he  was  an  editor,  were  not  quite  so  numerous,  why, 
how  could  30U  exi>ect  it  of  a  man  in  love?  Ruddiman 
could  have  explained  it  to  3'our  satisfaction,  —  Kuddiman, 
who&e  literary  work  was  of  quite  another  character,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Several  weeks  had  passed.     Goldie  was  working  like  a 
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Trojan,  as  has  liccn  said.  Ilamraersmith,  in  spite  of  the 
huiguisliing  air,  quite  new  to  liim,  was  doing  better  work 
tlmn  ever  since  liis  freshman  year.  Breese  and  AlbeiUiirlo 
and  the  rest,  who  were  certain  of  their  commencement  parts, 
were  working  well,  to  be  sure,  but  b)-  no  means  so  hard 
as  a  body  of  men,  not  mentioneil  in  these  pages,  who  were 
fired  by  the  new  order  allowing  commencement  pails  to 
be  obtaiiu^l  on  senior  work  alone.  These  men  were  work- 
ing with  all  the  vim  which  comes  of  long  rest  and  athletio 
lives  ;  and  their  example  was  so  infectious,  that  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  the  class  who  tlid  not  feel  its  force,  and 
rouse  himself  to  make  his  senior  work  more  creditnblo 
than  any  that  luul  gone  before. 

Huddiman  continuetl  to  hurl,  an<l  Waildle  to  do<lgo,  as 
of  yore,  lint  the  s<|uat  menial  now  and  then  stole  a  nuirch 
on  his  lonl,  and  crept  quietly  in  and  out  with  a  pair  of 
shoes,  without  so  much  as  Ix-ing  ol>ser\e<l,  while  the  little 
man  sat  gloomily  in  his  bed,  a  \>\\)v  in  his  mouth,  but  now 
otlen  witli  pa|H«r  and  jK-ncil  in  his  lap  —  doing  what?  If 
you  &rv  remarkably  curious  to  know,  and  will  look  into  the 
numlHTs  of  "The  Ilarvartl  Magazine"  that  were  current 
at  the  time,  you  will  see  various  slender  {hk-ius,  mostly  of 
an  erotic  or  a  settled  melancholy  style,  with  the  simple  sig- 
nature "  R."  They  are  not  pretentious  :  th^j-  are  merely 
s|)ontaneous  gushings,  unavoitlable  overflows,  from  the 
great  Uuddiman  heart, —  "The  Fahje  Fair  One,"  ''Ad 
Ministramy"  "  The  Heart  that  is  always  True  "  (this  of 
his  own  org.nn),  "To  a  Flirt,"  and  many  others,  which 
ai)poare»l  m«)nth  after  month  in  the  proi)er  place,  alongside 
of  trenchant  leaders  by  Breese,  heavy  disquisitions  by 
Albemarle,  and  lively  epics  by  Trimble,  who  had  the  light- 
est touch  in  verse  of  any  man  in  college.  Heaven  onl}' 
knows  how  many  more  went  to  swell  the  pile  of  rejected 
manuscript  in  the  sanctum  of  the  editors,  and  were 
handed  about  and  Laughed  over  by  those  severe  otficials  iu 
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their  moments  of  levity.  How  gloom}',  how  misanthropic, 
how  wildly  desperate,  the}' were  !  —  copied  and  parai)hrased 
80  carefully  from  the  whole  range  of  literature,  ancient 
and  modern.  "Every  clever  man,  such  as  Leibnitz  or 
Kant  for  instance,  must  have  written  verses  in  his  youth," 
saj's  Jean  Paul ;  and  if  every  clever  man,  then,  of  course, 
every  Ruddiman  !  AVhat  tender  versicles  they  were,  when 
they  chose  to  be  tender !  But,  as  Ilood  sa3's,  writing  on 
a  certain  baby,  "  I  cannot  write  an}-  more  on  him,  he  is 
so  soft,  and  I  have  onl}'  steel  jx'ns." 

It  was  while  Hammersmith  was  in  the  frame  of  mind 
imperfectly  outhned  above,  that  the  all-important  class- 
elections  came  on,  and  the  various  societies,  secret  and 
open,  marshalled  their  forces,  and  prepared  to  make  a 
shaqi  fight  over  the  distribution  of  the  siwils  of  war. 
There  had  been  l)utton-holing  and  canvassing,  secret  meet- 
ings and  forming  of  "slates,"  and  all  the  preliminary 
pulling  of  wires,  of  which  Americans  are  fond,  for  many 
weeks  now.  Men  had  l>een  begged  to  consent  to  run  for 
this  office,  societies  to  allow  this  name  to  go  on  a  ticket. 
The  records  of  candidates  were  scrutinized  as  carefully  as 
if  the  elections  were  to  decide  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse for  an  entire  centur}' ;  and  Mr.  Tom,  for  his  part, 
was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  thought  of  all  tlie 
subterfuge  and  undue  rivalry,  the  jealousy  and  the  proba- 
ble enmit}'.  His  peculiar  comlition  of  mind  at  this  time, 
his  diminished  interest  in  the  petty  wrangles  of  coUege- 
hfe,  and  his  more  frequent  absence  in  Boston,  tended  to 
tills  feeling  of  disgnst. 

It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that,  when  the  meeting 
for  the  elections  came  off,  he  should  saunter,  with  the  rest, 
into  Holden  Chapel,  after  supper,  and  expect  nothing  but 
a  long  evening  of  bargain  and  sale,  crimination  and  re- 
crimination.    He  was  not  disappointed. 

The  secret  societies,  which  have  not,  to  be  sure,  such 
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prominont  puMicity,  or  such  flaniboyant  insignia,  as  at 
oth(>r  coUcj^rs,  are  capable  of  wicKlinj^  great  power  at 
sueh  a  time.  Clreat  i)o\vcr  ! — one  would  say  thai  a  et>n- 
gres3  of  nations  was  i!i  progress,  and  that  the  talk  was  of 
some  vn.st  and  earth-shaking  combination,  instead  of  a 
friendly  meeting  of  youth  to  elect  their  olDcers  for  cluss- 
da}-,  the  smiors'  day  of  farewell.  I  must  look  at  it  all 
from  the  young  man's  stand,  I  own,  and  must  admit  the 
fart,  that  the  secret  societii-s,  the  Pudding,  the  O.  K.,  with 
a  nuuK-ruus  botly  of  men  called  "The  Outs,"  had  sjK*ut 
a  large  part  of  the  evening  in  excitrd  discussion  of  plans 
for  distribution  of  the  otllces,  of  compromises  to  please  all 
parties,  ami  in  fierj"  8|>eechcs  only  k<pt  witliin  due  bounds 
by  the  extremest  exercise  of  i>ower  by  the  chairman,  Al- 
bemarle, when  suddenly  Hammersmith  stooil  up  on  a  back 
seat,  and  called  out, — 

'*  Mr.  Chainnan." 

^Iin  were  talking,  shouting,  moving  al»out,  making 
motions,  after  the  manner  of  the  national  House  of  Rei>- 
n'sentatives  on  a  field- night.  Hut  at  la.st  Albemarle  rec- 
ognizt'd  Mr.  Tom,  rapi>ed  with  his  gavel,  and  calKil  out,  — 

"  Mr.  Ibunmersmith.  Gentlemen  will  l>e  kind  enough  to 
pres<>r\e  order.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  business, 
if  (juift  is  not  maintained.  Mr.  Ilanuuersmith  has  tho 
floor." 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,"  l)cgan  Hammersmith, 
'•  I've  been  sitting  here  a  couple  of  houra  now,  listening 
to  what's  been  said,  and  trying  to  see  some  way  out  of 
the  snarl  that  we've  gotten  into.  I  want  to  say,  in  tho 
first  place,  that  I  am  not  a  can<lidate  for  any  ofiUce,  and 
I  haven't  been  a  party  to  any  of  the  schemes  that  have 
been  on  foot  to  secure  otlices  for  this  or  that  society-. 
Having  said  tliis,  I  am  more  free  to  put  what  I  have  to 
say  to  this  meeting. 

"  Everybod}-  present  knows,  I  suppose,  how  univcisal 
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this  custom  of  canvassing  for  offices  has  become  here  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  middle  of  senior  3'ear ;  and  how  a 
\vliule  class  is  cut  up  into  sets  and  i)artics  hj'  this  sfjuab- 
ble  after  a  few  beggarly  honors  tliat  are  held  to  be  veiy 
important  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  are  past  and  gone. 
Everybod}- knows  all  this,  and  knows  how,  for  weeks  now, 
men  have  been  rushing  about  like  maniacs,  pledging  other 
fellows,  and  getting  their  votes,  bargaining  this  office  for 
that,  pitching  into  this  man,  and  cracking  up  that,  and 
doing  all  they  can  to  set  us  all  by  the  cars,  and  make  our 
last  few  months  here  as  much  of  a  hot-bed  as  possible. 
If  anybody  doubts  this,  let  him  rellect  on  what  has  been 
going  on  in  this  chapel  for  the  last  two  hours,  and  consid- 
er if  the  turnu^il  and  bitterness  will  not  be  vastly  greater 
before  we  are  througli,  if  we  go  on  in  the  old  way. 

''  Now,  I  say  all  this  is  wrong.  I  am  a  Pudding  man, 
and  I'm  glad  of  it  !  I  have  a  good  many  friends  in  the 
club;  and  I  think  we  have  some  suitable  men  for  the 
class  offices.  You  are  O.  K.  men,  some  of  j'ou  ;  and  you 
are  doubtless  glad  of  it :  you  think  of  your  own  club  and 
men  as  I  do  of  mine,  and  it  is  ver}'  natural.  But  I  don't 
think  it  is  right,  I  don't  tliink  it  is  right  at  all,  for  the 
I'udding,  or  the  ().  K.,  or  any  other  society,  to  gobble  all 
the  offices,  or  divide  them  up  among  them  to  suit  them- 
selves. It  is  making  unpleasant  iVi-ling ;  it  is  not  fair  to 
the  large  body  of  outsiders ;  and  what  is  the  use  of  all 
this  quarrelling?  There  arc  men  enough,  good  enough 
men,  in  the  class  to  fill  all  the  offices ;  and  a  man  isn't 
an}-  better  because  he  happens  to  belong  to  a  societ}-,  and 
has  a  badge  hanging  up  in  his  room;  not.  a  bit  of  it. 
"We  are  all  classmates ;  and  1  tell  you  right  here,  that  if 
this  squabble  goes  on,  and  one  part}'  or  the  other  forces 
.ts  ticket  through,  it  will  make  a  state  of  things  that  we 
tihall  all  regret  most  emphatically  ;  and  none  more  so  than 
the  men  wlio  have  been  engineering  these  different  jobs,  -^ 
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or  else  I  don't  know  what  I'm  talking  about :  ami  I  think 
I  do. 

"  Now,  what  do  I  propose?  I  move,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
that  the  sense  of  this  meeting  be  recorded  as  against  any 
combinations,  or  slates,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  ami  I 
move  further  that  a  direct  ballot  be  taken  at  once  for 
evcrj'  officer  in  tnrn." 

"  Yon  can  only  make  one  motion  at  a  time,  ^Ir.  Ham- 
mersmith," said  AU>emarle. 

''  Tlien  I  move,  sir,  to  simplify  nnitters,  that  this  meet- 
ing proceed  at  once  to  ballot  for  tlie  ollieers  of  class  d.ny 
siTiatim,  in  the  order  to  be  designated  by  the  Chair." 
And  Hammersmith  sat  down. 

Har>ard  men  arc  not  esj)ecially  inflammable.  They 
arc  not  apt  to  be  carricnl  away  b^-  a  clever  si)eech  or  a 
brilliant  sally.  The}'  retain  enough  of  the  old  colonial 
spirit  of  (-(jntroversy  and  debate  never  to  give  tlieir  assent 
to  a  proiK)siti(jn,  unless  their  judgment  shall  approve. 
They  are  certainly  not  as  fickle  as  the  French,  of  wln^m 
l*ierrc  d'A>ity  wrote  in  IGl.'j,  ''They  are  easy;  and  a 
witty  fellow  is  able  to  mntine  a  thousand."  But  Ciiuall}* 
certain  it  is,  that  almost  Ix-fore  the  chairman  could  put 
tlie  question,  and  a  great  answering  "  Ay  "  had  gone  up, 
the  stniightforwanl  wonls  of  Hammersmith,  —  sulFicient 
yet  not  jHTsonal,  earnest  yet  not  bitter, — and  the  sight 
of  tlie  young  fellow  who  liad  .served  his  college  so  well  at 
"Worcester,  standing  there,  and  counselling  what  a  vast 
nnnjl)er  fi'lt,  but  dare<l  not  say,  had  had  their  effect. 

Before  he  had  concluded,  there  was  a  buzz  among  the 
groups  of  men.  When  the  ''Ays"  had  been  shouted, 
and  a  few  scattering  ••  Noes  "  had  only  sened  to  raise  a 
laugh,  a  man  jumiH.'d  up,  ThoqK'.  who  had  been  the  can- 
didate of  the  ().  K.  and  others  for  the  office  of  chief  mar- 
shal. Cries  of  ••  Ilanunersmith,  Hammersmith!"  came 
from  several  parts  of  the  meeting ;  and  Thoq^e,  securing 
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the  floor,  moved  that  Hammersmith  be  declared  the 
choice  of  the  class  for  chief  marshal  by  acclamation. 
"No,  no!"  came  feebly  from  a  far  corner.  Hammer- 
smith rose,  and  protested  that  he  should  not  serve,  if 
elected,  after  what  he  had  said  ;  but  the  chainnan  put  the 
motion.  Such  a  tremendous  booming  chorus  of  "•  Ays  " 
was  given,  that  not  a  single  man  dared  open  his  mouth 
to  saj'  "No"  when  the  time  came.  So  at  last,  despite 
many  protestations  on  Hammersmith's  part,  —  who  in- 
sisted that  he  would  be  subject  to  gross  misconstruction 
if  he  allowed  himself  to  accept  the  ofllce  after  his  speech 
of  the  evening,  —  he  at  last  gave  way  to  the  sohcitations 
of  the  earnest  fellows  who  crowded  about  liim,  and  ac- 
cepted the  honor  with  many  thanks. 

Thorpe  had  been  especially  urgent  that  he  should  ac- 
cept, —  a  manly,  stucUous  fellow,  on  the  pattern  of  Breese, 
though  with  much  more  popular  traits.  Freemantle,  tho 
regular  Pudding  candidate  for  tlie  post,  seeing  how  things 
were  going,  came  and  begged  Tom  to  accept ;  luit  he  had 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  the  class 
before  this  evening  by  his  partisan  efforts  and  jx^rsonal 
ambition,  that  this  tardy  action  did  not  save  him.  He 
not  only  lost  the  place  of  marshal,  either  first,  second,  or 
third,  but  when,  later  in  the  evening,  he  was  put  upon  the 
class-day  committee,  with  Pincknc}'  as  chairman,  he  felt 
the  snub  so  keenly,  that  he  rose,  declined  the  honor  posi- 
tively, and  left  the  meeting  in  dudgeon,  as  disappointed 
a  man  as  ever  a  confident  candidate  for  a  lugh  ollicc  could 
be.     Poor  Freemantle ! 

The  ice  was  broken.  The  good  beginning  inaugurated 
by  Hammersmith's  si>eech,  and  his  choice  by  acclamation, 
was  followed  up  I)}-  the  meeting  ;  and  all  the  bitterness  of 
spirit  that  might  have  run  through  the  whole  class  was 
confined  to  a  few  unhappy  self-seekers,  like  Freemantle, 
who  perhaps  deserved  their  lot.     Breese  was  elected  ora- 
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tor  after  a  close  ballot  with  Albemarle ;  Trimble  was  the 
only  man  thoufjht  of  for  \X)vt ;  Tliori>e  and  Goldie  were 
added  to  the  list  of  marshals ;  Albemarle  was  elected 
chainnan  of  the  class  conuuittee  ;  I*inckney,  of  the  class- 
day  committee,  as  has  been  said  ;  and  a  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  ever  afterward 
during  the  months  that  the  men  were  together  as  a  class, 
which  was  in  striking  contrast  to  tlie  feuds  and  rankling 
too  commonly  engendered  by  such  meetings,  —  a  gocnl 
feeUng,  which,  I  trust,  is  still  the  rule,  aiid  not  the  excep- 
tion, after  class  elections,  and  all  other  meetings  of  the 
student  UUy  poUlic  and  body  utliietic. 
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CUMBER  XXVI. 


A    GALLOP   FOR   A   8EN0R1TA. 


"  A  good  ridor  on  a  good  horse  is  an  much  above  himself  and  others  as  the 
World  can  make  him."  —  Lobd  IIerbert  of  Cberbury. 

SEVERAL  weeks  had  passed  in  the  sceond  term  of 
senior  year.  Hammersmith's  e3'nic  spirit  had  given 
wa}'  ahnost  completely  before  the  plca.sant  excitement 
attending  the  reception  of  his  name  at  the  late  class 
elections.  lie  seemed  to  be  gliding  back  into  his  old 
entliusiastic  self.  The  honor  paid  him  by  liis  classmates, 
their  devoted  attachment  to  their  chief  marshal,  his  short 
but  merry  Christmas  visit  at  home,  on  which  Goldic  ac- 
com])niiit'd  him,  — many  things  conspired  to  i)roduce  this 
old-time  cheerful  mood.  And  not  the  least  factor  in  this 
happy  result  was  the  following  grapliic  letter  from  I'en- 
hnllow  tlie  rover,  which  came  to  him  one  da}-  in  spring, 
and  produced  no  little  excitement  in  the  quailrangle,  when 
its  news  was  made  known  :  — 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Feb.  25, 136-. 

Mr  i>F,AK  OLD  Tom,  —  Wliy  am  I  hno  ?  Win-  have  I  Irft  (he 
coinpany  of  the  nmch-blcatiiig  and  the  liorny?  >Vliy  have  I 
eloped  from  Simmons?  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly  as 
possihlo. 

I  have  told  you  several  times  of  the  Ma<liado  girl,  Sriiorila 
Guadalujxi  Machado,  of  the  ranch  over  the  hills  from  Simmors's 
camp,  you  remember.  Well,  last  Tuesday  came  a  mounted  Moxi- 
eaii  to  us  lying  in  hamnioeks,  and  reading  of  you  poo  •  idiots 
enowod  up  in  Cambridge  and  Boston.  Would  the  Scnor  and  his 
friend  honor  the  Don  Pedro  Mathado  by  attending  at  a  fandango 
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and  goneral  powwow  In  honor  of  his  In^lovod  daugbtor's  ap- 
proaoliiiii,'  miplials  with  llie  youiii;  Don  Jose  M;iri;i  Lugo  do  Val- 
lejo,  rccentJy  from  the  pure-bkxxled  Castilians  of  Spain?  Of 
course  the  Seilor  and  his  friend  were  only  too  happy,  and  tried  to 
put  on  as  many  airs  in  accepting  the  polite  invitation  as  the  red- 
sashed  centaur  hud  iissumed  in  delivering  it.  We  didn't  know  at 
the  time  what  a  ligure  this  much-bearded  messenger  was  to  cut 
in  the  near  future,  cutting  into  more  biographies  than  one. 

We  accepted,  we  went,  bedizeneil  in  our  nH>st  carefully  pre- 
served of  Van  N;»son'8  fuicrj-,  and  hoping  to  eclipse  Uio  local 
Spanish  youth,  and  lire  the  to<i  hasty  Seilurita  with  regretful  long- 
ing, by  reason  of  th<'  exceeding  gorgiHJUsness  of  our  get-up.  I 
need  not  say  that  we  failed  ignorainiously  in  this  attempt ;  for  who 
could  shine  beside  the  handsome  young  Don!  —  Ijery  Jis  to  his  eye, 
graceful  and  imi)otuous  us  to  his  manners,  liipiid  us  to  his  beauti- 
ful tenor  voice,  nimblf-footed  in  the  dance,  light  of  touch  at  tho 
Bfductivo  guitar,  destructive  (l»eyond  New-England  standards,  my 
b^iy)  wltli  his  low  voiie,  liis  teiidtr    '  -.  and  abs<»rblng  style  of 

dfvotion;  a  niagniluent  hor^vman.  :  -r,  as  you  shall  lu-ar. 

Nor  need  I  say  that  tho  fandango  was  a  success;  aiul  that 
when,  far  in  the  night,  the  lar  ■  ^iiy  (madf  up  of  rcpres<'nt;i- 

tives  from  the  De  laGucmis,  i  ..  ..  :,  t';UTiUos,  Micheltorn-nas, 

Del  Valles,  and  other  swell  fiunilies  of  this  lower  countrj-)  toddled 
off  to  their  respective  "  downics,"  the  ample  quarters  of  Don  Pedro 
were  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and  ever)  Itcnly  was  full  of  expectation 
for  the  elaborate  weilding  to  come  off  at  n<K)n  of  the  next  day. 
Simmons  and  I,  I  know,  fell  off  to  sleep  while  chaffing  each  other 
on  the  sulijeot  of  matrimony,  and  spec   ■  '^  li  weddings 

allowed   to   invited  guests   any  of   th   ■  .  .      ,  lisites  that 

plucky  ushers  and  gnximsmcn  are  wont  to  seize  in  the  east.  But 
we  dill  not  know  what  was  in  store  for  the  next  day. 

At  early  dawn  a  terrilic  scream  wakened  the  whole  house- 
hold, scattered  about  in  the  rambling  adobe  building.  Peopio 
were  rushing  about  in  the  court-yard ;  horses  were  being  fetched 
from  the  cnrrah;  men  w»re  saddling  and  mounting,  women 
screaming.  A  knock  at  our  door.  Will  the  Scuor  and  his 
friend  l»c  pleasc«l  to  come  fortli  and  aid  in  the  search?  for  tlio 
beautiful  Seiiyrifa  Guadalupe  is  gone!  —  gone  qiiien  gatjc,  nolxnly 
knows  where;  and  Don  Jose  Maria,  her  lover,  is  l>eside  himself 
with  grief.  Gone  in  the  dead  of  night,  nolnxly  knows  when. 
There  are  fresh  horse-tracks  outside  the  court-yard.  The  .Seuo- 
rita's  door  is  ajir;  her  Mexican  maid,  astir  early  on  this  festal 
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morninc:,  had  entered,  wondering  at  the  open  door,  and  found  her 
gone.     Hence  the  scream,  hence  the  excitement. 

No  clew,  no  clew  for  several  hours,  during  which  a  hundn-d 
(no,  I'll  say  fifty)  men,  young  and  old,  were  scouring  the  country 
in  every  direction,  examining  trails,  ascending  hill-peaks,  looking 
for  tracks.  At  last  came  a  man,  riding  as  only  a  Spaniard  can 
ride,  tearing  up  the  valley  from  the  direction  of  Ventura,  —  Sau 
Bucna-Vontura,  Ventura  for  short. 

Who?  What  news'?  The  messenger  Juan,  returning  from  a 
sheep-camp  down  the  valley  in  the  gray  of  morning;  two  horses, 
seen  in  the  dim  light,  —  two  horses  and  throe  riders,  galloping 
fi»>rcely  westward  down  the  valley.  Three  horsemen?  Si  Scilor. 
Efpailoles  f  Si  Sefior,  hut  one  a  woman ;  and  he  produced  .n  hand- 
kerchief i)icked  up  on  the  road.  The  young  Don  snatched  it  fn»m 
Ids  hand,  examined  it,  touched  it  quickly  to  his  lips,  and,  with  a 
"graclaa  d  Dios,"  thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and  tightened  his 
pistol-belt. 

Thus  much  for  a  clew,  hut  many  precious  hours  lost.  Present- 
ly the  young  Don,  a  Machado,  Juan,  and  myself,  were  mountrd, 
and  spurring  down  the  valley.  Simmons  gave  way  to  me,  press- 
ing me  to  mount  his  horse  in  place  of  mine;  but  my  little  Diablo 
ha<l  stood  me  so  well,  that  I  would  not  dishonor  him  by  leaving 
him  behind  now,  when  there  Wiu»  possible  glory  ahead.  Juan  had 
nished  to  a  corral,  turned  loose  his  tired  beast,  cjiught  and 
mounted  another  —  a  vicious-looking  gray,  blind  of  one  eye  —  in 
quicker  time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  of  it.  We  f«)ur,  with  jiistols 
at  our  belts,  riding  lightly,  went  careering  down  the  valley. 

No  word  was  ."^iKiken.  The  men  seemed  to  know  everj-  trail, 
every  ford,  everj' landmark.  Their  eyes  were  everj-where:  they 
noted  every  sign  in  the  road  on  which  we  were  galloping.  But 
there  was  no  need  of  esi)ecial  caution;  for  here  were  the  plain 
marks  of  two  gall()ping  horses,  one  of  which  had  been  shod  only 
on  the  fore-feet,  and,  having  lost  one  of  those  shoes,  had  left  a 
sign,  not  easily  mistaken,  wherever  he  went 

Five  miles,  and  Juan  says,  '^  Arjui,  .^ic/Jr/r,"  pointing  to  some 
tre«'S  on  the  right;  and  explains  that  from  there  he  saw  the  flying 
horsemen  early  in  the  morning.  Heavens,  how  much  time  has 
been  lost ! 

Trails  lead  off  here  and  there  over  the  side-hills.  They  are  care- 
fully examined;  and  once  Juan  gives  a  great  grunt  of  satisfaction 
as  ho  sees  the  horse-tracks  leading  into  a  certain  trail.  He  speaks 
(the  young  Don  interprets  to  me)  as  we  take  up  this  trail:   "  J/uy 
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bumo.  Xo  chance  to  escape,  if  they  have  Uiken  this  trail,  hand- 
slide  In  mountains  blocked  up  trail.  Catch  them  surely,  If  they've 
gi>ne  this  way."  But,  as  he  finished  talkinu',  Juan  sheen-d  sud- 
denly to  the  left,  with  another  grunt.  The  villains  had  turned 
oil  here  for  a  mere  blind,  leaving  the  new  trail  on  a  bit  of  rocky 
ground,  and  returning  to  the  valley-mad  lower  down.  Cunning 
lliglit  this:  equally  cunning  pursuit:  .luan,  Argus-eyed. 

More  tniils,  more  blinds,  much  valuable  time  lost. 

Tcu  miles.  Dorses  breathihg  very  hard.  The  Don's  glorious 
black,  without  a  white  sjMjt  on  him,  save  a  star  in  liis  foreheal, 
Machadi)*s  sorrel,  Juiui's  ugly  gray,  my  little  nmn,  arc  dropping 
foam  from  their  mouths  as  they  nin.  We  dismount  by  a  cn^-k, 
throw  our  saddles  on  the  ground,  give  our  beasts  a  mouthful  of 
water,  walk  them  up  and  ih>wn  for  five  minutes,  saddle,  are  up 
and  away.  X<>t  much  mt-n-y  f<>r  hnr^-flttih  havi'  th«s«'  .spunianis, 
Wliy  should  they  have  In  a  chase  like  this,  with  fr»'sh  horws  at 
Ventura,  twenty  miles  ahead,  and  a  beautiful  girl  being  whisked 
away  from  her  l(»ver? 

Uy  Jove,  how  I  pitied  the  young  Don,  riding  with  his  lips 
pn'sscd  tinnly,  his  eyes  strained  ab<-ad  on  the  ntad,  spurs  now  and 
then  plunged  strongly  Into  tin-  sides  of  his  honk*!  It  was  a 
glorious  Bii;ht.  lie  liMjked  as  haiuKtme  as  a  picture;  but  It  was 
a  cruel  suspense  for  him. 

Santa  I'aula  r;iflon.  Can  th<'y  have  tied  u|»  its  steep  r<>ail.  and 
issued  into  the  (^)jai  Valley  alMive  ?  Another  blind,  another  «|uar- 
tor  of  an  liour  losL  Several  rootls  diverging  to  the  left  as  the 
valley  eomes  to  an  eud.  ^>evcral  roatls  leading  out  ufion  the  broad 
Colon  ia  lk;uu-ho. 

No,  they  have  kept  straight  on.  There  are  the  slngle-sluMl 
borsc  and  his  unshotl  mate,  their  signatures  distinct  in  the  sand 
and  gravel.  There  is  but  one  roa<l  for  them  now:  they  are  mak- 
ing for  Ventura. 

But  it  is  cruel  riding.  Tlie  sun  is  hot;  the  horses  are  dripping 
wet.  They  look  hagganl  and  woni  alreatly,  with  their  twenty- 
mile  jump.  Can  they  last  till  Ventura,  ten  miles  away  ?  A 
breeze  meets  us  as  we  moiuit  a  little  eminence,  and  siglit  Ven- 
tura, now  seven  miles  off.  Our  l>easts  feel  it:  they  are  crowded 
into  a  sharper  pace.  We  lift  our  hats,  and  cool  our  heads  with  iis 
breath. 

Many  tracks  as  we  enter  Ventura.  Xo  sign  of  the  single-shod 
horse.  Nobody  has  seen  the  flying  horsemen:  where  can  tli>  y 
have  gone?    The  beach!    And  Juau  and  Machado  dash  towards 
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the  ocean  abreast  of  the  little  town,  and  are  back  in  a  few  ino 
intnts.  Yes,  tracks  on  the  beach,  —  the  single-shod,  the  unshod. 
They  have  avoided  the  town,  and  wisely. 

Our  horses,  ourselves,  must  have  rest.  Thirty  miles  or  more 
from  the  start,  and  hardly  a  drawing  of  the  rein!  But  not  much 
rest. 

We  dash  up  to  the  Figueroas',  cousins  of  the  Machados.  "Wo 
turn  loose  our  horses:  they  are  washed  down;  buckets  of  water  are 
thrown  over  the  saddle-marks.  We  throw  ourselves  into  cliairs, 
all  except  the  young  Don,  who  pjvces  the  floor,  his  eyes  flashing 
w  ilh  excitement. 

A  half-hour,  three-quarters;  we  must  go.  I  must  have  a  new 
horse.  A  fiery,  long-bo<lied  beast,  redilish-sorrel,  witli  cream-col- 
ored mane  and  tail,  is  caui^ht  up  for  me.  They  call  him  a  paioviino, 
from  his  color;  a  restless,  forever-prancing  animal;  no  easy  matter 
to  ride  hiui. 

Away,  across  the  Ventura  River,  around  the  headland,  and  a 
road  of  thirty  miles,  —  half  on  the  bciU-h,  half  skirling  it  — sIicIcIk'S 
away  to  Santa  IJarbara,  whose  mission  we  already  see  against  Iho 
sky. 

We  are  on  the  beach,  following  the  tracks.  The  waves  have 
come  up,  and  Wiislud  them  away  in  places.  The  sun  is  setting. 
The  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  twenty  miles  away,  though  seeming 
but  five,  are  covered  with  purple  mist.  The  surf  is  breaking  on 
our  left :  our  horses  start  with  a  snort  as  the  shar|)  reports  come. 
There  has  b«H'n  astonn  at  sea.  The  steep  mountains  on  our  right, 
K-aving  only  a  narrow  ledge  for  the  roa<l  and  a  few  scattered  farm«, 
are  bright  with  sunset:  where  cauoiui  cut  into  them,  they  are  pur- 
jile  and  sombre  in  shadow. 

We  ride  still  without  a  word.  My  fresh  horse  plunges  and  cara- 
coles with  excitement:  he  dashes  ahead  of  the  rest,  lie  comes 
down  8tif[-legged.  But  I  am  not  the  greenhorn  that  I  was  six 
months  ago. 

lla!  the  smoke  of  a  small  steamer  on  the  southern  horizon, 
steaming  for  Santa  Barbara!  Don  Jose  looks  anxiously  at  it.  The 
flight  of  the  villains  is  well  timed.  If  they  can  reach  the  town,  and 
take  pass.age  on  this  steamer,  who  knows  where  they  may  go? 

But  can  they?  Shall  we  allow  Ihom?  I  tell  you,  Tom,  it  was 
worth  a  whole  lifetime  to  be  riding  along  the  beach  that  day,  w ith 
those  three  fellows,  neversaying  a  word,  but  riding  as  if  their  lives 
deiMjnded  on  it;  the  young  Don  glancing  over  his  slKJulder  at  the 
approaching  steamer,  all  three  leaning  forward  lightly  in  their  sad- 
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dies  aiiJ  riding  like  ceutaurs!  I  never  knew  any  thing  like  it 
before:  I  never  exi>ect  to  know  any  thing  like  it  again. 

Five  miles  out,  and  we  stop  and  cinch  up.  Steaincr  or  no 
steamer,  we  must  not  kill  our  horses,  or  be  left  on  the  sand  from 
a  shifting  cinch.  We  dismount,  and  throw  off  our  saddles  again. 
It  was  a  pieturcs<iuc  sight,  as  the  men  were  walking  tlieir  animals 
up  and  down  the  beach,  —  the  sea  and  the  stn-aming  sunsut  be- 
liind  them,  this  white  ll<H»rat  their  feet,  llu-ir  horses,  with  ^l^o^•JK'd 
Leads  ajid  heaving  sides,  walking  by  them. 

I'p  an«l  away  again,  ridini;  with  fre>ih  energy,  your  humble  ser- 
vant beginning  to  U-tl  thai  he  cannot  last  many  hours  at  this  pace, 
and  wishing  that  his  ;>a/omino  would  not  daneu  quite  so  much. 
But  I  would  have  died  before  I  would  have  given  up,  Tom,  though 
1  began  to  Uv\  vor>'  li^ht  about  tin-  head,  .and  Sore  all  over.  With- 
out the  light  meal  at  the  Figuero;is',  I  would  have  been  off  my 
liorse  long  ago.     It  is  terribly  wearing,  this  eontinual  gallop! 

I  felt  as  you  8;iy  you  did,  wla-n  you  were  saving  Mivs  Darby  in 
Fn-sh  I'otid,  you  know,  Tom.  I  was  bouiul  to  hold  on  till  I 
dropiic-d  off;  and,  when  I  thought  of  you  fellows,  I  tell  you  I  felt 
fre.'«hened  up  am;uingly,  and  as  gotMl  as  any  of  them.  IIow  I 
thought  of  you,  my  dear  Tom  I  And  how  y<*u  would  havo  enjoyed 
b«-ing  with  us!  The  sun  is  down,  :uid  the  short  <'alifornia  twilight 
merging  into  darkness. 

We  have  pjLssed  8<'venil  hf-wU  uuls.  Don  \all>jo  looks  inquir- 
ingly at  me.  I  sup[>ose  1  looki-d  pretty  well  usc-d  up,  but  1  an- 
Bweretl,  as  cheerfully  as  |M>8sible,  that  I  was  good  for  fifty  miles 
yet.  But,  Lord,  how  I  lied!  And  if  I  w:is  tirol,  how  much  more 
BO  must  bo  that  delicate  Sinorita,  bound  to  her  hors<>,  and  bi'ing 
ilrivi'n  ruighly  all  this  way  to  —  what?  S<»me  such  itlea  seemed 
to  pass  tlirough  the  young  Don's  head  and  mine  at  once,  as  ho 
l<M>ked  at  me  and  I  answered  his  liMik;  for  he  sniiknl, — oh,  such 
a  sad,  unhappy  smile!  —  and  dug  his  spurs  into  his  horse:  we  fol- 
lowetl  him  at  a  keener  jump. 

It  was  (|uite  d.ark,  we  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  horse- 
tracks,  the  smoke  of  the  steamer  was  entirely  out  of  sight,  when 
we  dashed  up  to  the  little  stage-station  at  a  pK-icc  called  lUncon. 
A  man  came  nmning  towards  us  as  we  neared  the  l<»w  house.  We 
]»uiied  our  pistols;  and  .Juan  was  on  the  point  of  firing,  when  the 
ntan  raised  his  hand,  and  we  found  him  to  be  the  stage-man  in 
charge,  McCloskey  by  name. 

He  si>oke  hurriedly  in  Spanish.  Juan  plunged  his  spurs  into 
Lis  horse,  and  was  forging  ahead,  when  Don  JoSe  called  liim  back. 
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A  few  wonls  to  liis  men,  which  T  did  not  catch,  and  the  young 
Don  led  the  way  eautiously  around  the  point  on  horseback,  we 
following  him.  Not  a  hundred  paces,  and  we  dash  ahead,  as 
fast  as  our  horses  will  carry  us,  towards  the  spot  where  a  light 
smoke  is  rising. 

They  are  there,  — one  man  leading  a  horse  to  the  creek,  another 
binding  a  woman  to  her  saddle  :  thoy  are  just  about  to  leave. 

We  almost  trample  them  under  foot.  Juan's  pistol  is  out,  and 
liis  buiji't  doing  its  work  with  the  man  by  the  Scfioritn,  in  (juioker 
time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it,  V|lule  the  other  rascal  falls  on  his 
knees,  and  bellows  for  mercy. 

It  was  all  done  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  like  a  flash,  and  I 
uever  shall  fon^et,  as  long  as  I  live,  the  table.iu  that  the  whole 
scene  made,  as  Machado  and  I  returned  to  the  group,  after  cap- 
turini;  the  l»elIowing  fellow,  —  Juan,  great  shaggy  Juan,  with  a  red 
han<lkerchi<f  binding  his  forehead,  and  liis  big  sombrero  pushed 
back  on  his  head,  standing  by  his  gray  horse,  and  looking  down 
upon  llie  man  dead  at  bis  feet  (he  must  have  tlied  instantly);  the 
young  Don  and  the  Sriioritn  in  each  other's  arms;  the  Don's  black 
horse,  flecked  with  foam,  standing  with  drooped  head  almost  over 
4he  two;  and  the  mounting  (ire  throwing  a  glow  over  the  whole, 
emphasizing  bits  of  color  here  and  there,  lighting  up  a.s  well  the 
crouching  prisoner  in  our  liands;  with  Machado,  my  handsome 
young  companion,  and  our  own  horses  following  us. 

I  tell  you  it  w.as  something  for  a  man  to  remember  for  a  life- 
time, 'I'om;  and  I  had  to  think  very  hard  to  believe  myself  the 
same  fellow  that  used  to  peg  about  Milton  anil  Cambridge  in 
such  a  civilized  way,  never  dreaming  that  a  little  bit  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  was  to  drop  down  before  me  some  day. 

But  if  this  all  seemed  wonderful,  and  seems  a  little  apocr>ph.al 
to  you,  (I  l)elieve  that's  (he  word,  eh?)  imagine  my  surjirise,  my 
perfect  horror-stricken  surprise,  when  I  went  forward  to  look  at 
the  man  dead  at  the  feel  of  Juan,  and  found  it  was  —  Tufton! 

Tom,  I  felt  as  weak  as  a  cat  when  I  saw  him.  I  turned  pale,  I 
must  have  turned  pale;  I  know  I  started  back  a  step;  and  Juan 
uttered  a  grunt  of  wonder  or  surprise. 

"  You  know  him?  "  asked  the  Don. 

"No,  yes,"  I  answered;  and  Juan,  who  knew  enough  English 
to  understanil  what  was  said,  uttered  another  suspicious  grunt, 
and  eyed  me  narrowly;  the  Don,  too,  did  not  appear  to  appreciate 
the  fact  of  my  being  at  all  acquainted  with  the  villain  who  had 
run  away  with  his  fianctc,  and  whom  we  had  been  chasing  all 
day  over  the  plains  and  shore. 
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I  didn't  like  the  situation,  I  assure  yon.  What  was  I  to  say  ? 
IIow  were  they  likely  to  receive  what  I  had  said?  Uow  were  they 
likely  to  look  ujton  lue,  who  had  confessed  that  I  know  the  man 
lying  dead  in  his  own  blood? 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  explained  to  the  young 
Don,  in  as  few  wonls  as  possil'le,  that  I  hail  known  Tuft  on  in  the 
east,  at  colk-ge  (the  Don  smiled);  that  he  h;ul  cruelly  injured  a 
dear  friend  of  mine  (that's  you,  old  boy);  Inul  Uttl  in  very  much 
the  same  way  as  this,  and  lliat  I  had  quite  unexpect*dly  como 
across  him  again  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Don  received  it  with  the 
l)olil«st  attention,  aiK>logiz«'d  for  seeming  to  notice  the  f.ict  of  my 
showing  suq)rise  at  the  sight  of  the  man,  and  explainetl  my  words 
to  the  rest;  Ju:ui  an.swering  with  his  usual  grunt  and  mutter,  tlio 
StilorUa  putting  out  her  snuill  hand  to  me,  and  saying  in  the 
sweetest  voice  that  I  ever  heanl,  Tom,  ''Mil  yracioM,  6't-Mur,"  and 
something  more  that  I  could  not  understand. 

1  sUimmered  and  bowed,  an<l  thought  what  a  fool  I  w;is  before 
young  women,  and  how  much  better  you  would  have  behaved  in 
the  emergency  (only  I'm  glad  it  was  not  you).  And  soon  the  Don 
lifted  tlje  young  S»  noriln  into  his  saddle,  and  we  followed  with 
the  horses  and  the  prisoner. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  oM  boy,  Tufton  was  burieil 
not  far  from  the  spot  when-  he  fell.  I  spare  you  deUiils;  but  it 
was  simply  horrible,  the  manner  of  liis  death.  I  put  a  simple 
Uttio  board  at  his  grave,  with  his  name  on  it.  Juan  was  sent 
back  immediately  to  Ciirry  wortl  to  the  pc<»ple  below  of  the  cap- 
ture. We  siMiit  the  ni:^hl  at  the  stage-station;  and  the  mxt 
morning  we  separ.ited,  Machado  driving  the  prisoner  Infore  him 
on  his  horse,  —  he  was  a  Mexican  of  the  lowest  tyi»e,  and  h;ul  lia«l 
some  trouble  with  oUl  M;u!hadci,  I  b<liev<-,  —  the  young  Don  and 
the  Seilurita  galloping  off  on  fresh  horsts,  aiid  your  humble  ser- 
vant coming  up  to  Santa  llarbara  Jistride  of  the  noblest  animal  I 
ever  mounted,  my  dear  boy,  —  the  Don's  glorious  black,  which  ho 
press<'d  u|>on  me,  and  which  I  had  already  coveted.  Machailo 
joins  me  here  to-murrow.  I  came  up  here  in  order  to  present  my 
letter  to  Judge  Hewelt,  the  only  Harvard  man  here,  but  find  him 
ou'  of  town. 

Did  you  know  that  many  of  the  high-bred  Castilians  arc 
purest  blondes,  Tom?  —  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and,  oh!  such  com- 
plexions'. Fact;  and  I  own  I  was  vastly  suq)rised  to  find  that  the 
dchorita  was  of  this  type  when  bimmous  and  I  made  our  first 
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call  at  the  Camulos.  You  can  imagine  what  a  strikiuij  picture 
the  two  must  make  together,  —  she,  with  hiT  fair  hair,  hlue  eyes, 
and  cheeks  showing  just  a  faint  bkish  continually;  the  young 
Dun,  with  hair,  eyes,  and  mustaches  black  as  night,  and  Buck  a 
way  of  Hashing  upon  you  in  surprise  or  anger! 

I  can  imagine  that  this  news  will  create  not  a  little  surprise 
among  the  follows  in  Cambridge, — to  wliom  make  my  kiiuh-st 
remembrances,  —  and  yet  I  fear  that  you  will  l»e  putting  me  down 
as  a  confirmed  romancer,  like  Kuddiman,  our  old  crony,  and  your 
present  bcle  noire.  It  is  too  true,  too  true,  my  dear  fellow ;  and 
for  proof  I  can  show  you  Tufton's  seal-ring  (which  you  fif  course 
romember,  —  the  one  with  the  sphinx  cut  in  it),  wliich  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  take  as  to  leave  it  for  Juan  and  the  rest.  I  saw 
that  nothing  else  w:xs  removed.  Poor  fellow!  I  thank  God  that 
it  was  Juan's  bullet,  and  not  mine! 

I  am  stojiping  with  the  Micheltorrenas,  the  swell  S))anish 
family  in  town;  and  I  shall  describe  their  picturesque  though 
rather  slow  modes  of  life  next  time.  Young  Machado  gave  me  a 
line  to  tliem  when  I  left  him  at  Rincon;  and  they  are  treating 
me  as  though  I  were  one  of  the  royal  family.  My  noble  steed, 
Don  Seliastian,  I  ean  see  tethered  in  a  neighluiring  held  ;  a  young 
Mieheltorrena  is  singing  a  jolly  little  Sitanish  song  lo  her  guitar 
in  the  corridor  by  the  court-yard;  and  if  I  only  had  some  such 
sympathetic  fellow  as  you,  Tom,  to  talk  to,  and  receive  my  enthu- 
siasm over  the  life  and  the  country  out  hen^,  I  should  be  quite 
hapj)y.  I  have  not  yet  delivered  my  letter  to  Judge  Hewett,  as 
I  believe  I  have  said  above. 

I5y-liy,  then,  for  a  wliile,  my  dear  fellow.  Kin<l  regard?,  as  I 
said  before,  and  for  yourself  the  undying  devotion  i>f 

Yours,  ever, 

Pen  HALLOW. 

You  might  perhaps  get  this  to  my  family,  if  you  can  conven- 
iently: it  will  save  my  writing  it  all  out  again  for  them;  and 
writing  is  such  a  bore  in  this  country,  where  every  thing  draws  a 
fellijw  out  of  doors.  Don't  fail  to  keep  your  promise  about  class 
day  and  commencement.  Make  your  account  as  full  as  possible, 
and  tell  me  all  the  gossip  that  you  can  collect.  Why,  class  elec- 
tions must  have  come  oS  by  tliis  time!  I  wonder  if  they  were 
as  stormy  as  usual.  You  must  write  me  a  full  account  of  them. 
I  wonder  what  mighty  honor  you  have  had  bestowed  on  you,  my 
boy.      They  w  ill  have  hard  work  to  decide  which  to  give  you,  I 
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fear,  you  devastating  fellow !    Perhaps  three  or  four  ofilcea  coui- 
biued.    By-by  again, 

Yours, 

Pk.v. 

*'  Talk  of  llurc  btin<;  no  romance  in  the  uinett'cnth 
century!"  extlaiini<l  Kuildiman,  in  a  proup  of  men 
retnrtiinj^  from  a  society  meeting,  this  letter  of  IJamin«'r- 
smith's  being  under  discussion.  '"There's  plenty  of  it, 
if  a  man  only  knows  where  to  find  it." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Freemantle  drow.sily.  '■  What's  her 
name  now,  Huil? " 

''O  gammon  I  "  answered  Kuddimxin,  "  I  wasn't  think- 
ing of  myself." 

*'  No:  somebody  else,  of  course.  It's  very  necessary, 
somebody  ebie,  if  a  man  would  have  a  romance,"  put  in 
AJIx'iuarle. 

'*  Some  men  don't  appreciate  any  thing  of  the  kind 
till  it's  shoved  down  their  throats,"  retorted  Rudiliman, 
tlie  quickly  appreciating. 

"  And  some  men  go  about  with  th«-ir  mouths  o|)en  |»e- 
rennially,  in  hoj)es  something  of  the  kind  will  drop  into 
them,"  adde<l  rinckney.  "  IJut  never  despair,  Ruci.  Your 
turn  w  ill  come  some  day  ;  and  you'll  |K>rhaps  be  able  to 
rescue  a  Senuritti,  or  a  '  goody,'  or  some  other  fair  creature, 
as  well  as  Penhallow.  lly  .Jove,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
been  on  that  ride  of  his  !  Mighty  exciting  it  must  have 
been — eh,  fellows?"  And  the  fellows  thought  it  was, 
and  all  college  thought  it  was.  It  was  talkt<l  about,  an<I 
gossiped  about ;  ami  Hammersmith's  former  history  wa.s 
again  brought  forward  for  discussion.  Would  the  Tufton 
imbroglio  never  be  entirely  forgotten?  Would  he  never 
hear  the  last  of  it?  The  tragic  end  of  poor  Tuflon,  too, 
who  had  figured  so  in  Cambridge  not  many  years  ago, 
made  a  profound  sensation  among  the  people  who  had 
known  him  in  all  his  splendor,  and  through  the  hall3 
where  his  sleek  presence  was  so  well  remembered. 
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How  it  should  make  a  man  pause  and  deliberate  in  his 
voyage  through  life,  —  the  thought  of  the  resurgent  mem- 
ories and  bitter  castawa}'  facts  that  will  rise  continually 
from  out  the  wreck  of  the  past,  whether  he  will  or  not ! 
How  they  return  to  strew  the  fair  shore  of  the  present 
with  ocean-.spurac  and  mocking  faces  that  make  one  shud- 
der at  their  swift  re-appearauce  !  Small  wonder  that  Cir- 
cumspection puts  on  its  glasses  more  and  more,  as  men 
advance  in  years,  when  ever}'  thought,  ever}'  new  rela- 
tion, ever}-  change  of  residence,  ever}'  casual  acquaint- 
ance even,  is  known  to  hold  the  possibiUty  of  a  life-long 
experience,  a  memory  that  can  never  quite  die  out,  bind- 
ing arms  that  never  lose  their  hokl,  but,  free  as  you  think 
you  are,  pull  you  back  remorselessly  into  the  dark  caverns 
of  the  past,  set  with  waning  lights. 

Hammersmith  could  not  but  be  powerfully  affected  by 
this  descriptive  and  dramatic  letter  of  I'enhallow's,  this 
tragic  death  of  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  to  imlnt- 
tcr  his  early  college-life,  sowing  thoughts  and  suspicions 
in  Ids  mind  that  could  never  be  quite  rooted  out.  He  did 
not  make  a  display  of  passing  the  letter  about:  it  was 
too  unhappy  an  exi>erience,  too  sad  a  death,  to  dwell 
upon.  He  showed  it  to  Goldie,  Pinckney,  and  one  or  two 
others :  he  would  have  liked  to  show  it  to  Breese  ;  but 
he  could  never  speak  to  him  again.  That  was  all  that  he 
ever  thought  nowadnys  of  his  relation  to  Breese  :  every 
thing  was  over ;  there  was  an  end  of  it.  A  Haimner- 
smith  does  not  go  about  reviving  deail  friendships,  mak- 
ing apologies,  retracting  words  that  have  been  said,  what- 
ever their  effect.  He  would  never  have  another  word 
with  him,  unless,  indeed,  his  oflicial  relation  to  Breese  as 
chief  marshal  on  class  day  should  retjuire.  How  little 
any  of  them  knew,  even  yet,  what  was  in  store  for  them  ! 

Such  an  adventure,  such  news,  however,  coukl  not 
remain    secret,   much    as    Hammersmith    might    desire 
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Well  as  liis  troubles  were  known  to  have  resulted  from 
association  with  this  same  Tiifton,  well  as  his  hatred  of 
gossip  was  understood,  \)Oot  Tom  was  subjected  to  a 
thousand  questions,  a  thousand  light  exclamations  from 
fair  friends  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  appreciated,  as 
he  never  had  done  before,  how  indissolubly  linked  all 
one's  acts  and  exiK'ricnccs  are  one  with  the  other,  alas 
for  unhapp}'  man ! 

"  You  arc  vcrj-  kind  never  to  hare  said  a  word  alKjut 
this  Tullon  news,  Miss  Darby,"  said  Ilammersmilh  at  a 
musical  party  at  Mrs.  Fayerweather's  in  early  spring. 
"  Have  you  heanl  it?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  heanl  of  it,"  she  answered.  "  But  I  thought 
yon  were  pro)»ably  bored  to  death  already  about  it ;  and  I 
kiHW  it  could  not  be  a  pleasant  uu-mor}'  for  you." 

"  1  wish  others  were  as  considerate,"  said  Hammer- 
smith. "  Penhallow  seems  to  have  had  a  very  exciting 
time  of  it, — his  young  Don,  and  the  /Senorita,  and  Iho 
rest.  California  must  have  a  very  stimulating  clfect  on 
the  imagination,  don't  you  think?" 

"  I'erhaps  so.  I've  been  reailing  a  goo<l  deal  about 
California  lately,  —  ever)-  thing  that  I  can  lay  hands  on; 
but  there's  so  little  written  about  it !  almost  nothing. 
Life  must  be  very  delightful  out  there,  csjx.*ciall3-  where 
Mr.  Penhallow  is.  The  chmatc  is  jKrfect,  I  understand, 
and  every  tiling  must  be  so  fresh  and  novel !  Here,  ah, 
how  commonplace  ever}"  thing  is !  I  had  almost  said, 
everylKxly.  You  can  abv.iys  tell  beforehand  what  any 
one  is  going  to  say  to  you.  You  can  always  tell  what 
jou're  going  to  do  from  day  to  day.  It  must  be  fa.sci- 
nating  to  live  such  a  wild  life.  If  I  were  a  man,  I  would 
never  be  content  till  I  could  strike  out  in  some  new  land, 
with  ever}'  thing  initamed  and  strange  about  mc.  I  hate 
all  this  tiresome  life  !     I  hate  ix?oplc  so !  " 

'' Why,  Miss  Darby!"    Hammersmith  began;  and  no 
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one  can  tell  how  the  world's  history  might  have  been 
altered,  from  that  evening  on,  if  Mr.  Bcauclcrk,  a  ^oung 
English  tutor  just  arrived  in  Cambridge,  had  not  come  up 
to  summon  ^liss  Darb}'  to  the  piano,  wlierc  she  was 
needed  in  a  trio,  and  prevented  Hammersmith  from  finish- 
ing his  sentence. 

lie  had  no  opportunit}'  of  uninterrupted  conversation 
with  her  again  that  evening.  Before  another  occasion 
olfered,  while  he  was  still,  in  moments  of  reflection,  pon- 
dering and  wondering  over  that  frank  speech  of  hers,  and 
the  mood  that  could  have  allowed  it,  events  transpired 
which  in  a  measure  explained  it, — events  which  not  only 
explained  it,  but  made  Mr.  Tom's  own  course  more  easy 
and  more  dillicult  at  the  same  time. 
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CIIAITKR   XXVII. 

WAK-N0Tt:3    AM)    OTIIKK    SUIIPRISES. 
"  .\  blow  from  the  hand  of  t»T  wo  luve  la  as  ■wwt  m  raUlns."— Arabio 

PboV  KUB. 

"  Eo,  nequo  ut  noctu  Iter  fadontc*  infc«t«n, 
Bc-d  amo ;  pulcruin  autvm  e«t  amantcm  in  amorc  ■4)uTaLre.'*  —  Dion. 

STL'DKNTS  had  been  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war  in 
the  South  for  many  months  now,  bidiling  goo4l-l)y 
to  the  i)eaceful  scenes  where  tlieir  young  lives  had  been 
nurtiire-d. 

IMnekuey,  chivalric  Pinekncy,  Trimble,  many  Southern- 
ers from  the  dilferent  schools  of  the  university,  had  long 
ago  lell,  to  cast  their  lot  with  their  families  and  their  kin- 
dri'd.  IJreese,  GoUlie,  Curtis,  ver}'  niany  of  Hammer- 
smith's class,  were  going  or  alx)Ut  to  go ;  aud  Tom  him- 
self, eager,  imiK'tuous  Tom,  wouM  have  been  among  the 
foremost  to  set  out,  months  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  tho 
extremely  delicate  state  of  his  mother's  health,  of  wliich 
his  sweet  young  sister  Mabel  kept  him  duly  informed. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  she  is  worse  than  she  is,  dear 
Tom,"  Miss  Mabel  had  written  in  one  of  her  letters.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  she  will  be  quite  strong  again  liy  your  class- 
day.  She  talks  of  you  very,  very  often,  hoi)es  you  are 
sroiuii  to  CTaduate  with  high  honors  in  vour  class ;  and  I 
l)eg  you,  Tom,  as  you  love  her,  not  to  think  of  going  olf 
at  present.  If  the  war  is  not  over  when  you  graduate, 
as  we  c<:)nfidentl3-  ho^Mi  it  may  be,  perhaps  she  may  feel 
difrerenth" ;  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  stronger,  aud  better 
able  to  bear  your  going. 
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"  I  am  coming  on  to  Miss  Davb^-'s  in  the  end  of  ^lay, 
dear  Tuni :  are  you  glad?  ^lother  is  to  stay  at  auntie's 
till  3our  class-da}-  week  (that  is,  if  she  is  well  enough  ; 
of  course  I  shall  not  leave  her  if  she  is  not)  ;  and  unelc 
Ga}-tou  is  to  come  on  and  get  her  in  time  for  the  great 
day.     Oh,  what  a  nice  time  we  shall  have,  Tom  dear  !  " 

It  was  while  returning  from  a  large  mass-meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Camljridge,  where  imi)assioned  speeches  had 
been  made,  and  the  war-spirit  aroused  to  an  extraordi- 
nar}'  degree,  that  Hammersmith,  his  mind  full  of  the  elo- 
quence that  he  had  just  heard,  and  yet  busy  with  the 
thought  of  this  anxious  news  from  home,  was  overtaken 
and  passetl  by  Breese,  walking  rapidly,  as  usual. 

Breese  turned  after  passing,  and  waited  fur  Tom  to 
come  up.     He  did  not  hold  out  his  hand,  but  said  quiet- 

"Hammersmith,  perhaps  I'm  committing  an  imperti- 
nence ;  but  this  is  not  a  time  for  small  feehngs  to  separate 
l)c(>l»lo.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  ]\Iay  I  walk  with  you? 
"Will  you  come  up  to  my  rooms?  " 

"As  you  will,"  answered  Hammersmith;  and  they 
walked  in  silence  to  Brecse's  quarters,  —  Ilanunersmith 
imich  softened  in  spirit  b}'  the  news  from  home,  the  ex- 
citement roused  l)y  the  evening's  speeches,  and  the  feel- 
ing, that,  anxious  as  he  might  be  to  go  to  the  war,  his  dul}' 
to  his  mother  ri-quired  that  he  should  al)andon  the  idea, 
for  the  present  at  least,  and  see  his  friends  depart  without 
him ;  Breese  (juiet  and  sul)dued  from  quite  a  diderent 
reason,  and  from  the  effect  of  a  sudden  resolve  that  he  hud 
made  that  very  evening,  at  the  meeting. 

"Hammersmith,"  said  Breese,  when  they  had  entered 
his  rooms,  —  the  first  time  for  Tom  since  their  midnight 
quanel,  —  "I'm  going  to  the  war  on  Monday,  and  I 
couldn't  go  without  seeing  you  again." 
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"By  Jove  !  I  wish  I  might  say  the  same  :  I  wish  T  were 
going!"  respontk'd  Hammersmith  (.'norgclically  ;  and  ho 
cxphiined  his  situation. 

*'  You  arc  right,  entirely  right,"  said  Breese.  "  But  I 
am  differently  situated  :  I  have  nolKxly  depending  on  me, 
nolKxly  to  care  whether  I  fall  or  not."  Ami  he  stopj)cd 
a  moment,  while  Tom  ltx>ked  up  in  suq)rise  at  hin  words. 

"  Ilammersmitli,  if  a  man  loves  a  woman  and  can't  win 
her,  is  it  a  manly  way  to  go  moping  alvout,  cursing  tho 
world  in  general,  and  young  women  in  partieular?  " 

"By  Jove!"  exelainuHl  Tom.  •  I  don't  know  what 
in  thunder  yon  are  driving  at ;  hut  I  don't  see  what  my 
affairs  have  got  to  do  with  your  going  to  the  war; 
and"  — 

"  Panlon  me,  panlon  me!"  answered  Breese.  "I'm 
talking  of  mwilf,  I'm  talking  of  myself,  Ilannnersmith. 
Don't  think  that  I  would  he  guilty  of  such  an  impertinenco 
as  alhuling  to  affairs  of  your  own  in  this  connection  !  I 
mean  myself;  and  that's  what  I  want  to  tell  you  alnjut. 
I  am  not  engaginl  to  Miss  Darhy.  Hammersmith.  I  never 
have  iK'cn,  and  I  now  never  ex[)ect  to  l»e." 

"  numder !  "  was  Tom's  only  answer. 

"You  may  well  sa}'  so,"  said  Breese.  •  IVohahly 
more  jKH^ple  than  yourself  would  saj'  the  some,  with  a 
different  exchunation  i)crhaps.  But  it  is  not  my  fault  or 
hers  that  reix)rts  of  our  engagement  have  gotten  al»out. 

"  Now,  Hammersmith,  you  and  I  are  not  the  men  to 
whine  about  our  misfortunes.  I  know  that  well  enough. 
You  know  it  well  enough.  So  that  I've  not  asked  you 
up  here  for  the  j)urposc  of  jwuring  my  sorrows  into 
your  ear,  as  I  understand  Rudiliman  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing  '  — 

"  Oh,  hang  Ruddiman  !  "  said  Tom. 

"  Yes,  yes,  hang  him,  say  I !  Nor  have  I  any  apologj' 
to  make  for  an}'  words  that  I  may  have  sjwkeu  to  3  ou  iu 
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this  room  several  months  ago.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  any 
apology :  I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  ajwlog}-  myself. 
But  I  have  been  thinking,  all  these  weeks,  over  that  mis- 
erable evening's  work  ;  and  I'm  convinced  not  onl}-  that 
you  received  a  wrong  impression  from  mj-  words  at  the 
time,  but  that  I  would  be  a  mean  coward  and  a  sneak,  if 
I  went  off  to  the  war,  and  did  not  tr}'  to  undo  their  ill 
effect,  —  to  ex])lain  to  j'ou  how  I  spoke  as  I  did. 

"  Two  evenings  before  we  quaiTclled  in  this  room,  I 
had  offered  myself  to  I^Iiss  Darb}-,  and  she  had  refused 
me. 

"  I  do  not  need  to  go  back  of  that  evening.  Hammer- 
smith, in  talking  to  you,  who  know  ni}-  coUoge-liistory 
better  than  any  man  in  tlie  chiss.  You  know  that  I  would 
never  talk  to  another  man  in  all  the  world  as  I  am  talk- 
ing to  j'ou.  I  do  not  need  to  go  back  to  those  earlier 
times,  when  wc  used  to  discuss  cxory  thing  under  the  sun, 
and  bc3ond  the  sun,  or  to  say  any  thing  about  my  strict 
and  settled  views  about  various  matters. 

"  You  know  how  finn  I  was  in  rfty  determination  never 
to  go  into  society.  You  know  how  our  half-plnyful  dis- 
cussions on  the  sultject  ended  ;  how  30U  carried  the  day  ; 
(though  I  never  ilreametl  how  it  would  all  turn  out.  Heaven 
knows  !)  how  I  went  out  again  and  again  and  again  —  and 
liow  did  it  all  end?  My  God,  how  did  it  all  end?  "  and 
the  strong  man  arose,  and  paced  the  room  in  agitation  ; 
while  Hammersmith's  mind  was  filled  with  strange,  con- 
fusing thoughts, — wonder,  pity,  remorse,  cxi>eclancy, 
fear. 

"  Mount  Desert  came  on.  You  know  about  that,  and 
how  that  infernal  Ruddiman  thought  fit  to  spread  a  thou- 
sand rumors  and  a  thousand  exaggerated  reports  about 
us,  — about  Miss  Darb}'  and  me.  I  would  have  throttled 
liim  long  ago  if  Miss  Darb}-  had  allowed  me,  and  if  it 
would  not  liave  caused  an  unpleasant  scandal  and  pul> 
licily. 
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*'  I  do  no  more  than  allude  to  these  things,  though : 
you  know  them  ;  I  know  them.  You  know  tliat  a  young 
woman  never  once  entered ,  into  m\'  scheme  of  life  as  we 
used  to  talk  about  it ;  3  ou  know  now  that  my  firm-set 
plans  were  all  upset,  —  that  I  love<l  Miss  Darl>y,  struggle 
against  it  as  I  might,  and  that  I  have  failed  to  make  her 
love  me  in  return. 

'*  Now,  this  is  all  alx)ut  myself,  Hammersmith,  about 
my  own  personal  matters  ;  and  I  certainly  would  not  have 
asked  to  have  this  talk  with  you  if  there  were  not  some- 
thing else. 

"  1  feel  that  you  will  pardon  me,  I  know  tliat  you  will 
not  fly  out  at  me.  Heaven  knows  how  I  have  struggled 
with  myself  to  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  this 
emergency  !  If  you  knew  it,  and  how  I  hate  to  med«lle 
with  otlier  jieoplu's  business,  you  would  appreciate  my 
motives  ;  and  I  feel  that  yc^u  can. 

"  As  I  started  out  with  saying,  if  a  mjin  loves  a  woman 
tnily  and  deeply,  antl  fails  to  win  her,  is  he  any  thing  but 
a  weakling  to  go  about  abusing  her,  or  himself,  or  the 
universe  in  genenU?  Is  he  any  thing  but  a  coward  to  go 
and  shoot  himself,  or  butt  his  brains  out  against  a  wall? 

"  If  he  does  that,  does  it  not  show  that  his  was  on)}'  a 
selfish,  savage  love,  —  the  love  of  a  \K>y,  who  goes  alxjiit 
making  faivs,  and  sulking,  when  a  l>oy-rival  cuts  him  out? 
If  a  man  really  loves  a  woman,  does  he  not  desire  her 
I^erfect  happiness,  her  absolute  satisfaction,  as  far  as  earth 
can  give  it?  I  think  so.  And  if  he  finds  at  last,  strive 
as  he  may,  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  make  her  happy,  that 
she  looks  to  somel)ody  else,  ought  he  not  to  step  aside, 
and  pray  Gotl  that  she  may  be  happy  with  that  other 
person?  I  think  so;  and  I  l)eUevo  you  think  so  too, 
Hammersmith. 

"Miss  Darby  does  not  love  me:  she  loves  you  No, 
no :  don't  tell  me  anj-  thing  about  it !     I  beg,  above  all 
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things,  that  3'ou  will  not  say  a  woixl  of  your  own  feelings. 
I  would  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  brought  you  up  here, 
and,  even  b}'  inference,  drew  jour  feehngs  from  j-ou.  Be- 
lieve me,  Hammersmith,  I  am  doing  a  thing  that  cuts  me 
to  the  quick,  —  a  thing  that  Miss  Darby  herself  might 
never  forgive  me  for,  liut  which,  as  I  have  asked  Heaven's 
guidance,  I  cannot  refrain  from  doing. 

"  Don't  ask  me  how  I  know  it !  I  know  that  you  will 
not.  Don't  ask  me  wliy  we  did  not  deny  the  report  of 
our  engagement !  Both  those  arc  things  verj'  difDcult  to 
answer.  But  I  know  that  she  loves  30U.  I  know  it  from 
every  word  and  look  and  action  of  hers,  when  your  name 
is  mentioned,  or  when  you  are  near  yourself.  I  knew  it 
at  the  end  of  sophomore  year,  when  I  went  to  see  her 
father  about  3'our  suspension." 

"  You  went  to  see  her  father !  "  said  Tom  in  suri>rise. 

"Yes,"  answered  Brecse,  and  explained  his  connec- 
tion with  the  matter, — how  he  had  met  the  father  ami 
daughter  in  the  professor's  library,  had  an  earnest  talk 
with  them  on  the  subject,  and  finally  had  gone  to  presi- 
dent Dummer  and  others  to  intercede  for  him. 

"  "Well,"  said  Tom,  "  I  thought  I  knew  all  the  particu- 
lars of  that  affair  by  this  time  ;  but  it  seems  I  was  mis- 
taken. And  I  have  to  thanlv  30U  again,  Breese,  as  I  do 
most  heartily."  And  Tom  wandered  back,  in  his  memory, 
over  the  old  imbroglio  and  Miss  Darby's  connection  with 
it,  and  all  the  little  facts  that  had  come  out  since. 

"And  about  dcnjing  the  report  of  the  engagement," 
continued  Breese:  "you  know,  as  well  as  I,  why  she 
would  not  allow  it.  That's  one  thing  about  Miss  Darby 
that  I  never  could  quite  understand. 

"  Then  she  went  away  to  New  York  for  a  month,  after 
that  night  and  mj-  rejection  ;  and  all  this  war-fever  broko 
out ;  and  you  deserted  Cambridge  society-  almost  entirel}- : 
and  so  matters  have  slipped  along  till  now. 
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*'  Now  do  you  sec  a  little  ])ottor  how  it  all  is?  I  loved 
Iior;  I  love  her  3et, — (lod  knows  how  inuih  !  I  desiro 
her  ix?rfect  happiness  above  any  one  thin<^  tliat  I  desire  ou 
earth,  and  would  do  any  thing,  yes,  any  thing  to-day,  to 
assure  it.  She  does  not  love  me,  Imt  8omeho<ly  else.  I 
call  that  other  person  to  me,  swallow  my  pride,  tell  him 
what  I  know,  loave  the  rost  to  him. 

"Now  you  ean  umh-rstand.  Hammersmith,  somewhat 
how  I  fi'lt  that  evening  when  you  hurst  in  upon  me  after 
your  great  day  at  erieket.  I  had  just  K'en  thrown  over 
by  her;  my  mind  was  still  busy  with  her, — as  it  is  to- 
niglit,  and  has  been  for  months,  —  and  I  could  not  K-ar 
the  idea  of  anybo<Iy  taking  her  name  for  a  toast  in  so 
light  a  way." 

*•  Yes,"  said  Hammersmith  ;  "  and  I  hatl  no  right  to  do 
if.  Hut  I  IkuI  bi<ii  at  a  supjH>r  at  Kmt's;  I  was  flushed 
with  my  sueetss  in  cricket:  and  the  fact  is,  I  was  dcsjKT- 
atc  (if  you  nuist  know  it)  to  find  out  how  you  8too<l." 

"Well,  well,  it's  all  past  now,"  answcrtnl  IJreese,  with 
n  wave  of  his  hand. 

"Not  all,"  said  Hammersmith;  "for  I  have  still  to 
offer  you  my  hand,  Ilreesc,  and  ask  that  you  will  tr}' 
to  forget  all  that  wretched  evening's  work."  An<l  the  two 
men  stotnl  again  under  the  gasUght,  grasping  hands  this 
time  with  the  hearty  grii)  common  to  each  of  them,  and 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes  with  (piit*-  a  dilferent  look 
from  that  of  the  bitter  midnight  many  weeks  ago. 

Far  into  the  night,  with  the  thought  of  this  woman 
iH'tween  them,  they  sat,  n(»t  alluding  again  to  the  subject, 
1  ut  talking,  as  they  h.nd  not  talked  tor  months,  of  their  col- 
lege-life,  tluir  future  i>lans  now  so  rudely  broken  in  uj)on, 
and  the  grand  call  that  their  country  was  making  ui>on 
their  manhood.  But  the  thought  of  this  woman,  beloved 
of  both,  was  there  between  them  ;  and  then,  as  in  the  few 
days  of  Dreese's  delay  in  getting  away,  it  bound  the  two 
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together  in  a  manner  difficult  to  describe.  It  came  as 
the  crowning  consecration  to  Breese's  self-sacriflcc,  and 
■was  regarded  by  Hammersmith  in  the  light  of  a  precious 
legac3',  very  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  much  involved, 
so  f(X)lish  and  arrogant  and  snobbish  had  he  been  for 
months,  and  so  neglectful  of  his  good  Cambridge  friends, 
—  of  none  more  so  than  of  Miss  Darb3'. 

80,  for  the  three  days  or  more  of  lireese's  sta}',  the  two 
re-united  friends  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  together ; 
and  :ill  their  long  walks  and  talks  were  eloquent  of  one 
young  woman,  though  the^-  said  never  a  word  about  her. 

And  when,  on  Monday,  Brcese  and  Farlc}',  Curtis  and 
^Vingate  and  others,  went  olT  to  the  war  in  the  same  com- 
jtnny.  amid  t lie  cheers  and  blessings  of  their  classmates, 
who  had  flocked  to  Boston  in  crowds  to  see  them  start, 
Breesc  seemed  to  all  the  rest  to  be  about  the  hai)piest  fel- 
low on  the  face  of  the  earlli,  —  beloved  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  head  scholar  of  his  class,  and  marching  forth  lo 
further  glory  among  guns  and  trumpets  and  l)attle-flags. 
Tom  alone  knew  what  heaviness  there  was  at  the  poor  fd- 
l<jw's  heart,  how  gj-andly  he  tried  to  conceal  it,  and  thank 
God  in  the  very  midst  of  his  grief.  And  Tom  went  I»ack 
to  Cambriilge,  strange  ly  strengthened  in  his  mind  l>y  the 
thought  that  the  world  contained  such  a  patient,  wholc- 
.souled,  noble  fellow- as  Breese,  who  could  carry  himself 
as  he  had  carried  himself  in  this  matter,  sinking  all 
thought  of  himself  in  his  great  desire  for  Miss  Darby's 
happiness,  and  daring  to  tell  the  truth  to  Ilammersmitli 
as  fearlessly,  with  as  much  tact,  as  he  had  done. 

When  he  was  leaving,  and  his  classmates  were  bidding 
biiu  heart}-  good-b^-s,  he  had  alluded  for  once  onl}-  to  the 
old  subject,  taking  Tom  aside  a  bit,  and  saying, — 

"You  will  write  to  me  now  and  then.  Hammersmith? 
And — you  will  tell  me  how  she  is?  and  the  college 
news  r ' ' 
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"That  I  will,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Hammersmith. 
*'  Depend  uiwn  it !  And  I  shall  be  with  you  the  moment 
I  graduate,  if  it  is  a  jKissihle  tiling.  Jove,  how  I  wit^h  I 
were  going  now  !  " 

"  Goil  liless  you  !  "  said  Breese  ;  and  the  dnnns  rolled, 
Brecse  stepped  baek  into  the  ranks,  and,  with  a  tremen- 
dous chonis  of  cheers  from  the  students  at  hand,  he  was 
otf,  with  liis  face  to  duty,  his  heart  and  life  consecrate<l  to 
nohle  daring.  And  Hammersmith  and  the  others  went 
back  to  Cajnbridge,  restless,  and  longing  for  their  day  of 
graduation  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

inSS    DAKBT   AND   MK.    TOM   ON   TUEIR   HIGH   HOUSES. 

"  Qute  BccuU  Bunt  dcflcri  magia  quaro  dcfcndl  possunt."  —  Tacitus. 

"  I  flntl  she  loves  him  much  because  she  hides  it : 
Love  teaches  cunning,  even  to  Innocence."  —  Dbtdkn. 

"  Fooles  In  love's  coliedge 
Have  furrc  more  Knowledge 
To  Ueadf  a  woman  over 
Than  a  neate  prnilng  lover."  —  John  Ltxt,  Mother  BombU. 

IF  there  be  an}-  youiij^  rcnder.s,  any  ver}-  joiing  readers, 
who  have  followed  the  Itiography  of  Hammersmith  as 
far  as  this,  they  will  probably  exclaim,  at  this  point  in  his 
history,  "  Now  I  hope  Hammersmith  will  not  be  foolish 
any  longer  !  IJreese  is  out  of  the  way  ;  the  coast  is  clear  : 
if  Mr.  Tom  loves  her,  why  doesn't  he  go  up  boldly  and 
tell  her  so?" 

Very  natural  question,  very  natural  interest  in  Haui- 
mersmith's  behalf.  As  his  biographer,  i)crmit  me  to 
thank  you  for  desiring  expedition  and  success  for  tho 
young  fellow. 

But,  bless  me  !  do  we  all  march  bravely  up  and  declare 
ourselves  to  the  girls  we  love  ?  Are  we  always  sure  just 
when  we  love  them?  And  do  you  forget,  that,  for  long 
months  now,  Hammersmith  had  lieen  shunning  the  Cam- 
bridure  social  world  with  a  remarkable  fatuity,  occasional- 
ly  descending  upon  it  with  a  patronizing  air  that  was 
worse  than  absence,  and  imagining,  with  that  adorable 
perversity  of  youth  before  alluded  to,  that  he  was  utterly 
blase  and  misanthropic,  no  longer  fit  company  for  the  en- 
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tbusiastic  folk  of  the  university  town  ?  "Would  you  have 
a  man  return  to  a  young  woman  whom  he  has  treated 
with  distinguished  neglect,  and  say,  -'  I  have  been  trying 
to  amuse  myself  with  the  gay  world  ;  but  1  find  it's  all 
emptiness  and  mockery,  and  I  don't  seem  to  care  for  any- 
iKxly  or  any  thing !  I  haven't  much  spirit  or  enthusiasm 
left,  but,  such  as  I  am,  behold  me  !  I  haven't  tn'ated  you 
very  well,  to  be  sure  ;  but  you  used  to  be  my  gocnl  friend 
in  our  younger  days,  when  we  were  both  very  verdant : 
will  you  be  sometlung  lu-anr  to  me  now?"  Bless  me! 
Would  you  have  a  young  woman  subjectetl  to  Ruch  an  in- 
sult as  this?  Would  you  have  her  treatc<l  as  Miss  Darby 
had  been  tnated  for  montlis,  and  exi)Oct  her  to  receive 
the  rei)entant  Ilanunersmith  with  oinn  arms  so  soon  as 
he  chosi-  to  return  to  her?  Ih-aven  forbid  !  And  you  aro 
vastly  mistaken  in  Miss  Darby,  if  you  imagine  that  sho 
wou hi  have  been  other  than  higlily  incensetl  at  Ilammcr- 
smitli,  or  lircesc,  or  anylnMly,  who  should  dare  to  play 
fast  and  loose  in  such  a  way  with  her  feelings.  You  aro 
vastly  mistaken  in  Hammersmith,  if  you  can  think  him 
guilty  of  such  an  imiM-rtinenct^. 

The  closing  weeks  of  his  college-course,  the  frequent 
meetings  of  his  classmates,  his  relation  as  chief  marshal 
to  the  various  coimuittees  and  arrangements  incident 
to  graduation,  the  severe  class-work  preparatory  to  tiic 
final  examinations,  and,  al)Ovc  all,  the  kindling  war-spirit 
which  drew  the  young  men  more  and  more  together  as 
the  time  for  their  own  participation  in  the  struggle  came 
near,  —  all  these  things,  as  well  as  the  startling  revelation 
of  lireese,  with,  perhaps,  a  nuance  of  disgust  at  his  own 
frivolous  life  of  the  past  winter,  conspired  to  attract 
Hammersmith  to  Cambridge  the  more,  and  to  break  up 
the  clouds  that  had  gathered  in  lus  sk}-. 

That  awful  official,  the  class  secretary,  was  abroad, 
requesting  his  classmates'  biographies,  their  plans  in  life, 
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their  religious  faith,  and  everj"  minutest  fact  in  their  his- 
tor}-,  from  the  size  of  their  biceps  to  the  names  of  their 
maternal  grandmotliers  of  the  fillieth  remove.  The  class- 
song,  written  b}'  Pinckuc}'  —  poor  Pincknej  !  —  before  he 
went  away,  was  in  active  rehearsal  in  upper  Harvard  Hall, 
whence  its  swelling  cliorus  came  forth  into  the  night-air 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  adding  a  pensive  refrain  to  the 
musings  of  under-classmen  gathered  in  their  rooms  about 
the  quadrangle,  and  drawing  the  thoughts  of  the  singers 
more  and  more  to  the  final  day  of  festi\ity  and  college 
entertainment,  when  this  joyous  song  was  to  be  given. 
The  various  societies,  —  Hasty  Pudding,  O.  K.,  iS'atural 
History,  Glee  Club,  Pierian  Sociality,  <h.  U.  A".,  and  others, 

—  various  club-tables  and  congenial  "entries"  of  men, 
the  Eleven,  the  'Varsity,  the  college-buildings,  the  faculty, 
the  doughty  "  goodies  "  and  skips,  all  were  being  photo- 
graphed b}'  the  class  photographer.  The  class-day  com- 
mittee was  busily  engaged  preparing  for  the  abundant 
good  time  of  that  day.  Men  were  already  deciding  upon 
the  jdace  and  style  of  their  "  spreads,"  —  some  in  sets, 
some  few  by  themselves.  Albemarle,  who  had  been  chosen 
orator  in  lireesc's  place,  was  preparing  his  class-day  ora- 
tion. Oliver,  who  had  succeeded  Trimble  as  ix)et,  was 
reailing  extracts  of  his  poem  occasionally  to  Hanuncr- 
smith  and  others.  Letters  were  coming  from  Breese  and 
the  rest  at  the  seat  of  war  in  Virginia. 

How  could  Mr.  Tom,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  tender 
associations  pointing  to  their  day  of  graduation  auil  the 
time  when  they  were  to  leave  these  dear  old  scenes  forever, 

—  how  could  he  do  other  than  forget  all  that  was  bitter 
in  the  past?  above  all,  forget  the  silly  nle  that  he  had 
assumed  so  gi-andly  during  the  winter,  and  be  himself 
again?  How  could  he  fail  to  be  affected  by  all  the  crowd- 
ing thoughts  and  hopes  which  these  final  preparations 
aroused,  and  to  be  filled  with  infinite  tenderness  for  all 
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the  old  phices  aiul  haunts  of  the  univei-sity,  and  all  the 
people  in  any  wa}-  plcasurably  associated  with  them? 
That  man's  spirit  must  be  indeed  bitter,  or  his  joung  lite 
indeed  hopeless,  who  can  be  otherwise  than  i)leasantly, 
pensively,  and  regretfully  moved  by  these  closing  weeks 
of  his  college-life  which  Hammersmith  is  now  passing 
through. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  describe  the  various  occasions 
on  which  Tom  and  liliss  Darby  were  brought  together  at 
tliis  period,  before  the  arrival  of  Miss  Mabel  Hammer- 
smith ;  how  they  rode  together  <K-casionally,  with  ft 
strange  sort  of  silence  between  them  now  and  then  ;  how 
they  talked  of  books  and  people,  the  war,  the  approach- 
ing class-day,  and  the  thousand  ami  one  things  that  form 
the  subject  of  young  jH^jple's  learnetl  discussions  ;  how 
Tom  now  and  then  accompaniitl  Miss  Darby  to  a  small 
chiMren's  charity-hospital  not  far  from  Harvanl  Square, 
which  Miss  Fayer>veather,  Miss  Summerdale,  and  she 
were  largely  instrumental  in  supiMirtiiig  ;  and  h<nv  pleas- 
ant it  was  to  Tom  to  feel  himself  slipping  baek  to  his 
former  sensible  Ufe,  and  intimacy  with  hisgfHxl  ("anibridge 
ft-iends. 

"  Well,  I  declare.  Miss  Darby,"  said  he  one  afternoon, 
as  they  tame  out  of  the  little  hospital,  where  he  had  l)ecn 
greatly  alfectcd  by  the  sight  of  the  patient  young  sufferers, 
with  Miss  Darby  moving  among  them  like  some  divine 
messenger,  followed  continually  by  their  loving  looks,  "  I 
think  it's  wonderfully  sweet  in  you  to  give  so  much  time 
to  those  little  beggars !  I'll  no  idea  that  you  had  such 
an  army  of  worshipi)ers  !  " 

"  No?  "  she  said.  ••  It  is  the  greatest  comfort  in  the 
world  !  They  are  so  sweet,  and  so  thankful  for  everj-  thing 
that  is  done  for  them !  It  is  a  jxTfect  rest  to  go  and  see 
them.  I  sometimes  think  that  I  am  only  intended  to  take 
care  of  such  castaways  and  invalitls  as  those.     They  seem 
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to  ai>preciate  kindness  so  much  better  than  well  people, 
don't  you  think?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Tom,  "  they  do  certainly.  I  never  saw- 
such  glorified  looks  in  m}'  life  as  they  gave  when  you 
went  around  among  them." 

"Poor  little  innocents!  Didn't  5'ou  enjoy  going?  I 
thonglit  you  would.  I  really  Avould  find  it  hard  to  decide, 
^Ir.  Hammersmith,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  the  world 
and  my  hospital :  I  enjoy  them  l»oth.  But  the  world  is 
so  cold  and  haughty,  and  full  of  misunderstanding !  and 
my  small  people  here  are  so  different !  I  think  I  would 
choose  my  hospital,  if  I  had  to  take  one  or  the  other 
only."  Hammersmith  was  switching  trees  and  weeds  with 
his  cane  as  he  walked,  and  did  not  say  much  as  she  talked 
thus. 

The  next  day  they  were  riding  in  the  direction  of  P>i  1- 
mont.  Hammersmith  again  very  silent.  He  was  thinking 
what  a  mockery  life  is ;  what  fools  men  make  of  them- 
selves ;  how  they  refuse  happiness  when  it  is  at  their 
very  threshold  ;  how  the}-  rush  off  into  extravagance  and 
folly,  and  try  to  imagine  themselves  very  grand  and  indif- 
ferent;  and  how,  altrr  all,  they  come  back  to  the  simple 
faith  of  their  boyhood,  and,  if  they  are  not  wholly  hard- 
ened and  wholly  lost,  believe  that  the  love  of  a  good 
woman  is  of  more  worth  than  all  the  gay  pageants  and 
brilliant  escai)ades  of  Christendom  put  together.  He  was 
thinking  of  lircese,  too,  and  of  the  j'oung  woman  by  his 
side  ;  and  —  well,  he  was  thinking  of  a  great  many  things, 
as  3-0U  may  imagine,  this  sweet  May  afternoon. 

He  was  again  switching  the  foliage  of  the  trees  they 
passed,  this  tunc  with  his  riding-stick,  when  he  broke 
out,  — 

"  Miss  Darby,  I've  been  an  awful  fool !  " 

She  turned  her  face  partly  towards  him,  and  then  looked 
straight  ahead. 
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"  I've  boon  an  awful  foul  all  those  months,  T  say.  It's 
a  very  hanl  thing  to  explain.  But,  if  I  had  not  boon  so 
much  interested  in  you,  I  would  not  have  minded  every 
little  change  so  much." 

"I  don't  understand  jou,  Mr.  Ilanimorsniith,"  .she 
said,  flashing  ui>on  him  for  an  instant,  indignant.  ••  What 
change  do  you  refer  to?  " 

'*0h!  nothing  in  particular.  But.  you  see,  l'u\  very 
Bcnsitive.  I  come  of  a  sensitive  fauiilv  ;  and  every  little 
thing  affects  us,  and  makes  us  fly  off  at  a  tiingent." 

"But  still  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  returned. 
And  she  reinetl  her  horse  in  a.s  they  came  to  an  entrance 
to  the  WaverUy  Woods.  "  I  don't  sec  what  I  have  dono 
to  make  you  fly  off  at  a  tangont,  as  you  say."  And  she 
became  silont,  and  K)okod  off  int«j  tho  «rrove. 

"  Well,  you  know  a  fellow  often  sees  things,  or  ima- 
gines he  sees  things,  that  affect  him  ;  and  yet  he  cannot 
explain  them,"  Hammersmith  continued  blin<lly. 

•  I  haven't  an  idea  what  you  are  talking  about,"  said 
Miss  Darby. 

"  I  8upi)08C  it  was  very  weak  in  me  ;  but  I  couldn't 
h«'lp  it,"  urged  Tom;  ami  any  further  blind  explanation 
of  his  was  cut  off  by  Miss  Darby's  suddonly  leaping  from 
her  horse,  tying  the  reins  quickly  to  a  branch  of  a  tn-e, 
and  seating  herself  by  a  rock  in  the  grove  which  they  had 
entereil. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  this  for?"  asked  Ham- 
mersmith, dismounting,  and  h-ading  his  horse  to  where 
she  Silt,  whipping  the  grass  with  her  riding-whip. 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  here.  I  wish  you  would  go  on," 
she  said  ;  and  her  eyes  were  bright  with  rage,  and  her 
cheeks  a  bit  pale,  as  she  spoke. 

"  But  I  cannot.     What  have  I  done.  Miss  Darlty  ?  " 

"Nothing;  but  I  wish  you  would  go."  And  she 
whippc-d  the  grass  again,  and  her  riding-habit,  biting  her 
lips  the  while. 
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"I  cannot  leave  jou  here:  it  would  not  be  proper. 
Believe  me,  Miss  Darb}',  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  j'our 
feelings.     What  have  I  said?  "  he  pleaded. 

"Nothing,  I  sa3'.  But  I  wish  3"0u  would  go  away." 
And  she  turned  her  angry  e3-es  upon  him  again.  But, 
before  he  couM  replv,  she  exclaimed  bitterl}',  "That  I 
should  have  come  to  this!"  and  prcscnth"  again,  "  Tliat 
I  shoultl  have  come  to  this !  "  as  her  c^'es  filled  with  tears. 

"I  confess  I  was  weak,"  said  Tom  again.  "I 
ought"  — 

"Yes,  3'ou  were  weak,  weaker  than  water!  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "Oh  that  I  —  Mr.  Hammersmith,  will  you 
leave  me  ?     I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  here." 

"  Do  you  mean  it?  " 

"I  do." 

"  How  will  it  look  for  30U  to  come  riding  back  alone?  " 

"I. don't  care  how  it  looks!  Wh3' should  I?  That  I 
should  have  come  to  this  !  " 

"  Goo<l-b3',  then;"  and  Hammersmith  lifted  his  liat, 
led  his  horse  a  space  apart,  mounted,  and  rode  SI0WI3' 
awa3-,  while  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  at  her 
feet. 

O  buds  and  flowers  I  O  waving  grass,  and  sheltering 
]»oughs  that  looked  down  uix>n  the  scene  !  what  a  sad  sight 
you  saw!  Can  this  be  our  brave  Hammersmitli,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  and  leaving  the  woman  that  he  loves  alone 
in  tlie  greenwood,  alone  with  lu-r  l)ruisc'd  thoughts,  and 
her  anger  at  the  lialf-wa3' Hammersmith  ?  "Will  he  never 
learn  a  young  woman's  wa3s?  Or  is  this  30ungster, — 
wlio  can  stand  up  before  the  bowling  of  the  "  Young 
Americas,"  fight  his  wa3-  tlirough  a  street-mob,  and  pull 
his  heart  out  in  a  Ijoat-race, —  after  all,  mcrel3'  like  man3' 
another  young  fellow,  afraid  to  brave  the  pleasant  dangers 
of  a  young  woman,  afraid  to  beheve  what  he  scare el3- 
dares  hope,  and,  alx)vc   all,  unable   to   comprehend   the 
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ways  of  a  high-bred,  sensitive  girl,  and  her  fine  rage  at 
having  allowed  her  own  feeUngs  to  be  known,  as  Miss 
Darby  fears  that  she  has  done?  Well,  well,  shnt  up  the 
page,  and  eall  him  a  very  blind  or  a  very  cowardly  young 
fellow,  but  do  not  blame  him  for  thinking  that  i)erhaps  ho 
had  mortally  ofrende<l  her,  that  perhaps  she  had  never 
cared  a  straw  fur  him,  that  perhaps  she  really  meant  in 
gooil  faitli  that  he  shouhl  go  away  and  not  otfenil  her 
further.  Ovcrmodesty  may  be  more  of  a  faiUng  than  <»f  a 
•\'ii*tuc  ;  but  it  is  infinitely  i)referable,  I  conceive,  to  an 
ovenveening  Kuddiman  confideiu'c  and  egotism. 

At  the  brow  of  a  little  hill  he  pulled  up,  and  sat  wait- 
ing on  his  horse.  Every  thing  lookiil  wofully  dark  and 
chilly  to  him,  though  the  sun  was  shining  bright  along  the 
roail,  antl  the  birds  were  singing  and  fluttering  in  the 
trees,  as  though  there  were  no  heavy-hearte<I  Ilammer- 
smilh  in  existence,  sitting  there  Uke  a  statue,  gJixing 
down  the  road. 

Presently  Miss  Darby  ap|teared  on  her  horse,  cf>nnng 
slowly  up  the  country  lane,  her  head  dropixnl  forward, 
apparently  uiu'<jnscious  where  she  went.  She  started 
and  blu.slud,  and  then  turned  very  pale,  as  Ilmnmersmilh 
said,  — 

*'Miss  Darby,  you  must  panlon  me;  but  I  could  not 
let  )ou  ride  back  alone.  I  will  promise  not  to  wiy  a 
word  ;  but  you  must  let  me  ride  back  with  you.  "Will  you 
not?" 

"  I  told  you  to  go  away.  You  have  not  gone,"  she 
said,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  him  a  moment:  they 
were  dim  with  tears. 

"  But  it  is  growing  dark.  I  cainiot  let  you  go  back 
alone." 

"  You  cannot  let  me !  "  she  said,  with  a  deep  emphasis 
of  scorn  and  rage  comliincd.  "  Well,  just  as  you  will, 
(hen  ; "  anil,  be\ond  a  word  or  two  on  indilferent  matters, 
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not  a  word  was  spoken  on  that  longest  of  rides  that  Ilam- 
mcrsniith  had  ever  taken  in  his  Ufe. 

They  rode  slowly  ;  they  were  seldom  out  of  a  walk. 
Thoy  passed  several  people  whom  they  knew  ;  and  Ham- 
mersmith summoned  courage  to  appear  to  be  carrj-ing  on 
an  animated  conversation  with  ]Miss  Darb}',  to  conceal 
their  awkward,  solemn  quiet.  It  seemed  a  hundred  years 
to  Ilanimersinith.  and  to  Miss  Darb}-  as  well  I  imagine, 
be  fori'  they  reached  her  home. 

What  Ilanunersmith's  thoughts  were  during  this  black- 
est of  rides,  what  the}-  were  as  he  w-atche<l  her  averted 
face  through  it  all,  what  he  imagined  and  feared  and 
susjK'cted,  after  he  had  left  her  at  her  gate  with  a  simple, 
"Good-by,  1  do  not  see  what  I  have  done,  Miss  Darl)y," 
as  well  as  during  the  two  days  before  his  sister's  arrival, 
it  wouUl  be  dillicult  to  discover. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
IN  wuicii  SOME   piumr    uaiujauians   invade   tue   quad- 

KANULE. 

"tiUtrpIt  omnia  murwurv  caiupua."—  ViBuiL. 

"  XiiMun  DiaKK^ur  dolure 
flic  rlciirilumi  Jtl  l>'iii|>o  fcllcv 
NflLa  iiilfH-rla."— I)*NTE. 

MISS  MAIiKL  IIA.MMKKSMITII  arrivi-.l  in  C:im- 
briilj^e,  rutliant  a.s  are  u\\  tho  younj?  Ilaimncrsmith 
luauU'iis.  What  frusliuess,  what  cloiKl-ilisiH.lIing  Hiiii.shiiu', 
she  brought ! 

As  many  a  young  man,  in  the  midst  of  troubles  atnl 
boyish  mystification,  has  been  fhwrwl  by  the  coming  of 
a  loving  young  sister,  bursting  in  ui><jn  him,  bright-cyc<l, 
from  the  outer  world,  unconscious  of  his  troultlcs,  uncon- 
scious even  of  the  cheer  that  she  brings,  so  Mr.  Tom  was 
infinitely  refreshed,  infinitely  strengthened,  by  her  sunny 
presence. 

Girls  may  be  the  most  extraordinary  creatures  in  tho 
world,  as  the  ingenuous  boating-man  Cioldie  had  said  ; 
but  they  are  f)robably  the  In'st  of  allies  and  comforters  for 
despondent  brothers,  when  they  choose  to  be  ;  which  is  a 
fact  tliat  Hammersmith,  most  alTectionate  of  brothers,  has 
never  been  known  to  contradict. 

''  How  glad  I  am  to  be  here,  Tom  dear !  "  Miss  Mabel 
exclaimed  as  they  were  riding  past  the  college-grounds. 
'•And  how  beautiful  it  all  is!  Why,  you  have  never 
given  us  half  of  an  idea  how  lovely  the   quaiUangle  is  ; 
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5-ou  naughty  fellow !  You've  been  too  busy  studying,  I 
snp}X)se  ;  "  and  she  gave  him  a  sly  look. 

"  Oh  !  I  hate  to  write  doscrii)tions,"  said  Tom.  "  lliey 
never  do  justice.  And  I  knew  you  and  mother  would  bo 
here  some  day  to  see  it  all  for  yourselves." 

"  Who  was  that  3'ou  just  bowed  to?  "  asked  Miss 
Mabel. 

"  Tutor  Beauclerk,  a  3'oung  Englishman  who  has  been 
here  this  year."  And  a  mere  shadow  of  a  shade  passed 
over  Mr.  Tom's  face  as  he  spoke  ;  for  Mr.  Beauclerk  was 
a  devoted  friend  of  Miss  Darb^-'s,  and  had  l)een  honored 
with  u  hirge  share  of  Hammersmith's  gloomy  thoughts 
during  the  last  few  days,  as  well  as  during  that  dismal 
return-ride  of  his  and  Miss  Darby's  from  the  "Waverley 
"Woods. 

''  And  tlie  first  thing  I  want  to  do,  Tom,  is  to  sec  j'our 
rooms,  and  walk  all  about  Caml>ridge  witli  you,  and  liear 
all  about  every  thing,"  Miss  ]Mal»el  said,  as  the  coachman 
was  ordered  to  take  a  turn  about  the  Delta,  and  was  carr}'- 
ing  them,  by  way  of  Kirkland  Street  and  the  Washington 
Elm,  to  Professor  Darby's. 

''Oh!  there's  time  enough  for  that,"  answered  her 
brother.  ''  We  don't  like  to  have  girls  running  about 
onr  rooms,  and  rummaging  over  every  thing." 

"  But  you've  got  to  have  me,"  said  jNIiss  ^label,  "and 
to-morrow  afternoon  too !  So  you  had  better  put  your 
rooms  in  order,  and  hide  any  thing  that  you  don't  want 
us  to  see,  you  wicked  boy !  for,  if  the  Darbys  can  come,  I 
shall  certainly  make  them." 

And,  sure  enough,  the  next  afternoon,  Mrs.  and  I\Iiss 
Darb}-  and  ^Miss  Hammersmith,  escorted  b}'  Goldic  and 
Tom,  Avere  sailing  through  the  quadrangle,  the  joung  men 
pointing  out  the  various  buildings,  the  rooms  of  distin- 
guished graduates  and  prominent  undergraduates,  —  their 
own  of  course  among  the  latter,  —  the  differeut  recitation- 
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hulls,  the  chaiwl,  the  librar}-,  and  lifting  their  hats  again 
and  again  as  they  passed  professors  and  tntors,  and  envi- 
ons  students,  moving  about  the  grounds.  The  young  ladiL'S 
—  or  perhaps  I  should  say  !Miss  ILunim-rsniith  —  went  off 
into  raptures  over  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  quailrangle, 
surrounded  by  its  sombre,  solemn  halls,  rccalhng  an  age 
of  plainer,  more  sohd  arehitceture,  and  the  air  of  quiet 
rt'pose  and  thought  which  pervaded  the  whole  place ; 
which  seemed,  indeed,  to  Miss  Ihunmersmith,  to  cast  n 
glamour  of  givatness  and  scholarship  over  even  the  most 
rakish  swell  and  tlie  mo«t  languid  lUiwdler  that  they  met 
in  their  ramble. 

*' O  Mr.  Cloldie,  what  channing  rooms!"  said  Miss 
Mabel,  as  they  entered  Goldie's  Ilolworthy  rooms;  and 
she  settled  hersidf  into  a  window-seat  at  once,  making  a 
pretty  picture  for  a  knot  of  juniors  in  the  yanl  below  on 
their  way  to  afti-rnoon  class.  Sin-  jumiK-*!  down,  and 
went  about  examiuing  the  countless  curiosities  an<l  knick- 
knacks  that  the  great  boating-man  had  collected  in  his 
four-years'  life  in  Cambridge. 

'*  What  is  this?  and  this?  and  this?  "NMij*  doesn't 
somebotly  else  talk?  "  she  askitl  eagerly, 

"  IJecause  we're  glad  to  hear  yon,  and  to  see  your  en- 
joyment, my  dear,"  answered  Mi-s.  Darby.  "Tell  her 
about  the  Prince  of  Wales'  picture,  George." 

"The  Prince  of  Wales!  Oh!  what  do  you  mean?" 
exclaimed  Miss  ISIalK-l  excitetlly,  after  the  manner  of 
young  girls  at  the  mention  of  royalty. 

"That  picture  b}-  the  door,  his  photograph,  was  given 
by  ♦he  prince  when  he  was  out  here  last  year,"  said 
Goldie. 

"  Given  to  you  !    The  Prince  of  Wales  gave  it  to  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  McGregor  had  the  rooms  then.  The  prince 
was  out  visiting  the  universit}*,  and  came  up  here  to  see  a 
specimen  college-room.  He  sent  this  out  as  a  souvenir 
to  Mac  the  next  dav.     It  is  a  transmittendum  now." 
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"  A  what?  "  asked  Miss  Mabel. 

"  A  transmittendum,"  said  Goldie.  "  It  goes  with  tho 
room  ;  sent  down  from  one  fellow  to  the  other." 

"  And  you  can't  take  it  awa}-?" 

"No." 

"I  should  steal  it  if  I  were  you,"  said  Miss  Mabel. 
"The  idea!" 

"Here's  anothor  transmittendum,"  added  Goldie,  tak- 
ing up  a  blackened  pipe  from  the  mantel. 

""What  a  horrid  dirty  thing!"  said  Miss  Ilanuner- 
smith.     "  IIow  can  30U  keep  it !  " 

"  Custom,"  answered  Goldie. 

"  They  do  almost  any  thing  in  the  name  of  custom  here, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Darby.  "  You'll  see  some  very  odd 
customs  on  class-da}'." 

"  And  what's  that  httle  badge?  "  Miss  Mabel  asked. 

"  Pudding  badge,"  answered  Goldie. 

"  What!  "  exclaimed  she,  her  thoughts  flying  to  kitch- 
ens and  culinary  matters. 

"My  Hasty  Pudding  Club  badge,"  said  Goldie,  and 
explained  the  name  and  tlie  origin  of  the  Ijadge  as  well 
as  he  was  allowed  to  do  by  the  awfid  autliorities  of  the 
club. 

"  Have  )-ou  one,  Tom?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  answered  he.  "  Let's  go  to  my  rooms,  if  you 
insist  on  seeing  them." 

The  door  had  Iteen  opened  many  times  during  this 
short  visit  of  the  ladies,  —  sometimes  after  a  preliminary 
knock  and  a  ''Come  in"  from  Goldie;  oftener  without 
any  announcement  except  the  rapid  running  up  stairs  of 
the  men,  who  came  bursting  into  the  room,  unconscious 
of  the  visitors.  The  intruders  invariably  lifted  their  hats, 
with  a  "Beg  pardon,"  or  "  I'll  call  again,  George,"  and 
vanibhed  into  the  entry;  till  a  certain  caller — who  an- 
nounced his  approach  ])y  a  species  of  musical  gymnastics 
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called  by  liimsclf  singing,  though  the  air  was  quite  un- 
discovered by  his  hearers  —  kicked  at  the  door,  by  way 
of  accompaniment,  for  a  moment,  and  came  singing  into 
the  room,  radiant  in  simimer  finer}'. 

'*  I  beg  parilon.  — Why,  Miss  Mabel,  you  here  !  Glad 
to  s«.'e  you  in  Cambridge." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Ruddiman?" 

"  How  d'ye  do,  ladies,  how  do?  Excuse  my  3'elliiig  in 
the  entry.  I'ractising  the  class-song,  you  know,"  said 
Kuddiman. 

"It's  a  pretty  air,"  answcreil  Aliss  Hammersmith. 
*' You've  inii»rovetl  a  great  deal,  Mr.  liiuUlinuui." 

"Improved!     Ah  " — 

"  In  hinging,"  added  Miss  Mal)el. 

*' Yes,  just  so,"  said  Kuddiman  tlie  relieved;  and,  as 
llanimersmilh  suggostc*!  going  over  to  his  rooms,  Iluddi- 
luan  added,  "Looking  at  rooms?  Why  shouldn't  you 
come  round  and  look  in  ui»on  my  den?  Proud  to  sec 
you!  Say  you  will?  Good:  I'll  just  ruu  round,  and 
see  that  it's  all  right.  Led  a  crowd  of  men  there  using 
my  |)onie3." 

"  Using  what?  "  asked  Miss  Mabel. 

"My  i>onies,  classical  books,  ahem!  No,  transla- 
tions. Miss  Mabel,  my  translations.  Have  to  use  'cm 
now  and  then.  Greek  and  Latin  awfully  hanl  this  term  ! 
By-by,  then,  for  a  while.  You'll  come?  —  You  \vill  make 
them  come,  Tom?"  Hammersmith  notldctl ;  and  tho 
lively  young  man  ran  olf,  and  ejected  his  iK)ny-friends, 
threw  a  nimiber  of  yellow-covered  novels  into  the  coal- 
closet,  tossed  some  Greek  books  carelessly  on  the  tabic  in 
their  place,  took  down  a  picture  or  two,  and  shoved  them 
under  his  bed  ;  and  presently  the  ^'isitors  were  upon  him. 

"Excuse  disorder!  Fellows  have  been  running  riot 
here  all  day,"  said  Ruddiman. 

"No  apolog}'  is   needed,  Mr.    Ruddiman,"    answered 
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Miss  Darby:  "j-our  rooms  are  veiy  pretty  and  cheer- 
ful." 

"  Yes,  very  cheerful ;  can't  study  in  a  dark,  dingy 
room,"  added  Ruddiman. 

"  It  must  be  very  nice  to  be  able  to  stud}'  and  study  all 
the  time  in  such  lovcl}-  rooms  !  "  said  Miss  Hammersmith. 

"Yes,  uncommon,"  answered  Ruddiman,  who  was 
accustomed  to  avail  himself  of  that  charming  privilege 
quite  sparingly,  out  of  resix!ct  to  maternal  solicitude  ;  and 
presently  Miss  Hammersmith  was  peeping  into  his  pretty 
bedroom,  and  sa3'ing,  — 

"  Oh,  how  very  nice  !  " 

"  Don't,"  said  Tom.     "  Come  out  of  that,  Mabel !  " 

"  I'loase,  can't  I,  :\Ir.  Ruddiman?"  she  pleaded;  and 
Ruddiman  saiil,  — 

*'  Oh,  certainly,  certainly  !  "  and  the  ladies  went  in,  and 
stood  quite  bewildered,  looking  al>out  at  all  the  gay  young 
gentleman's  costly  ajipointments.  They  saw  many  flaming 
wall-pictures,  which  alarmed  them  not  a  Httle  ;  and  Miss 
]\Ial)c-l  spied  the  small  velvet  shrine,  —  which  Ruddiman 
had,  of  course,  not  removed,  —  with  its  still  adored  Miss 
Malachite  in  place  ;  and  she  exclaimed,  — 

"Oh,  how  pretty,  how  very  pretty,  she  is!  Who  is 
it?" 

"A  —  a  friend  of  mine,"  answered  Ruddiman,  blush- 
ing, and  feehng  quite  proud,  and  yet  leading  the  way  to 
his  parlor. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  a  very  inconstant  man,  Mr.  Rud- 
diman," said  Miss  Mabel.  And  the  young  fellow  was 
stammering,  "No,  I'm  not!  not  a  bit  of  it!"  when 
Goldie  cried  out,  — 

"I  say,  Rud,  what's  this  dent  in  the  wall?"  looking 
mischievous. 

"  Oh!  that's  where  I  shied  a  boot  at  Waddle,  and  ho 
ducked  too  quickly  for  me  ;  "  and  Ruddiman  was  anxiou.s 
to  change  the  conversation.     But  Miss  Darby  said,  — 
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*'  What  in  the  world  does  he  mean,  George?  " 

"  Oh  !  Rud  has  an  oUl  boy  that  he  calls  Waddle,  whom 
be  is  accustomed  to  pelt  in  the  morning,  when  he  comes 
in  to  light  his  fires." 

"  What  for?    Is  ho  very  old?  "  asked  Miss  Mabel. 

*'  Oh  !  just  for  fun,"  answered  Ruddiman. 

"  A  custom?  '*  asked  Miss  Darli}-. 

*'  My  custom,  yes,"  said  Ruddiman.  "  It's  such  jolly 
good  sjKjrt  to  sec  the  old  fellow  dance  about  and  dotlge, 
grinning  like  a  monkey  !  " 

'' How  cruel !  "  said  Miss  Hammersmith.  ""NVliat  do 
you  throw  at  him?  " 

''  Oh  !  any  thing  that's  handy,  —  books  and  pillows,  and 
boots  and  chairs,  and  such  Uttle  thiqgs." 

''  Do  you  ever  hit  him?  " 

"  Used  to  at  first,  but  he's  getting  too  spry  for  mo 
now.     I  must  get  a  new  man,  who  isn't  up  to  the  game." 

"Oh  !  what  are  all  these?  "  asked  Miss  Hammersmith, 
pointing  to  the  piles  of  oi)cra-checks,  and  spindles  of 
tlieatre-bills. 

"  A  few  opera-checks,  and  so  on,"  said  Ruddiman. 

"  \Mio  gave  them  to  you?  " 

"  Gave  them  to  me  !  Bought  'em,  I  should  say,  when 
I  went  to  the  opera  !  ' ' 

Miss  Hammersmith  was  being  wonderfully  undeceived 
as  to  the  studious  habits  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  3'oung 
men  of  Cambridge,  and  called  Rud<liman  all  sorts  of 
funny  names  as  her  eyes  were  opened  more  and  more  b}' 
the  queer  things  she  saw  in  his  rooms.  But  her  brother 
was  hurr3ing  her ;  and  she  had  barely  time  to  glance  at 
the  raar\ellous  array  of  curious  things  hung  and  plastered 
about  the  30ung  gentleman's  mantel  and  walls  as  they 
moved  off  to  Hammersmith's  rooms,  where  the}'  went 
tlirough  the  same  performance  of  inquiring  about  every 
tiling  they  saw,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  Mr.  Tom 
and  the  placid  Goldie. 
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"  There's  your  Pudding  badge  ;  and  that's  3'our  scralch- 
racc  cup  ;  and  that's  your  spoon-oar  :  you  see  I'm  already 
quite  learned  in  college  matters,"  said  Miss  Mabel. 
"  But  what  are  all  these  medals  and  things?  " 

"Oh,  Glee  Club,  and  Natural  History,  and  Institute, 
and  so  on.  Here's  one  that  I  prize  as  much  as  any," 
said  Tom,  "the  'Ik  B.  K.  ;  just  managed  to  squeak  in 
this  term  ' '  — 

"To  do  what?"  asked  Miss  Mabel.  "Dear  Tom, 
why  will  you  use  so  much  slang?  —  Mother  and  I  have 
had  the  greatest  trouble  in  deciphering  his  letters,  INIrs. 
Darby :  half  his  words  are  never  in  the  dictionar}',  I  do 
assure  30U  !  " 

"  But  you'll  find  them  miglity  good  and  expressive, 
when  you  know  tliem,"  said  Cioldie.  "  Tom  can't  hold  a 
caudle  to  some  of  the  fellows  ! ' ' 

"Can't  do  what?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  but  we  shall  have  to  taboo  slang 
while  the  ladies  are  here,  Tom,"  said  Goldic. 

"  Or  give  them  a  course  of  reading  in  '  College  "Words 
and  Customs,'  "  added  Hammersmith. 

"And  what  are  these?  Oh,  how  sweet!"  said  his 
sister,  reaching  up,  and  shaking  a  mass  of  ribbons  and 
conls  and  bells,  arranged  on  a  pair  of  horns,  a  light  jangle 
following  the  movement. 

"  German  favors  ;  some  that  I've  kept,"  said  Tom. 

"Gracious!"  was  Miss  IMabel's  onl^-  reply  as  she 
turned,  and  gave  her  brother  a  merr)'  look  ;  and  she  was 
again  springing  about  the  room,  and  examining  things. 

"What  are  those?"  she  asked,  pointing  to  some 
crossed  foJs  and  masks  above  his  mantel-miiTor. 

"A  set  of  foils  for  fencing.  And  those  are  some 
boxing-gloves  that  a  man  left  me  who  died  here  last 
vear." 

"  Mr.  Ladbrokc?  "  asked  Mrs.  Darby. 
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'Yes,  poor  fellow!  He  insisted  on  my  taking  them 
the  day  before  he  died.  A  vciy  warm-hearted  fellow  ; 
very  sad  death,"  said  Ilanmiersmith.  "There's  the  bat 
that  I  made  my  great  score  at  East  Cambridge  with  last 
fall,  Miss  Darb}',  in  cricket.     Did  you  hear  of  it?  " 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "I  remember.  Mr.  lieauclerk  told 
me  of  it."  But  she  did  not  turn  towards  him,  continuing 
to  examine  a  number  of  invitation-cards  that  lay  about  on 
the  mantel,  glancing  furtively,  also,  at  a  glorious  photo- 
graph of  the  bare-backed  'Varsit}-  crew  of  lust  year  that 
hung  at  one  side  of  the  mirror. 

And  so,  afler  rummaging,  as  Tom  had  said  they  would 
do,  tlirough  his  various  curiosities  and  souvenirs,  trying  his 
eas3-chairs,  and  looking  out  upon  tlie  quadrangle,  whoso 
turf  was  like  velvet  in  these  last  days  of  the  summer 
term,  the  party  was  moving  awa}-,  when  Miss  Hammer- 
smith, sitting  cosily  in  a  window-scat,  said,  — 

"  I  do  declare  !  this  is  too  beautiful  to  leave,  Mrs. 
Darby.  I  wish  girls  liad  such  chances  as  these  unappre- 
ciative  bo3s  have !  They  wouUl  know  how  to  improve 
their  opportunities  if  they  had." 

"Humph!"  said  her  brother.  "They'd  do  nothing 
but  si>oon  with  the  professors,  and  "  — 

"  Do  what?  "  askeil  Miss  Mabel. 

"A  —  what  can  you  say  for  spoon,  George?  —  You 
see,  slang  :  there's  nothing  that  will  just  express  it.  Flirt, 
I  suppose,  is  nearest.  They'd  do  nothing  but  flirt  and 
gossip,  and  criticise  each  other's  bonnets  and  toggciy," 
said  3Ir.  Tom. 

"  For  shame,  Tom  !  "  said  Miss  Mabel.  "  Is  that  the 
result  of  your  obse^^■ation ?  I'm  sorry  for  jou,  if  it  is  ; 
for  I  am  sure  we  would  do  no  such  thing,  but  would  show 
30U  that  we  are  just  as  clever  as  boys,  if  we  onlj-  had  tne 
chances  they  have.  Think  of  the  wa}-  that  girls  have  to 
go  bobbing  about  from  one  school  to  another,  instead  of 
staying  in  one  place  long  enough  to  learn  something ! ' ' 
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"  "We  must  go  now,  Miss  Mabel,  indeed  we  must," 
urged  Mrs.  Darb}'. 

"Oh,  please,  Mrs.  Darby!  I  want  to  lecture  Tom. 
Won't  you  let  me  sta^'  a  little  while  ?  He's  my  brother, 
30U  know  ;  and  I  see  he  needs  lecturing.  He's  lived  too 
long  alonCj  —  he's  lived  too  long  alone  here ;  and  he 
needs  a  Uttle  stirring  up." 

In  spite  of  a  protest  of  "Oh,  nonsense!"  from  the 
young  man  in  question,  and  Mrs.  Darby's  announcenK'nt 
that  the}'  had  just  time  to  reacli  home  before  dinner,  Miss 
IMabel  carried  her  jwint.  The  others  went  off.  She 
j)romised  to  follow  almost  immediatelv ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  were  well  out  of  the  entry,  she  closed  the  door, 
turned  the  key,  took  it  out,  and  i)ut  it  in  her  pocket. 

"  What's  that  for?  What  roguer}-  are  3-ou  up  to  now? " 
asked  Tom.  "I  never  saw  a  girl  cliange  so  much  in  a 
j-ear  in  all  m}'  Ufe.  I  can  hardly  believe  it's  you,  after 
all,  Mab."  And  he  sat  down  on  his  table,  and  swung 
his  feet ;  while  Miss  ISIabel  drew  an  casj'-chair  towards 
the  door,  sat  down  facing  him,  and  said  quietl}', — 

"  No  roguery,  Tom  ;  but  I  want  to  know  what  it  all 
means.  What  roguery  have  you  been  committing,  you 
bad  boy?" 

"  Nonsense  !     What  do  30U  mean ?  " 

"You  can  call  it  nonsense ;  I've  no  doubt  it  is:  but 
I  shall  wait  till  jou  explain  matters  and  things  entirely 
to  my  satisfaction  ;  then  I  will  open  the  door.  I'm  very 
comfortaVile  :  I  hope  you  are.  I  shall  stay  here  till  you 
explain  it." 

' '  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  it'?" 

"Now,  Tom,  don't  be  silly:  it  isn't  at  all  becoming. 
I'm  not  blind.  I've  been  here  a  day,  and  I  know  that 
something  has  happened  :  what  is  it?  " 

"  Has  she  been  talking  to  30U?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  '  she,'  sir?  " 
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*'  Oh,  come  now  !  lias  Miss  Darby  been  telling  you  of 
our  quarrel?  " 

"  Toui,  Tom,  dear  Tom!  what  an  extraordinar}'  ques- 
tion !  Do  you  think  a  g^rl  like  Miss  Darb}'  could  possibly 
talk  about  such  a  thing''  It  is  precisely  because  she  has 
not  mentioned  you  in  anj*  way  whatever  since  I  arrived, 
and  l)ecausc  she  has  hartU}-  written  your  name  once  in 
all  the  letters  that  I've  had  from  her  for  the  .last  year, 
and  because  I  happen  to  know  certain  things  that  she 
said  and  did  at  Worcester  last  year,  —  well,  it's  liecause 
of  a  good  many  things,  that  I  sa}'  I  know  something  has 
happened.     You  know  it  too,  and  will  not  t«ll  me." 

"  "What  did  she  say  and  do  at  Worcester  last  year?  " 
asked  Tom.  And  as  each  had  apparently  some  news  for 
the  other,  and  as  Miss  Mabel's  only  desire  was  to  tell 
Tom  what  she  knew,  provide*!  she  could  have  a  fair 
exchange  of  commodity,  there  was  no  great  diflieulty  in 
arranging  a  barter.  So  while  Tom  kept  insisting  that  he 
would  never  tell  her  every  thing,  and  men  kept  knocking 
at  his  door,  and  going  away  disappointed,  Miss  Mabel 
contrivtil  to  draw  from  him  a  pretty  full  account  of  the 
last  year's  work,  and  the  "Waverley  Woo<ls^j«a/e. 

In  return,  she  gave  him  a  minute  description  of  the  few 
days  at  Worcester  last  year,  —  Miss  Darby's  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  a  certain  boating-man  on  the  day  of  the 
race  ;  the  pressure  of  the  hand  which  she  had  given  ^liss 
]MaV»el  so  man}-  times  during  the  exciting  race  (and  which 
signifies  so  much  among  young  women)  ;  the  rosebud  by 
the  lakeside,  in  the  ball-room,  and  in  the  little  glass  after 
their  crooning  talk  that  night ;  Miss  Darby's  very,  verj' 
slight  inadvertence  in  the  si)cech  of  hers  that  evening, 
about  class-day  ("  he  —  your  brother  will  be  so  glad  !  ") 
—  3-es,  and  a  hundred  other  small  matters,  which  the 
joung  sister  could  remember,  and  which  had  given  her 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world. 
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Tom,  for  Lis  part,  sat  listening  to  all  that  she  said  with 
a  pleased  wonder  and  hesitating  credulity,  hopping  down 
now  and  then  to  pace  the  room  cxcitedl}',  occasionally 
breaking  out  with,  "  Come,  come,  Mabel,  I  tell  you  we 
must  go  !  it's  getting  ver}-  late  !  "  and  3-ct  being  brought 
back  every  time  to  the  discussion  by  his  imperturbable 
young  sister  sitting  quietly  in  his  cas3--chair,  guarding  the 
door.  For  this  young  woman,  who  had  been  dreaming 
such  pretty  dreams  for  her  beloved  brother  ever  since  that 
festive  Worcester  day  of  last  jear ;  who  had  discovered, 
as  only  3'oung  women  can  discover,  the  secret  that  Ham- 
mersmith himself  was  not  courageous  enough  to  capture  ; 
and  who  had  gone  on  building  such  gorgeous  air-castles 
to  be  presented  to  her  brother  and  ^liss  Darb^-  for  occu- 
pancy, —  this  little  woman  had  seen,  at  her  very  first 
arrival  in  Cambridge,  that  something  was  wrong.  She 
had  seen  that  the  foundations  of  all  her  fine  castles  were 
likely  to  be  utterl}-  overthrown  ;  and  she  had  feared  that  it 
was  through  some  silly  misunderstanding  or  mistake  of 
someliod}',  she  could  not  guess  who.  Never  for  once  doubt- 
ing the  correctness  of  her  own  surmises  and  intuitions, 
—  what  woman  will?  —  she  set  out,  with  the  customary 
Hammersmith  perseverance,  to  investigate  the  matter  for 
herself;  to  see  if  the  headstrong  Tom  was  not,  after  all, 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  own  castle,  and  blocking  the 
entrance  of  his  queen,  all  through  some  temblc  mistake, 
perhaps  through  some  slander  of  rival  powers. 

AVliatever  ma}'  have  been  her  main  reason,  she  was 
bound  not  to  let  Tom  out  of  his  room  until  she  heard 
the  truth  from  him.  There  she  sat,  a  j)retty  little  jailer, 
tapping  the  arm  of  the  chair  with  her  dainty  gloved  hand, 
examining  and  cross-examining  the  prisoner  at  the  liar, 
smiling  rognishlj-  when  he  refused  to  tcstif\',  glancing 
iniconccrncdly  about  the  room  when  he  was  silent,  and 
jiUogcthcr  conducting  her  investigation   in   a    chai-ming 
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manner  quite  irresistible.  So,  at  least,  Mr.  Tom  found  it  •, 
fur  the  result  of  a  verj*  few  minutes'  talk  was,  as  has  been 
said,  that  he  disclosed  to  his  sister  much  of  the  secret 
history-  of  the  last  3'ear,  — Breese's  re[)orted  engagement, 
his  own  devotion  to  Boston  society,  Breese's  flnal  confes- 
sion to  him  before  lea^•iug,  his  own  endeavor  to  get  back 
into  Miss  Darby's  gooti  graces,  his  quarrel  in  the  Waver- 
ley  Woods.  What  this  quarrel  was,  however,  just  what 
had  been  said  and  done,  he  would  not  sa}'. 

"  No,  Mabel,  confound  it !  I  can't  tell  you  every  thing  : 
that's  flat.  We  had  a  quarrel:  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
I  don't  pretend  to  know  how  it  came  al)out ;  I  don't 
jiretend  to  know  how  I  offended  her:  but  I  did,  and  she 
told  me  to  go  awa}-.  I  went.  And  I  confess  I  don't  know 
any  thing,  —  whether  she's  engaged  to  Brecse,  after  all, 
or  to  Mr.  Beauclerk,  or  is  meaning  to  be  a  sister  of  chari- 
ty, or  wli:it?  I  believe  young  women  were  sent  into  the 
world  to  torture  young  men,  and  were  never  meant  to  be 
consistent.     That's  my  position." 

"  But  what  did  you  say?  and  what  did  she  do?  "  asked 
^liss  Alabel.  And,  after  much  hesitation,  Tom  was  made 
to  disclose  the  puri)ort  of  liis  words  to  Miss  Darby.  Miss 
]\Ial)el  looked  serious,  ]»ut  continued, — 

''  And  now  what  diil  she  do?  Xo  matter  what  she  said  : 
what  did  she  do?" 

And  when  Tom  had  explained  what  she  had  done,  —  how 
she  had  dismounted  from  her  horse  and  thrown  herself  on 
the  ground,  ordering  him  awav  ;  how  he  had  gone,  and  j'ct 
waited  to  escort  her  back  to  Cambridge  ;  and  how  thor- 
oughh'  provoked  and  incensed  she  had  appeared  through 
it  all,  —  Miss  Mabel  at  length  laughed,  and  said,  — 

"  Well,  Tom,  3-ou  are  the  silliest  bo}- 1  ever  saw  in  ull 
my  life!" 

"  Why?  What  on  earth  could  she  mean,  if  she  didn't 
mean  that  I  was  to  go  awa}-,  and  not  bother  her?  " 
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"  Moan  !  ^Hiy,  she  meant  that  30U  were  cowanlly  and 
weak  in  talking  to  her  as  you  did.  She  meant  that  you 
wore  niana>uvring  to  get  her  to  disclose  her  own  feelings, 
(as  I  beUeve  30U  were,  you  naught}'  bo}'!)  instead  of 
declaring  3'our  own  first,  like  a  man.  She  feared  her 
manner  had  told  30U  that  she  loved  you  ;  and,  of  course, 
she  was  incensed  and  ashamed,  as  any  girl  of  spirit  would 
have  been.  She  told  3'ou  to  go  nwaj',  that  you  might  not 
see  her  tears  :  that'0  the  reason  she  kept  saving,  '  Oh  that 
I  should  have  come  to  this  !  '  And  30U  ought  to  have 
known  it,  if  you  had  not  been  as  blind  as  a  bat,  as  all 
men  are  !  I  don't  blame  her  in  the  least ;  and  I  think 
3'ou  l>ehaved  shamofull}' !  " 

"  Hang  it !  I  onl}-  gave  her  a  chance  to  let  me  know 
if  I  was  mistaken." 

"O  Tom,  Tom,  how  silly!  how  unutterably-  weak! 
Sr>7ne  girls  might  take  advantage  of  such  a  chance,  as 
you  call  it !  —  what  a  way  to  put  it !  Some  girls  might 
be  willing  to  let  a  man  know  that  they  loved  him,  and 
not  be  ashame<l  of  it;  but  I'm  sure  Ikfiss  Darb}' is  not 
one  of  them.  I  know  you  wouM  be  as  sorr}'  as  an}'  one, 
if  3'ou  thought  she  were.  A  girl  should  die  rather  than 
let  a  man  know  that  she  loves  him,  unless  he  tells  her  his 
own  love  first." 

''  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Tom. 

"  Of  course  you're  not,  l)ecause  3'ou  are  weak,  as  Miss 
I)arb3'  saNS,  and  don't  understand  girls.  Tom,  if  a  man 
loves  a  woman,  let  him  tell  her  so  simpl3',  frankly,  hon- 
estlv  :  if  he  does  not,  let  him  hold  his  tongue.  Wliat 
1  want  to  impress  on  you,  in  this  case,  is  the  great  mis- 
take 30U  made  in  talking  to  her  of  your  feeling  for  her. 
You  have  no  right  to  talk  in  this  half-way  style  with  a 
girl,  and  then  expect  her  to  make  her  own  feelings  known 
to  3'OU.  No  high-bred  girl  will  stand  it ;  and  it  is  un- 
worth}'  of  30U,  Tom,  —  it  is  unworth}'  of  30U.     Imagine 
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your  fnend  Breese  doing  such  a  weak  thing  as  )'0U  have 
dono  !  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  he  went  bravel}'  up,  and 
tolil  her  he  loved  her,  and  then  bore  his  ftite  like  a  man?  " 

"■  Yes  ;  but  he  was,  in  a  measure,  forced  to  do  it  by  the 
rumors  that  were  about,  and  were  causing  remark." 

"  And  you  hadn't  the  courage  to  do  as  he  had  done, 
unless  30U  were  forced  to  it  by  some  outside  circum- 
stance? "  asked  Miss  Mabel. 

"  Oh,  don't  put  it  in  that  way  !  "  urged  Tom.  "  I  tell 
1  ou,  Mabi'l,  a  great  many  things  have  happened,  that  you 
know  nothing  aliuut,  and  tliat  I  can't  exphiin,  —  a  great 
man}'  things  in  my  Ufe  here  in  Cambridge.  They  maile 
me  suspicious  of  everybody,  —  suspicious  of  Breese,  of 
myself,  of  Miss  Darby,  everybody.  Don't  ask  me  about 
them." 

"  I've  no  idea  of  asking  3'ou  about  them,  Tom !  I'm 
not  going  to  bother  you  anymore.  I'm  going  home.  I 
liave  told  you  all  that  1  know  and  believe  and  hope,  and 
I'm  very  much  disappointed  in  you.  Yes,  Tom,  you  are 
the  most  disapi>ointing  man  I  ever  saw  !  " 

"  IIo,  ho !  What  do  you  know  about  men,  Miss  Sweet- 
Nixteen?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  need  to  l)e  so  verj'  old  to  understand 
mpn  .'  "  she  said,  bowing  lier  head  several  limes,  an<l  look- 
ing peculiarly  defiant,  with  the  jaunt}'  red  feather  in  her 
hat  cmpliasizing  her  words.  •'  They  are  the  easiest  to 
read  and  understand  of  any  thing  /ever  saw  !  And  I've 
read  you,  3-ou  cowardl}"  boy,  and  I'm  fearfully  disai)i>ointed 
in  you  !  ' ' 

She  arose,  took  the  key  from  her  jwcket,  and  was  un- 
locking the  door,  when  Tom  iiished  up  to  her,  and  put  his 
m'nis  around  her,  saying  eagerlv,  — 

"Well,  well,  my  little  puss,  don't  be  angry  with  me! 
I  confess  I'm  a  fool  in  these  matters,  but  I  will  not  be 
any  longer;  "  and  he  kissed  her.     Then,  holding  her  at 
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arm's-length,  he  said,  "  But  j-ou  will  allow  that  you  aie 
all  sphinxes,  and  very  hard  to  make  out?  "  looking  down 
into  her  e3'es,  and  putting  his  head  on  one  side. 

"Perhaps  we  are,"  she  said.  "But  Heaven  made  us 
so;  and  3-ou  would  not  have  us  otherwise,  would  you? 
Come  now!  would  you,  Tom?  "Would  you  have  us  wear 
our  hearts  on  our  sleeves,  and  nm  about  teUing  such  silly, 
cx)wardly  bo3's  as  you,  that  we  loved  them?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not.  But  don't  3'ou  pile  on  the  agon3' 
sometimes,  and  mystify  a  fellow  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing?" 

"Sometimes  they  dcscn'e  it,"  she  answered,  putting 
the  ke3'  in  the  door. 

"I  suppose  they  do,"  he  said  rucfull3-,  shaking  his 
head.  lie  kissed  her  again ;  and  the3'  went  out,  and 
walked  rapidly  to  Mrs.  Darby's. 

Tom  felt  a  bit  conscious,  as  he  passed  students  here 
and  there,  returning  from  supper.  But  Mabel  did  not 
appreciate  that  the  sight  of  a  3'oung  woman  like  herself, 
issuing  from  the  quadrangle  at  this  time  of  the  evening, 
was  somewhat  anomalous.  She  thought  it  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world  that  she  should  be  seen  walking 
an3"whcre  and  cver3'wherc  with  Tom :  wasn't  he  her 
brother?  and  hadn't  she  a  right  to  take  his  arm  if  she 
chose  ?     Wh3'  did  those  men  stare  so  ? 

"  Ilis  sister?  "  asked  one  man  of  another. 

"  Don't  know.  I  can't  pretend  to  keep  track  of  Ham- 
mersmith. Ma3'  be  his  sister ;  ma3'  be  some  other  fel- 
low's." 

"  Come  up  for  class-da3',  perhaps.  A  very  clean  step- 
per," remarked  the  first  man,  young  Tilbury,  devoted  to 
the  turf. 

"Won't  you  come  in  to  dinner,  Mr.  Hammersmith?" 
asked  Mrs.  Darb3',  as  the  two  appeared  walldng  briskl}-  up 
the  walk. 
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"No,  thauks,  Mrs.  Darb}' !  I've  a  committee-meeting 
to  attend  at  seven.  Gracious !  I  shall  have  hardly  time  to 
reach  it.  Sorry  I  kept  Mabel  after  your  diuuer-hour : 
we  had  a  little  matter  to  talk  over." 

"  Some  other  time,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Darb}-. 

"  Thanks !  "  and  he  ran  back  to  his  club-table,  took  a 
hast}'  meal,  and  appeared  at  the  committee-meeting  in 
question,  which  was  called  to  arrange  various  matters  of 
importance  in  reference  to  class-day. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE   WORLD   IS   SET   IIUMMIXO   FOK   IIAMMERSSirni. 

*'  With  time  and  patience  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry-trcc  bocomce  satin. " 

Fuox  TUK  Ababio. 

"  How,  Dcarcat,  wilt  thou  have  mc  for  most  use? 
A  hope,  to  sin);  by  Kladly  ?  ...  or  a  flnc 
Bail  nn-morj',  with  thy  nong8  to  inlfrfusc? 
A  nhiiiK-,  In  which  to  sln^  ...  of  palm  or  pine? 
A  grave,  00  which  to  rest  ft-om  singing?    Choose." 

MB8.  Bbownino. 

rj^lIJS  intcniew  with  his  persistent  little  sister  was 
J-  several  clays  old,  and  Hammersmith  had  pondered 
and  speculated  on  it  with  an  effect  presently  to  be  de- 
6eril>ed,  when  he  and  Miss  Darb}'  were  again  on  horse- 
back, riding  together  for  the  first  time  since  that  luckless 
evening  of  two  weeks  before. 

It  wa.s  a  silent  ride,  as  silent  almost  as  that  l)lack 
ieturn-ri«le  on  the  uiihap})v  evening  of  which  they  both 
scarcely  dared  to  think.  The}-  talked  somewhat,  but  of 
indilferent  matters,  chopping  off  the  heads  of  subjects, 
after  the  fashion  of  30ung  people,  and  avoiding,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  all  themes  that  could  in  any  way  remind 
theiu  b}'  remotest  implication  of  the  one  thing  of  wliich 
they  were  1)oth  tliinking. 

Hammersmith  did  not  ask  Miss  Darbj'  which  road  ;he 
would  take,  but  guidetl  the  ride  himself  in  the  diiection 
of  the  same  fatal  Waverley  Grove. 

"  1  don't  liJce  to  go  in  there,  Mr.  Hammersmith,"  said 
Miss  Darbj-,  as  Tom  was  entering  the  wood  by  the  same 
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narrow  opening  in  the  stone  wall ;  and  she  shook  her 
head. 

"  Please,  Miss  Darby!"  He  looked  infinitely  entreat- 
in*^  ;  and  she  went  in. 

The}-  dismounted.  Hammersmith  tied  his  own  reins  to 
the  horn  of  Miss  Darby's  saddle,  retaining  her  reins  in 
his  hand. 

*'  Sec  ! "  he  said  :  "  they  have  come  up  since  we  were 
here."  And  he  added  to  himself,  "  I  hope  they  are  a 
good  omen,"  as  he  piL-kwl  a  ])iinch  of  violets  from  under 
the  edge  of  the  rock  against  which  Miss  Darby  had  leantni 
the  last  time  the}' were  here.  "Will  you  have  them?" 
She  put  them  in  the  bosom  of  her  riding-habit,  and  they 
sat  down. 

Silence,  broken  onl}'  b}-  the  light  wind  in  the  tree-tops, 
the  chattering  of  a  couple  of  s(iuirrels  running  along  tho 
branches,  and  the  pawing  of  Hammersmith's  horse  Baldy, 
restless  as  his  master  himself  ftjr  tliis  sus{K'nse  to  be  over. 

"Whoa,  Baldy!  still,  sir!"  said  Hammersmith;  and 
he  rose  and  patted  him.     He  came  back  and  sat  down. 

"  Miss  Darby,"  he  said,  "  do  30U  remember  what  you 
said  the  last  day  I  went  to  jour  hospital  with  you,  —  about 
the  difliculty  you  would  have  in  choosing  between  tho 
world  and  the  little  castaways,  as  you  called  them,  if  you 
had  to  make  the  choice?  " 

"  I  had  forgotten  that  I  said  that ;  but  I  meant  to  say 
that  I  love  them,  and  am  never  happier  than  when  taking 
care  of  them,"  she  answered. 

Silence  again,  which  a  careful  investigator  might  have 
discovered  was  just  perceptibly  broken  by  a  quicker  breath- 
ing from  Mr.  Tom,  caused  by  a  light  tattoo  under  his 
waistcoat,  most  unusual  in  the  placid  j'oung  fellow. 

"  I  know  an  old  fellow  that's  in  a  verj'  bad  way,  and 
wants  to  get  taken  care  of,"  he  added. 

"  But  we  don't  take  old  men,"  she  answered. 
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''  Couldn't  5'ou  admit  just  this  one?"  he  asked.  "  It 
would  be  a  uiorcy,"  he  added. 

"I'll  submit  it  to  Miss  Fayerwcather  and  Miss  Sum- 
merdale,  if  you  wish,"  she  said. 

"  But  it  isn't  for  Ihem  to  decide,"  he  said. 

"  Certainly  it  is.  I  never  decide  such  a  question 
alone." 

"  IJut  this  is  a  question  for  you  to  decide  alone,"  h« 
said  ;  and  he  called  to  his  horse  to  be  quiet. 

"  What  do  3-ou  mean?  "  she  asked.  "  An  old  gentle- 
man to  be  taken  in,  and  I  to  decide  it  alone  !  " 

"  Young  ladies  generally  decide  such  questions  alone," 
he  said.  But  she  continued,  without  apparently  hearing 
him,  — 

"  "WTio  is  he  ?    Where  is  he  ?     Is  he  very  badly  off  ?  " 

"  He's  in  a  terrible  way,  I  assure  you.  He's  in  Cam- 
bridge.    No  !  —  he's  in  Behnont. ' ' 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"  He's  about  twenty-two.     Is  that  too  old?  " 

She  had  been  shaking  her  head  at  the  general  proposi- 
tion ;  and,  when  he  said  this,  she  opened  her  eyes  wide, 
and  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  presently  went  on  shaking 
her  head  again,  as  Hammersmith  continued,  — 

"It  is  not  too  old?  You  know  who  he  is?  He  loves 
you,  Miss  Darby  ;  and  will  you  take  him  in?  "  he  asked, 
with  charming  ambiguity. 

Her  head  fell  forward  on  her  breast.  Then  she  lifted 
her  face  full  to  his ;  and  the  next  minute  his  arms  were 
about  her,  and  he  was  kissing  her  sweet,  warm  li{)s. 

Then  things  were  said,  and  things  were  done,  which  I 
am  sure  the  bending  foliage  had  never  heard  or  seen 
before.  For  the  little  leaves  that  had  so  recently'  burst 
upon  the  world  shook  their  sides,  and  made  light  merri- 
ment or  light  applause  above  their  heads.  The  sun  came 
peeping  in  under  the  greenwood  with  an  cn\ious  glance. 
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Aud  tbc  horses,  standing  with  drooped  heads,  loose  now, 
and  free  to  run  if  they  chose,  i)ointed  their  ears  at  the 
pretty*  scene,  adding  a  picturesqueness  of  their  own. 

O  buds  and  flowers  !  O  waving  green  banners  and  warm 
breath  of  summer  breezes,  what  a  different  sight  is  this 
lo-da}' !  Smile,  and  kiss  your  benetlictiou  upon  hiui ; 
for  he  has  had  a  hard  and  troublesome  Ilanmiersmith 
battle  to  fight,  with  himself,  with  circumstances,  with 
other  men,  before  this  happy  day  could  come,  aiul  he  be 
holding  his  love  within  his  arms. 

And  presently  they  were  in  the  saddle  again,  walking 
up  the  roail,  which  lay  flooded  with  sunshine. 

"Isn't  it  all  beautiful!"  said  Miss  Darlty,  after  they 
had  gone  a  short  distance,  with  loose  rein,  in  silence. 

"  Isn't  it!  "  answered  Hammersmith,  and  addetl,  after 
a  moment,  "  If  I  had  only  known  this  all  the  time !  " 

"  Known  what,  Mr.  Hammersmith?  " 

"  !Mr.  Ilaramersmith  !     Iiuleed  !  " 

"What! — why! — oh,  I  can't,  all  at  once!  It  is  so 
sudden.     Mr.  —  well,  Tom,  then." 

"  (;(X)d  for  you  !  "  said  Tom.  "  Didn't  hurt  jou,  did 
it,  Ellen?     See  how  ea.sily  I  ilo  it !  " 

"  No,  but  it  seems  so  funn}' !  What  is  it  that  you  wi.sh 
you  had  known?  " 

"Why,  that  you  —  that  I  might  have  —  that  for  all 
these  months  —  oh,  you  know  what  I  mean !  "  said  Tom. 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself,"  answered  she.  "  I  never 
cared  a  straw  for  3'ou  tUl  five  minutes  ago,  3'ou  vain  man, 
when  you  looked  so  unutterabl}'  miserable,  begging  for 
that  poor  old  gentleman.  I  couldn't  resist  such  a  plain- 
tive apixjal." 

"  Ton  honor?" 

'■'■  Of  course  I  never  cared  any  thing  for  you  till  five 
minutes  ago.  The  idea  !  "  she  said.  "  Perhaps  it  is  six 
minutes  now !  But  do  you  know  what  I  promised  you, 
what  you  asked  me  just  now  ?  " 
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"  Wby,  5-ou  promised  me  that  you  —  you  said  that  you 
would  always  —  fact  is,  you  didu't  say  much  of  any 
thing,"  said  Hammersmith. 

"  You  asked  me  if  I  would  '  take  you  in.'  '  Take  3'ou 
ill ' !  I  shall  be  sure  to  do  it ;  and  so  you  vnW  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  any  ill  treatment  I  may  give  you, 
you  hast}'  man  !     No,  never  !  " 

"I  shall  never  need  to,  I'm  sure,"  he  answered,  Milh 
mingled  gravity  and  mirth.  "  But  I  was  using  the  mcta- 
l»hor  of  the  hospital,  and  sixjaking  to  30U  as  a  sister  of 
charity." 

"That's  very  fine.  But  jou  cannot  help  it  now:  you 
cannot  take  l)ack  your  words  !  And  I  have  your  authori- 
ty to  take  you  in  to  my  lieart's  content,"  she  said. 

"  Certainly,  to  your  heart's  content,  if  you  put  it  in 
that  way,"  replied  Tom  gleefully.  "Shall  we  have  a 
spin?" 

And  Avith  more  such  happy,  sentimental  badinage, — 
which  need  not  be  set  down  in  this  place,  —  and  many 
deUcious,  silent  pauses,  they  rotle  home;  Ilamniersniith 
thinking  of  nothing  but  this  young  being  by  his  side,  wlio 
liad  promised  to  give  her  life  into  his  keeping  ;  Miss  Darby 
in  a  strange  new  r<'>le  for  a  sister  of  charity,  liding  through 
country-lanes  with  a  knot  of  Aiolcts  on  her  bosom,  and  a 
handsome  young  student  turning  Iteaniiug  eyes  upon  lier. 
And  the  young  student,  indeed,  looked  dilferent,  far  dif- 
ferent, from  the  poor  old  gentleman  for  whom  he  had  been 
pleading,  who  was  in  a  very  bad  way,  forsooth,  and  likely 
to  die  if  he  were  not  taken  care  of. 

Heaven  send  peace  and  joy  to  them,  and  fulfilment  of 
all  their  happy  plans,  which  sprang  up  from  that  day,  as 
the  >'iolets  had  spnmg  from  their  shady  nook  in  the  woods  ! 
Heaven  speed  all  young  fellows  like  Hammersmith  in  their 
suits,  and  guide  them  to  the  proper  charitable  sister,  who 
can  set  all  the  world  humming  with  joy  for  them  by  a  sun- 
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pie  smile  !  And  ITcavcn  teach  them  to  fall  down  on  their 
knees,  and  thank  God  for  the  rarest  blessing,  the  sweetest 
consolation,  that  He  can  bestow  ! 

The  final  festiWties  and  exercises  of  the  academic  year 
were  drawing  near. 

I*arties  were  being  given  throughont  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  universit}'  town,- — one  of  the  first  at  Mrs. 
Darby's,  where  a  bit  of  interesting  news  was  annonnced  ; 
and  it  wonld  be  a  pathetic  chronicle,  were  I  to  exhibit 
in  tliis  place  a  tentii  part  of  the  grand  vows  and  impres- 
sive sentiment  that  these  occasions  evoked  from  the  mighty 
seniors  sitting  in  Ute-a-tCte  with  their  fair  Cambriilgo 
friends. 

The  Glee  Club  concert  came  on  an  evening  or  two 
after  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Hammersmith  ;  and  Hammer- 
smith brought  his  mother  and  sister,  ami  his  brother 
Dick  (now  a  fine  3*oung  stripling  of  seventeen  summers 
or  so),  with  the  entire  Darby  family,  to  enjoy  the  music 
of  this  last  apix>arance  of  his  with  the  dear  old  club,  — 
the  last  except  the  informal  singing  of  class-tlay  evening, 
and  tlie  various  occasions  when  he  may  return  as  a  jrradu- 
ate,  i)lease  Go<l,  to  add  his  voice  to  those  of  cordial  under- 
graduates. 

It  was  a  great  success,  this  concert.  The  dear  mother 
could  hardly  keep  from  tears  as  she  saw  her  handsome 
boy  (who  was  growing  so  like  his  jwor  father  ever}*  day) 
singing  his  jxinderous  part  up  there  among  the  second 
basses,  and  smiling  down  upon  the  group  of  his  friends. 
He  came  down  in  the  intermission  and  s^wke  with  them  ; 
and  ^liss  !Mabel  exclaimed,  — 

''  O  Tom,  that  was  beautiful,  that  Marschner  .Sere- 
nade !     Won't  you  give  the  waltz,  if  we  encore  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Tom,  smiUng ;  and  he  leaned  ovei 
to  Miss  Darby,  who  said,  — 
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"  You're  in  splendid  voice  to-night,  Tom.  Do  give  tha 
waltz  !  It's  pretty  old,  I  Icnow  ;  but  it's  alwaj-s  good,  and 
your  mother  and  Mabel  will  like  it."  And  she  blu.'lied 
prcttil}',  conseious,  no  doubt,  that  many  eyes  were  turned 
towards  her  as  she  tallced  with  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
jnst  become  engaged.  The  second  part  began,  and  Ham- 
mersmith went  back  to  the  stage. 

The  encore  was  given,  the  applause  being  swollen  in 
no  small  measure  l)y  the  clamors  of  the  hearty  "  Duke," 
who  had  come  in,  and  was  seated  in  the  aisle  b}-  the  Ham- 
mersmiths and  Darbys  ;  and  Miss  Mabel  put  her  hand 
again  into  Miss  Darby's,  as  on  the  day  of  the  Worcester 
regatta,  and  said  softly,  — 

"Dear  Ellen,  I  never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life!  " 
How  many  happiest  days  had  she  already  had  in  her  brief 
life,  I  wonder. 

"You  will  be,  some  day,  Mabel,"  she  answered;  and 
the  two  contrasted  ])eauties  —  Miss  DaH>y  the  fair  and  (he 
blue-eyed,  Miss  Hammersmith,  with  the  dark  hair  and 
coloring  and  the  brilliant  eyes  of  her  race  —  made  a  pretty 
picture  to  the  young  fellows  of  the  Glee  Club  and  the  Pie- 
rian, looking  down  from  the  low  stage.  I  doubt  not  that 
not  a  few  of  them,  an<l  not  a  few  young  and  old  boys  in 
tlie  audience,  regarded  Hammersmith  that  evening  with 
envious  admiration,  as  the}-  saw  him  singing  there  in  the 
prime  of  his  young  manhood,  honored  bj'  his  classmates, 
honored  more  by  the  trust  and  love  of  the  beautiful  young 
creature  before  whose  lovely  eyes  he  was  singing  his  fare- 
well to  college-life. 

The  college  societies,  too,  were  giving  their  last  enter- 
tainments, holding  their  last  full  meetings  of  the  term ; 
and  Hammersmith  was  kept  busy,  busier  than  almost  an}* 
one  else,  by  the  many  duties  that  his  chief  marshalship, 
and  his  general  supervision  of  class-daj-  arrangements, 
brought  him. 
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Ilast}'  Pudding  "  Strawbcrr}'  Night  "  and  "  Seniors' 
Benefit  "  iiad  come  otf;  and  all  the  ties  that  bound  Ham- 
mersmith and  his  friends  to  the  old  soeiet}'  were  drawn 
firmer  and  closer  by  the  warm  brotherly  feeling  which 
these  gatherings  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  members 
called  forth. 

The  final  examinations  arc  over,  and  the  young  men 
mentioned  in  this  chronicle  have  all  passed,  with  various 
degrees  of  hunor  ;  only  Kuddiman  the  bold  having  any 
great  dilHculty,  which  consisted  in  his  barely  '*  s(iueaking 
through"  in  histor}',  as  he  expressed  it.  l*rovident 
tradesmen  are  already  presenting  their  little  bills  witli 
ajwlogies,  and  their  big  bills  with  eagerness.  The  turf  in 
the  quadrangle  has  been  mowed  and  rolled  in  preparation 
for  the  class-day  dances,  till  it  is  as  smooth  as  turf  can 
be  ;  kei)t  unmolested,  moreover,  by  means  of  numerous 
prohibitory  placards,  ami  the  constant  call  of  "Olf  the 
grass!"  from  jealous  seniors.  Under-classraen  returning 
from  the  river  and  cricket  are  regartled  b}-  the  great 
senior,  with  his  eyes  already  on  the  larger  fielil  to  which 
he  is  hastening,  as  belonging  to  a  younger  worUl,  a  ditfer- 
ent  existence  from  himself.  l*arents  and  friends,  gradu- 
ates and  strangers  from  a  distance,  are  already  filling  and 
overflowing  the  motlest  Cambridge  accommodations.  Our 
young  friend  Malachite  —  w  ho  has  been  forever  carrying 
about  mighty  calf  volumes  of  the  law,  and  devoting  to 
moot  courts  and  law  lectures  what  little  time  he  could 
spare  from  the  cultivation  of  a  pair  of  mustaches,  just 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  after  the  lapse  of  a  3ear  —  now 
bursts  forth  resplendent  for  the  gorgeous  festivities  ap- 
proaching. Local  belles,  and  those  from  a  distance  who 
projwse  to  outshine  them,  and  dazzle  the  all-embracing 
student  e3'e,  have  collected  man-els  of  adornment  and 
briUiant  trapping  most  wonderful  to  behold.  Prayers  arc 
olTered  plentifidly  to  the  gods  of  the  weather  for  smihng 
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skies  on  the  day  of  which  all  Cambridge  is  thinking,  and 
to  which  a  hundred  men  or  more  have  been  lookins:  for- 
ward  for  the  four  years  past. 

Oration,  poem,  ode,  class-song,  everj'  thing,  is  ready  for 
the  crowning  festivity  of  class-day,  —  beloved  of  students, 
a  ixjrioti  of  unbounded  bliss  for  the  youth  and  maidens 
of  the  neighborhood,  a  day  of  unbridled  riot  for  local 
urchins  hovering  ou  the  outskirts  of  feast  and  rcvclrj'. 


HIS   HABVAED   DAYS. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CLASS-DAY   AND    A    TALK    OK   SPURS. 

"  Aanle  of  Th«r«w,  my  true  lore  of  old, 
Bbo  la  my  life,  aixl  my  kimmIh,  and  my  kuU-" 

LoNursLX^w,  from  IKt  Otrman  of  8IM0M  Dach. 

"  Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore  wako 

The  old  MUemcaa  atfaln,  atid  bn>ak 
The  low  biiciniiluga  of  cuutont !  "  — TE5J(TB01». 

WHAT  nu'a;^re  description  can  do  justice  to  tho 
abounding  ga.Vcty,  tljc  full,  throbhinj^  life,  tho 
huoynnt  festivities,  and  tho  deep  undercurrent  of  earnest 
thought  and  feeling,  of  a  class-day,  —  the  last,  the  only 
clal>orate,  socialentcrtaininent  of  the  undergraduate  before 
he  rushes  forth  into  the  thick  of  the  outer  world  !  How 
the  old  graduate,  unless  his  life  has  been  sad  an<l  gloomy 
indeeil.  looks  back  with  kindling  plea-sure  ami  a  certain 
mournful  tenderness  at  the  siillicient  happiness  of  tlursc 
earlier  entertainments,  or,  rather,  tliat  all-imi)ortant,  long- 
cxiK'Ctcxl  entertainment  which  marked  the  term  of  his  own 
academic  course ! 

And  the  charming  Amelias,  the  loveU*  Marys,  the  raili- 
ant  Octavias,  and  the  thoroughly  enslaving  IUlx?ccas,  that 
annually,  in  ever  recurrent  waves  of  sentiment  and  ro- 
mance, sail  in  ui)on  the  quiet  university  town  on  this 
festal  day,  —  the  pen  must  be  dipped  in  colors  of  sunset, 
that  can  hope  to  paint  their  varied  charms ! 

How  they  take  possession  of  easy-chairs,  henceforth 
consecrated,  and  blossom  out  in  window-seats !  How 
they  explore  and  exclaim  over  the  startling  wonders,  the 
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unique  adornments,  of  the  ancient  rooms !  How  they 
l)en('trate,  witli  proper  escort,  even  into  the  mysterious 
realms  of  the  Hast}'  Pudding  and  other  societies,  and 
ask  man}'  nnansweral)le  questions  about  the  marvellous 
things  that  they  see  !  How  becomingl}-  sad  and  surprised, 
and  entireh'  charming,  the}-  look,  as  the}'  listen  to  the 
apocryphal  stories  related  of  college-life  by  their  imagina- 
tive gentlemen-in-waiting  !  "What  reprehensible  glances 
they  throw  at  many  a  stalwart  young  fellow,  who  has  never 
blushed  before  in  his  life!  And  how! — l)ut.  Heavens! 
I  shall  never  get  on,  if  I  linger  longer  in  their  detaining 
company  to  the  neglect  of  graver  personages. 

(Quieter,  graver  groups  of  mothers  and  fatliers,  and 
other  relatives,  serve  as  a  background  to  this  merry  young 
life.  The  university  town  is  a  famiUar  spot  to  many  of 
tlu'in  ;  to  many  it  is  an  Ultima  Thule  which  they  have 
only  contrived  to  reach  this  once,  out  of  honor  to  tiicir 
darhng  boy's  graduation,  their  homespun  boy,  who  has 
Itlossomed  so  famously  since  he  came  to  this  brilliant  hot- 
house of  learning,  —  a  day  to  be  marked  witli  a  wliitc 
stone  in  the  annals  of  the  family. 

Graduates  on  this  day,  as  on  the  quieter  commence- 
ment soon  to  follow,  pace  the  yanl,  or  climb  the  old  famil- 
iar stairs,  musingly  eloquent  of  the  splendid  days  of  their 
youth,  and  i)ointing  out  to  their  friends  the  while  the 
landmarks  of  those  bygone  times.  "  There's  my  old 
freshman  room,  in  the  corner  of  Stoughton,"  says  one,  in- 
dicating it  with  his  cane.  Says  another,  "  There's  where 
the  Med.  Fac.  blew  up  a  couple  of  sophomores  in  their 
beds,  —  there  in  the  top  of  Massachusetts.  Some  treach- 
cr}' or  malpractice  :  we  never  could  find  out  just  what." 
And  another,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  a  younger 
graduate,  says,  looking  up  at  a  Holworthy  room,  "In 
that  room,  Hal,  on  my  class-day,  your  mother  —  Go<l  l)k'ss 
her !  she  was  not  your  mother  tlie.n  —  first  let  me  know 
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that  I  had  a  chance  of  winning  her.  Women  were  women 
then,  my  boy ;  and  the  army  of  men  that  she  had  at  her 
feet  was  quite  put  to  rout  and  demoralLzeil  when  I  carried 
her  otl'  before  tlieir  very  6308.  It  seems  but  yesterda}', 
thoujih  Ilraven  knows  it  is  forty  years  since !  " 

And  the  list  of  orators  and  jKA-ts  of  ehiss-day,  a  copy 
of  wliii-h  is  iK'forc  me  as  I  write,  witli  a  mass  of  coUciie- 
paix'i*s,  college- verses,  examination-lists,  themes,  society- 
notices,  and  the  like,  —  with  what  a  patlietie  interest  you 
examine  the  long  line  reaching  back  a  hundred  years  now  ! 

How  many  a  name  has  confirm«*4l  its  early  promise  and 
the  correctness  of  the  undergra<luate  judgment!  How 
many  a  man  that  Htart4-<1  out  brilliant,  aii«)mplishe<l,  full- 
frriglit«'d,  honored  liy  his  <-lass  witli  this  or  the  otlier  i-lass- 
day  ilistinction,  hju*  fell  tin-  fires  of  genius  gradually  dying 
out,  and  lived  on  into  a  flickering  old  age,  8Upi>oi-tiil  by 
the  thought  of  his  youthtul  fame !  This  man  gave  no 
prophecy  in  his  plain  college  oration  of  the  world-wide 
fame  that  awaitinl  him  as  a  silver-tongueil  orator,  {kt- 
suader  of  thousands.  That  one  set  all  his  audiencv,  his 
classmates  above  all,  ablaze  with  the  fervor  of  his  parting 
wonls,  and  sei-ineil  al>out  entering  ou  a  career  of  glory 
and  uset*ulness  unapproaehai>le  :  a  lonely  grave  in  a  dis- 
tant country  holds  all  that  wtis  iierishable  in  tliat  com- 
manding presence  ;  autl  U»o  sweet  spring  birds  siiig  carols 
about  the  sikA. 

The  gotls  that  preside  over  the  weather,  the  goddesses 
that  preside  over  iK'autiful  girls  and  captivating  toilets, 
hail  smiled  propitious  ;  and  Mr.  Tom's  class-day  promised 
to  be  as  gay  ami  happy  as  any  that  the  okl  university 
town  had  ever  seen. 

The  exercises  in  the  church,  preluded  by  the  old-timo 
"  rush  "  of  undergraduates,  which  alarmed  Miss  Mabel 
Hammersmith   not   a    little ;    the   oration   by  Albemarle, 
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glowing  with  patriotism,  tender  with  happy  reminiscences, 
inspiring  with  lofty  exhortation ;  the  poem  of  Ohver, 
sparkling  with  brilliant  saUies,  chronicling  the  glorious 
victories  and  the  famous  record  of  the  class  ;  the  singing  of 
the  class  ode  ;  the  benediction  by  the  beloved  doctor,  — 
all  are  over,  and  the  crowd  is  scattering  for  the  merrier 
festivities  of  the  quadrangle. 

♦'  God  bless  you,  dear  Tom  !  "  said  Mrs.  Hammersmith, 
as  her  son  came  up  to  her  in  the  church.  "  It  was  very 
fine." 

"Splendid  oration,  wasn't  it?"  asked  Tom.  *' That 
was  to  have  been  delivered  by  lireese,  you  know,  niotlur," 
he  added  in  a  low  voice,  audilile  only  to  her.  But  ^liss 
Darby  felt  what  he  was  s.nying,  and  smiled  a  sad  sort  of 
smile  upon  him  ;  and  Tom  gave  his  arm  to  his  mother, 
leading  the  way  to  the  college-buildings. 

"  Bravo,  Tom ! "  said  his  uncle  Gayton,  following,  with 
Mrs.  Darby  on  his  ann.  ''  You  look  quite  the  ficld-nuir- 
shal,  with  3our  bfiton,  and  all !  " 

"  A  lield-marshal  in  evening  dress?  "  asked  Tom. 

"Well,  undress-uniform,  let  us  say,"  answered  his 
uncle  ;  and  the  two  young  ladies,  following  with  Goldie, 
did  not  care  by  what  name  their  beloved  Tom  was  called  ; 
for  the}'  knew  that  he  was  the  handsomest,  the  best,  tho 
most  satisfactory,  of  brothers  and  lovers.  They  said  as 
much  to  each  other  with  their  eyes,  and  tripped  across 
the  street  in  their  dainty  shoes  and  delicate  raiment,  a 
pretty  spectacle  for  the  liles  of  undergraduates  and  towns- 
people through  which  they  passed. 

Caterers  and  skips,  and  countless  attendants,  had  been 
holding  high  carnival  for  hours,  now,  in  the  old  college- 
halls,  opening  hampers,  setting  tables,  decorating  rooms, 
and  making  ready  the  feasts.  Local  youngsters,  annually 
scenting  the  class-day  odors  from  afar,  hail  hovered  about 
the  outskirts  of  preparation,  captming  a  straggling  tidbit, 
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or  rcceiviug  damaged  luxuries  with  a  thankful  grin.  Tho 
plain  cf^llcge-rooms  were  transfonuetl  quite  beyond  recog- 
nition by  gay  festoons  and  bouquets,  and  the  showy, 
ainply-stockcd  tables.  So  that  our  young  iieople  were 
entirely  surprised  when  they  entered  the  rooms  of  Ilain- 
inersmith's  and  Cloldie'sand  others'  "  spreads  "  in  middle 
Ibjhvorthy ;  and  Miss  Mabel  a^'ain  made  her8<-'lf  the 
niuuthpieee  of  the  wonder  that  they  all  felt. 

'*  Mr.  Goldie,  I  believe  you  have  witches,  or  fairies,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  in  the  university  !  "  she  said.  '•  I 
am  meeting  8uq)rises  and  funn}'  things  on  every  hand, 
wherever  I  go,  I  believe  it  is  all  magic !  I  believe  your 
old  lialls  are  enchanted  !  " 

'*  They  are  to-«lay.  Miss  Malvel,"  the  wicketl  old  Ixjat- 
ing  man  answered.  But  ^liss  Hammersmith  said,  "  Why, 
Mr.  Goldie  !  This  from  you  I  Well,  you  are  improving 
in  compliments  !     No  wonder  you  blush  !  " 

But  Goldie  said,  "■ '  Blush,'  not  a  bit  of  it !  Ketl  cur- 
tain, <lon't  you  see?  —  Won't  you  have  some  salmi?  " 

"  Thanks,  I'm  almost  famished,"  she  answeretl.  Gol- 
die and  llanunersmilh,  Oliver  and  Fayerwealher,  who 
were  associate<l  in  this  *'  spread,"  coutinue<l  to  receive 
their  throngs  of  guests,  and  forage  for  them,  settling  tho 
old  ladies  in  comfortable  seats,  exchanging  light  Itadinago 
with  the  young  ones,  and  putting  everybody  at  case  by 
their  cheerful  manner  and  ready  tact. 

The  same  scene  was  enacting  throughout  the  cnliro 
quadrangle  and  at  many  a  buan ling-house  hard  by.  Tho 
entries  were  packed  with  blooming  girls,  moung  from  one 
"  spread  "  to  another.  Younger  brothers,  like  our  young 
Dick  Hammersmith,  were  gorging  themselves  on  the  un- 
usual delicacies  ready  at  their  hands.  Sen*ants  were  mak- 
ing their  dilBcult  way  through  the  crush,  poising  dangerous 
dishes  unsteadily  aloft.  The  windows  overflowed  with 
muslin  and  t:u-lalan  and  tulle,  and  a  thousand  bright  bits 
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of  color ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  elms  outside  rose 
and  fell  in  gentle  whispers  of  pleasure,  looking  on  at 
all  this  radiance  and  freshness  and  beaut}'.  How  many 
such  battalions  of  happ}'  }outh  and  maidens  have  they 
looked  down  upon  before,  and,  please  God,  shall  continue 
to  protect  with  their  sheltering  shade,  on  those  too  brief 
da3-s  of  college  fcstivit}' !  "NVho  can  tell  how  soon  thoj' 
mn}'  look  down  upon  battalions  of  "  sweet  girl  graduates  " 
of  Harvard  pacing  along  their  leafy  avenues? 

Ruddiman,  Freemantlc,  Alljcmarle,  and  many  others, 
had  arranged  their  entertainments  outside  the  quadrangle. 
Tvuddiman's,  in  especial,  was  sumptuous  to  an  alarming 
degree,  the  forerunner  of  the  lavish  extravagance  with 
which  Har\'ard  men  of  to-day  are  familiar. 

Crowds  of  common  friends  had  passed  from  these 
"  spreads"  to  Hammersmith's  and  others'  within  the  quad- 
rangle. Crowds  from  the  quadrangle  had  gone  to  those 
outside,  IHiss  Darby  and  Miss  Hammersmith,  with  the 
uncle  and  Tom,  among  the  latter.  "When  the  feasting  had 
been  carried  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  young  ladies 
bad  returned  to  Goldie's  rooms,  ^liss  Mabel  broke  out, — 

"  Now,  Tom,  what  comes  next?  I'm  insatiable,  you 
see.  I  mean  to  sec  cvcrj'  thing  and  do  every  thing  that  I 
possibl}'  can !  " 

"  Wh}',  Mabel !  "  said  her  mother. 

"  "Well,  I  do,"  she  answered.  "It  is  my  first  class- 
day,  and  it  may  be  mj*  last,  —  unless  Dick  improves  more 
in  his  studies  than  he  has  improved  the  last  ^car." 

"Humph!"  exclaimed  Dick  the  indignant,  from  be- 
hind a  dish  of  strawberries. 

"  Oh,  the  Hasty  Pudding  !  "  said  Miss  Mabel,  going  up 
to  Tom. 

"What  is  it  )-ou  want,  Mabel?  Haven't  you  eaten 
enough?  Hast}'  Pudding!"  said  her  mother,  in  some 
alann  at  the  hidden  ix)ssibilitics  of  the  banquet. 
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"  I  (loirt  want  any  thing,  mother  dear ;  "  and  she  wont 
over,  and  kissed  the  pale  widow  in  her  chair  by  the  win- 
dow. "  But  Tom  promised  to  show  us  the  Hasty  l*iidding 
Club  rooms,  an<l  I  want  so  much  to  see  them !  they  are 
BO  awfully  mysterious  al)out  the  club,  Tom  and  Geor  — 
Mr.  Goldie.     And  3ou  must  take  us  up,  Tom !  " 

"  But  you'll  have  to  climb  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  bo 
blindfolded,  and  have  your  hands  tied  bt'hind  jour  back, 
and  recite  three  verses  from  the  Koran,  and  promLse  never 
to  oat  choo^ato-creams,  and  "  — 

''  Oh,  nonsense,  Tom  !  — Must  wo  do  all  that.  ^fr.  Ciol- 
die?  "  asked  Miss  Hammersmith. 

"  Not  allowed  to  say,"  answennl  the  mysterious  fellow. 
"  Will  take  you  up,  if  you'll  nm  the  risk.  Girls  havo 
been  known  to  live  through  it  —  sometimes  !  " 

*'  Come,  Ellen  ;  come,  Tom,"  said  Miss  Mabel.  "  Can't 
uncle  go  ?  " 

*'  Bless  you,  yes  !  "  answered  the  "  Duke."  "  I'm  au 
honorariusy  ex  post  facto  tempiis  fugit  conconlia  discors 
aegea  votis  respondet  erocoililicos,  at  your  8cr\'icc,  my 
Luly!" 

"  Vou'ro  all  making  fun  of  mo,  I  do  Ik'Ucvo!"  said 
she.  *'  It  isn't  fair;  is  it,  mother?"  And  she  api>oaled 
to  her  mother  in  mm-k  gravity  of  despair. 

Presently  the  four  young  jjoople  were  mounting  the 
Stoughton  stairway,  up  which  legions  of  trembling  neo- 
phjics  have  climbed  before  and  since ;  while  the  older 
peoi)le  remained  in  Goldie's  rooms,  looking  out  ui)on  the 
swarming  yanl,  and  chatting  ploasantl}'. 

The  young  ladies  did  not  find  any  thing  terrific,  or  fear- 
fully mysterious,  in  the  famous  l\idding  rooms ;  and 
though  Tom  made  a  great  show  of  secrec}'  at  the  door, 
insisting  on  blindfolding  his  sister,  and  bringing  out  an 
old  volume  that  he  declared  was  the  Koran,  Miss  Darby 
put  a  stop  to  his  brotherly  pranks  and,  laughing  heailily 
at  Miss  Mabel's  perplexity,  said,  — 
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"  Come,  Tom  dear.  We  shall  be  losing  the  dancing !  " 
And  Ooldie  added, — 

"Well,  Miss  Mabel,  we  are  allowed  l)y  the  sphinx  to 
forego  these  ceremonies  on  some  occasions, — when  a 
person  has  conscientious  scruples  about  repeating  from  the 
Koran,  for  instance.  You  have  scruples  of  that  sort, 
haven't  30U?  " 

"Yes,  yes  —  I  suppose  so,"  answered  the  mystified 
young  woman. 

"  I  thought  so.  And  we  can  permit  you  to  go  in,  if 
you'll  promise  solemnly  never  to  divulge  what  you  may 
see,  or  hear,  or  feel  "  — 

"  Oh,  gracious  !  "  said  Miss  Mabel. 

"  Under  penalty  of  losing  the  devotion  of  yours  tnily, 
George  Goldie,"  he  added  sotto  voce  to  her,  as  Tom  and 
^liss  Darb}'  were  passing  in  ahead.  She  said  "  Oh,  gra- 
cious !  "  again,  and  conlinuid  to  make  use  of  that  and 
many  other  exclamations,  as  they  examined  the  mysteries 
and  wonders  of  that  elaborate  old  societ}',  whose  name 
they  had  heard  so  often,  and  with  such  awful  forebodings. 

Other  coui)les  were  before  them,  sitting  in  the  cosey 
window-seats,  turning  over  the  famous  painted  i)ro- 
grammes  of  the  society,  scnitinizing  the  anomalous  toilets 
of  the  male-women  actors  whose  photographs  hung  about 
on  the  walls,  taking  down  a  must}'  volume  here  and  there 
from  the  ample  library  ranged  about  the  rooms,  and  dip- 
l)ing  into  some  few  secret  mysteries  that  cannot  bear  tran- 
script to  these  pages. 

"  What  funny,  funnj',  looking  actresses  30U  men  make  ! " 
exclaimed  Miss  Mabel. 

"  Some  of  them  are  mighty  good,  I  think,"  said  Goldie. 

"  You  should  have  seen  Kuddiman,  the  other  evening, 
as  Juliet !  "  added  Tom;  and,  as  thej'  were  leaving,  that 
effulgent  young  gentleman,  to-day  as  sombre  and  severe 
as  all  his  class,  to  be  sure,  in  evening-dress  of  faultless 
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cut,  entered  with  Miss  Malacliite,  tlie  proudest  man  in  all 
Cambridge. 

"How  d'ye  do?" 

"  How  do  you  do?  " 

'•  Miss  Mahirliite,  Miss  Hammersmith  ;  Miss  Hammer- 
smith, MiHs  Malaehite,"  sjiid  the  elaborate  Kudiliman  ;  and 
Miss  MalK'l  bowed  with  the  rest,  and  presently  Siiid,  — 

"  Mr.  linddiinan,  we  were  just  talking  of  your  acting." 

"  Clroat  tiling  !  "  said  the  young  man.  "  Immense  suc- 
cess, no  end  of  npphuist- !  Seen  my  photi>?  Termit  mo 
—  I  was  just  bringing  a  couple  to  hang  up  in  tlu'  rooms." 
And  the  jocund  fellow  pulled  out  a  iKMicil,  wrote  "  Com- 
I)liments  of  Uobt.  Ruddimnn  "  on  the  back  of  a  cabinet 
j)hotograph  that  he  took  from  his  [Kx-ket,  and  handcil  it  to 
Mi.ss  Hammersmith. 

"Is  that  you?  Really!  I  never  should  have  known 
it!  "  she  siiid.     "  How  handsome  !  " 

"  W«ll,  I  like  that  !  "  s;iid  Uuddinjan,  firing  up. 

"  What!  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean!  I  dtdn't  suiv 
pose  you  could  make  up  so  well.  —  And  that  is  my  poor 
old  gown,  Tom,  that  you  borrowe<l !  —  And  who  did  up 
your  hair —  I  mean,  where  did  you  get  your  wig?  It  is 
a  wig,  isn  t  It."* 

"  Oh,  yes  I  "  answcnd  Huddiman  ;  ami  the  mysteries  of 
the  club  hair-dresxing  and  «»ther  adornment  were  explained, 
while  the  photograph  was  p.'isse<l  around,  and  criticise<l. 

••  I  wish  I  were  a  young  man  !  "  exdaimnl  Miss  Maliel, 
as  they  were  making  thi-ir  way  to  the  green  for  a  dance,  in 
that  pretty  bygone  fashion  of  the  d.iy,  destmctive  though 
it  may  have  been  to  delicate  slipi^ers  and  skirts.  "  Wo 
girls  have  no  chance  at  all  compare<l  to  you  men.  Look 
at  our  wishy-washy  schools  !  And  what  a  lovely  time  you 
have  here  ! ' ' 

"  You  can't  judge  from  to-da}',  Mabel,"  said  Tom. 
*'  We  have  to  work  like  Trojans  in  term-time  ;  haven't  we, 
George?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Darby  sill}',  answering  for  Goldio. 
"  But  I'll  tell  you  to-niglit,  when  we  are  at  home,  what  it 
is  at  which  they  work  like  Trojans.  I  wouldn't  advise 
3'our  believing  all  these  silly  young  men  tell  3-ou  to-day, 
Mabel." 

"  And  I  wouldn't  advise  your  belie\'ing  all  that  a  cer- 
tain 3'oung  woman  may  tell  you  about  midnight,  Miss 
Mabel,"  said  Goldie.  "  The  imagination  is  ver}'  lively 
at  that  time  of  night,  particularly  in  young  women." 

"  For  shame,  George  !  "  said  his  cousin  ;  and  they  saun- 
tered oif,  the  two  couples,  to  the  dances  on  the  green,  and 
the  "  fascinating  "  and  "  delightful  "  and  "  lovely  "  and 
"sweet  dances"  in  Harvard  Ilall,  as  various  exuberant 
young  women  might  have  been  heard  to  declare  them 
during  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

This  dancing  exiKjrience  was  so  novel  and  alluring  to 
Miss  Hammersmith,  she  had  so  recently  obtained  her 
mother's  sanction  for  her  indulging  in  the  rounil  dances, 
and  the  merry  scene  before  her  was  all  so  dazzling  and  dis- 
tracting, that  I  do  not  wonder  the  5'oung  girl  was  quite 
beside  herself  with  pleasant  intoxication  of  dehght. 

"  Dear  Mabel,  you  must  not,  you  really  must  not,  dance 
so  much,"  her  mother  would  sa}',  as  she  returnecl  now 
and  then  to  the  rooms  of  the  ''  spread,"  her  cheeks 
flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement. 

"  I'm  not  dancing  too  much,  mother  dear,"  she  would 
say  ;  "  but  the  music  is  so  lovely  that  I  can't  keep  still." 
And  she  would  go  off  on  the  arm  of  Goldie,  Freemantle, 
Fayerweather,  or  some  other  young  student,  for  more 
dances  and  more  delicious  intoxication. 

Miss  Darby,  graver  than  her  wont  under  the  sense  of 
Tom's  approaching  departure  for  the  war,  danced  but 
little,  took  a  turn  of  the  green,  visited  IIar\'ard  Hall  and 
several  "  spreads"  with  Hammersmith,  and  sat  quietly  a 
large  part  of  the  time  with  Mrs.  Hammersmith  and  the 
rest. 
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"Happy  fellow,  Ilamracrsmith !  "  men  would  say  to 
eath  other,  as  Toui  and  his  iKautiful  young  love  sailed 
about  the  yard  and  the  old  huildiiii^s. 

"  How  proud  they  look  !  "  wouKl  be  the  exelamation  of 
envious  beauties,  or  plebi-ian  strangers,  who  looked  on  at 
the  hamlsome,  liapp}'  couple  moving  about,  really  too 
happy  to  sjieak,  and  so  wearing  an  air  of  silent  haughti- 
ness not  unlikely  to  provoke  eoinment. 

"  My  dear  Kmily,  you  ought  to  be  the  happiest  woman 
iu  the  i|uailningle  to-day,"  Mr.  CJayt^Ju  said  to  Mrs.  Haiu- 
mersmith  during  the  afternoon,  *'  with  sueh  a  l)eautilul 
girl, — two  such  iK'autiAil  girls,  1  may  say,  —  and  such  a 
fellow  as  Tom  before  your  eyes.  What  a  swell  the  young 
fellow  is!  " 

**  Please,  not  that  name,  Gayton,"  the  quiit  mcjther 
answeriHl,  "'  He  is  oidy  Tom  to  me  ;  and  I  could  Ite  very, 
very  happy,  if  the  thought  of  his  going  away  to  the  war 
were  not  in  my  mind  contimially.  It  will  break  my 
heart!  " 

*'  Pooh,  jKHjli !  Excuse  mc,  dear  Kmily  ;  but  I  remem- 
ber you  used  that  very  expression  when  Tom  was  alnjut 
to  l>e  sent  away  to  college.  Was  it  a  hundrwl  years  ago? 
No,  pardon  me,  four,"  lx)wing  elal>orately  as  he  said  this  ; 
"  and  here  is  the  young  fellow  alive  and  well,  and  a  grc-it 
luiin  in  his  class,  as  you  must  allow." 

"  Yes  ;  but  this  is  a  very  dilferent  matter,"  the  mother 
answennl ;  an<l  all  the  ''Duke's"  skill  as  a  diplomatist 
was  calle<l  into  play  to  cheer  her,  and  to  make  her  son's 
departure  seem  the  most  natural,  the  most  honoralile, 
course  in  the  world, — the  very  one  that  all  able-bo<lied 
young  Hammei-smiths  were  foml  of  following,  from  tho 
earliest  history  of  the  family. 

The  dances  were  over;  the  crowds  in  the  quadrangle 
wei*e  iumicnsely  increased  as  evening  came  on;  and  the 
day  was  going  out  like  a  goi^eous  sunset,  rich  with  color, 
flashing  with  man^-hucd  radiance. 
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It  was  while  stopping,  almost  breatliless,  from  the  last 
dauce  in  Harvard  Hall,  that  ^Miss  Hammersmith  was 
aware  of  a  pensive  figure  leaning  against  a  column,  and 
watching  the  whirling  couples  in  the  centre  of  the  floor. 

She  was  on  the  arm  of  G oldie  ;  and,  as  she  passed  tlie 
figure  in  question,  she  said  with  a  light  ah",  — 

"  Why  so  pensive,  Mr.  Kuddiman?  " 

"  Oh  !  —  I  —  was  thinking  —  I  was  thinking  of  graduat- 
ing, of  leaving  all  these  endearing  young  charms  and  the 
old  university,"  answered  the  mournful  youth,  with  a 
sudden  accession  of  regretful  tenderness. 

"Ah,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Kuddiman!  It  uuist  bo 
so  hard  !  "  the  young  woman  said  quietly.  She  looked  so 
mischievous,  however,  and  she  glanced  so  involuntarily  to 
a  certain  couple  gliding  gracefullv  about  in  the  crush  of 
dancers, — a  couple  on  wliich  Kuddiman's  eyes  were  also 
fastened,  — that  Kuddiman  felt  uncomfortable.  He  never 
could  quite  make  Miss  Ilanmicrsmith  out.  She  had  so 
casual  a  way  of  sajing  things,  making  such  accidental 
double  entendres^  that  he  could  never  tell  just  how  much 
was  badinage,  just  how  much  was  serious.  She  was  very 
hai)py,  certainly,  and  very  merry,  this  aflernoon.  Goldie 
had  been  her  devoted  squire  from  noon  till  now  ;  and  we 
cannot  blame  the  cheerful  girl  if  she  dropped  a  httle  chaff 
with  the  doleful  Kuddiman,  and  if  such  things  as  trials 
and  tribulations  seemed  quite  out  of  the  pale  of  ix)ssiblc 
things  in  the  fulness  of  her  sunny  jo}'. 

So  Kutldinian  was  loft  consuming  himself  with  jealousj- 
as  Freemantle  and  Miss  ^Malachite  danced  and  talked 
in  low  tones  before  his  very  eyes,  and  wishing  quite  a 
catalogue  of  unkind  wishes  for  his  free  and  easy  classmate 
in  return  for  his  cutting  in,  and  stealing  Miss  Malachite 
awa}'  from  his  table,  and  monopolizing  her  ever  since,  — 
monopolizing  her  as  well  in  the  i>ensive  evening,  when  the 
crowds  and  the  hghts,  the  music  and  the  thought  of  part- 
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ing,  fiUetl  the  tomlor  8tu«letit  with  sentiment,  and  sur- 
rounded every  casual  maiden  with  a  halo  of  romance. 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  spectacle,  —  the  noble  Kuddiman 
lookiuLC  at  life  through  \\w  smoked  glasses  of  tlespair. 
But  there  were  scores  of  youth  in  the  quadrangle,  dying 
just  such  pleasant  half-deaths  that  afternoon  and  evening ; 
and  we  know  enough  of  the  resuscitating  habit  of  tho 
Kuddinum  stock  not  to  be  fearful  of  his  entire  extinction. 
Otlier  men  have  seen  their  innamoratas  sailing  away  in 
the  arms  of  succvssflil  rivals,  and  have  yet  survived  :  why 
should  not  he? 

The  same  Darby  group  was  gathen'd.  jjist  before  sunset, 
in  a  spacious  window  of  Harvard  Hall,  waiting  for  the 
uni(iue  closing  exercises  of  the  day,  —  the  songs  and  rings, 
and  grotesque  farewell  i)orfonu:uicos  of  tiic  seniors  at)out 
IJberfy  Tree. 

The  windows  of  Harvard,  Hollis,  Stoughtoii.  llolden, 
were  alive  will;  cag»-r  facfs  from  groiujiI-JhK^r  to  eaves. 
C'i*owds  JilU'd  all  the  available  spa<-e  between  th«>se  halls 
and  the  street.  Fences,  trees,  carriage-tops,  were  sur- 
mounted by  youthful  acrobats  bent  on  seeing  the  s|)ort. 
A  large  concourse  of  sight-seers  —  in  carriages,  on  horse- 
back, on  l'o*)t  —  bl(x-ke«J  up  the  street  adjacent,  and  drove 
tlie  local  policeman  frantic. 

The  uniler-ilassmen  are  grou|>e<l  in  the  centre  of  a  huge 
ring.  A  wreath  of  small  l>ou<iuets  circles  the  Liberty 
Tree  at  a  height  to  which  you  ami  I  might  have  leaped 
or  scrambled  when  we  were  lads,  my  dear  Philippus,  but 
which  we  would  not  venture  to  reach  nowadays,  for  all 
the  roses  and  i)Osies  of  Christendom,  and  all  the  happy 
laughter  ami  light  apjilause  that  might  rcwai-d  us  from  tho 
surrounding  halls.  Wc  might  be  ever  so  anxious  and 
wilUug  ;  but  gravity  is  against  us. 

The  music  of  a  band  again,  in  the  distance,  followed 
at  inter^'als  by  cheers ;  cheers  such  as  Miss  Mabel  had 
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not  heard  since  Worcester  of  last  year ;  cheers  such  :ia 
set  man}'  a  heart  in  the  crowd  beating,  and  recalled  to 
man}-  a  graduate  preseut  the  vigorous,  joyous  days  of  his 
prime. 

"  ^Yhat  are  they  doing,  Ellen?  "  asked  Miss  Ilammer- 
6mjf.h. 

"  They  are  cheering  the  buildings,  for  farewell,"  said 
JMiss  Darbj'. 

"  How  lovely,  how  hearty,  how  splendid,  it  all  is,  Ellen  ! 
"Why  don't  30U  say  something?  " 

"Oh  !  I've  seen  two  class-days  before,  —  Ilarr}-  Goldie's 
four  3-ear3  ago  (just  after  I  was  home  from  Europe) ,  my 
friend  Miss  Fayerwcathcr's  brother's  last  3ear,  you  know." 

"  Is  it  always  as  sweet  as  this?  " 

"  Not  always  such  pleasant  weather.  It  is  often  fear- 
fully hot ;  sometimes  it  rains,  I  beUcve.  But  there  is 
usual!}'  an  iimuense  crowd,  and  just  such  excitement  and 
gayety  as  you've  seen  to-day." 

"But  were  you  ever  so  happy?  Were  you  ever  so 
happy  as  to-day,  Ellen?  " 

"  Were  you,  Mabel?  "  asked  the  other.  And  the  two 
young  girls,  each  as  happy  as  girls  could  be,  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes  for  just  a  brief  moment,  and  smiled.  I 
am  not  sure  which  bkished  the  more  of  the  two ;  1  fear  it 
was  Miss  Ilaimnersmith  :  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  blamo 
a  knot  of  juniors,  sitting  on  the  grass  within  the  ring,  for 
looking  many  times  up  at  the  two  guls  in  the  Harvard 
Hall  window,  smiling  and  blushing  there  in  their  beauty. 

"  Two  to  one  on  the  girl  with  the  red  feather!  "  said 
one. 

"  Mine's  the  girl  in  blue  and  wliitc,"  said  another. 

"  A  basket  of  champagne  that  G oldie  is  engaged  to 
her!  "  added  a  third. 

"  Nonsense !  He's  not  such  a  quick  bird  as  that. 
Give  him  a  Hltle  time  !  " 
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*'  She  smiled  at  me,  by  Jove !  Five  to  oue  she'll  smile 
again,  Phil!  " 

"^  Kviryl»o«lv  knows  a  smile  will  upsrt  you,  old  fellow. 
Oue  smile's  all  you  can  stand." 

"Here  they  come,  fellows!  Here  are  the  seniors!" 
shouted  a  junior,  as  the  seniors  apix?ared. 

"What  frij,'hts!  what  jxjrfeet  horrors!  Why,  Ellen, 
why  do  they  dress  Uke  that  ?  ' ' 

"  A  custom,  my  dear  Mabel,  —  a  custom  of  class-day. 
You'll  see  why  in  a  few  moments." 

"  There's  Tom,  and  ^— Mr.  Cioldie  and  Mr.  Albemarlo 
and  Mr.  UmUhman.  What /«'ar/u/  old  clothes !  What 
disgrueeful  hats  !     Why,  Tom  has  a  new  hat !  " 

'*  Yes,  a  custom,"  chimetl  in  Mr.  Gayton.  "  A 
mighty  cxiK'nsive  little  item  for  a  young  senior,  you'll  seo 
in  a  few  moments,  Mabel." 

An«l  while  the  Darliy  group,  and  a  hundreil  others 
e<iuaily  inti-resled,  lookiil  on,  and  cx*mmenteil  on  the  droll 
figures  and  eccentric  dressing  of  the  seniors,  and  a  lo\r 
murmur  ran  alx>ut  through  the  crowds  at  hand,  the  seniors 
marched  into  tlic  centre  of  the  ring,  and  halted. 

♦'  Oh  !  what  do  they  do  now^?  Do  tell  me,  Pollen  1  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  lose  something,"  said  Miss  Hammersmith. 

'*  Have  you  lost  any  thing  to-day.  Mabel?  "  asked  her 
uncle,  looking  mischievous  a  moment,  then  glancing 
quickl}'  out  at  the  window,  and  lengthening  his  face. 

**No,"  said  she,  "nothing,  I  think."  And  then,  noti- 
cing her  uncle's  look,  she  blushe<l  prettily,  as  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  '*  Uncle,  jou're  very  unkind  I  I've  not  lost 
what  you  mean,  and  I  don't  intend  to  ever!*'  And  the 
old  gentleman  of  txjurse  felt  very  uncomfortable,  and  of 
course  believcil  her,  and  of  course  concluded  that  he  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  Mr.  George  Goldie  most 
remarkabh-  devoted  to  his  sweet  young  niece  during  the 
entire  day. 
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The  groat  ringing  chonis  of  the  class  song  ;  the  hearty 
cheers  for  the  president,  the  professors,  the  tutors,  ever}'- 
body  and  ever}'  thing,  from  the  old  university  itself  to 
the  ancient  handmaidens  and  the  various  si)orts  of  the 
time ;  the  excited  singing  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  with  it? 
accelerated  movement  and  gradual  crescendo  of  ijnixitu- 
osit}' ;  the  whirling  rush  about  the  garlanded  tree,  with 
the  concentric  rings  colliding  in  their  course,  the  sopho- 
mores and  freshmen  ending,  as  usual,  in  a  fierce  scrimmage, 
and  an  attempt  to  break  each  other's  lines ;  the  wild 
scramble  for  the  llowers  encircling  the  tree-trunk  ;  the  vic- 
torious shouts  ;  the  applause  from  the  surrounding  halls, 
ami  the  long-continued  and  quite  unprecedented  hugging 
and  farewells  of  the  graduating  class,  —  ah,  how  the  vigo- 
rous scene  comes  back  to  me  these  thousands  of  miles 
away  !  And  what  a  thrill  the  mmior}'  of  that  festal  alter- 
noon,  those  brave  ^oung  seniois,  that  rose-garden  of  youth 
and  beauty  blooming  in  the  ancient  hall-windows,  gives  an 
ohl  graduate  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  decades  ! 

The  new  hat  of  Hammersmith's,  which  excited  his  sis- 
ter's comment,  had  been  many  times  lifted  and  waved  in 
air,  as  his  old  ancestor  Ruix»rt  might  have  waved  his 
chapenn  at  the  Buena  Vista  charge.  Mr.  Tom  had  caUed 
for  cheers  for  everybody  and  every  thing,  as  has  been 
said,  —  facult}',  old  university,  boating,  cricket,  the  classes 
(saving  the  freshmen,  who  set  114)  a  partisan  howl  on  their 
own  account),  the  ladies,  the  societies,  even  the  factotum 
"Glue,"  and  the  l)Ofly  of  skips  and  forgiven  "old  pocos  ;  " 
and  the  surrounding  halls  had  given  back  mighty  echoes 
of  "  'Rah,  'rah,  'rah  !  "  And  when  at  last,  standing  bare- 
headed, handsome,  among  all  those  manly  young  students 
already  immensely  excited,  he  lifted  his  voice  and  said, 
"  Now,  fellows,  I  propose  three  times  three  cheers  for  our 
dear  old  country  and  the  men  that  have  gone  forth  from 
this  place  to  defend  her,"  there  was  a  sudden  crash  of 
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applause  an<l  of  cheers  from  the  iminensc  crowd  in  attend- 
ance. 

As  ho  UAt'd  his  hat,  an<l  swnnf]^  it  in  air,  such  cheers 
were  };jiven,  l»y  students  and  sia-ctators  ahke,  as  I  ima- 
gine the  old  LiluTty  Tree  had  rarely  listened  to  lH?fure  ; 
cheers  which  would  have  firetl  the  hearts  of  Breese  and 
Curtis  and  Farley  and  the  rest,  could  they  have  heanl 
their  echo  in  the  Virj^nia  camp  where  they  lay  ;  cheers 
which  did  infinite  honor  to  the  happy  younj^  j^entlemen 
wlio  jjave  them,  and  which  proved,  that,  l»eneath  an  exte- 
rior of  s«'i'minjx  ean-lessuess  and  assumeil  case,  (liere  was 
a  warm  and  aMdiii^  love  of  eountry,  and  a  devotion  to 
ideas  worthy  of  the  noble  oKl  university  that  had  cher- 
ishe<l  them  and  tr:iine<l  them  all  these  years,  and  other 
])atriot.s  lH'f(ire  them. 

Ilamniersinith  has  finally  hurled  his  hat  at  the  tree  as 
a  siijnal  for  tlie  seramldo  to  iK'j^in,  Miss  Hammersmith 
exelaiminj;,  '*(loo<l  gracious!  So  that's  the  exi>cnsivo 
cUHtoin,  unele  (layton  !  "  as  she  saw  it  trtxlden  under  foot 
l»y  the  nishing  seniors,  making  for  the  tree.  The  wreath 
of  Uowers  has  at  length  bi-en  entirely  torn  from  its  place 
by  the  young  men,  who  jumiHNl  and  clambered,  and  made 
Trojan  charges,  combination-attacks,  for  it.  All  these 
brisk  young  fi-llows,  who  have  l>een  so  line  in  evening- 
dress  and  faultless  linen  all  day,  now,  in  the  oldest  and 
cnUlest  of  clothes,  are  covere<l  with  dust,  and  breathing 
like  war-horses.  Youthful  si>ectators  have  shouted  ''  Ki-}i  ! 
L<x)k  at  the  little  one!  "  as  Kuddiman  distinguisheil  him- 
self by  climbing  over  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  his  cla.ss- 
mates,  and  carrying  off  a  small  arc  of  the  flower-circle. 
Young  l.'\<lies  have  felt  their  hearts  beating  a  trifle  quicker 
as  they  lookinl  tlown  and  saw  the  ecstatic  embraces  of 
their  young  friends,  hitherto  so  severely  decorous,  so  care- 
fully restrained  in  their  devotions.  The  last  tired  class- 
mate has  fallen  into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  of  his  quoiulam 
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enomies,  of  men  with  whom  he  has  hardl}'  had  a  word 
during  his  whole  college-course.  The  seniors  have  left, 
soon  to  re-appear,  gorgeous  for  the  evening's  festivities. 
The  crowd  melts  away.  Village  urchins,  bent  on  anti- 
quarian research,  traverse  and  prod  the  field  for  trophii-s 
of  the  peaceful  fight.  The  sun  has  long  since  gone  down, 
with  a  last  lingering  smile  on  all  this  happy  throng,  this 
morr}-  flower-scene,  bright  after  its  own  sunny  heart.  Tlie 
hghts  are  lit  in  the  quadrangle  ;  the  cosey  teas  of  the 
seniors  are  in  progress  ;  autl  a  few  short  hours  of  music, 
of  song,  of  rcvery,  of  sentiment,  and  the  glad-sorrowlul 
da}-  is  over. 

The  band  is  playing  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle. 
Lights  are  hung  far  and  near  under  the  arching  elms. 
Happy  cou[)le8,  bathed  in  a  dehcious  sea  of  romance, 
wander  here  and  lliere  through  the  crowds.  Flood-gati'S 
of  sentiment  are  ojx^ncd  that  were  never  dreamed  of  before 
b}'  the  startlecl  gate-keepers.  Young  men  are  talking 
proudly,  hoin'fully,  of  their  vast  plans,  their  lofty  aims  ; 
and  bright  eyes  flash  with  admiration,  or  melt  in  tender 
sympathy,  as  the  manly  3-outh  pour  forth  their  vows,  their 
hopes,  their  doughty  resolves. 

"  Well,  my  little  mother,"  says  Hammersmith,  approach- 
ing his  mother  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  just  as 
the  Glee  Club  is  mounting  the  stand  for  a  song,  ■•'  how 
are  30U  getting  along?  Will  30U  go  to  the  president's 
reception  with  us?  " 

"No,  Tom  dear:  I'm  too  tired.  I  have  had  a  very 
happv  day  ;  but  I  must  go  now.  Gayton  will  take  care  of 
me;  do  you  sta\'  and  enjoy  yourself.  ^Irs.  Darl»y  will 
look  after  the  girls  —  will  you  not,  Mrs.  Darby  ?  Thanks  I ' ' 
And  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a  pressure  of  Tom's  hand, 
that  meant  volumes  of  jilcasure  and  grief,  and  forecasting 
fear,  to  Hammersmith,  the  good  mother  left  the  room  with 
^Ir.  Ga3-ton,  and  returned  to  the  Darbys'. 
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*'  "WTiy  are  you  so  quiet,  EUcu?  "  asked  Hammersmith, 
bending  over  Miss  I)arl»y,  who  sat  in  a  window-seat,  look- 
ing out.     ''  Why  have  you  been  so  quiet  all  day?  " 

"O  Tom!  "  she  answered,  turning  her  face  up  to  his, 
and  taking  one  of  his  hands  in  both  of  hers,  "  can't  you 
imagine?  How  can  I  help  feeUng  sad,  and  l)eing quiet,  if 
3'ou  jwrsist  in  going  to  the  war,  ik-ar  Tom?  " 

"Come,  come,"  said  Tom,  "don't  let  us  think  of  that 
this  eveninir!  The  war  mav  be  ended  before  eomnicncv- 
ment  ;  and  I've  promised  you  not  to  go  till  then." 

"  IJut  1  can  think  of  nothing  else«  Tom.  I've  tried  to 
forget  it  all  day.  I've  dancetl,  and  watched  every  thing 
and  everylKj<ly  about  me,  and  trie<l  to  imagine  that  it  was 
all  a  dream,  and  that  you  were  not  really  going,  after  all. 
But  it  is  no  use.  I  «in  think  of  absolutely  nothing  else. 
1  have  thought  of  nothing  else  for  weeks;  "  ami  she  re- 
leased his  hand,  and  leaned  her  head  on  her  own  hand. 

"Hut  see  how  well  and  happy  I  am!  Ami  what  a 
merry  stxme  this  is!"  sai*!  Hammersmith.  "Don't  let 
us  prophesy  evil  on  a  night  like  this,  Kllen  dear  I  " 

"  iJut  I  cannot  help  it,  Tom.  I  cannot  help  <lrea«ling 
your  going.  You  are  always  rushing  into  danger  so!" 
And  Tom  was  leaning  over  to  sjM-ak  wonls  of  c-omfort  to 
her,  when  "One,  two,  three,  Haiumersiuith  !  "  came  in  a 
great  chorus  from  the  (J lee  Club;  anil  he  drew  back, 
saying,  — 

"  I'shaw,  I  forgot  those  fellows  were  looking  up  here ! 
Shall  I  go  down?  I'll  do  any  tiling  that  you  say  to-night, 
Ellen,  except  "  — 

"  Yes,  except,"  she  said  mournfully. 

"  Except  promising  you  not  to  go  to  the  war." 

"One,  two,  three,  Hanmiersmith  !  "  came  up  again  from 
the  quadrangle.  Miss  Darby  said,  "Go,  Tom,  they  want 
you  ;  but  don't  sta}-  long."  And  Mr.  Tom  went  down,  and 
was  soon  singing  away  with  the  club.     But  his  thought'? 
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were  far  away  from  the  music  in  hand  ;  away  with  Breese 
and  the  rest  at  the  i)Ost  of  danger ;  away  on  the  wild 
journey  which  his  hopes  and  fears  led  him,  when  he 
tliought  of  the  dear  girl  in  the  window-seat  j'onder,  wliom 
lie  loved  only  less  dearly  than  his  country  and  his  honor. 

"Come,  Ellen,  let  us  go  to  the  reception,"  he  said, 
returning  after  a  while  to  Miss  Darlt}-.  "You  have  been 
sitting  here  too  long,  thinking  of  the  war  and  all  that." 

"  I'd  rather  not  go  to  the  reception,  Tom,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  I'll  take  a  little  walk,  if  you  wish."  And  they  went 
out,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  quailrangle  ;  strangely  and 
jet  not  strangel}-  silent,  under  the  influence  of  their  com- 
mon thought ;  silent  too,  as  their  memories  went  back 
over  the  short  j'cars  of  Ilannnersmith's  Cambridge  life, 
])aeked  full  of  events  that  had  been  drawing  them  gradu- 
ally but  surely  together. 

Then  tluy  passed  out  of  the  yard,  and  traversed  many 
of  the  familiar  promenades  in  the  neighb(jrhood  of  the 
college.  All  Cambridge  was  floating  in  a  golden  atmos- 
l>hcrc  of  i)ensivc  revery,  and  tender,  melanehol}'  senti- 
ment ;  and  these  two  3'oung  hearts  were  touched  as  they 
liad  never  been  before  with  the  sweet  sadness  of  parting 
and  the  new  thought  of  their  terrible  dependence  on  each 
other. 

What  they  said  on  that  peaceful,  starlit  night,  as  they 
l»aced  the  leafy  avenues  of  the  town,  within  sound  of  the 
music  from  the  quadrangle  ;  how  ^Ir.  Tom  pointed  out 
man}-  a  sjwt  here  and  there,  made  interesting  to  him  (and 
now  to  her)  bj-  boyish  adventures  of  his  ;  how  he  tried  to 
draw  her  mind  from  the  sad  thought  of  separation  and  of 
battle-fields,  — it  does  not  concern  us  to  inquire. 

It  was  a  diflieult  task  to  free  her  from  this  bitter,  blind- 
ing fear  ;  a  difTicult  task  to  make  her  beheve,  that,  in  a  few 
Bhoil  weeks,  he  would  be  returning  to  lay  his  spurs  at  her 
feet.     For  not  only  to  Miss  Darby,  but  to  scores  of  others 
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in  the  morn-  quadranj^lc  that  day,  had  come  the  thoujrht 
of  the  uamt'less  dangers  to  which  many  of  these  young 
men,  their  brothers,  their  sons,  their  lovers,  •were  so  soon 
to  exjKjse  themM-'lves. 

A  deep,  solemn  undertone  of  6a«hiess,  a  hitter  refrain, 
from  out  the  hearts  of  mothers  and  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts, had  Ijoen  singing  itself  all  day  imder  the  light 
music,  the  gay,  festive  songs  of  revelry.  And  the  hearts 
of  the  young  men,  which  boat  so  proudly  that  day,  were 
themselves  smitten  with  a  sense  of  the  nolile  rage,  the 
high  resi)onsil)ilitv,  of  the  ( outlict  that  calletl  them. 

It  was  as  if  a  jolly  wo<jdhuul  party  were  feasting  and 
making  merr^'  under  sun-flecke<l  foliage,  all  unc*onseious, 
ur  hut  dimly  conscious,  of  the  muttering  thunder  and  tho 
leaping  lightning  of  a  fierce  summer  stonn  npproaciiing 
apac-o.  The  light  f<joting  of  the  dance  was  soon  to  give 
l)lace  to  the  hurrieil  tramp  of  l^orses  and  men  ;  the  festive 
music,  to  the  clang  of  summoning  tnuniM-ts ;  and  all 
tlic  light  laughter  and  sentiment  and  merrymaking,  to  bo 
drownet]  in  the  hoarse  roar  of  eonlliet. 

"  Dear  PLUen,  jou  wouM  not  have  me  turn  my  back  on 
my  duty  !  "  Tom  said,  as  they  were  returning  across  tho 
iX'lta  to  the  qua«lrangle.  Miss  Darby  leaning  hcavil}'  on 
his  arm. 

"  No,  of  course  not,  Tom,"  she  answeretl.  "  IJut  one 
man  more  or  less,  — what  can  it  matter?  " 

*' One  man  may  save  a  whole  country!"  exclaimed 
Ilammen^mith  ;  ''a  whole  cause,  a  whole  side,  a  whole 
army  !  IvOf»k  !  "  said  he,  "  here  is  the  very  place  where 
Breese  saved  our  freshman  game  four  years  ago !  You 
saw  it.  You  know  how  it  was  done?  It  was  done  by  one 
man's  King  plucky,  and  mad  with  fine  anger,  and  care- 
less of  himself,  so  that  only  he  could  serve  his  fellows,  and 
win  the  victor). " 

*'  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Miss  Darby. 
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"  And  what  would  Breese  saj',  do  you  think,  if  he  knew 
that  I  was  hesitating  about  joining  him  !  I  am  not  hesi- 
tating ;  I  have  never  hesitated  —  except,  dear  Ellen,  when 
1  have  thought  of  you  and  mother  and  Mabel ;  "  and  he 
leaned  towards  her,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  to  which 
Miss  Darby  inclined  her  ear. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "  war  is  alwa3-s  the  hardest  on  the 
women,  Tom." 

"  But  you  would  not  have  the  men  cowards  and  shirks  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  Yuu  would  not  have  them  stand  wring- 
ing thiir  hands,  and  let  their  country  be  torn  to  pieces  ! 
No,  death,  grief,  any  thing,  is  better  than  that !  I  would 
rather  fall  in  my  first  fight,  with  my  face  to  the  enemy, 
than  to  live,  and  feel  that  I  had  shirked  my  duty.  You 
would  prefer  it  so,  too,  dear  Ellen  ;  yes,  I  know  you 
would."  But  she  only  clung  the  closer  to  lus  arm,  and 
made  no  answer. 

"  As  you  say,  what  is  one  man  more  or  less !  "  he  went 
on.  "But  I  mean  it  in  a  different  sense.  And  what 
great  matter,  if  I  do  fall?  " 

"  O  Tom,  Tom  !  "  she  said. 

"  If  I  fell,  it  would  be  with  your  love  in  my  heart,  dear 
Ellen,  and  your  name  on  my  li|)s  ;  and  I  would  have  tlu-m 
for  eternity  !  And  you  would  l»e  proud  that  1  luwl  died  in 
such  a  cause  "  — 

"  Please  don't,  Tom  !  "  she  interposed. 

"  But  if  I  staid  at  home,  and  saw  others  ])lungc  in  and 
do  the  fighting  forme  —  Heavens,  how  I  should  feel!  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  my  name,  ashamed  to  look  a  brave 
man  in  the  f^ice  ;  and  you  would  be  ashamed  of  me  your- 
self, Ellen  dear." 

"  Never,  Tom,  never ;  for  I  should  know  (hat  you  only 
staid  at  home  for  your  mother's  sake  and  mine." 

"Ellen,  ask  me  any  thing,  make  me  promise  you  any 
Uiing ;  but  1  beg  you,  as  you  love  me,  as  you  know  that 
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I  love  3'ou  more  dearl}'  than  all  the  world  besides,  not  to 
holil  nie  back  from  what  I  think  iny  duty  in  this  ease. 
You  don't  distrust  me?  You  believe  what  I  say?  Yes, 
1  thought  so.  God  bless  you  for  it !  Believe  me,  then, 
when  I  suy  again,  what  I  have  said  so  many  times  before, 
that  I  love  you  dearly,  deeply,  hopefully  ;  that  it  is  only 
the  thought  of  you  and  my  mother  that  causes  mo  a 
moment's  pang,  a  moiui-nt's  hesitation;  but  that,  before 
Go«.l  and  you,  I  swear  that  my  honor,  my  manhootl,  the 
name  I  bear,  every  tiling,  calhj  me  to  this  war  in  def«nce 
of  my  country,  and  that  every  thing  nmst  give  wa}'  before 
this  duty." 

Tlicy  walkcil  a  moment  in  silence,  the  low  night-wind 
coming  with  a  ilclicious  co«jlnes3  to  their  excitement,  and 
the  distant  nuisic  of  the  Glee  Club  detaining  tlicir  thoughts 
for  a  brief  space  from  the  sad  journey  on  which  they  were 
boutid. 

'•  Have  I  lH>en  studying  the  lives  of  the  great  and  the 
patriotic  all  these  years,"  Ilammcrsmitli  went  on  ;  "  have 
1  been  taught  to  admire  courage  ami  honor,  and  nol>le 
daring,  in  all  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  time  ;  an<l  do  I 
now  find  myself  wavering?  No,  no,  Ellen!  GotI  knows 
how  bitterly  I  hate  to  leave  you.  Gotl  knows  how  eagerly 
I  shall  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  can  come  back  to 
you,  never  to  be  away  from  you.  .But  now  ni}'  mind  is 
maile  up  —  I  must  go  !  " 

The  low  sobbing  which  he  felt  at  his  side,  and  which 
went  to  his  heart  as  he  sjKjke,  broke  into  a  single  cry  of 
grief;  and,  as  he  bent  over  the  fair  form  on  his  arm,  she 
liftetl  her  face,  which  he  and  the  stars  looketl  down  upon, 
and  saw  was  bright  with  tears.     Then  she  said,  — 

"  You  are  right,  dear  Tom  :  you  must  go.  I  was  very 
weak  to  think  of  keeping  you.  But  I  never  loved  aiiy- 
botly  in  mv  life  before  :  it  makes  it  all  the  harder  to  boar 
the  thought  of  being  separated  fiom  you  now.     But,  when 
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you  tiilk  as  you  did  just  now,  Tom,  I  fi-ol  how  weak  I 
have  been  ;  I  feel  how  much  stronger  and  nobler  you  are 
than  I, — yes,  3'es,  please  let  me  sa}*  so,  Tom !  it  is  sweet 
to  me  to  say  it,  —  and  I  love  you  for  it,  and  am  thankful 
to  God  for  sending  3'ou  to  me." 

And  present!}-  she  added,  "  You  will  promise  to  take 
goo<l  care  of  yourself,  Tom?  You  will  promise  not  to 
expose  yourself  more  than  is  necessary  ?  ' ' 

He  saw  how  Irt  mind  was  torn  and  agitated  with 
anxietv  ;  and  so  he  answered  lightl}-,  — 

"  Bless  your  little  heart,  Ellen,  of  course  I  will !  I've 
no  great  desire  to  be  mowed  down  by  a  cannon-ball.  I've 
no  intention  of  swallowing  hot  shot  by  way  of  matutinal 
amusement.  I  shall  du<lge  every  ball  I  can  see,  of 
course  ;  and  climb  trees,  when  the  engagement  is  too  hot ; 
and  Itury  myself  in  baggage-wagons  at  every  opi)ortu- 
nity  "  — 

"Oh,  I  know  you  will  never  do  that,  Tom  !  "  she  inter- 
posed more  cheerfully.  As  they  were  entering  the  quad- 
rangle, on  their  return,  the}-  fell  again  into  a  more  serious 
mood  ;  and  Ilanmiersmith  said,  — 

"  How  can  I  help  taking  care  of  myself,  m}*  dear  Ellen, 
when  I  have  you  to  look  forward  to,  and  your  love  to 
cheer  me  at  every  turn  of  fortune !  Remember  what  I 
have  said  to  you  to-uight ;  remember  that  I  have  never 
told  the  least  fraction  of  an  untrutli  to  you  in  my  life,  and 
that  I  mean  all  that  the  words  imply,  when  I  sa}'  that  tlie 
world  would  be  very  dark  indeed,  ami  life  not  worth  the 
living,  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  jour  love  and  trust 
and  confidence.  You  know  that  3'OU  have  mine,  dear 
Ellen  ;  and  God  surely  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  be 
separated,  or  that  I  shall  fall,  as  you  fear,  in  m}'  first 
campaign." 

"I  shall  pray  that  you  may  not,  Tom;  but  I  wish  I 
could  be  sure  of  it.  I  wish  I  could  free  myself  fi'om  the 
terrible  di'ead  that  chokes  mc  !  " 
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^VTien  they  went  back  to  the  quadrangle  and  Hammer- 
smith's rooms,  they  were  very  quiet  and  subdued  ;  and 
Mr.  Tom  fdt  liimself  as  much  consecrated,  ennobled,  and 
uplifted  by  this  young  woman's  love,  as  ever  a  youn<; 
knight  that  buckled  on  his  armor,  and  went  forth  to  win 
his  sjnirs,  with  tlic  noble  words  of  knighthood  in  his  cars, 
and  his  fair  love's  lavur  on  his  Lmce. 

Class-day,  with  its  tender  sentiment  and  lingering  fare- 
wells, is  over. 

The  baccalaureate  sennon,  preached  two  days  later,  in 
the  chai)el,  by  the  beloved  Dr.  lirimblecora,  is  pa.st.  It 
was  deep  and  earnest,  tender  and  tlunightful,  lilhtl  with 
all  manner  of  elieerful  augrjry  and  manly  exhortation  lor 
the  young  men  just  leaving  these  scenes  of  their  tutelage, 
and  entering  the  warfare  of  life.  Taken  in  connection 
with  all  the  sweetly-sad  influences  of  class-day,  —  the  liual 
farewells,  the  preparations  for  dei)arture,  the  swearing  of 
eternal  friendsiiips,  —  it  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  yoimg  students,  who  had  so  often  clamlK-red  into  these 
same  chaix'l-scats  in  hemllong  haste,  somewhat  regaitUess 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  8er>ice ;  the  young  stmlents,  who 
were  now  opening  their  eyes  for  almost  the  first  time  on 
the  real  problem  of  life,  and  the  man's  part  that  they  were 
to  play  in  the  world. 

Commencement  and  I'hi  Beta  Kappa  days  are  past, 
when  graver  masculine  throngs  again  tilled  the  old  building, 
and  enjoyeil  m<jre  strictlj'  literary"  enterlaiiunents,  relievc»l 
by  the  great  collegiate  diimers  in  Ilarvju-d  Hall,  to  be  sure, 
and  the  numberless  st/mjMsia  of  the  classes  of  graduatt-s, 
which  met  for  class  business  throughout  the  ditferent  halls. 

The  last  college-exercise  is  over.  The  last  college  and 
tradesman's  bill  is  paid  (let  us  fondly  hoin;).  The  young 
graduates  have  each  packed  awa^-  carefully  among  lluir 
uuivcrsity   belongings   the   little    sheepskins   which    pro* 
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claim  in  elaborate  Latin  that  they  are  bachelors  of  arts, 
with  omnia  insignia  et  jura  ad  hu7ic  honorem  spectantia. 
Such  men  as  are  so  minded  have  called  to  bid  good-by  to 
their  professors,  their  tutors,  their  Cambridge  friends ; 
and  the  last  tie  that  binds  the  class  of  Hammersmith  to 
the  old  univcrsit}-  as  undergraduates  is  severed.  Heaven 
ordain  that  deeper,  closer,  more  affectionate  relations  niay 
draw  them,  as  graduates,  back  to  the  kind  mother  that 
has  borne  with  their  youthful  follies,  and  cherished  their 
youthful  lives  so  fondl}' ;  and  that  an  interest  born  of  ex- 
jjerience  may  attach  them  more  and  more,  as  the  years  go 
by,  to  the  i)rol)lem  of  the  college  government  and  the 
college  curriculum,  under  which  their  sons  and  grandsons 
shall  be  placed  ! 

Hammersmith's  coUege-hfe,  then,  was  over.  His  four 
years  werc  past ;  and  whatever  of  good  or  evil  influence 
they  had  brought  him,  whatever  of  earnestness  and 
wisdom  they  had  ingrailed  on  his  native  slurdiness  and 
impulsiveness  of  temperament,  whatever  they  had  given 
him  in  the  way  of  friends  and  counsellors  and  loving 
life-companions,  —  all  was  behind  him  now;  all  but  the 
sweet  memory  and  kindling  enthusiasm  born  of  this  liearl}' 
qnadricnnium  of  his  life  ;  all  but  the  living  faith  in  him- 
self, his  own  powers,  the  nobility  of  correct  living  and 
high  endeavor ;  all  but  the  few  strong  friends  among  his 
classmates  who  were  bound  to  him,  he  felt  convinced,  as 
by  bands  of  iron,  and  hijoks  of  steel ;  all  but  a  professor 
or  a  tutor  here  and  there  who  had  been  drawn  to  him, 
and  was  likely  to  remain  his  friend  ;  all  but  tliis  fair  being 
at  his  side,  cheering  him,  strengthening  him,  more  than 
all  these,  bj'  her  love  and  her  trust. 

And  when,  with  numbers  of  his  classmates,  he  left, 
soon  after  commencement,  for  the  seat  of  war,  it  was 
with  many  backward  glances,  you  may  be  sure,  at  Ihc 
happy  spot  where  so  many  splendid  days  of  his  youth  had 
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been  passed.  It  was  a  heart  as  heavy  as  poor  Brccse's 
iLat  he  carried  awaj  with  him  that  day ;  but,  ah,  so  dif- 
ferently freighted  from  that  of  Breese  !  For  it  was  filled 
heavy  with  love  and  anxiety,  and  infinite  tenderness  for 
the  dear  girl  left  weeping  under  her  Cambridge  elms,  — 
the  fair  Oriana,  who  had  shown  herself  at  her  lattice,  and 
smiled  upon  him,  when  he  was  fighting  his  bitter  fight  with 
himself  and  the  world. 

Into  that  sterner  fight,  those  redder  battle-fields,  where 
he  found  himself  so  soon,  he  carried  the  memor}'  of 
that  sweet,  courageous  face,  as  many  a  man  who  marched 
sliuuliler  to  shoulder  with  him  was  carrying  some  other 
dear  features  continually  before  him.  Heaven  only  knows 
what  strength  and  courage  it  gave  him,  as  such  a  memory 
and  such  a  hoix;  give  any  man  who  believes  tliat  a  pure, 
sincere,  and  loving  woman  is  the  brightest  blessing  that 
the  sun  in  all  his  wandering  shines  u^kiu. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

EXEUNT   OMNES. 

"  What  is  the  fate  of  a  bravo  man,  but  to  full  aiold  tho  forcmoRt?  Uo  who  il 
never  wounded  hii«  a  weary  lot."  —  Deatu-Sono  or  Keunab  Lodbboo. 

"  Tbflr  good  swords  rust, 
And  their  steeds  are  dust; 
But  their  souls  arc  with  tho  salnli,  we  trust." 

"VyEWS  of  a  bloody  struggle  on  a  Southern  battle- 
-i-^  field  had  sent  a  thrill,  and  a  wail  of  consternation, 
throughout  the  entire  North.  Bulletins  from  the  seat  of 
war  were  being  scanned  with  an  anxiet}'  which  was  almost 
blinding  to  those  who  had  friends  and  relatives  in  that 
unhappy  army,  (as  who  liad  not?)  when  the  following 
letter  came  to  Miss  Darby  in  her  Cambridge  home,  bring- 
ing a  sad  reUef  to  her  fearful  susi)ense  :  — 

IIOSPtTAL,  WASniNGTON,  19  Juljr,  186-. 

Mv  DEAR  Miss  Dakdy,  —  I  promiseil  ynu,  that,  if  Tom  ever 
joined  us  down  here,  I  would  look  after  hira,  and  keep  you  in- 
formed of  his  welfare:  so  I  send  you  this  line  of  news. 

lie  is  all  right.  Do  not  be  alamietl.  He  has  been  wounded,  not 
very  severely,  in  the  sword-arm,  and  sits  propped  up  in  tho  next 
bed  to  mine,  smoking  a  placid  pipe,  taking  his  otiwn  cum  di'j.,  as 
he  just  tells  me  to  say  to  you.  He  cannot  write,  of  course,  and  so 
commissions  me  to  send  you  this  word  for  him.  He  will  scrawl  a 
left-handed  postcript,  he  says,  to  show  you  that  he  is  not  entirely 
used  up,  and  that  I  am  not  deceiving  you  with  pleasant  hopes. 

I  will  not  tell  you  how  it  all  happoni'd,  but  leave  that  to  Tom, 
who  will  see  you  in  a  few  daj^s.  But,  as  the  brave  fellow  will  not 
tell  you  more  than  half  the  truth  about  his  own  exploits  and 
behavior  on  that  terrible  day,  I  will  say  just  a  few  words  as  ta 
how  it  came  about. 
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Tou  see  we  were  on  tho  extreme  left  of  our  division.  The 
pajH-TS  and  dcspatclu'S  will  have  told  you  how  tremendously  out- 
nurnlwred  we  wore  by  the  "  rebs,"  and  how  division  after  division 
was  ambushed  and  almost  decimate*!.  The  memory  of  it  all  is  so 
sickening  and  horrible  to  mo,  that  I  cannot  dwell  on  it.  It  was 
«uch  a  caniage  and  slaughter  as  I  pray  lloaven  I  may  never  seo 
aiiT'iin.  I  do  not  wonder  now  at  peace  societies  and  philosophers, 
who  cry  out  against  the  insane  domonism  of  war. 

Well,  we  were  marching  aliead  in  tho  gray  of  the  moniing, 
hearing  firing  and  heavy  camionading  on  our  right,  rather  in 
atlvance  of  our  line;  and  just  as  wo  were  crossing  a  narrow  clear- 
ing, which  Boomed  to  have  been  roe-  '  '  .  we  were  met  by 
tho  most  territic  tire,  apparently  fri>m  ..  ice,  —  left,  right, 
and  front.  We  stood  our  ground  for  a  few  moments  and  exchanged 
several  n»unds  with  tlio  enemy;  but  it  was  no  use.  They  out- 
numbered us  three  Vj  one;  and  wu  almost  immediately  heard  a 
terrible  shouting  and  screaming  and  stampede  on  our  right,  which 
we  tliought  at  first  meant  re-enforcements  for  tljo  '*  rebs,"  but 
foinid  aft«T\vanl3  to  be  our  own  army  in  retreat  on  the  road  that 
we  hiul  just  left. 

The  "reb«"  came  pouring  out  of  the  woods,  yelling  like  sav- 
ages; men  were  falling  alxiul  me  on  every  side;  and  just  as  our 
Coluum  wavered,  and  turned  to  run,  the  color-sergeant  was  killed. 
Tlie  colors  lay  for  a  moment  neglected  on  tho  ground ;  and  tho 
next  instant  a  m.-in  seized  them,  lifted  them  with  a  shout  which 
could  Ik)  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  conflict,  and  faccvl  the  ene- 
my. I  shall  remember  that  shout  as  long  as  I  live,  Mi&s  Darby, 
and  longer.  It  was  Tom ;  and  ho  shouted  and  shouted  again,  a« 
he  stood  with  his  hat  off,  liis  hair  fioating  In  tho  breeze,  "  My 
God,  men,  but  what  is  tliis  ?  Stand,  men,  stand!"  And  for  a 
brief  moment  there  was  a  holt  and  a  rally  by  those  within  sound 
of  his  voice.  I  could  have  cried  to  sec  Uic  bravo  fellow  standing 
there,  holding  tho  colors,  and  shouting  to  the  men.  I  neetl  not 
say  that  I  thought  of  you,  my  dear  Miss  Darby,  and  prayed  that 
tho  dear  fellow  might  come  out  safe  and  sound  for  your  sake,  if 
for  no  other  reason. 

The  captain  of  our  company  rushed  past,  going  to  the  rear. 
Ilimimersmith  shouted  at  him.  The  captain  returned,  "  It  Is  no 
use.  sir:  you  had  better  look  out  for  yourself."  And,  if  you  could 
have  seen  the  look  of  scorn  that  came  into  Tom's  eyes,  I  know 
you  would  have  been  prouder  of  him  than  ever  (if  that  were 
possible),  and  would  have  rushed  to  him  as  Goldie  and  Thorpe, 
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Curtis  and  I,  did,  the  moment  we  saw  who  it  was  that  was  holding 
the  colors,  and  shouting. 

It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  rout  had  really  been  stayed. 
Our  men  had  turned,  and  commenced  firing,  when  a  ball  struck 
Tom  in  the  arm.  The  colors  went  down  again  for  just  an  instant , 
and  though  Thorpe  and  I  seized  them,  and  shook  them  aloft  in  a 
trice,  it  was  no  use.  One  of  those  panics  which  take  hold  of  the 
best  of  troops  seized  our  men.  We  were  left  almost  alone  with 
the  colors  in  the  centre  of  the  clearing;  and  we  turned  reluc- 
tantly to  flee. 

Tom  had  fallen  on  being  wounded;  I  had  been  struck  with  a 
fragment  of  a  spent  shell,  which  took  away  my  breath,  and  stag- 
gered me;  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  us  to  succeed  in  getting 
Tom  from  out  the  clutches  of  the  "rebs,"  when  a  company  of 
Califoniia  cavaln,-,  riding  as  I  never  saw  men  ride  before  in  all 
my  life,  came  swinging  up  through  the  woods  on  our  right,  and 
dashed  in  between  us  and  the  "  rebs."  They  slashed  and  fired 
away  at  the  "rebs,"  shouting  like  wild  Indians,  and  leaning  from 
their  s.addlcs  to  the  riglit  and  the  loft  as  they  galloped ;  and  tlio 
"  rebs  "  were  checked  in  their  advance,  retreating  to  their  cover. 
The  slashing  and  firing  were  still  going  on,  and  I  began  to  feel 
faint,  and  forget  where  I  was,  when  a  horseman  came  dashing  up 
to  where  we  fellows  were  holding  Tom  and  the  colors.  "  Good 
heavens  I "  he  shouted.  "  Is  this  you,  Breese  ?  And  Goldiel  And 
Tliorpe!  Wlio  is  that  in  the  middle?  Wounded?  "SMiat,  Tom! 
Tom,  my  dear  old  Tom!"  And  he  was  off  his  horse  like  a  shot, 
and  hugging  the  old  fellow  till  I  thought  he  would  squeeze  all  the 
breath  out  of  liis  body.  Tom  smiled  feebly,  and  wo  all  felt  a 
little  tearful  (if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  state  of  mind);  for  we 
recognized  in  this  slashing  rider,  beanled  like  a  panl,  and  tough 
as  a  bison,  Penhallow,  our  old  classmate,  and  Tom's  old  chum. 

It  was  no  time  for  reminiscences,  however.  We  exchanged  greet- 
ings rapidly,  scarcely  believing  our  senses,  and  thinking  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  ideas  to  the  second.  Then  Pen  said,  "  Come, 
Tom,  up  in  my  saddle,  old  boy!  Yes,  yes,  I'll  go  with  you;"  and 
we  helped  Tom  to  mount.  He  was  scarcely  mounted  when  Pen- 
hallow  gave  a  spring,  with  one  hand  on  the  rear  of  the  saddle; 
was  seated  on  the  liorse's  back,  behind  Tom,  before  we  knew  how 
he  was  going  to  manage  it;  and  putting  his  arms  round  Tom,  and 
digging  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  he  went  tearing  away 
with  him  at  a  rapid  jump.  We  gave  a  feeble  cheer,  which  sounds 
dismal  enough  to  me  as  I  recall  it,  and  then  turned  to  save  our- 
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selves;  for  the  cavalry  liad  only  temporarily  delayeJ  the  "rebs," 
aiiJ  that  miserable  rout  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  was 
already  in  full  progress. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  we  all  reached  Washington.  I  have 
■written  too  much  already.  I  feel  very  tired,  and  have  occasion- 
ally to  catch  my  breath.  They  cannot  make  out  just  what  is  the 
matter  with  me.  Goldie  is  all  right,  came  out  without  a  scratch. 
Curtis  is  missing.     Thori>c  is  hailly  wounded  in  the  log. 

Torn  goes  homo  day  after  to-morrow.  Guldic  will  accompany 
him.  Tom  can  be  of  no  service  for  some  weeks,  and  has  a  fur- 
louf^h  of  a  month.  I  have  written  his  uncle  Gay  ton  by  this  mail 
to  meet  him  in  New  York:  ho  will,  of  course,  be  delighted  beyond 
measure  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  meet  him  there  or  at 
home. 

I  nmst  take  this  place,  my  dear  Miss  Darby,  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations on  your  engiigement.  You  have  gained  the  love  of 
one  of  the  Ix'st  fellows  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  and  I  thank 
Ueaven  that  you  are  happy.     God  bless  you!  God  bless  you! 

Always  devotedly  yours, 

Jou.v  Dbee.'^e. 

Followiiij^  this  Ktt«r,  wliirh  inovctl  Mis.s  Darl.y  not  a 
little,  and  kll  her  IkiIIuhI  ia  t«'ars,  cuine  a  t'vw  st-rawkil 
lines  of  Tom's.  She  presscil  tliein  to  her  lips,  ami  {K'ttetl 
them  fomlly,  and  cried  over  them,  as  she  had  crieil  over 
nolliiiig  since  that  sad,  sad  day  when  he  had  waved  a 
gcH)d-l)y  from  the  ranks  as  he  marched  away  with  his 
lieait  in  liis  mouth.     They  ran  as  follows  :  — 

Mv  IJEAK  LITTLE  WooD-XvMPii, —  Don't  Worry.  I'm  all  right 
Ilight  arm  a  bit  useles,s;  that's  all.  Not  gruxl  for  much  fighting 
or  lH>.\iMg  for  some  time.  Leave  for  home  day  after  to-morrow. 
Uncle  Gaytou  will  call  on  you.  Come  if  you  can.  I  have  some- 
thing imi>ortant  to  say  to  you. 

My  love  to  your  mother  and  the  professor.  I  thought  it  was 
all  up  with  me  for  a  while;  never  expected  to  see  you  again. 
Came  near  having  my  wish,  of  falling  in  my  tirst  fight.  Are  you 
glad  that  I  did  not?  Goldie  and  Breese  and  Penhallow  —  well, 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  them;  stunning  fellows.  No  Penhallo»/, 
no  Hammersmith;  great  thiiig!  Urass  monument  to  ruuhallow; 
mighty  horseman ! 
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Poor  Breese  is  miserable.  I  do  not  let  liim  see  it ;  but  Fm  very 
much  worried  about  him:  so  are  doctors.  I  can  get  him  furlough; 
but  lie  will  not  leave. 

Au  revoir.    How  is  this  for  a  left-handed  ojyus  f    I  feel  like  an 

old  veteran;  perhaps  you  will  not  know  me.     Think  you  will? 

Hope  so. 

Lovingly  thine, 

Tom. 

Two  weeks  later  the  village  bells  were  ringing  merrily, 
the  village  heart  was  dancing  gayly,  at  the  little  hamlet 
on  the  lianks  of  the  Hudson  where  Hammersmith's  earl}' 
days  had  l)een  passed. 

^lilUnors,  jewellers,  tailors,  and  haberdashers  had  been 
l)ut  hastily  to  work  to  do  their  very  neatest  handiwork  iu 
jtreparation  for  a  certain  occasion  very  interesting  to  young 
people  gencrall}',  and  to  Mr.  Tom  Hammersmith  and  Miss 
Darby  in  particular. 

Mr.  Gayton  Ilannnorsmith,  in  faultless  blue  frock-coat, 
immaculate  linen,  the  shiniest  of  boots,  the  rosiest  and 
luippiest  of  moods,  sat  reailing  the  early  morning  New- 
York  j)aix'r3  in  the  darkened  Ubrarj'  of  "  Ivy  Hill." 
The  feminine  jwrtion  of  the  household  was  i)leasantly 
engaged  in  those  delightful  preliminaries  which  go  before 
such  interesting  occasions,  —  all  of  them  except  IMiss 
]\Ial)el,  who  was  wandering  in  the  shrubbery  with  Mr. 
CoMie,  regardless  of  her  delicate  finery;  and  JMiss 
yayerweather,  who  stood  near  the  "Duke"  in  the 
library,  pulUng  on  a  pair  of  gloves  of  fabulous  length 
and  number  of  buttons. 

There  is  a  rustle  on  the  stairwa}- ;  and  a  beautiful  young 
creature  gUdes  into  the  room,  smiling  and  l)lushing  as  she 
surveys  herself  in  the  pier-glass. 

Mr.  Gayton  droi)S  his  paper,  advances  as  he  n)ight 
advance  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  any  other  dazzling 
potentate  that  could  be  mentioned,  and  performs  a  salute 
on  her  fair  brow  that  causes  her  to  blush  still  more,  and 
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still  more  prettily ;  that  onuses  Mr.  Tom,  coming  in  be- 
hind her,  to  shake  his  fist  menacingl}-  at  the  rapacious 
"  Duke,"  ami  Mr.  Gabion  himself  to  turn,  and  gi'asp 
Tom's  honest  left  hand,  saying, — 

"Couldn't  help  it,  Tom!  Couldn't  help  it !  I  knew 
3'ou  were  hors  de  combat,  too,  as  to  your  dexter  hand ; 
and  so  I  didn't  fear  you." 

"The  left  is  my  favorite,  sir,"  Mr.  Tom  answered. 
And  his  uncle  added, — 

"God  bless  you,  my  boy!  God  bless  you!  It  is 
worth  going  to  the  war  for,  eh?  " 

And  when  Mr.  Tom  marched  down  the  aisle  of  tiie 
church  a  half-hour  later,  after  the  brief  cercmon}'  was 
over,  with  his  bri<le  on  his  arm,  and  the  sweet  village 
choir  made  music  above  them  as  the}'  went,  more  than 
one  pair  of  eyes  in  that  cose}'  little  church  was  dim  with 
tears,  more  than  one  heart  beat  quickly  to  see  tliat  hand- 
Bome  young  couple  advancing  so  proudly,  so  confi<lently, 
so  trustingly,  —  the  great  broad-sh»Juldered  soKlier,  with 
liis  ann  in  a  sling,  and  a  finn,  determined  look  about  the 
mouth  ;  the  sweet  3'oung  bride,  with  downcast  ej'cs,  and 
head  bent  sUghtly  forward,  leaning  heavilv  on  his  arm. 

It  is  an  interesting  occasion  indeed,  on  which,  with  its 
attendant  festivities,  I  might  like  to  linger  with  Mr.  Tom 
and  the  rest,  were  it  only  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  my 
j-oung  feminine  readers  (if,  haply,  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  such  at  this  stage  of  the  chronicle).  But  the  pen 
of  the  biographer  is  weary  with  a  historj*  already  pro- 
tracted far  Ijeyond  its  original  limits  ;  and  a  single  act  yet 
remains,  before  the  curtain  shall  go  down  on  the  char- 
acters, 3'oung  and  old,  with  whom  Mr.  Tom's  college-life 
was  intimately  associated. 

The  flying  trip  which  the  3'oung  couple  made  to  Albany 
and  Lake  Champlain,  a  favorite  haunt  of  Hammer- 
smith's younger  years,  was  over,  and  the  time  for  Tom's 
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return  to  bis  regiment  had  nearly  come,  when  one  of 
those  fatal  jx'llow  envelopes  which  strike  terror  into  so 
many  hearts  was  handed  to  Iklr.  Tom.  lie  opened  it 
hastily,  and  read, — 

WASniNOTON,  Aug.  16, 1S(K 
Thos.  Dam  xebs  kith,  The  Landing,  IIudBon  River,  N.Y. 

Brcese  failing  rapidly.     You  bad  better  como  on  at  once. 

Q.  QOLDIE. 

He  passed  it  without  a  word  to  his  wife. 

"  When  can  we  go?  "  she  asked. 

"  Good  !     I'm  glad  jou'll  go,  Ellen,"  he  said. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  go.     When  is  the  first  train?  " 

"  In  an  hour  and  a  half,  if  we  can  flag  the  express." 

The  next  morning  the  young  soldier  and  his  beautiful 
bride  were  in  Washington,  making  their  way  to  the  hospi- 
tal which  Ilammersniith  h.id  so  recently  left,  Goldie  meet- 
ing them  with  a  carriage  at  the  station. 

It  was  b3-  no  means  the  first  time  that  Mrs.  Tom  Ilani- 
mersmith  had  entered  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  and  yet  it 
was ;  for,  oden  as  Miss  Darb}'  had  gone  on  her  delicate 
errands  of  mercy  to  the  httle  Cambridge  hospital,  tliis  wa.s 
the  fiist  time  that  she  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  ono 
of  those  sad,  solemn  houses  as  Mrs.  Tom. 

It  was  with  a  strange  mingling  of  courage  and  timidity 
that  she  advanced  after  her  cousin  Goldie,  through  the 
long  Une  of  white  beds,  whose  occupants  stared  not  a 
little,  and  opened  pleased  eyes  of  admiration  at  the  beau- 
tiful apparition  and  her  manly  escort ;  some  of  them 
nodding  familiarly  to  Mr.  Tom. 

She  was  courageous,  because  she  was  walking  proudly, 
in  the  consciousuess  of  youth  aud  health  and  happiness, 
on  the  arm  of  ]\Ir.  Tom,  a  hero,  who  had  been  one  in 
her  eyes,  long  before  the  episode  of  the  colors  had  come 
to  stamp  him  with  its  imprimatur.  She  was  timid,  for 
she  was  going  to  meet  the  man  who  had  placed  all  his  life, 
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his  genius,  liis  nobilit}-  of  character,  at  her  feet,  ami  who 
had  gone  off,  hke  the  brave-hearted  gentleman  that  ho 
was,  to  meet  the  enemy,  perhaps  his  death,  at  the  call  of 
his  country. 

More  than  once,  too,  he  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  her 
beloved  Tom,  as  on  this  final  battle-field  ;  and  now  ho 
was  lying  at  the  i)ortal  of  death,  perhaps  even  now  beyond 
the  i)Ower  of  recognizing  his  old  friends,  his  old  class- 
mates. 

It  was  as  GoUUe  had  feared.  Breese  did  not  recognize 
them.  He  was  in  one  of  his  wandering  moo<.ls  ajjain. 
He  only  opened  his  eyes  in  wonder,  as  Tom  advanced  and 
l)ut  his  arm  about  his  neck,  and  smiled  sadly,  when  Ellen, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  stooped  and  kissed  his  broad 
forehead,  white  as  a  girl's  now,  after  his  montli's  confine- 
ment in  the  hospital. 

The  next  day,  an»l  the  next,  it  was  the  same. 

But,  on  the  evening  of  the  tliinl  day,  he  smiled  more 
cheerfully  as  the  friemls  came  forward,  and,  reaching  out 
his  hanil,  said  naturally  enough,  — 

"Ah,  Miss  Darby,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  3'ou !  "  And 
then  he  relai)sed  quiet,  closing  his  e3'es  as  if  from  excess 
of  happiness. 

"Yes,  I'm  here,"  returned  Mrs.  Tom,  taking  one  of 
bis  great  hands  in  hei*s,  "and  you  are  looking  better; 
and  I'm  glad  you  know  us,"  she  added.  But  ho  kept  his 
eyes  closed  for  a  long,  long  while,  and  at  length  opened 
them  quickly,  saying  in  an  excited  voice,  — 

"  It's  getting  dark,  !Miss  Darby.  Hadn't  I  better 
shout  for  your  father?  The  woods  arc  verj*  lonesome  at 
night."  And  presently  again,  as  the  friends  bowed 
their  heads,  — 

"  It's  getting  dark,  Miss  Darby.  I  don't  see  but  I 
shall  have  to  carry  30U."  He  leaned  foi*^>'ard  quickly^ 
and  put  out  liis  aims,  as  if  he  would  take  her  up,  as  ou 
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that  dark  night  of  the  Mouut  Desert  accident,  so  many 
months  ago.  Tom  would  have  canght  him,  if  his  dis- 
al)led  arm  had  allowed;  Init,  before  he  could  put  his  left 
arm  about  him,  Ellen  had  thrown  her  arms  about  the  sick 
man's  shoulders,  and  supported  him. 

Presently  he  said  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  — 

"Ah,  they're  coming!  I  see  the  lights!  I'm  very 
sorry  you  arc  in  pain.  Miss  Darb}-." 

Tlien  liis  mind  seemed  to  take  a  long  jump  from  Mount 
Desert,  as  Tom  caught  hold  of  one  of  his  hands  ;  and  he 
exclaimed  cagerh",  — 

"  My  God,  what  is  this,  men  !  Wliere  are  the  colors? 
Ah,  Tom!  "  And  with  tliis  last  word  on  his  hps,  and 
the  arms  of  the  only  woman  that  ho  had  loved  in  all  the 
w^orld  about  him,  —  the  woman  whom  he  would  have  died 
to  serve,  whom  he  had  served  with  a  patient,  pure,  and 
ncjble  life,  —  he  dropix-d  his  head  on  her  shoulder.  Ho 
had  found  peace  and  rest  at  last. 

The  soft  summer  wind  was  stirring  in  the  tree-tops 
below  the  opened  windows.  Across  the  Potomac,  Tom, 
looking  mournfully  out,  saw  the  fair  woo<led  slopes  of 
Arlington  Ih-ights,  surmounted  ])y  the  colors  that  had 
been  the  last  thought  in  Breese's  mind.  An  evening  gun 
came  dreamily,  in  softened  echo,  across  the  intervening 
water.  The  muffled  beat  of  a  passing  regimental  liand 
was  fiiintly  heard.  Far  down  the  winding  reaches  of  the 
river,  dotted  with  sails  and  flags,  and  over  the  city  quiver- 
ing witli  the  very  life-heart  of  the  nation,  the  setting  sun 
was  throwing  a  golden  light,  which  transfigured  every 
commonest  object,  and  tuld  of  places  where  war  and  con- 
flict and  carnage  are  things  unknown.  All  the  world 
seemed  at  peace  for  that  brief  moment,  and  all  sweet  in- 
fluences to  unite  in  proclaiming  quiet  and  cahn  and  infinite 
rest,  when   the   great   soul   of  Breese,  which  had   been 
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filled  with  such  noble  planniiiGr,  and  had  so  vexed  itself  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  purest  ideals  here  below,  was  floo<led 
with  the  light  which  searches  every  ideal,  and  glorifies 
ever}*  patient,  struggling  spirit. 

God  keep  him !  And  God  grant  that  the  memoiy  of 
him,  and  such  as  he,  — their  steadfast  lives,  their  noble 
deaths,  —  may  blossom  in  heroic  example,  and  dayswisel}' 
B\)ont ;  that,  al)ove  all,  the  3'outh  who  succeed  him  and 
his  fellows  in  the  old  university  halls  may  not  quite  for- 
get the  bright  lesson  that  they  sot, —  a  lesson  easy  to  all 
who  have  the  courage  to  dare,  and  tlie  stout  heart  to  fol- 
low great  jilans. 

And  now,  when  these  annals  are  compiled,  the  long 
agony  of  the  war  is  many  years  past,  and  the  fickle  Fates 
have  onlered  many  a  vanting  forlimc  to  the  3'oung  men 
associate*!  in  these  pages.  When  they  gather  at  com- 
mencements and  rare  class-days,  it  is  with  wofully  thinned 
r:inks,  to  be  sure  ;  for  the  implacable  Shearer  has  l)een  as 
bus}'  with  the  threads  of  their  lives  as  has  old  Time  with 
the  hairs  of  their  heads  and  the  crow's-feet  about  their 
young  eyes.  But  their  talk  is  of  those  old  days,  the  hotter 
davs  of  their  college-life.  All  the  enmitv  and  bickerings 
of  those  punctilious  times  are  quite  forgot ;  and  the  mel- 
lowing years  only  bring  a  greater  ripeness  and  sweetness 
to  the  3'oung  friendships  which  showed  their  first  blos- 
soms so  long  ago  in  the  old  university  town. 

Another  cottage  has  spmng  up  at  Ivy  Hill,  which 
the  stout-hearted  proi)rietor  has  dubbed  "  The  Ledge." 
It  stands  on  the  jMunacle  of  the  point,  whence  a  dozen 
long  strides  will  take  the  miuhtv  boating-man  Goldic  from 
his  door  to  the  boat-house  and  his  favorite  wherr}'.  If 
you  were  very  inquisitive,  and  were  to  watch  him  some 
fair  afternoon,  when  he  comes  up  early  from  New  York 
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bursting  into  the  house  with  all  his  old-time  enthusiasm, 
as  he  used  to  burst  into  Hammersmith's  room  in  the  Gam- 
bridge  days,  you  would  sec  him  greet  a  sweet  3'oung 
matron  whom  we  have  seen  before,  (who  was  very  fearful, 
on  a  certain  elass-da^-,  that  she  was  going  to  have  nobody 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  would  have  "suc/i  a  stupid 
time  !  ")  and  you  might  hear  him  say,  — 

"Come,  Mabel,  get  read}'  for  a  little  pull.  Tom  and 
Ellen  are  going ;  and  there  arc  some  college-men  staying 
at  Kuddiman's,  who  will  join  us,  I  think."  And  present- 
ly you  might  see  the  pretty  river-party  floating  out  upon 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Hudson,  Hammersmith  and 
Goldic  by  no  means  forgetting  the  cunning  which  their 
early  training  had  taught  them  at  the  oar,  but  not  quite 
appearing  to  reUsh  a  ''  spurt,"  or  a  three-mile  stretch,  as 
in  their  sUmmer  years  ;  very  wilhng  to  let  the  festive  and 
ambitious  undergrailuates  of  the  party  attempt  all  that. 

Hammersmith  and  his  wife  are  with  his  mother  in 
the  old  home.  Mr.  Gayton  has  been  weaned  from  his 
club  ways  sulliciently  to  speml  a  half-year  annually  with 
the  hai>py  young  iK-ople  in  the  two  cottages  (Goldic  keep- 
ing a  sunny  room  always  at  his  command).  And  there  is 
a  merry,  full-hearted  life  lived  among  the  people  on  that 
breezy  little  point,  which  may  well  detain  the  aging 
"  Duke,"  as  well  as  you  and  me,  and  any  one  who  loves 
cheerfulness  and  happy  content,  wherever  he  sees  them. 

The  old  "  Duke"  is  never  happier,  indeed,  than  when 
listening  to  the  young  people's  plans,  and  joining,  in  his 
own  merr}'  way,  in  all  their  routs  and  festi\ities,  yes,  and 
sharing  the  gi'icfs  and  trials  that  fall  to  their  lot.  He 
is  a  jrreat  allv  of  Mrs.  Hammersmith  viire,  in  her  devo- 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  ehureh  of  which  her  sainted 
husband  had  had  charge ;  and  he  plays  the  part  of 
great-uncle  with  the  successful  diguit}-  and  Oriental  mag- 
niiiceucc  without  wiiich  he  would  not  be  Mr.  Gaston 
Hammersmith,  the  ''  Duke." 
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Goldie  and  Ilamniersraith  are  associated,  I  will  njt  saj- 
if  in  business  or  professional  life,  lest  some  one  sa}',  "  Oh, 
lluramcrsmith  was  never  cut  out  for  a  doctor!"  or 
another  interix)se,  ''  I  hate  to  think  of  Hammersmith  and 
Goldie  as  mewed  up  in  a  law-ollice  !  "  or  a  third  exclaim, 
"  Hammersmith  a  merchant !  Isn't  it  too  bad?  He's  so 
honest  and  impulsive,  that  I  know  he'll  be  cheated  and 
never  get  on,"  — for  everybody  must  have  his  sa}-  and  his 
little  wish  in  disiKising  of  the  characters  in  a  chronicle 
that  interests  him,  as,  of  course,  this  chronicle  interests 
any  one  who  has  followed  patiently  to  this  far-olf  page. 

So  I  will  let  every  one  imagine  the  two  in  whatsoever 
occupation  he  pleases,  although  I  myself  know  very  well 
what  it  is.  I  know,  too,  that  they  do  "  get  on,"  and  very 
fmuously,  thanks  to  their  sturdy  qualities  and  their  acute- 
ness  ;  and  that,  when  I  assume  the  distant  relative's  privi- 
lege, and  sit  at  their  well-laid  tallies  for  a  brief  season, 
I  cannot  sullieiently  admire  and  envy  them  their  happy 
households  and  well-earned  fortunes. 

Now  and  then,  when  a  fracas  occurs  in  the  nursery 
overhead,  where  young  John  lirecsc  Hanunersmith  is  per- 
haps trying  his  small  fists  on  his  nurse,  I  have  heard 
Hammersmith  exclaim,  — 

"Confound  the  little  beggar!  Is  he  going  to  yell  all 
the  evening,  my  dear?  " 

And  his  wife  will  say,  — 

"  Don't  call  lum  by  that  name,  Tom  dear!  I'm  sure 
he's  not  a  httle  beggar !  That's  what  you  used  to  call 
m}"  little  orphans  in  tiie  Cambridge  hospital." 

"And  that's  why  I  like  the  name,"  Mr.  Tom  has  been 
heard  to  say,  laying  down  his  pai)er. 

"You  don't  think  you've  been  '  taken  in,'  then?  "  she 
has  been  known  to  ask,  by  waj-  of  replj'.  Then  she  would 
come  over  to  ]Mr.  Tom,  — the  lucky  fellow  !  —  and  stroke 
his  hair,  or  lay  her  hand  in  his,  and —    But,  bless  me  I  the 
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very  memory  of  the  3'oung  fellow's  good-fortune  causes  a 
mist  to  gather  over  this  page  as  I  write  ;  ami  I  la}-  down 
the  pen,  thanking  God  that  I  have  been  pennittcd  to  see 
such  perfect  happiness  and  perfect  trust.  For  thev  minded 
me  no  more  than  they  minded  the  gi'eat  Newfoundland 
dog  that  la}' on  the  rug,  —  the  successor  of  "Trim,"  — 
or  the  neat-handetl  I'hillis  that  came  in  to  remove  the  tea- 
'ihings ;  Mr.  Tom  occasionally  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  never 
mind  !  cousin  Harry  doesn't  care  ;  do  you,  Harry?  "  while 
Ills  wife  would  blush  as  becomingly  as  ever,  and  say, 
"You  wretched  man!  How  can  you  act  so!"  and 
cousin  Harry,  the  present  biographer,  would  feel  very 
iincomfi^rtable  and  ver}'  envious,  and  very  like  breaking 
the  commandments.  Such  consideration  have 30ung  mar- 
ried people,  as  the  great  Lamb  has  suggested,  for  the 
feelings  of  less  fortunate  humanity  ! 

Kuddiman  the  bold,  from  being  quite  a  pronounced 
"  muff"  and  do-nothing  in  his  college-days,  has  developed, 
thiuugli  the  agency  of  the  war  (wliich  diil  so  much  for  men 
of  his  stamp),  into  a  brisk  junior  partner  in  the  house  of 
Kuddiman  and  Son,  where  he  is  lapng  up  treasures  for 
himself  against  the  day  of  matrimony.  For  he  still  ranges 
the  world  untrammelled  by  domestic  ties,  ever  blithe  and 
respU'udent  as  in  those  golden  da3-s  of  )»is  youth,  devote<i 
as  ever  to  the  softer  sex,  but,  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  the  present  writer,  never  succeeding  in  securing  himself 
a  mate  from  out  the  gay  throngs  of  young  women  to  which 
his  anient  societ^'-life  introduces  him.  The  festive  gor- 
geousness  of  apparel  which  marked  his  j-outh  has  been 
toned  down  into  a  more  business-like  sobriet}' ;  but  his 
rooms  in  the  cit}'  and  in  the  country  retain  all  and  more 
than  all  of  the  s])lendor  of  his  college-quarters.  He  lives 
in  the  midst  of  plunder  gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the 
babitable  globe,  around  which  he  has  made  two  complete 
voyages  since  we  last  saw  him.     The  array  of  Indian  leg* 
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^ngs  and  war-elubs,  Persian  cimoters,  Oriental  pipes  and 
screens  and  squat  idols,  Esquimau  snow-shoes,  German 
smokin<j-eaps  of  elaborate  pattern,  and  a  thousand  other 
gimcraeks,  is  something  quite  overpowering  to  one  unac- 
quainti'<l  with  the  ae(iuisitive  Huddiman  habit.  His  house 
is  full  of  roistering  young  college-men  in  vacation-time. 
He  is  devoted  to  his  horses  and  other  rapid  friends  as  of 
3ore.  Any  line  afternoon,  indeed,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
you  may  see  him  prancing  through  Central  Park,  after 
office-hours,  on  the  sleekest  of  horses,  sporting  the  bright- 
est of  spurs  and  bits,  and  altogether  wearing  a  look  of 
the  most  consummate  satisfaction  with  himself  and  the  rest 
of  mankind.  lie  is  still  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  land- 
seai>e,  as  Miss  I)arl)y  so  long  ago  callcHl  him  in  the  glen 
at  Mount  Desert.     He  is  a  verj'  cheerful  sight. 

Freemantle  has  stumbled  upon  a  Ciireer  which  quite 
accommodates  his  languid  temperament,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  extensive  toliacco  interests  in  Cuba,  where  he 
makes  Hying  visits  twice  a  year  or  more,  returning  to 
Boston  with  marvellous  brands  of  cigars  and  tobacco, 
undreamed  of  by  plebeian  counter-customers,  and  regaling 
his  friends  with  the  same ;  where,  too,  his  wife,  nee 
^lahK-hite,  in  the  casual  trips  that  she  makes  with  him, 
has  added  a  more  captivating  radiance  to  her  alread}' 
Spanish  style  of  beauty  ;  and  returning  whence,  the  two 
are  apt  to  sto})  for  a  time  in  New  York,  and  run  up  to 
make  a  brief  visit  at  the  little  colony  of  Harvard  men  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  old  days  and  the  old  friends 
are  talked  over,  wept  over,  and  laughed  over  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  that  Ruddiman  is  in  his  element.  He  has  been 
known,  indeed,  at  various  festive  moments,  to  attempt  a 
species  of  badinage  with  the  dangerous  Mrs.  Freemantle, 
apropos  of  the  devotion  of  his  3'outh ;  declaring,  on  one 
occasion,  that  nobody  knew  how  near  he  came  once  to 
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making  a  fool  of  himself  (this  with  a  knowing  look  at 
Mrs.  Frocmantle,  and  a  glance  at  the  rest)  ;  and,  of  course, 
nobod}-  felt  hko  gainsaying  him  when  he  put  it  in  that 
light,  least  of  all,  ^Irs.  Freemantle  !  But  they  all  kept 
up  a  tremendous  amount  of  thinking,  I  doubt  n»)t,  and 
probably  said  to  themselves,  as  his  college-friends  had 
been  used  to  say  aloud,  on  similar  eml)arrassing  occasions, 
"  Oh,  Kiiddiman  !     Never  mind,  it's  only  Iluildiman  !  " 

Penhallow  has  not  received'the  monuin«'ut  of  brass  for 
saving  Hammersmith's  life,  which  Mr.  Tom  iiroplicsitMl  in 
his  hospital  note,  to  be  sure  ;  but  a  sturdy  friendship, 
worthy  of  su<-h  commemoration,  still  exists  between  the 
old  college  chums. 

Ilaunnersmith  has  investetl  quite  extensively  in  Califor- 
nia sheep  and  cattle,  under  Pen's  advice,  and  made  quite 
recentl}'  a  flyiJig  trip  to  the  land  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much  extravagant  i)raise,  finding  it  more  than  justified  by 
the  glorious  reality.  He  dismounted  from  his  horse  in  the 
little  canon  b\-  the  Santa  liarliara  beach,  while  making  a 
horseback  trip  with  IVnhallow  through  the  country,  and 
felt  all  his  past  life  surging  up  before  him  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  small  slal)  with  ''G.  Tuf^on  "  nidely  carved 
upon  it.  He  felt  again  how  small  the  world  is,  how 
one's  past  life  jhu'sucs  him  like  a  relentless  Fury  ;  and 
after  a  few  words  from  Pen,  descriptive  of  the  memora- 
ble ride  and  the  scene  in  the  little  canon  that  dark  night, 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and  turned  sorrowfully  awo}'. 

Young  Didv  Hanuncrsmith,  who  has  long  since  gone 
through  the  old  university  with  considerable  credit  and  the 
usual  Hammersmith  exix>rience,  has  joined  Penhallow  and 
Sinnnons,  assuming  the  care  of  his  brother's  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  Spanish  major-domo  who  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  stock  of  Simmons  and  Penhallow  when  they  went 
to  the  war  served  them  the  trick  that  major-domos  are  apt 
to  sei've  their  principals;  and  the  joung  men,  returning, 
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found  a  sad  diminution  in  the  amount  of  their  four-footed 
l)ropcrt3".  Care  and  thrift  have  long  since  made  goo(.l  the 
loss,  however ;  and,  for  Siminons's  part,  what  would  he 
care  for  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  sheep,  or  his  entire 
patrimony,  in  ^•iew  of  the  new  wealth  that  has  recently 
flowed  in  u^xin  himl  For  what  is  this?  and  this?  and 
this  ?  A  side-saddle !  A  riding-whip !  Miss  Faycr- 
weather  swinging  in  a  hammock  under  the  live-oaks ! 
Yes,  Miss  Fayerwoather  the  obdurate,  the  spurnor  of 
Sinunons  when  he  was  a  plodding  law-student  of  civili- 
zation, now  the  wife  of  as  sterling  a  fellow  as  ever  put 
foot  in  stirrup,  or  won  golden  spurs  in  the  great  war 
which  called  him  awa}'  to  light,  and  to  win  his  love. 

There  are  more  Boston  books,  more  seductive  ham- 
mocks, more  rooms,  added  to  the  old  'dole  on  the  Simi ; 
and  young  Dick,  who  has  so  recently  left  his  books  antl 
the  close  lialLs  of  civilization,  writes  iiome  the  most  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  wild  joys  of  Western  Ufe  antl  the 
perfect  little  household  of  which  he  forms  an  exuberant 
member.  He  has  a  favorite  phrase,  that  "  the  great 
problem  of  mcKlcrn  life  is  how  not  to  be  bored  to  death 
by  the  tlunnncries  of  civilization  ;  "  and  if  one  may  judge 
fvom  his  ecstatic  sentences,  and  the  bulletins  of  the  young 
fellow's  height  and  weight,  appetite  and  i)erfect  hai)pi- 
ness,  one  would  say  that  he  has  found  the  life  which 
suits  his  Hammersmith  temperament  at  any  rate,  and 
might  question  if  he  were  not  about  right,  after  all.  At 
least  you  and  I,  my  dear  I'hilippus,  knowing  whereof  he 
writes,  and  all  the  enchantment  of  the  country  that  he 
praises,  might  say  as  much,  and  settle  in  our  minds  that 
he  is  right,  entirel}-  right,  and  no  mistake.  But  then 
young  Dick  will  be  set  down  as  an  enthusiast,  ana  you 
and  I  as  designing  people  with  Western  lands  to  sell ; 
so  that  we  can  hardl}-  hope  to  be  believed. 

And  the  little  Boggle,  who  came  so  near  causing  a  sud- 
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^onjinnle  to  this  biog^aph}',  by  reason  of  the  remorse  and 
despair  of  poor  Hammersmith  over  his  entanglement,  — 
nobody  ever  learned  to  wiiat  new  r>'le,  to  what  fresh  fields, 
she  descended.  Penhallow  and  Tom  included  Los  Angeles 
in  the  little  trip  above  mentioned,  and  spent  a  few  days 
among  its  marvellous  vine3'ards  and  orange-groves,  inquir- 
ing casually  the  wliile  for  news  of  her  whereabouts.  They 
learned  nothing,  except  that  she  had  left  the  untheatrical 
city,  when,  with  whom,  for  what  place,  nobody  knew  ; 
and  ma}'  God  have  mere}*  on  her  in  her  wanderings  ! 

Of  all  the  souvenirs  of  the  hapjiy  college-days,  —  the 
badges,  cups,  oars,  medals,  cricket-bats,  prizes,  with  which 
Hammersmith's  library  is  decorated, — there  arc  two  in 
especial  tliat  interest  him  above  the  rest,  —  a  pair  of 
boxing-gloves,  hanging  in  an  honored  post  above  the 
manti'l ;  a  set  of  books,  —  an  Kmerson,  a  Thoreau,  a 
JNIarcus  Aurelius,  an  Kpictetus,  a  Carlyle,  —  with  the 
strong  name  "John  lirecse,"  in  a  bold  hand,  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  each  volume. 

Eveiy  August,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month, — 
and  often  at  other  times  during  the  3'ear,  when  he  is  at 
home  quietlj-  with  his  wife,  —  Mr.  Tom  takes  down  the 
•wi'Il-thnmbed  volumes,  scored  with  many  a  mark  by  the 
pi'ucil  of  the  dead  Breese,  and  reads  his  favorite  passages. 
As  the  two  sit  there  reading  and  talking  of  their  lost 
friend,  their  minds  go  back  to  the  brave,  fresh  daj's  of  their 
youth,  and  they  recall  many  things  to  make  them  sad,  but 
more  to  make  them  glad.  And,  if  their  cousin  Harry  is 
present,  he  sits  quietly-  in  his  corner,  in  the  chaise-longue, 
jiretending  to  be  asleep  ;  for  he  knows  that  the  couple 
there,  with  the  books  of  their  dear  friend  and  their  happy- 
sad  thoughts  between  them,  are  busy  with  memories  and 
reveries  too  sacred  for  his  intrusion. 

Happy,  happy,  college-days  !     When  are  friendships  so 
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ardent,  so  unquestioning !  "When  does  the  wine  of  life 
sparkle  so  brightly,  so  cuticingl}' !  When  are  the  skies  so 
fuU  of  rainbows  !  When  do  we  so  expect  to  live  always 
in  unfaiUng  youth  !     Ah  !  when,  and  when,  and  when  ! 

"  The}-  u-ere  happy,  gloriously  happy  days,  weren't  they, 
Nell?  "  Hammersmith  would  say  as  they  read  and  mused 
by  the  lamplight. 

"  Yes,  dear  Tom,  but  not  the  happiest." 

"  No,  no!  liut  you  know  I've  been  'taken  in'  since 
then;  and  now  I'm  a  miserable  old  fi-Uow  indeed!"  he 
would  say,  putting  on  a  mook-lugultrious  expression.  And 
one  of  those  demonstrative  scenes  to  which  I  have  alluded 
was  very  likel}'  to  ensue.  At  last  Ilammeismith  would 
turn,  and  shout,  — 

"  Halloo,  Harry,  wake  up!  'Little  birds  will  begin  to 
sing  soon.'  "  And  the  figure  in  the  long-chair  would  stir 
itself,  and  relate,  yawning,  what  pleasant  dreams  it  had 
had,  —  a.  hypocrite  is  cousin  Harry! 

liiit,  for  all  Mr.  Tom's  banter,  I  can  see  that  a  great 
tenderness  takes  jwssession  of  him  after  one  of  these  read- 
ings. I  know  that  on  the  following  da^'  he  is  very  apt  to 
return  from  town  laden  with  marvellous  toys  for  the  young 
John  Brecse,  and  extravagant  presents  for  his  wife,  which 
cause  her  to  lift  her  hands  in  thankful  surprise.  For  the 
heart  of  Hannnersmith  is  still  as  tender  and  impressiona- 
ble as  a  child's  (as  the  hearts  of  strong,  impulsive  men  are 
apt  to  be)  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  is  thankful  for 
the  happiness  that  has  come  to  him.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  he  feels  iulinitely  sot\ened  at  thought  of  the  broad- 
brained  Breese,  who  was  so  near  winning  the  love  that  is 
now  his,  and  who  died  so  nobly,  fronting  his  dut}'. 

And  Thorpe  and  Albemarle  and  Curtis,  and  the  rest? 
Ah,  it  is  a  sad,  sad  page  to  write  ;  and  Ball's  Bluff,  Chan- 
cellorsville.  Bull  Run,  and  a  score  of  battlefields,  must  be 
set  down,  if  jou  would  know  the  way  that  they  quitted 
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themselves.  Some  have  survived,  —  some  that  went  down 
iuto  that  terrible  war ;  some  bear  still  the  marks  of  the 
conllict ;  some  feel  still  the  effects  of  the  foul  imprison- 
ment, the  low  Virginia  swamps,  the  nameless  horrors  of 
war.  Some  are  already  conspicuous  at  the  bar,  in  the 
pulpit,  with  the  pen,  in  all  the  varied  peaceful  arts. 

Yonder  Memorial  Hall,  that  lifts  its  calm  front  where 
the  youth  of  Hammersmith's  day  had  their  first  fierce 
struggle  with  the  truculent  sophomores,  has  written  the 
names  of  some  on  its  immortal  tablets,  where  the  thruu"-- 
iiig  youth  of  to-day,  who  come  up  aiuuially  to  the  old  uni- 
versity, may  read  the  bright  record  and  the  brightening 
names.  The  lives  of  these  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if 
they  shall  teach  their  successors  in  the  happy  college  walks 
and  ways,  consecrated  by  their  heroic  feet,  that  courage, 
higli  daring,  devoted  sacrifice  of  self,  are  not  alone  to  be 
admired  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  liomans,  wiJi 
whose  histories  the  youth  are  busy,  but  that  the  more 
prosy  present  is  packed  full  of  equal  possibilities,  and  LhU 
simple,  steadfjist  lives  alone  are  glorious. 
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